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INTRODUCTION. 


The  following  little  work  is  a  hamble  attempt  to 
supply  a  deficiency  in  the  histories  of  Kent,  by  bringing 
into  one  point  of  view  some  account  of  individuals 
born,  or  resident,  within  its  limits,  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  one  department  of*  literature ; 
and  to  exhibit  their  claims  to  such  distinction,  by  pro« 
ducing  specimens  of  their  compositions^ 

During  the  golden  age  of  our  poetry,  the  county  of 
Kent  produced  a  succession  of  writers,  votaries  of  the 
Muse,  exceeding  in  numerical  amount,  if  not  in 
character  and  reputation,  that  exhibited  in  the  same 
period  by  any  other  province  iii  the  kingdom.  It  had 
also  the  honour,  if  such  it  be,  of  affording  the  scene 
of  two  of  the  earliest  tragedies  in  our  language.  They 
were  the  works  of  unknown  authors,  but  have,  for  the 
time  in  which  they  appeared,  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  merit.  As  we  were  prevented  by  circumstances 
which  it  would  be  useless  to  explain,  from  inserting  an 
account  of  these  early  efforts  of  the  dtramatJc  muse  tii 
the  regular  order  of  our  series,  we  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
cused if  we  venture  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  this 
place. 


It  INTROBVCTION. 

In  the  year  1592  was  published  id  quarto  a  tragedy 
with  the  following  title — '*  The  lamentable  and  true 
tragedy  of  M.  Arden  of  Fev'ersham,  in  Kent,  who  was 
most  wickedly  murdered  by  the  means  of  his  disloyal 
and  wanton  wife,    who  for  the  love  she  bare  to  one 
Mosbie,  hired  two  desperate  ruffians^  Black  Will  and 
Shagbag,  to  kill  him.   .Wherein  is  shewed  the  great 
malice  and  dissimulation  of   a  wicked  woman,  the 
insatiable  desire  of  filthy  lust,  and  the  shameful  end  of 
,  all  murderers/*  Th\^  woik,  which  had  become  extremely 
scarce^  was  republished  by   Mr.  Edward  Jacob,  of 
FeTersham,  in  the  form  of  an  octavo  volume,  in  the 
year  177Qi  and  in  a  short  preface,  in  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  play  and  the  history  op  which  it 
was  founded,   he  ventures   upon   slight  grounds,    to 
attribute  it  to  SM^spear.     There  are  certainly  a  few 
good    passages,  in  this  old  play,    and  some  strong 
coincidences, between  certain  expressions  and  phrases 
it  contains,  and  otliers  in  the  acknowledged  works  of 
our  great  dramatist;  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  nu- 
merous or  importaut  to  warrant  the  opinion  formed  by 
Mr.  Jacob.    It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  analysis  of 
this  tragedy,  which  has  become  well  known  to  all  fre- 
quenters .of  the   theatre  by  the  modern  play  of  Liilo» 
founded  upon  the  same  incidents,  andcontainiag  many 
passages  borrowed  directly  fiom  it,  which  still  keepa 
possession  of  the  provincial  stage,  and  is  occasionally 
acted  for  the  edificatioD,  if  not  the  amusement  of  the 
populace,    alternately    with    its    counterpart  George 
Barnwell.      The  old  play  is,    as  may  be  expected, 
deficient  in  plan,  and  there  is  but  little  variety  or  merit 
in  the  characters;  that  of  the  hired  ruffian  Black  Will 


TNTROPVCTION.  Ill 

^beiDgb;  far  the  best ;  bat  there  is  no  offensive  ribaldry^ 
the  common  attendant  of  most  contemporary  efforts  of 
that  nature,  and  the  language  is  in  general  correct. 
That  it  has  some  pretensions  to  poetry  the  followioi; 
extracts  will  prpve ;  such  passages  however  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  the  dialogue  is  most  commonly  tamo 
and  insipid. 


Akt.  Husband,  what  mean  you  to  get  up  so  early  ? 
Summer  nights  are  short,  and  yet  you  rise  6re  day; 
Had  I  been  waking,  you  had  not  risen  so  soon. 

Arden,  Sweet  love  thou  know*st  that  we  two,  Ovid  like. 
Hare  often  chid  the  mom  when*t  ^gan  to  peep. 
And  often  wish*d  that  dark  night's  purblind  steeds 
Would  pull  her  by  the  purple  mantle  back. 
And  cast  her  in  the  ocean  to  her  love : 
But  this  night  sweet  Ales  thou  hast  killed  my  heart, 
I  heard  thee  call  on  Mosbie  in  thy  sleep. 

Aks,  Tis  like  I  was  asleep  when  I  named  him. 
For  b^iog  awake  he  comes  not  in  my  thoughts. 

Arden,  Ay,  but  you  started  up,  and  suddenly 
Instead  of  him,  caught  me  about  the  neck. 

Ak$.  Instead  of  him  I  why  who  was  there  but  you. 
And  where  but  one  is,  how  can  I  mistake? 

Arden.  Nay  love  there  is  no  credit  in  a  dream  ;*- 
Let  it  suffice  ;•— I  know  thou  lovest  me. 


BkA  WilL  I  tell  thee,  Gieen,  the  forlorn  traveller, 
Whose  lips  are  glew'd  with  summer's  parching  heat^ 
Ne'ier  long'd  so  much  to  see  a  running  brook^ 
As  I  to  finish  Aiden's  tragedy* 


IV  IJITBOPUCTION. 

Seest  tbou  this  gore  that  ^leaveth  to  my  face? 

From  thence  ne'er  will  I  wash  the  bloody  stain    . 

Till  Arden's  heart  be  panting  in  my  hand. 
€hreen*  Why  that's  well  said^but  what  says  Shakbqjjf 
Shmkbag.  I  caimol  paiat  my  vakmr  oat  in  words ; — » 

But  give  me  place  aad  opportaoity^ 

Such  mercy  as  the  starving  lioness. 

When  she  is  dry-dnckM  of  her  eager  youngs 

Shews  to  the  prey  that  next  encountera  her; 

On  Arden  so  much  pity  would  I  take. 


Franklin.  Ah  what  a  hell  is  fretful  jealousy  ! 

What  pity-moting  words,  what  deep-fetch'd  sighs,. 

Accompany  this  gentle  gentleman  ! 

Now  will  he  shake  his  care-oppressed  head. 

Then  fix  his  sad  eyes  on  the  sullen  earth, 

Asham'd  to  gaze  upon  the  open  world :-« 

Now  will  he  cast  his  eyes  up  towards  the  heairenF, 

Looking  that  way  for  a  redress  of  wrong : — 

Sometimes  he  seeketh  to  beguile  his  grief, , 

And  tells  a  story  with  his  careful  tongue, 

llieQ  comes  his  wife's  dishonour  in  his  thoughts^ 

And  in  the  middle  cutteth  off  his  tale. 


Skakbag.  Black  night  hath  bid  the  pleasure  of  the  day^ 
And  she,eting  darkness  overhangs  the  earth. 
And  with  the  black  folds  of  her  cloudy  robe 
Obspures  us  from  the  eyesight  of  the  worid^ 
In  which  sweet  silence  such  as  we  triumph. 
The  lajiy  minutes  linger  on  the  tine 
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As  loath  to  give  due  aadit  to  the  hour ; 
"nil  on  the  watch  our  purpose  he  completei 
And  Arden  sent  to  everlastmg  night 

MoMe.  A  woman's  lore  is  fike  tfie  Kghtnbg'e  4me, 
Whieh  eten  in  brnstbg  forth  coosiidie^ilidr* 

Arden.  This  night  I  dream'd,  that  being  in  a  path, 
A  toil  was  pitcVd  to  overthrow  the  deer,    ; 
And  I  upon  a  Utile  rising  hill 
Stood  whistly  watching  for  the  herd's  ^approach  ; 
£▼*&  then  methought  a  gentle  slumber  took  me, 
And  summon'd  all  my  paits  to  sweet  repose; 
But  in  the  pleasure  of  this  golden  rest/ 
And  ill-thew'd  for'ster  had  remov'd'the  UM, 
A!nd  rounded  me  with  that  beguiling  twiM 
Which  late  methought  was  pitch'd  to  cast  the  deer; 
With  that  he  blew  an  evil-sounding'  hotn* 
And  at  the  noise  another  herdsman  came;' 
With  faulchion  drawn,  and  bent  it  at  mf  breast^ 
Crying  atoud,  ^  thou  ^rt  the  game  we  seek.'' 
WiUi  that  I  wak'd  and  trembled  every  joint, 
like  one  obscured  in  a  little  bush. 
That  sees  a  lion  foraging  about. 
And  when  the  drea^id  forest-king  is  gone. 
He  pries  about  with  timorous  suspect, 
Through  out  the  thorny  caseoients  of  ihe  brake» 
And  win  not  think  his  person  dangeirless, 
Tiut  quakes  and  quivers  though  the  eausebe  gone : 
So  trust  me,  Franklin,  ^hen  I  (Sd  awake, 
I  stood  in  doubt  whether  I  wtkk'd  ifi'tko. 


VI  INTRODUCTION. 

MoM$.  Disturbed  thoughts  drire  me  from  company, 
And  dry  my  marrow  with  their  watchfulness ; 
Continual  trouble  of  my  moody  brain 
Feebles  my  body  like  excess  of  drink, 
Attd  nips  me,  as  the  bitter  north-east  wind 
,D6th  cheek  the  tender  blosfiioms  pf  the  ^ng.. 
Well  fares  the  man^  hawe*er  his  cates  do  tastCt 
That,  tables  not  with  foul  suspicion  :  .     . 
And  he  but  ^jnes  among  his.delicates» 
Whose  troubled  mind  is  stuflfd  with  discontent* 
My  gojldeQ^  time  was  when  I  had  no  gold ;.' 
Tbou^then  I  wanted,  yet  I  slept  secure, 
^  J??y  dl^!y  toil  begat  me  night's  repose, . 
My  nigbt's  repose  made  day<*light  fresh  to  me: 
Bfit  since  I  climb'd  the  top  bough  of  the  tree^ 
4ind  foiigl^t  to  build  my  nest  among  the  clouds^ 

,    '    £aeh  gentle  stirring  gale  doth  shake  my  bed, 
Ai)d  ^etke  me  dread  n^y  downfal  to  tl^e  eactb* 
But  whither  doth  contemplation  carry  me ! 
The  way  I  seek  to  find,  where  pleasure  dwelb. 
Is  he4g'd  behind  nje,  that  I.  cannot  back» 
Bat  ne^ds  must  on,  although  to  danger's  gate. 


Moibk*  Why  what  is  love  without  true  constancy  ? 
Like  to  a  pillar  built  of  many  stones, 
'   If  et  neither  with  good  mortar  well  compact* 
Nor  close  cement  to  fasten  in  the  joints. 
But  that  it  shakes  with  every  blast  of  wind. 
And  being  touch'd,  straight  falls  unto  the  earth, 
And  buries  all  its  haughty  pride  in  dust 


iNf  RODtrcTidN .  vn 

The  other  ancient  drama  connected  with  tlie  ootfnty  - 
of  Kent,  is  also  founded  upon  a  domestic  tragetfy,  - 
veiy  mach  resembling  the  former  in  its  character  and 
incklents.    It  was  first  printed  in  quarto,   and  in  the. 
black  letter,  in  1599,  with  the  following  title  :^<<  The  ^ 
most  tragical  and  lamentable  murder  of  Master  Creorge> 
Sanders,  of   London,   Merchant,  near  Shooter's  Hill, 
conseated  unto  by  his  own  wife,  and  acted  by  M.  Bpowd« 
Mistress  Drury,  and  Trusty  Roger,  agents  UiereiD;. 
with  their  several  ends.'' 

As  this  old  play  has  not  attracted  the  attehtion  of 
any  modem  writer,  we  may  be  excused  if  we  profaco' 
the  es^tracts  we  propose  to  make  from  it,  with  the 
narratire  on  which  it  is  constructed ;  and  it  will  perhaps 
be  more  in  keeping  if  thb  be  done  in  the  words  of  ^ 
contemporary  historian,  who  excelled  in  his  day  iji 
imrrating  such  events* 

'*The25thof  March,"  says  old  John  Stow  und^ 
die  year  1573,  ''being  Wednesday  in  Easter  week, 
and  the  feast  of  the  annunciation  of  our  lady,  George 
Brown  cruelly  murdered  two  honest  men  near  ubto 
Shooter's  Hill  in  Kent,  the  one  of  them  was  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  London,  naned  George  Sanders,  the 
other  John  Beane  of  Woolwich  :  which  murder  was 
committed  in  manner  as  foUowetli. 

''On  Tuesday  the  said  George  Brown  recehring 
secret  utelKgence  by  letter  from  Mistress  Ann  Drewry, 
ihat  Master  Sanders  should  lodge  that  same  night  in 
the  house  of  one  Master  Barnes  of  Woolwich,  and 
from  thence  go  on  foot  to  Saint  Mary  Cray  the  next 
monung,  lay  in  wait  for  bim  by  the  way,. a  little  fiooi 
Shooter's  Hill,  and-ihcrc  slew  both  him  and  John  Beane 


mi  tNTRODUCtXOK^ 

Bcmiil  to  llaster  Barnes :  but  John  Beane  baring  ten 
or  derenwoondfl/ and  being  left  for  dead,  by  God's 
phmdeaee  re^tived  again,  and  creeping  away  upon  all 
feirir,  waafoundbyanoldman  and  his  maiden,  aiid 
conteyed-to  Woolwich,  where  he  gare  evidentnaarks 
of  the'nittrdefen 

.  'i  Immediately  on  the   deed  doing.    Brown  sent 
BGstreis  ]>rewry  word  thereof  byBiOger  Clement  (among 
them  oalled'Traety  Roger) he  hhnself  repairing  forth-. 
'  with  to  4he  court  at  Gre^wicb,  and  anon  after  him^ 
came  tinther  ^he  report  of  the  murder  idso.    Then 
de|)Uted  he  thence  to  London,  and  came  tp  the  house 
of  MiBtresa  Dcewry,  where,  though  he  spake  not  per* 
9imaRy  widi  her,  after  confer^ce  bad  with  her  servant 
Ttarty  Roger,  she  provided  bim  twenty  pounds  that 
same  day,  for  the  which  sbe  laid  certain  plate  of  her 
own  and  of  Mbtress  Sanders's  in  gage«    On  the  next 
morrow,    bdng  Tharsday«   having   intelligence    tl|at 
Br^wn  was  sought  for,  they  sent  hiqi  six  pounds  more. 
byHie  same  Roger,  warning  him  to  shift  for  himself, 
which  tiling  he  foreslowed  not  to  do.      Neverthelesji^ 
die  lords  of  th«  Queen^a  M^e«tyfs  coundl,   cau^e4 
spetedy  nod  narrow  search  to  be  made  for  him,    and 
ttpon  the  ei^t4md  twentieth  day  of  the  same  month,  be 
was  apprehended  in  a.amn^s  hoiue  of  the  same  name  al^ 
Reiefieiler,  and  bebg  brovght  back  ag^in  to  the  court, 
watfexamined'by  the  council,  to  whom  be  confessed 
the  deed,  as^you  faavebeard,  and  that  he  had  ofteatime^ 
before  intended  and  aougbt  to  do  the  same,  by  th<^ 
inttigatidn  of  tte  said  Mistress  Drury,   who  had  pro* 
mtsed  lo  make  a  marriage  between  him  and  Mistress 
Ssmdersr  whom,  ho  seemed  to  love  eitcessivelyi  oeve^^r 
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teleds  he  protested  (tbo«gh  untruly)  that  Mistress 
gadders  was  not  privy  nor  eonsentiag  thereto.  Upon 
hiaconfeasioD  he  was  arraigned  at  the  King'e  Bench  io 
Weet«iii8ter  HaU,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Aprils  and 
waa  oondeflMied  as  principal  of  the  murder^  according 
tawhiob  aeotoncehe  was  executed  at  Smithfield  on, 
Ifmlday  tiM  SOfth  of  April,  at  which  time,  also  untruly, 
as  she  herself  confessed  afterwards,  he  laboured  by 
sSaseans  to  dear  Mistress  Sanders  of  conuutting  evil 
with  hiBs,  and  tiea  flung  hiamif  beside  the  Udder* 
He  was  after  hastged  up  in  chains  near  unto  the  place . 
where  he  had  done  the  fact, 

"  In  (he  mean  time  Mistress  Drewry  and  her  man 
being  eaamined,  as  well  by  their  own  confession,  as, 
by  falling  out  of  the  matter,  and  also  by  Browns 
appeadiment  thought  cnlpaUe,  were  committed  to  ward. 
Ani  after  Mistress  Sanders  being  deHvesed  <rf  a  child, 
and  choTched,  for  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death 
she  IcJoked  presently  to  lie  down,  was  upon  Mistress 
Drewry*s  man's  confession,  and  other  great  likelihood, 
likewise  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  on  Wednesday 
the  0th  of  May  arraigned,  with  Mistress  Drewry,  at 
the  Guifdhall,  the  effect  of  whose  inditement  was, 
that  they  by  a  letter  written  had  been  procurers  of  the 
said  murder,  and  knowing  the  murder  done,  had  by 
money  and  otherwise  rdieved  the  murderer :  whereunto 
tiiey  pleaded  not  guilty,  howbeit,  they  were  both  con« 
dernned  as  accessaries  to  Master  Sanders's  death,  and 
executed  at  Smithfield  the  thirteenth  day  of  May,  at 
vhidi  time  both  confessed  themselves  guilty  of  the  fact* 
Trusty  Roger  being  also  condemned  as  an  accessary, 
was  elficUted  with  his  mistress  at  the  time  and  place 
aforesaid." 

B 
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^n  this  old  play  the  Muse  of  Tragedy  fiRs  die  pwrt 
of  the  aDcient  Chorus,  and  the  subjects  of  th«  foUowhqp 
scenes  are/ at  intervals,  acted  in  the  manner  of  oiasiGSy 
-vrith  allegorical  personages  intermixed  with  the  MdA 
actors.  This  kind  of  exhibitioa  does  not  occnr  at  aay 
regular  periods,  for  the  play  is  not  divided  into  aet9« 
Our  modem  managers  appear  to  hkf^  t^urred  to 
practices  something  similar,  and  hate  id  their  lata 
revivals  of  the  neglected  plays  of  Shakspear,  ihtrodaoed 
to  suit  ^e  taste  of  the  present  age,'  all  these  iumbeiiag 
ajypendages  of  former  times :  a  certain  proof,  we  fear,  of 
the  declining  taste  of  the  pnbtic  for  the  purity  of 
dramatic  eihibition.  Perhaps  the  following  specimen 
of  the  ancient  practice  may  not  be  unworthy  of  their 
notice.   *    : 

jS»£er  JRisAaJEBr  with  a  bowl  of  blood  m  her  hand. 

Tragedy,    Till  now  you  have  but  sitlen  to  behold. 
The  fatal  entrance  to  our  bloody  scene. 
And  by  gradations  seen  how  we  have  grown 

.  ^   Into  the  main  stream  of  our  tragedy : 

All  we  have  done  hath  only  been  in  words, 
,  But  now  we  come  unto  the  dismal  act, 
And  in  these  sable  curtains  shut  we  up. 
The  comic  entrance  to  our  direful  play. 
The  deadly  banquet  is  prepared  at  hand. 
Where  ebon  tapers  are  brought  up  from  hell, 
To  lead  black  murder  to  this  damned  deed. 
Tiie  ugly  screechowl,  and  the  night  raveu;, . 
With  flaggy  wings,  and  hideous  croaking  Doisc, 
Do  beat  the  casements  of  this  fatal  house ; 


DFhilttl  a^  bruv  n^j  dreadful  fuitea  forth, 
To  nfmA  tb^  triA»  to  this  bloody  f^Mt. 

(Tbsy  come  to  cover.) 
(The  while  they  cover.) 
Come  forth  and  cover,  for  tb^  time  draws  on ; 
Dispatch,  1  say,  for  aow  I  must  employ  ye. 
To  be  theusbera  to  this  damned  train. 
Bring  forth  the  banquet  and  thsit  lustful  w'me, 
Which  in  pale  mazors  made  of  dead  men's  sculls. 
They  shall  carouse  to  their  destruction  : 
By  this  they're  enter'd  to  this  fatal  door; 
Hark  bow  the  ghastly  fearful  chimes  of  night 
Do  ring  then^  in :  and  with  a  doleful  peal 

{^ere  fooie  strap|e  solemn  moftic  like  belU  U  lieard 
within.) 

Do  fill  the  roof  with  sounds  of  tragedy  : 

Dispatch  I  say  and  be  their  ushers  in . 

(TheFurlee  go  to  fhe  door  and  meet  tbem  :  fiitt  the 
Fnriet  enter  before,  leading  tbem  dancing  a  soft 
dance  to  the  aolemn  mntic;  next  comea  tmst 
befiwe  Browo  leading  Mlatreia  Sanders  io  a  black 
veil:  Cbiiatity  all  in  white,  polling  her  back 
softly  by  the  arm :  then  Drnry  thrusting  away 
Chaptity,  Roger  Allowing  $  (hey  m^eh  abont 
and  th^  sit  to  the  table.  The  Fnrie s  £11  wine ; 
Lat  drinks  to  Brown,  he  to  Mistress  Sanders; 
•he  pledges  him.  Lost  fmhraice9.b^r,  shethrfst- 
eth  Chastity  from  her,  Chastity  wrings  her  hstodj 
and  departs.  Drory  and  Boger  embfiee  one 
another.  The.  Furies  le^  ajcid  en^ce  one 
another,  &c.) 

TboMlowiiig  jBoeiie,  ^hioh  %akm  ^place  inunfidiately 
after  B|ow4i  fa^  Qmniitte4  the  murder,  and  when  he 
is  eager  to  eiyoy  the  advantages  he  sought  to  obtain  by 
it,  coBt^ins  one  of  those  admirable  touches  of  nature  in 
wbicblbeeld  dramaiticwritefseMelled,  and  Is  equal 
to  ttif  ibisgio  tbatc^jstpass  of  oJiir  sliig^  poetry. 
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Scene  before  Sandjers^s  hu'lue*     En^  Sandems*8 
Young  Son  f  and  another  hay  from  sckodt 

Boy,  Go  to,  where  shall  we  play  ? 
Youny  iSbn,  Here  at  oar  door. 
Boy.  What,  if  your  father  fioclcaB  ? 
Yotiny  ^an.  No,  he'i^  at  Woolwich,  and  wiQ  not  come 
-  hometo  ntght.  • 

Enter  to  them  Brown  and  Roger* 

Broicn,  Is  she  so  out  of  patieace  as  thou  say'ist? 

Roger,  Wonderful  Sir,  I  have  not  seen  the  like. 

Brown,  What  does  she  mean  by  that?  nay  what  mean  I 

1  o  ask  the  question  ?    Has  she  not  good  ci^uiie  ? 

Oh  yes !  and.  we  have  e.very  one  just  cause 

To  hate  ,and  l>e  at  vajriance  with  ourselves* 

But  come*  I  long  to.  see  her. 

(He  spies  (he  boys.) 
Roger^  How  now  Captain? 

Why  stop  yon  on  4be  sudden  ?    Why  go  you  not  ? 

What  makes  you  look  so  ghastly  towards  the  house? 

Brown.  Is  not  the  foremost  of  those  pretty  boys 
One  of  George  Sanders'  sons  f 

Roger.  Yea,  'tis  his  youngest 

Brown.  Both  youngest  arid  eldest  are  now  fatherless 
By  my  unlucky  hand  :-^I  prithee  go 
And  take  him  from  the  door,  the  sight  of  him 
Strike' such  a  terror  in  my  guilty  conscience^ ' 
As  I  have  not  the  heart  to  look  that  way, 
Nor  stir  my  foot  until  he  be  removed, 
Methmks  in  him  I  see  his  father's  wounds 
Fresh  bleeding  in  my  sight ;  nay  he  doA  stand 
Like  to  an  angel  with  a  fi^  nwcnrd. 


To  bar  my  entranee  ai  )4wl  tM  40pr.:--^ 
JpritiM  step^  and  Hfkehiop  quicUy  tftance. 


Prueni  MaxUr  Barnes,  Ma$ier  James,  and  otben, 
toitk  John  Beane,  waamded  in  a  chair :—  ^nter  to 
them  the  Ma^or  of  Rochester,  with  Bronon  a 
prisoner. 

Barnes,  As  I  take  it.  Master  Mayor  of  Rochester. 

Mayor.  Thesame,  good  Master  Barnes/ 

Barnes.  WhathappylortOtteseotyoofaeretoirooIiNeB: 
That  yet  your  company  may  give  as  comfort. 
In  this  sad  time? 

Mayor.  Believe  me,  sad  indeed,  and  very  sad : — 
Sir,  the  eounoU^s  wai^nt  lately  came  Wme; 
About  the  search  for  one  Captain  Cre^vge^&owD, 
As  it  should  seem  suspected  of  thia  murder. 
Whom  ia  my  search  I  bapt  to  apprdiend. 
And  bemng^iai  4ie  bodies  of  the  mmrdered 
Bem^iied  here,  I  thougtat  it  reqaisite,    • 
To  make  thism  my  w»y  «nto4be  covit. 
Now  ^ing  thither  with  the  prisoner* 

Banes.  Believe  me  Sir,  ye  have  dime  cigfatg ood  service^ 
And  shewu  yourself  a  painfid  gentlepian^ 
And  shaU  no  doubt  deserve  well  of  4he  state. 

Jsmes.  INo  doubt  you  shall,  «nd  I  dmwtaseune  jmi^so. 
The  connoil  will  accept  weH  -of  the  same^ 

Barnes.  €(oedma£^rMayfNr,4tuswMiebed.asatt9C<nin6 
Is  not  yet  dead ;  look  you  wHere  now  be  site, 
But  past  aU  sense,  «iid4abouEiog  to  Us  en^* 
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Mayar.^  AJas,  poor  wretch ! 

Bmnmi.  Is  this  tfiat  BrowD  that  is  sospectedio  have  done 
the  murder  ?— a  goodly  man,  believe  me : — 
Too  fair  a  creature  for  so  foul  an  act. 

Brown.  My  name  is  Brown,  Sir, 

James.  I  know  you  well,  your  fortunes  have  been  fair. 
As  any  gentleman's  of  your  repute. 
But  Brown,  should  you  be  guilty  of  this  fact, — 
As  this  your  flight  has  given  shrewd  suspicion, — 
.   Qb  Brown  yoiir  hands  have  done  the  bloodiest  deed 
That  ever  .was  committed. 

Sraium.  He  doth  not  livedare^chaige  me  witli  it, 

James,  Pray  God  there  be  not. 

Mayor,  Serjeants  bring  him  nearer,  see  if  this  poor  soul 
■know  him, 

Barnes.  It  cannot  b<>«  these  two  days  space  he  knew  no 
creature. 

Brown.  Swounds !  lives  the  villain  yet?  (aside.) 

O  how  his  very  sight  affrights  my  soul  I 
His  very  eyes  will  speak  had  he  no  tongue» 
And  will  accuse  me. 

Barnes.  %e  how  his  wounds  break  oat  afiwsh  m 
bleeding  I 

James.  He  stirs  Umself. 

Mayor.  He  opens  his  eyes. 

Barnes^  See  how  he  looks  upon  him! 

Brown.  I  gave  him  fifteen  wounds —  (asides} 

Which  now  be  fifteen  mouths  that  do  accuse  me : 
In  every  wound  there  ^ia  a  bloody  tongue^ 
Which  will  all  spei^^^  although  he  hold  his  peace ; 
By  a  whole  jury  I  shall  be  accused* 

Barnes.  John,  dost  thou  hear?  Know*st  thou  this  man  t 


Mm.  Ye«i,  tliis  is  be  that  marder^  me 

and  Master  Saaders.  '   (Jh  ilikk»4own.) 

Jama.  O  hold  hiia  up ! 

Jfayor,  John  eomfoit thyself! 

Jama.  Bow  him  r — g^^e  htm  air.-^ 

Bwmet.  No,  he  is  dead. 

Broom.  Metfaibks  he  tiii  so  fearfbl  in  my  sight. 
That  were  he  now  but  where  I  saw  him  last, 
¥or  all  this  world  I  would  not  look  upon  liim. 

Bames^  The  wondrous  work  of  God  !--that  the  poor 
creiiture  not  speaking  fcr  two  days,  yetnow  should 
q)eak  to  accuse  this  man,  and  presently  yield  up 
his  soul. 

Jame$.  'Tis  very  strange. 

Mayor.  Serjeants  away ! — ^prepare  you  for  the  court. 
And  I  wiH  follow  you  immediately. 

Bamea.  Sure  the  revealing  of  this  murder's  strange. 

Jamei,  It  is  so  Sir ;  but  in  the  case  of  blood, 
God's  justice  hath  been  stiH  miraculous; 

Mayor.  I  have  heard  it  told,  that  digging  up  a  grave. 
Wherein  a  man  had  twenty  years  been  buried. 
By  finding  of  a  nail  knocked  in  the  scalp, 
And  due  enquiry  who  was  buried  there. 
The  murther  yet  at  length  did  come  to  light. 

JBomef.  I  have  beard  it  told,  that  once  a  traveller 
Being  in  the  hands  of  him  that  murdered  him. 
Told  him,  the  fern  that  then  grew  in  the  place, 
If  nothing  else,  yet  that  would  sure  reveal  him : 
And  seven  years  alter,  being  safb  in  London, 
There  came  a  sprig  of  fern  borne  by  the  wind. 
Into  the  room*  wheras  the  murderer  waS| 


A  t  sigh  t  whereof  b^  jsudckoIjT  9Mf  vp^    - 
Ai»d  tfa^  revveal'd  the  murdec 

James,  I'll  tell  you  Sir,  one  more  to  quit  yoof  ta)$  :<r^ 
A  woman  thai  had  nade  Bfwa^'berhQsbi^d^ 
And  nttiBg  to  behold  a  iragedyi 
At  Lynn  a  town  in  Norfolk^ 
Acted  by  pi^yet»  trarelUjig  diat  w^y^ 
Wherein  a  woman  ihathi^murUiecedher^s 
Was  ever  haunted  with  her  husband's  ghost  :-— 
The  passion  written  by  a  feeling  pen. 
And.  acted  by  i^^ood  tragediaji» 
She  waa  so  VMMred  with  the  eight  thereof* 
That  she  cried  out,*— the  play  was  made  for  her^ — 
And  openly  oonfest  her  husband's  murder. 

JBameM,  Howeirer  their*Sp  Gods  name  be  praised  for  this  I 
Yov  IKLaster  M^ayor  X  see  musi  to  tlie  Gourt». 
I  pray  yo|i  do  .vof  doty  to  the  Lords. 

J%or.  That  will  I  Sir« 

Jtonec  Gom^  1!U  go  along  with  you* 

(Ezeant.) 

Tragedy.  Here  are  thelaunees  that  hare  sluic'd  forth  sin. 
And  npt  the  venom'd  iilcer  of  foul  lust. 
Which  being  by  due  vjengeance  qualified. 
Here  Tragedy  of  force  must  need  conclude. 
Perhaps  it  may  seem  strange  unto  you  all. 
That  one  hath  not  revengM  another's  death. 
According  to  the  observation  of  such  course : 
The  reason  is,  that  now  of  truth  I  sing. 
And  should  I  add,  or  else  diminish  ou^ht. 
Many  of  these  spectators  then  could  say, 
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1  bar*  eonmilled  «rror  in  my  play. 

Bear  with  this  true  aad  hmne-tem  tiafedy^ 

YieMiaf  aa  ^laader  afgameat  aad  scope. 

To  iMiild  a  matte  of  iiapoitaica  oa ; 

And  in  such  formaa  haply  yoa  expeatod, 

"What  now  hath  MM,  to-monow  yon  tholl  see. 

Performed  by  History  or  Comedy« 


It  remains  now  to  sa^  H'  few  woids  respecting  the 
following  pages. 

They  were  imdertakeriry  hy  the  present  wiitor,  in 
conjunction  with  an  old'  and  ranch  v^ihied  FHend, 
whose  stale  oF  h^th  and  »more  important  a?6catiotts, 
prevented  Um  firom  hearing  the  part  in  it  which  he  at 
first  proposed,  and  the  work  has  suffered  materially  in 
consequence.  Thus  much  to  explain  the  use  of  tfie 
plural  pronoun,  which  without  this  explanation^,  mtf^ 
seem  to  be  an  affectation. 

No  small  number  of  books  hare  been  consulted  in 
the  compilation  of  these  pages,  a  far  greater  number 
indeed  than  by  the  bcaoty  fruits  may  appear.  The  eom- 
pOer  clainu  the  merit  of  having  taken  nothing  upon 
trust;  lie  has  read  carefully  all  the  works  which  he 
codd  procure  of  the  several  writers  upon  whose  merits 
he  has  ventured  to  pass  an  opinion,  and  that  opinion 
has  in  every  instance  been  his  own,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  its  justice  or  correctness. 

The  orthography  has  been  modernised  throughout  to 
fit  the  worlc  for  general  readers ;  and  the  lines  have 
beea  arranged  according  to  the  rhyme.      No  other 


liberties  have  hmn  tekea  wkH  the  «iftiMH  exeepi 
wfaere»  in  a  few  lostaaeeBy  obviow  iaeeirreetBeM  in  tht 
printing  or  pMiictiiatieB  defDonded  to  be  pul  right 

To  his  Friend  abore  dladed  ti^  the  Writer  is  under 
the  greatosl^ligatio]^  Cor  Ihe  use  of  books^  fer  pro* 
ciDwg  him  the  loan  of  boolw,  and  introducing  him  to 
various  sources  of  oiigiBal  iafiormation^  His  thanks 
are  also  due  to  the  Very  Rev»  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  Ibr  permission  to  examine  a 
manuscript  poem  in  their  library  i  to  th»Ilev.  H.  J.  Todd 
for  the  loeo  of  a  ij^sarce  poem  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Curteiii,  andother  books  from  his  librazy;  to  Messrs«^ 
houffM^i^  m4  Co.  BodcjBllerSj  for  the  loan  of  scarce 
and  valtiaUe  books  from  their  extensive  coBeetion»; 
to  Mm  |>>ocombe  of  G^aterbnry,  i«  aa  espeeial 
mwaetf  for  oommunications  respeoting  Dr#  Hawkes- 
wortb.  Ih#  Rev*  Joha  Daacombe*  Mnk  DaQOPfabfr 
Hid  JMfr,  William  Jaeskson  ;  to  Mn*  Lukyn^  of  Cm- 
terbury,  for  the  uise  of  some  taanusciipt  poems,  hf 
Mr.  William  Jackson  ;  and  .to  Mrs.  May  of  Bjerne. 
fieiir  Canterbury^  for  correct  copies  of  some  piiems 
wcitteoy  and  pubUstied  incorrecilyi  byb^  late  brother 
Mr.  James  Six. 

To  those  who^  knowing  the  compiler's  profeasioaal 
employments,  may  be  inclined  to  censure  him  fox  supr 
posed  neglect  of  his  more  serious  "  calling''  for  tlfie 
**  idle  trade"  of  authorship,  upon  a  subject  which  tb^y 
xiay  deem  light  and  trifling,  he  might  reply,  if  there 
were  not  a  tinge  of  vanity  it /in  the  words  oftbepodt^— 


'  neque  semper  arcum 


TtndU  Apollo :'- 
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he  has,  however,  another  quotation  at  hand,  and  with 
tiiat,  as  it  exactly  suits  hTs  case,  he  will  take  bb 
leare. 

**F4irdiaM  hocUudmm  pasni  furor  esievideri: 
Sed  qmddam  Juror,  hie  uiUUatii  kabet ; 

Semper  in  obtutu  mentem  uetat  es$e  malorum, 
Prmuntu  casus  imsnemaremque  faeit**'* 

(0?id.  TrUt  Lib.  iv.  Eleg.  i.) 


•  Haply  my  lo?e  of  ▼efte  may  fully  seem  : 
All  thongb  it  be,  ibis  recompence  I  sbare, — 

My  miod  it  luret  from  many  a  pafntVil  theme. 
And  sweet  oblivion  briaga  of  preeeat  care. 


SIR  THOMAS  WYATT. 

Born  1503.— Died  1642. 


**  Then  leimeflif  to  Medway*9  streamy 

Where  flowing  iVyatt  used  to  dream 

BU  moral  fancies  !    Itied  towers^ 

'Neaih  which  the  sibcer  Naiad  pours 

Her  murmuring  waves  through  verdant  meads, 

Where  the  rtcA  herd  luxuriant  feeds  ; ' 

How  often  m  your  still  recesses, 

I've  seen  the  muse  inflowing  tresses, 

Scatter  her  flowers  as  Wyatt  bade, 

Jn  Spring's  enameWd  colours  clad  ! 

Sir  £.  Brydges. 


Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  was  descended  from  a  re- 
spectable family  originally  settled  in  Yorkshire.  He 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Wyatt,  being  the  eldest  of 
three  children.  His  brother  Henry  Wyatt  lived  also 
in  Rent,  but  his  family  subsequently  removed  into  the 
County  of  Essex, — His  sister  Margaret  married  Sir 
Anthony  Lee,  ancestor  to  the  Earls  of  Litchfield. 

Sir  Henry  Wyatt,  the  father  of  the  poet,  was  a  man 
distinguished  in  his  time  by  the  favour  of  two  sovereigns. 
He  seems  to  have  attached  himself  to  the  House  of 
Lancaster,  and  to  have  incurred  in  consequence  the 
displeasure  of  Richalrd  the  third,  by  whose  directions  he 
was  confined  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  There  is  a  story 
connected  with  his  confinement,  which  absurd  as  it 
oertainly  is,  has  attained  with  a  late  biographer  some 
degree  of  credit, — ^We  are  told  by  the  inscription  on  his 
Monument,  ^<  That  he  was  imprisoned  tmd  tortured  in  the 
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Tower,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Third,  and  kept  in 
that4ungeon,  when  he  was  fed  and  preserved  by  a  cat.^* 
The  tradition  illustratiye  of  tfcis  record  is,  that  the  cat 
brought  him  every  day  a  pigeon  from  a  neighbouring 
dove-house.  .  The  untameable  disposition,  and  total 
want  of  personal  attachment,  which  are  the  well  known 
characters  of  the  domestic  cat,  are  sufficient  to  confute 
Uiis  legend. 

Sir  Henry  Wyatt  was  the  first  of  his  name  who  settled 
in  Kent.  About  the  year  1493,  he  purchased  the 
castle  ^nd  estate  of  Allington,  near  Maidstone,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Medway. — Here  he  fixed  his  family, 
and  his  descendants  as  long  as  they  retained  it,  made 
this  pleasant  seat  the  chief  place  of  their  residence.* 

*  Allington  Castle  seems  to  ha?e  been  fortified  so  earljr  as 
tbe  time  of  Edward  the  first,  nrheo  it  belonged  to  Sir  Stephen 
de  Peqchesfer.  It  was  afterwards  part  of  the  ample  possessions 
of  the  Cobhams.    It  reverted  to  the  Crown  upon  the  attainder 
of  Sir  lliomas  Wyatt  the  younger,  in  1554,  and  was  given  by 
Qneen  Elizabeth  to  the  Astley  family. — By  this  family  the 
Castle  was  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  and  the  park  broken  up 
and  cntttvated.    The  present  ruins  are  extensive,  but  exhibit 
<  bnt  little  remains  of  a  place  of  strength-7-the  moat  still  exists, 
and  en  ancient  gate «^ ay,  built  by  one  of  the  Cobhams,  as  well 
AS  oneof  tiM  round  towers,  which  is  teryjarge.  '<  The  Castle," 
ftays  Dr.  No.tt, "  though  partly  in  ruins,  still  serves  as  a  residence 
to  a  farmer  and  three  or  four  labourers.    The  situation  is  sin- 
gularly pretty*-lt  stands .  ia  an  angle  of  a  sweetly  verdant 
meadow  surrounded  on  three  aides  by  the  Medway.  The  oppo- 
site bank  is  abrupt,  and  clothed  with  hanging  woods.    The 
groonds  behind  the  Castle  form  a  gentle  declivity,  varied  with 
groves  of  wood,  and  hop-grounds  intermixed.    The  country 
dame  who  shews  the  Castle  to  strangers,  takes  them  to  one  of 
the  towers,  and  tells  them  it  is  the  identical  place  where  the 
old  Sir  Henry  was  imprisoned ;  and  then  points  to  an  adjoining 
dove-house,  whence  the  faithful  cat,  she  assures  them,  rega- 
larly  took  the  pigeon  every  day  to  support  her  master  with." 
The  rains  and  estate  form  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Romney. 
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Soon  afterwards,  he  made  a  further  purchase  in  Kent, 
of  the  estate  and  mansion  of  the  Mote,  also  near  Maid- 
stone, and  the  present  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Romney. 

Sir  Henry  Wyatt  was  a  Privy  Counsellor  to  Henry 

the  seventh,  and  named  in  that  Monarch's  will  as  one  of 

his  executors.     He  was  afterwards  appointed  of  the 

Council  for  the  management  of   public  affairs    during 

the  minority  of  Henry  the  eighth. — Upon  the  coronation 

of  the  latter,  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath ;  and 

after  the  Rattle  of  Spurs,  where  he  held  a  military 

command,  was  further  distinguished  by  the  chivalrous 

title  of  a  Knight  Banneret  in  the  field  of  battle — ^this 

■  happened  in  1513.  In  1516  he  was  appointed  to  preside 

certain  days  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  about  the  same 

.  time  was  constituted  Knight  Marshall ;  in  wliich  capiicity 

he  attended  his  master  to  Calais,  when  the  famous  inter- 

,  view  took  place  between  the  two  Kings  in  the  plains  of 

Ardres.     In  1521  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  King's 

jewels.     In  1527  he  entertained  the  King  at  his  Castie 

of  AUington,  who  was  then,  according  to  a  praisewcNrtby 

custom,  now  too  much  neglected,  going  his  progress 

nrand  Kent.      In  1533  he  appears  to  have  b<^n  the 

,  King'^  Ewerer,  an  office  of  considerable  distinction. 

Sir  Henry  Wyatt  died  at  Allingtonin  1530,  being 
not  less  than  78  years  of  age. 

SirThemas  Wyatt  was  bom  at  AlUngton  Castle  in 
Kent,  in  1503,  and  was  sent  to  the  Universi^  of  Cam- 
bridge, ai  the  eady  age  of  twelve  years.  Qe  was  of 
St  John's  College  ;  toolc  his  degree  of  Batchelor  in 
1518,  and  that  of  Master  in  1520.-T.  Wood  says  he  was 
afterwards  removed  to' Oxford,  which  assertion  seems 
contra^  to  the  evidence  of  several  f^-cts.     It  is  certain 
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that  he  had  finished  his  studies^  and  was  admitted  a 
,  gentleman  of  the  King's  bedchamber,   8ome  time  pre- 
▼ious  to  the  year  1525.     . 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  married,  in  the  year  1523,  Eliza- 
beth the  daughter  of  Brook  Lord  Cobham,.and  his 
eldest  son,  the  unfortunate  Sir  Tliomas  Wyatt  the 
younger,  was  bom  the  following  year. 

The    next  memorable  incident  in  the  life  <^  Sir 
Tliomas  Wyatt,  is  after  an  interval  of  nine  yemrs^  when, 
.^iu  1533,  he  officiated  for  his  father  at  the  coronation  of 
Anne   Eoleyn,  in  his  capacity  of  Ewerer. .  All  that 
we  know  of   him  during  this  interval  is,  thathe  fiUed 
the  part  of  a  courtier  so  well  as  to  hay.e  obtained  the 
envied  situation  of  favourite  to  his  capricious  and  dan*- 
gerous  master.     His  ascendency  over  the  King  at  this 
time  was  so  great,  that  his  recommendatiott  was  09a- 
sidered  the  surest  road  to  preferment,  and  it  becaaoe  a 
common  saybg  upon  any  unexpected  promotion,  thai 
the  successful  candidate  '^  had  been  in  Wyatt's  closet.'^ 
The  accomplishments  which  insured  our  poet  iAkin 
exalted  station,  w^e — great  personal  beauty^ — a  quick 
and  ready  ^,TT-a  generous  and  open  ^sposition,-*^ 
dexterity  in  the  martial  exercises  of  the  times, — ^a  talent 
for   verse, — ^skiH  ip  languages,  and  in  music.    It  i» 
certain  that  during  this  period  of  hb  life,  Wyatt  en- 
tered with  animation  into  all  the  gaiety  and  (Ussipatioii 
of  the  court,  and  as  sueh  a  life  seems  to  have  been 
congenial  to  his  disposition,  he  C4>pears  to  have  been 
happy  and  contented.    To   these  halcyon  days,    he 
doubtless  alludes  in  the  following  stanza: 

"  What  earthly  thine;  more  can  I  crave  ? 

What  would  I  wish  mure  at  my  will  { 
Nolhhig  on  earth  more  would  I  have. 

Save  what  I  have,  to  have  it  stUL'* 
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It  was  also  during  this   spring-time  of  his  age  that 
love   gave    inspiration  to  his  muse.      His    reverend 
biographer  takes  great  pains  to  convince  us  tliat  it  was 
of  that  rare  kind  called  platonic  love, — "  an  innocent 
but  a  dangerous  friendsliip."     It  was   the  practice  of 
the  poets  of  thatage^  a  practice  borrowed  from  the 
example   of  their  master  Petrarch,  to  single  out   some 
object  to  whom  they  might  address  the  most  impassioned 
strains,  without  even  a  distant  expectation  of  obtaining 
the  usually  hoped  for  reward  of  such  efforts.     Surrey, 
the  celebrated  contemporary  and  friend  of  Wyatt,  was 
a  married  man  when  he  assumed  this  poetic  passion 
for  his  Geraldine,  who  was  herself  a  child,  and  in  the 
end   but  ill  requited  his  labours.     At  a  period  rather 
later.  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  himself   a    married     man, 
singled  out  the   Lady  Rich,  a  married  woman,  as  the 
hermne  of  his   muse,  and  under  the  assumed  titles  of 
Astrophel   and  Stella,   addressed  to  her  a  volume   of 
poems  in  the  language  of  genuine  passion.    The  object 
of  Wyatt's  attachment  was   the  beautiful   and  unfor- 
tunate Anne  Boleyn.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  it 
tends  in  a  degree  to  confirm  the  opinion   that  this 
poetic  love  was  of  the  kind  termed  platonic,   that  the 
ladies,  in  almost  every  instance,  requited  the  infatuated 
poets  with  the  disdain  they  most  justly  merited.     It  is 
probable  that  this  practice  was  not  confined  to  poets 
only,  but  that  in  them  it  became  notorious,  and  was 
handed  down   to  posterity  from  their  embodying  it  in 
verse.     Dr.  Nott  has  entered  into  an  attempt  to  pal- 
liate^  if  not  to  justify  it, — the  attempt  is  fruitless^ — the 
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practice  admits  of  no  |raiIiation, — ^it  was  both  cnmmal 
and  absurd.* 

Tliat  the  object  of  Wyatt's  poetic,  or  if  the  term  be 
more  appropriate,  platonic  affection,  was  AnneBolejrn, 
is  proved  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  works,  as 
well  as  from  some  obscure  notices  in  the  history  of  the 
time,  and  from  family  tradition.  One  of  his  poems  is 
addressed  to  his  love  called  Anna;  in  others,  he  alludes 
t6  the  necessity  of  relinquishfng  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions tb  a  powerful  rival,  and  there  is  a  sonnet  begin- 
ning with  the  line 

'<  Wbosoiist  to  hunt,  I  know  where  is  a  hind.'' 


*  Id  his  life  of  Surrey,  Dr.  NoU  goes  the  length  to  assert, 
that  '<  Petrarch  avowed  his  attachment  to  Laara  when  she  wa9 
a  married  woman ;  yet  his  love  was  deemed  the  purest  and  roost 
exalted  that  the  human  breast  could  entertain."  In  a  note  to . 
this  passage,  the  Rev,  Dr.  further  remarks — "  Some  donbu 
have  been  entertained  of  late,  whether  Laura  was  really  a 
married  woman,  as  has  been  generally  supposed.  Lord  Wood- 
houselee  has  written  an  ingenions  essay  to  prove  that  she 
lived  and  died  single.  The  point  mnst  siiU  be  considered  as 
douU/ul,  But  which  ever  way  the  truth  may  lie,  in  Surrey'9 
time  Laura  tras,  /  believe,  universalhj  believed  to  have  been 
married"  This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  how  far  a  writer 
may  be  carried  ui  his  wish  to  support  a  particular  point.  Dr. 
Nott  is  endeavouring  to  palliate  a  practice  deserving  only  of 
reprobation,  and  he  desires  to  support  it  by  the  authority  of 
great  names.  8uob  trifling  to  call  it  by  no  worse  term,  with  th« 
character  of  the  illustrious  dead,  is  not  honotir»ble  in  any 
writer.  Dr.  Nott  mnst  have  known,  if  he  had  read  the  essay  of 
Lord  Woodbouselee,  two  things :  first — that  Laura  was  never 
married;  secondly,  that  in  Surrey* s  lime y  the  universal  opinion 
was,  that  she  was  never  married.  The  fact  is,  that  the  calumny 
originated  in  the  infamous  vanity  of  a  Frenchman  in  the  last 
century.  The  essay  of  Lord  Woodbouselee  contains  an  ample 
refntation  of  this  attempt,  and  is  a  most  ingenious,  delightful, 
and  praise-worthy  composition.  Its  merits  are  not  sofficiently  . 
known,  and  it  has  not  been  justly  appreciated. 
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which  contains  the  following  express  declaration: 

*<  Wboso  lUtto  hnot,  I  pat  him  out  of  doubt. 
As  well  as  I  may  spend  bm  time  in  irain  ; 
Graven  with  diamonds,  in  letters  plain, 

There  is  written  her  fair  neck  round  about,    . 
'*  Noli  me  tangere  ;"  for  Cassar's  I  am 
And  wild  for  to  hold,  though  1  seem  tame/' 

When  the  British  tyrant  had  detereiined  to  sacrifice 

the  unfortnnate  Anne  to  his  lust,  attempts  were  made 

hj  his  agents  to  fix  a  stain  upon  her  honour,  and  among 

others  the  attachment  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyattwas  selected 

as  affording  a  pretence  of  that  nature.     Writers  are  not 

wanting  who  assert,  that  he  made  himself  a  vc^untaiy 

confession  of  criminal  intimacy  with  her  previous  to 

her  marriage.     There  is  every  reason  to  hope,  for  the 

credit  of  our  poet,  that  this  calumny  was  without  foun* 

datton.     It  is  not,  it  must  he  cohfessed,  contrary  to  the 

character  and  spirit  of  the  time,  which  afford  instanced 

of  every  thing  mean,  dastardly,  and  disgusting  ;  hut 

there  can  be  little  doubt  had  he  made  such  an  aclaiow-* 

ledgement,  that  he  would  have  added   another  to  ihe 

train  of  victims  which  accompanied  tlMs  most  revolting 

tragedy.* 

*  The  whole  compass  of  history  does  not  furnish  an  example 
of  more  infernal  tyranny  on  the  part  of  a  ruler,  or  more  servile, 
base,  and  dastardly  conduct  on  that  of  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful nobility,  than  that, exhibited  in  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  Anne  Boleyn.  She  was  found  guilty  of  a  revolting  and 
unnatural  crime,  upon  evidence  of  the  slightest  and  most  8ns« 
picious  nature  ;  her  near  relation,  the  Dake  of  NorfoH?,  pre* 
iiding  at  the  head  of  a  jury  consisting  of  the  prime  of  Eng- 
land's nobility  ;  the  gentle,  the  chivalrous  Surrey,  alas!  officia- 
ting as  Marshall.  The  number  of  Dukes,  Marquisses,  Earls, 
and  Barons  assembled  on  this  disgusting  occasion,  was  twenty- 
six,  and  history  has  consigned  their  names  to  eternal  infamy. 
The  conduct  of  the  royal  monster  outrages  humanity.  **  The 
oak/'  says  Dr.   Nott|  «<  is,  I  believe,  still  existing,    called 
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Th€re  are  reasons  to  presume  that  the  miserable 
Queen^  either  from  vanity,  or  motives  even  less  justi- 
fiable, was  not  totally  insensible  to  Wyatt's  passion^ 
whatever  its  nature  may  have  been.     We  are  told  that 
she  indulged  in  reciting  his  poems  composed  in  her 
praise  ;  that  she  retained  his  sister  about  her  person, 
even  to  the  latest  moment  of  her  life,  and  rewarded  her 
with  the  last  kind  look  and  gift  she  had  to  bestow  ;  that 
the  individuals  of  Wyatt*s  family,  for  a  long  time  after 
her  death,  considered  themselves  bound  in  honour  to 
defend  the  memory  of  the  murdered  Queen  ;  and  thq^t 
one  of  them  when  young,  had  collected  materials  with 
the  intention  of  refuting  the  calumnies  of  her  accusers. 
Considering  the  affair  in  this  light,  the  practice  before 
reprobated  appears  even  moie  detestable,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  suspect  that  it  afforded  the  most  unfeeUng 
of   all  tyrants  the  pretence  for   sacrificing  an    inno- 
cent, but  unguarded  woman,  to  his  inhuman  lust.     In 
this  remark  it  is  not  intended  to  impute  blame  solely  to 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt — ^itis  well  known  that  several  indi- 

Henry's  oak,  in  Epping  Forest,  under  which  that  King  breaks 
fasted,  his  hounds  and  attendant  train  beside  him,  on  the  morn- 
iDg  which  he  had^directed  Anne  Boleyn  to    be  beheaded. — 
There  he  remained  nntit  he  heard  the  gnn  fired,  which  was  to 
be  thfc  signal  to  mark .  the  time  of  the  striking  off  her  head. 
No  sooner,  did  he  hear  it,  than  starttug  up,  he  exclaimed 
**  Ah!  Ah  !  it  is  done — the  business  is  done — uncouple  the  hounds, 
let  us  now  follow  the  sport!"    It  is  painful  to  add,  for  it  reflects 
discredit  upon  human  nature,  that  Henry,  after  his  return 
from  hunting  that  very  evening,  married  Lady  Jane  Seymour." 
The  only  redeeming  instance  in  this  horrid  tragedy,  is  the  con- 
duct of  tlie  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  one  of  the 
jnry.    Hi-  had  been  a  lover  of  the  Queen's  in  early  life,  and 
would  have  made  her  his  wife  but  was  competled  to  resign  her 
to  the  tyrant.    On  seeing  her  brought  into  conrt  as  a  criminal, 
his  feelings  were  overpowered,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  scene. 
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Tidttals  actaijly  suffered  death  for  their  supposed 
attadiment  to  the  Queen.  Why  may  not  these  have  been 
platonic  lowers  7 ' 

From  this  period  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  seems  to  have 
strong  his  lyre  to  other  notes  than  love.     We  are  in- 
formed that  he  contributed  Very  materially  to  the  Re- 
formation/ as  it  was  called,  or  more  correctly  speaking, 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses.     As  a  pre- 
liminary step,  he  had  previously  joined  the  conspiracy 
by  which  Cardinal  Wolsey   suffered  disgrace.      Dr. 
Nott  is  inclined  to  think  that  Wyatt  was  induced  to 
this  line  of  conduct  by  religious  conviction  ;  he  however 
furnishes  us  with  the  following  anecdote  of  him,  which, 
with  its  Corollary,  does  not,  it  must  be  allowed,  tend 
to  confirm  his  opinion.     ''  One  day   as  the  King  was 
coHYersmg  with  Wyatt  on  the  suppression  of  monaste- 
ries, he  expressed  his   apprehension   on  the   subject, 
saying,  he  foresaw  it  would  excite  general  alarm,  should 
the  crown  resume  to  itself  such  extensive  possessions  as 
those  belonging  to  the  church/'     "  True  Sire,"  replied 
Wyatt,  "  but  what  if  the  rook's  nests  were  buttered  V 
Henry  understood  the  force  and  application  of  the  pro- 
verb, and  is  said  from  that  moment  toliave  formed  the 
design  of  making  the  nobility  a  party  in  the  reformation, 
by  giving  to  them  a  portion  of  the  church  lands .''    The 
"  rook's  nests"  assuredly  were  '*  buttered"  lavishly,  and 
among  the  rest  that  belonging  to  our  bard.     We  are 
told  by  the  same   authority,  that  the  King  "  reserved 
for  him  the  house  of  the  Friars  at   Aylesford  in  Kent, 
which  he  had  particularly  requested  to  have,"  and  that 
"it was  an  acquisition  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Wyatt,  as  it  adjoined  his  family  estate  at  AUington.** 
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After  this  acknowledgmeHt  it  is  litde  better  than  (q^j 
to  speak  of  Wyatt's  attadtmeat  to  Heary's  reformation 
fix>iii  religious  or  disinterested  motives. 

The  honour  of  Knighthood  was  conferred  upon.  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  on  Easter-day^  March  18thy  1536;  soon 
after  which  he  was  confined  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Tower, — ^The  cause  of  this  imprisonment  is  unknown  ; 
btit  is  said  to  have  arisen  out  of  some  personal  quarrel 
between  himself  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk*  It  appears 
to  have  b^en  of  «hort  duration,  and  not  to  have  pro- 
duced any  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the  King  as  it 
respected  Sir  Tliomas  Wyatt*  Immediately-  after  his 
liberation,  he  was  appointed  to  a  command  in  the  army 
designed  to  act  against  the  rebels  in  LincolnsluFe ;  apd 
in  the  ensuing  year,  he  was  nominated  High  Sheriff 
for  the  County  of  Kent. 

In  April  1537,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  was  sent  Em- 
bassador to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  ^then  resi- 
dent in  Spain.  We  are  informed  that  he  was  selected 
for  this  embassy,  in  consequence  of  the  unlimited  con- 
fidence his  master  was  disposed  to  place  in  him,  amd 
the  chance  that  his  engaging  manners  and  address  might 
contribute  to  promote  the  intentions  of  his  mission* — 
It  i&  not  consistent  with  the  object  of  the  present  work 
to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  this  negociation,  as  tt\ey 
are  matters  of  general  history,  and  may  be  found  at 
full  in  the  proper  places.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  though 
he  did  not  fully  accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  employer, 
seems  to  have  conducted  himself  with  much  firmness 
and  prudence,  and  entirely  to  his  satisfaction.  The 
situatiod,  however,  was  neither  very  pleasant  nor  pro- 
fitable to  him^  and  he  repeatedly  signified  his  desire  to 
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be  recalled.  He  had  for  his  associate  in  this  affair, 
the  afterwards  too  fiimoiis  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London. 
This  mean  spirited  and  vindictive  man,  thinking  him- 
self humbled  by  the  ascendency  of  Wyatt's  taktnts, 
and  the  respect  shewn  to  him  by  the  £mperor>  medi- 
tated 4he  design  of  revenging  himself,  and  accordingly 
accused  him  of  corresponding  with  Cardinal  Pole,  at 
that  time  a  proclaimed  traitor,  and  of  speaking  disre- 
spectfuUy-  of  the  King.  He  was  at  length  permitted  to 
tetrntt  which  he  did  in  June  1539,  and  immediately 
requested  a  public  enquiry  into  his  conduct,  a^  con- 
nected with  the  subjects  of  Bonner's  charges.  He 
was  assuared  by  Cromwell,  then  in  power,  that  Hie 
whole  had  been  submitted  to  investigation  during  his 
absence,  and  dismissed  as  unfounded. 

A  short  time  only  was  allowed  Sir  Thomas  Wyoitt 
for  the  repose  he  longed  to  enjoy  at  his  favourite  resi- 
dence in  Kent,  which  was  now  Us  own,  and  which  he 
took  a  great  delight  in  improving.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1539,  circumfitances  again  required  that  he 
should  resume  his  situation  at  the  Emperor's  court-^ 
This  embassy  seems  to  have  been  as  unproductive  of 
benefioiai  consequences  as  the  forma*;  it  was  however 
of  slK»rt  duration,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  returned  to 
En^and  in  the  following  spring.  Motives  of  a  private 
nature  seem  to  have  induced  him  to  press  earnestly  for 
his  recall  in  this  instance.  He  was  aware  that  the  party 
mimical  to  Cromwell  was  gaining  an  ascendency 
ovefr  the  King,  and  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  be  iqpon 
the  spot  to  defend  himself  from  the  consequences  of 
that  great  man's  fall.  His  suspicions  were  well  founded, 
within  two  months  from  the  arrival  of  Wyatt,  the  ruin 
of  the  minister  was  accomplished. 
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Bonner  selected  this  time  as  a  fit  one  again  to  bring 
forward  his  charges  against  his  late  colleague.  He  did 
so,  and  so  effectually,  as  to  produce  an  immediate  com- 
mand for  the  apprehension  and  confinement  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Wjratt ;  who  was  committed  to  the  Tower  upon  the 
double  charge,  of  holding  a  tieasonable  correspondence, 
and  of  u^ing  disrespectful  language  in  speaking  of  the 
King,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1540,  or.  beginning 
of  1641.  He  was  treated  with  more  than  common  ri- 
g6ur,  andhas  recorded  the  event  in  one  6f  his  best  short 

pieces,  addressed  to  Sir  Francis  Bryan : 

Sighs  are  my  food ;  my  drink  they  are  my  tears ; 

CUnldiig  of  fetters  sach  music  "would  crave : 
Stink  and  close  air  away  my  life  wears  j 

Innocency  is  all  the  bope  I  ha^e.-> 
Rain,  wind,  or  weather  I  judge  by  mine  ears  ; 

Malice  assaalts  tliat  righteousness  should  have.— 
Sure  I  am,  my  Bryan,  this  wound  shall  heal  again  ; 
Bnt  yet  alas  I  dte  scar  slmll  still  remain. 

la  this  confinement,  Wyatt  spent  several  months.  At 
length  Bonner  haying  prepared  his  evidence,  a  hearing 
took  place  before  the  Privy  Council,  some  time  about 
the  month  of  June,  1541.  Wyatt  in  ^^s  defence,  de- 
livered an  oration^  which  has  been  fortunately  pre-r 
served^  and  is  a  monunient  of  tiie  speaker's  wisdcun^ 
etoquence,  fitmness,  and  command  of  language.  As 
there  cannot  be  a  better  jMroduction  from  which  to  select 
aspecimen  o£  Wyatt's  prose,  the  fallowing  is  submitted 
as  curious  in  more  particulars  than  one. — ^After  having 
refuted  die  principal  charges,  ha  remarks : — 

^*  But' what  thing  is  that,  that  these  men  would  not 
¥n»at  for  their  purpose,  that  wrest  such  things.  They 
found  fault  that  I  did  not  them  the  honour  that  belongs 
to  the  King's  ambassadors. — I  lent  not  them  my  horses 
when  they  went  out  of  Barcelona;  nor  I  did  not  ac- 
company them  on  the  way.'' 
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*<  Krat  I  report  me  to  my  senraoASy  some  of  wkoo^ 
Ve  genti^men,  rigbt  honest  men ;  to.  their  lervaats ; 
^ !  and  let  them  answer  themselves*  Did  ye  not  sit 
always  at  the  upper  end  <rf  the  table  ?  Went  we  abroad  at 
any  time  together^  but  either  the  one  or  the  other  was  at 
my  right  hand?  Came  any  man  to  visit  me,  whom  I 
made  not  do  ye  reverence,  and  visit  ye  too?  Had  ye 
not  in  the  galley  the  best  and  most  commodious  places  ? 
Had  any  man  a  worse  than  I  ?  Where  ye  were  char* 
ged  with  a  groat,  was  I  not  charged  with  five  ?  Was 
not  I  for  all  this  first  in  the  commission?  Was  not  I 
ambassador  resident  ?  A  better  man  than  either  of  ye 
boA,  should  have  gone  without  that  honour  that  I  did 
you,  if  he  had  looked  for  it.  I  know  no  man  that  did 
you  dishonour,  but  your  unmannerly  behaviour,  that 
made  ye  a  laughing  stock  tq  all  that  came  into  your 
company;  and  me  sometimes  to  sweat  for  shame  to  see 
you;  yet  let  other*  judge  how  I  hid  and  covered  your 
faults.  But  I  have  not  to  do  to  charge  you;  I  will 
not  spend  the  time  about  it. 

*^  Batm«rk  I  pray  you !  *  I  lent  not  them  my  horses.' 

They  never  desired  to  go  into  the  town,  to  walk  or  stir 

out  of  their  lodgings,  but  they  had  inule,  or  horse,  oi 

both,  ready  for  them,  foot  olothy  and  harnessed  with 

velvet,  the  best  that  I  had  for  mule  or  hackney. — 

Many  !  it  was  thought  indeed  among  us  that  Bonner 

could  hare  been  content  to  have  been  upon  a  genet 

with  giU  harness.^    These  men  came  in  post  and  went 

agam  ia  post  At  their  parting,  my  servants  had  gotten 

thdr  post  horses  ready ;    would  they  have  had  without 

neeessity,  my  horse  to  have  ridden  post?     I  brought 

fliem  to  their  horse ;  would  they  I  should  have  accom* 

paaied  them  nding  in  post  ?     Children  would  not  have 
c 
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played  the  fool  so  notably.  Was  not  this  a  pretty  ar- 
ticle towards  treason  to  have  been  alledged  against  me 
by  Bonner  ?  Some  men  might  think  that  hereby  a  man 
might  perceiye  the  malice  that  hath  moved  my  trouble. 
But  yet  it  shall  be  more  manifest. 

'<  Another  occasion  there  is,  that  I  i^ould  say, — 
"  They  v^ere  more  meet  to  be  parish  priests  than  am- 
bassadors.'^ By  my  truth,  I  never  liked  them  indeed 
for  ambassadors ;  and  no  more  did  the  most  part  of 
them  thsit  saw  them,  and  namely,  they  that  had  to  do 
with  them.  But  that  I  said  not,  on  my  faith,  to  any 
stranger.  But  if  I  said  they  were  meeter  to  be  parish 
priests,  on  my  faith  I  never  remember  it;  and  it  is  not 
like  I  should  say  so,  for  as  far  as  I  could  see,  neither 
of  them  both  had  greatly  any  fancy  to  mass ;  and  that 
ye  know  were  requisite  for  parish  priests ;  for  this,  all 
that  were  there  can  report,  that  not  one  of  them  all  the 
while  they  were  there,  said  mass,  or  offered  to  hear 
mass,  though  it  was  but  a  superstition.  I  say  both 
Mason  and  I,  because  of  the  name  that  Englishmen 
then  had  to  be  all  Lutherans,  were  fain  to  entreat  them 
that  we  might  sometimes  shew  ourselves  in  the  church 
together,  that  men  conceived  not  an  ill  opinion  of  us. 
^t  Mason  be  asked  of  this.  It  was  not  like  then  that 
the  Bishop  of  London  should  sue  to  have  the  scrip- 
ture in  English  taken  out  of  the  church. 

'^  But  because  I  bound  myself  to  make  tlus  malice 
of  my  accusers  to  appear  manifest  to  you,  let  me  oome 
to  another  part  of  their  accusing,  which  was,  by  Bon- 
ner's letters  to  the  E^l  of  Essex,  that  I  Uved  vicioiisly 
amongst  the  Nuns  of  Barcelona. 

**  To  the  end  ye  be  fully  persuaded  and  infoxmed  of 
the  matter,  there  be  many  Nuns  in  the  town^  and  moat 
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of  tftoB  gentfefwomen ;  and  many  here  and  there  tatk 
with  &Qse  ladieSy  and  when  they  will,  go  in  and  ^ 
company  together  with  them,  talking  in  their  chambers. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Emperor's  chamber.  Earls,  Lords, 
Dukes  use  the  same,  and  I  among  them.  I  used  not 
^e  pastime  in  company  with  ruffians,  but  with  such  as 
these ;  or  with  the  ambassadors  of  Ferrara,  of  Mantua, 
or  of  Venice,  a  man  of  forty  years  old,  and  such 
Tieious  company. 

"  I  pray  you  now  let  me  turn  my  tale  to  Bonner,  for 
this  riseth  of  him ;  yea !  and  so  I  think  doth  all  the 
rest ;  for  his  crafty  malice  I  suppose  in  my  conscience 
abusetii  the  other's  simpleness. 

"  Come  oa  now  my  Lord  of  London, — ^what  is  my 
abominable  and  vidous  living?  Do  ye  know  it? — or 
haye  ye  heard  it?  I  grant  I  do  not  profess  chastity ; 
but  yet  I  use  no  abomination.  If  ye  know  it,  tell  it 
fa^e,  with  whom,  and  when  ?  If  ye  heard  it,  who 
is  your  author?  Haye  you  seen  me  have  any  harlot  in 
my  house  whilst  ye  were  in  my  company  ?  Did  you 
ever  see  woman  so  much  as  dine  or  sup  at  my  table  ? 
STone,  butfor  your  pleasure!  The  woman  that  was 
in  the  galley;  which  I  assure  you  may  be  well  seen, 
for  before  you  came,  neither  she  nor  any  oth^r  came 
above  the  mast  But  because  the  gentiemen  took 
pleasure  to  see  you  entertain  her,  therefore  they  made 
ber  dine  and  sup  with  you ;  and  they  liked  well  your 
look,  your  carving  to  Madonna,  your  drinking  to  her, 
■«nd  your  pUymg  under  the  table.  Ask  Mason,  ask 
BUge,  (Bowes  is  dead,)  ask  Wolf  that  was  my  Stew- 
ard; they  can  tell  how  the  gentlemen  marked  it,  and 
talked  of  it.  It  was  play  to  them ;  the  keeping  of  your 
bottles  that  no  man  might  drink  but  yourself;  and. 
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*\  That  die  little  lat  priest  itere  a  joHij  ttonel  ^fer  the 
Signora.^    This  was  then:  talk ;  It  is  not  my  deviccu'^ 

it  may  be  remarked  here^  dutt  my  Lord  of  Londoa 
is  treated  with  rery  little  ceremony  tfarougkout  the 
whole  of  this  speech,  and  must  have  made,  as  he  as^ 
suredly  deserved,  a  very  ridiculous  figure.  The  otiier 
{nriest  alluded  to  was  Dr.  Haynes,  the  King's  chaplain; 

After  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  acquittal,  the  Kung,  to 
mark  his  sense  of  the  injustice  done  him,  conferred 
upon  him  several  valuable  grants  of  land,  and  offices 
of  trust.  Bat  our  Poet  sought  retirement,  and  the 
cultivation  of  his  talents  upon  the  banks  of  the  Medway. 
Soon  after  this  escape  he  composed  many  of  his  best 
pieces,  and  among  others,  bis  satires  addressed  to 
Poynz  and  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  and  his  paraj^vase  of 
the  seven  penetentiary  psalms,  which  was  considered 
by  him  principally  as  a  religious  exercise. 

At  this  period  of  his  life.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  seems 
to  have  had  the  command  of  a  ship  of  war,  «s  appeam 
from  a  passage  in  a  Latin  poem  by  Leland  die  antMfoaiy.* 
The  sea  service  at  tbis  era  was  not  a  distroct  branch  of 
the  mUitary  department  of  f^  state,  and  the  coHunand 
of  ships  was  given  indiscrimmately  to  any  approved 
leader.  The  circumstance,  however,  may  be  advanced 
in  proof  of  the  versatility  of  Wyatt's  genius. 

In  die  autumn  of  1542  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  was  sent 
by  order  of  the  Kmg,  to  meet  the  Imperial  ambassador 
who  had  landed  at  Falmouth,  for  the  pisrpose  of  cdn- 

*  HiBc  PiDus  yoUicrU;  nova  hiec  trircmiSy 

Cui  Praefectus  eral  nieus  Viattin ;    ^ 
Cultor  Nereidum  volat  Celebris, 
CuUor  Pieridnra  Celebris  iUe, 
Nostri  et  Martia  saecula  voluptaa. 
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'  ductiiig  him  to  London.  The  weather  was  hot,  and 
Wyatt  to  shew  his  zeal  in  his  master's  service,  rode 
with  too  much  haste.  On  his  arrival  at  Sherborne^  he 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  in  a  few  days,  notwith- 
standing the  care  of  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  attended 
him  assiduously,  terminated  his  life. — He  was  buried 
on  the  11th  of  October,  in  the  great  church  at  Sher- 
borne, but  no  monument  has  been  raided  there  to  his 
memoty. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  died  in  the  thirty-nintH  year  of 
his  age.  His  widow  afterwards .  married  Sir  Edward 
Warner.  He  had  issue  one  Son  only,  who  obtained 
the  honour  of  knighthood  in  his  &ther's  ]ife-tim3,  and 
was  commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  the  younger.  His  short  and  calamitous  life 
forms  part  of  the  history  of  his  time. 

In  the  general  character  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  there 
is  much  to  admire.  The  Emperor  Charles  the  iiith,  a 
consununate  judge,  declared  him  to  be  the  most  accom* 
ptiriied  gentleman  <^  his  time,  and  a  man  of  the 
greatest  penetration  and  acuteness  in  b^siness.  Hia 
own  master,  Henry  the  eighth,  also  no  mean  judge  of 
meiity  selected  him  as  his  fisvourite  companion,  de«- 
liglited  in  his  conversation,  and  employed  his  talents. 
How  he  was  este^ned  and  mourned  by  the  accom- 
plished Surrey,  will  be  shewn  in  the  progress  of  this 
wofk.  He  was  a  Scholar,  a  Wit,  a  Poet,  an  Orator, 
a  Man  of  the  World,  a  Statesman^  a  fi/cformer,  a 
unitary  and  a  Naval  Commander.  That  he  was 
attcinthre,  in  no  common  degree,  to  the  retired  and  do* 
\  duties,  his  beautiful  letters  to  his,  won,  and  the 
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care  he  took  of  his  nephew's  education,  amply  prov^. 
He  lived  in  the  best  society,  and  selected  his  friends 
from  am6ng  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  age.  His 
premature  death  was  universally  lamented  as  a  national 
loss,  and  few  men  have  enjoyed  in  a  greater  degree,  the 
envied  distinction  of  being  praised  by  those  whose 
praise  is  fame — landari  a  laudatis. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  by  the  accounts  of  his  contem- 
poraries, was  remarkably  handsome  in  his  person.  His 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  describes  him  to  have  had  "  a 
visage  stem  but  mild,^'  and  "  a  form  where  force  and 
beauty  met," — Leland  confirms  this  description  in  the 
following  lines, 

**  Addidit  huic  faciem  qua  non  formosior  alfra 
Lttta  serenatae  Rubfixit  Inmlna  fronti 
Lumina  fulgentes  radiis  imitantia  stellis." 

Holbein,  Dr,  Nott  informs  us,  has  left  two  portraits  of 
him.  From  one  of  these  Dr.  Nott  lias  given  us  an  en- 
graving, but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  draughtsman  has 
not  done  justice  to  the  original.  The  other,  a  drawing, 
in  his  Majesty's  collection,  reinresents  him  as  a  young 
man  with  a  countenance  of  great  beauty  and  sweetness 
of  expression. 

As  a  poet,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  must  be  content  to 
hold  an  inferior,  though  a  respectable  rank.  In  every 
thing  that  constitutes  the  claim  to  distinction,  he  was 
surpassed  by  his  friend  and  contemporary,  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Surrey. — He  was  deficient  in  invention,  in. har- 
mony, and  in  grace.  Few  of  his  pieces  are  original , 
and  his  translations  frequently  degrade  the  subjects  from 
which  they  are  taken.  In  his  more  elaborate  compo- 
sitions he  is  less  happy  than  in  those  of  slighter  fabric^ 
and  like  many  other  artists,  his  smaller  works  are  his 
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best.     Many  of  his  poems  are  written  in  the  rythmieal 
measure,  and  cannot  be  read  as  verse  withoat  a  due 
attention  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  construction.     In 
his  choice  of  words  he  has  frequently  selected  a  bad 
one  where  a  better  was  at  hand,  and  his  pieces  are  much 
deformed  by  redundancies,  and  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  monosyllables.      He   indulged  in  the  use  of  the 
French  accentuation,  whether  his  words  were  of  French 
origin  or  not,  which  was  excusable  in  his  own  time 
when  it  was  the  common  practice,  bat  materially  injures 
the  effect  of  his  poems  at  the  present  day.     His  meta- 
phors are  strained,  harsh,  and  ill-selected.     He  seldom 
affords  any  description  of  natural  scenery,  although  we 
are  assured  he   loved  the  country,   and  admired  the 
beauties  of  nature.      His  conceptions  which  are  fre-^ 
quently  beautiful,  are  too  commonly  shrouded  in  lan- 
guage uncongenial  and  deficient  in  the  qualities  of 
dignity  and  of  grace.     These  are  his  defects.     Hiar 
merits  are  considerable.    He  is  the  first  EngHsh  poet, 
Chaucer  not  excepted,  whose   works  may  be  read  at 
the  present  day  without  disgust.     He  is  also  the  first  of 
our  poets  who  attempted  a  great  variety  of  metre  ;  in 
this  attempt  for  a  beginner  he  was  eminently  successful, 
and  has  left  but  little  for  future  inventors.  In  the  various 
productions  of  his  muse,  we  may  trace  a  cultivated 
mind,  extreme  good  sense,  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart.    He  is  free  from  pedantry,  in  a  degree 
unknown  to  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  tiiough 
his  learning  is  always  conspicuous.     His  poems  display 
strong,  correct,  and  manly  feeting. — In  many  of  them 
there  is  a   striking  character  of  moral  dignity,  often 
better  imagined  than  expressed,  indicating  a  well  exer- 
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cisedy  profound,  and  powerful  intelleet.  He  was  cer« 
taihly  the  first  English  satirist,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  left  so  fitde  in  that  department  of 
hterature,  what  he  has  accomplished  being  excellent. 
He  had  a  talent  for  description,  and  if  he  had  cultivated 
the  dramatic  muse,  would  probably  have  excelled  in 
comedy.  He  frequently  reminds  us  of  Shakespeare, 
and  many  of  his  hghter  pieces,  composed  to  be  sung  to 
the  lute,  would  not  have  disgraced  die  hand  of  that 
great  master  of  song. 

The  poems  oi  Sir  Thotnas  Wyatt  were  first  collected 
and  published  in  1559.  Tliey  were  afterwards  reprinted 
by  Dr.  Sewell,  in  1717»  and  were  admitted  for  the  first 
tiBM  into  a  collection  of  English  poetry,  by  Dr.  Ander- 
sott»  in  1.7d3.  Of  late  they  hare  attracted  the  notice 
of  a  very  indefatigable  and  distinguished  editor  in  Dr. 
Nott^  from  whose  ample  volume  published  in  1816, 
the  following  extracts  are  taken. 


The  Lwer  complaineth  of  the  unkindness  of  his  Love. 

My  lute  awake !  perform  the  last 
Labour  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste^ 

And  end  that  I  have  now  begun ; 
For  when  this  song  is  sung  and  past. 

My  lute !  be  still,  for  I  have  done. 

As  to  be  heard  where  ear  is  none  ; 
As  lead  to  grave  in  marble  stone, 

My  song  may  pierce  her  ears  as  soon : 
S^hould  we  then  sing,  or  sigh,  or  moan  ? 

No,  QOi  my  lute !  for  I  have  done. 
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Die  vock  dodi  aot  so  cnidLly 
Itqfndse  tke  wa^es  coutiiiiially^ 

As  she  my  suit  and  afiection ; 
So  that  I  am  past  remedy :  , 

Wbefeby  my  htte  and  I  hB!9^  dose,. 

Proud  of  the  spot!  that  thou  hwi  got. 
Of  simple  hearts,  thorough  love's  shot 

By  whom,  unkind,  thou  hast  them  won; 
Think  not  he  hath  his  how  forgot. 

Although  my  lute  and  I  have  done* 

Vengeance  may  fall  on  thy  disdain^ 
That  maketh  game  of  earnest  pain ! 

Trow  not  alone  under  the  sun, 
Unquit  to  cause  thy  lovers's  plain. 

Although  my  lute  and  I  have  done 

May  xihance  ihee  lie  withered  aad  oH  • 
The  wintermights  that  ape  80  cold. 

Plaining  in  vain  unto  the  moon : 
Thy  wishes  then  dare  not  he  told ; 

Care  then  who  list,  for  I  have  done. 

And  then  may  chance  tisee  to  repent 
The  time  that  thoa.hast  lost  and  9pemt, 

To  cause  thy  lovers  sigh  and  swo^n : 
Then  shalt  Ihmi  icnow  hewity  but  lent. 

And  wish  and  want,  as  I  have  done. 

Now  cease  my  lute  !•  this  is  the  last 
Labewr,  tkatthou  and  I  shalt  wast^/ 

Aod  'ended  is  that  I  begun ; 
New  is  this  song  both  sung  and  past : 

My  lute !  be  still,  for  I  have  done. 
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"  This/*  says  Dr.  Nott,  "  is  one  of  die  laost  beintifttl 
Odes  in  our  language.  It  is  as  beautifully  funanged  in 
all  its  parts  as  any  of  the  odes  of  Horace.  The  lute, 
to  which  the  Ode  is  addressed,  corresponded  nearly  to 
the  modem  guitar.  It  was  theinstrament  to  which  al- 
most all  the  amatory  compositions  of  our  early  Poets 
were  sung;  whence  they  are  properly  called  songs^ 
corresponding  to  the  Italian  cabtata.  Every  person  of 
good  education  played  upon  the  lute.  It  was  the  lover's 
constant  companion ;  and  to  its  strings  he  attempered  all 
his  hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  sorrows." 

He  ndeth  not,  though  he  reign  over  realms,  who  is 
svUject  to  his  own  lusts. 

If  thou  wilt  mighty  be,  flee  from  the  rage 
Of  cruel  will ;  and  see  thou  keep  thee  free 

From  the  foul  yoke  of  sensual  bondage. 

For  though  thy  empire  stretch  to  Indian  sea. 
And  for  thy  fear  trembleth  the  farthest  Thul6, 

If  thy  desire  have  over  thee  the  power. 

Subject  then  art  tiiou,  and  no  governor ! 

If  to  be  noble  and  high,  thy  mind  be  moved. 
Consider  well  thy  ^ound  and  thy  beginning; 

For  he  that  hath  each  star  in  heaven  fixed. 
And  gives  the  moon  her  horns  and  h^r  edipsing. 
Alike  hath  made  thee  noble  in  his  working; 

So  that  wretched  no  way  may  thou  be 

Except  foul  lust  and  vice  do  conquer  thee. 

All  were  it  so,  thou  had  a  flood  of  gold. 
Unto  thy  thirst  yet  should  it  not  suffice  t 

And  though  with  Indian  stones,  a  thousand  fold 
More  precious  than  can  thyself  devise : 
Y-charged  were  thy  back,  thy  covctice 

And  busy  biting  yet  should  never  let 

Thy  death,  nor  do  thy  wretched  life  profet. 
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**  III  this  fine  moral  ode,  the  sentimeats  are  highly 
digikiiied  and  judt ;  the  versification  has  that  grave  and 
solemn  flow  of  harmony  which  is  peculiar  to  Wyatt's 
composition.  The  whole  is  formed  on  three  detached 
passages  in  Boethius  de  Gonsolatione." 


An  earnest  suit  to  his  unkind  Mistress  not  to  forsake  him. 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  tlius  ? 

Say  nay,  say  nay  for  shame! 

To  save  me  from  the  blame 

Of  all  my  grief  and  grame. 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus? 

Say  nay,  say  nay. 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus? 

That  hath  loved  thee  so  long. 

In  wealth  and  woe  among : 

And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus. 

Say  nay,  say  nay  I 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 

That  hath  given  thee  my  heart 

Never  for  to  depart ; 

Neither  for  pain  nor  smart ; 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 

Say  nay,  say  nay  ! 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 

And  have  no  more  pity. 

On  him  that.loveth  thee? 

Alas!  thy  cruelty! 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 

Say  nay,  say  nay ! 
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The  Poet^Heweth  hffvo  He  is  forsaken  of  Fortime^  who 
scimetifne  favoured  him,  ^ 

>  They  flee  from  me,  that  sometiine  did  ^e'^eeky 
With  naked  foot  stalking  in  my  chamber, 

I  have  seen  them  gentto,  tsne  and  meek, 
Tliat  now  are  wild  and  do  not  ren^emb'er 
That  sometime  they  put  themselves  in  danger 

To  take  bread  at  my  hand ;  and  now  they  range. 

Busily  seeking  mA  continual  dumge. 

Thanked  be  Fortune,  it  hath  beien  otherwise 
Twenty  times  better;  but  onoe  in  special. 

In  thin  array,  after  a  pleasing  guise ' 
When  bmr  loose  gown  from  her  shoulders  did  fall ; 
And  she  me  caught  in  her  arms  long  and  small, 

Therewithal!  sweetly  she  did  me  kiss 

And  softly  said :  **  Dear  heart  how  like  you  this  ?'*    . 

It  was  no  dream,  I  lay  broad  waking. 
But  all  b  turned  through  my  gentlepess. 

Into  a  strange  fashion  of  forsaking; 
And  I  have  leave  to  go  of  her  goodness, 
And  she  also  to  use  new-fangleness ; 

Bui  since  that  J  so  Madly  now  am  served, 

I  fain  would  know  what  she  hatli  deserved. 

This  is  an  original  odei,  and  hig;hly  characteristic  of 
Wyatt's  pecuHar  manner.  The  personification  of  For- 
tune, wi&her  loose  gown  &lling  from  her  shoulders,  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  images  in  the  whole  compass 
of  his  poetry. — ^*  The  propriety  of  the  salute,  depends 
in  a  great  measure,  on  a  circumstance  which  ^grew  out  of 
the  manners  6f  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  which  is  now 
forgotten*  Whei«ver  a  lady  accepted  the  service  of  a 
knight,  or  acknowledged  a  person  as  her  servant  or 
lover,  she  gave  himaluss^  voluntarily  offered  on  her 
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part^  and  ibis  was  considered  to  be  an  ioTioIabie  boad 
of  obligation.  The  kiss  being  thus  given,  the  lover  was 
fonually  recognised  under  the  title  of  "  Servant 
d'Amour." — See  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
B.lll."  ' 


ne  Lwer  prayeth  not  to  be  disdained,  refuted,  mis^ 
trusted,  nor  forsaken. 

l>isdain  me  not  without  desert. 
Nor  leave  me  not  so  suddenly ; 

Since  well  ye  wot  that  in  my  heart, 
I  mean  ye  not  but  honestly. 

Refuse  me  not  without  cause  why. 
Nor  think  me  not  to  be  unjust; 

Since  that  by  lot  of  fantacy, 
Thb  careful  knot  needs  knit  I  must* 

Mistiust  me  not,  though  some  there  be. 
That  fain  would  spot  my  stedfastness ; 

Believe  themi  not,  since  that  ye  see 
The  proof  is  not  as  Uiey  express. 

Forsake  me  not  'till  I  deserve. 
Nor  hate  me  not,  Hill  I  oflfend ; 

Destroy  me  not  'till  that  I  swerve ; 
But  since  ye  know  what  I  intendl 

Disdain  me ;iot  that  aa  your  own; 

Befase  me  not,  that  am  so  true  ; 
Mistrust  me  not,  'till  all  be  known ; 

Forsake  me  not  now  for  some  new. 
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On  his  return  fivm  Spam* 

Tagus  farewell !  that  westward  with  thy  streamer 
Tamest  up  the  grains  of  gold  already  tried ; ' 

With  spur  and  sail,  for  I  go  seek  the  Thames 
Gainward  the  sun  that  sheweth  her  w4Balthy  pride; 

And  to  the  town  which  Brutus  sought  by  dreams^ 
like  bended  moon  doth  lend  her  lusty  tide. 
[    My  king,  my  country,  alone  for  whom  I  live,  . 

Of  mighty  love  the  wings  for  this  me  give. 


That  pleasure  is  mixed  with  every  pain. 
Venomous  thorns  that  are  so  sharp  and  keen 
Sometimes  bear  flowers  fair  and  fresh  of  hue  ; 
'  Poison  oftime,  is  put  in  medicine, 

And  causeth  health  in  man  for  to  renew. 
Pire  that  purgeth  all  things  that  are  unclean, 

May  health  and  hjirt :  and  if  these  things  be  true, 
I  trust  sometime  my  harm  may  be  my  health ; 
Since  every  woe  is  joined  with  some  wealth. 

This  little  ppem  is  a  translation  from  the  Italian  of 
Serafino. 


The  Lover  complaineth  that  his  Love  doth  not  pity  him. 
Resound  my  voic^  ye  woods,  that  hear  me  plain. 

Both  hills  and  dales  causing  reflection ; 
And  rivers  eke,  record  ye  of  $  my  pain,. 

Which  have  ye  oft.  forced  by  compassioiir 

As  judges,  to  heariny  esclamation. 
Among  whom  pity  I  fi^rf.^doth  remain ; 
Where  I  it  seek,  alas !  ther«iiiB  disdain. 
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Oft,  ye  rivers^  to  hear  my  woeful  soond 
Have  stopped  your  course :  and  plainly  to  express, 

Many  a  tear  by  moisture  of  the  ground. 
The  earth  hath  wept  to  hear  my  heaviness, 
Which  causeless  I  suffer  without  redress : 

The  hugy  oaks  have  rodred  in  the  wind. 

Each  thing  methought  complaining  in  their  kind. 

Why  dien,  alas !  doth  not  she  on  me  rue  ? 

Or  is  her  heart  so  hard  tfiat  no  pity 
May  in  it  sink,  my  joy  for  to  renew? 

O  stony  heart !  who  hath  thus  framed  thee 

So  cruel  that  art  clothed  with  beauty. 
No  gMce  to  me  from  thee  there  may  proceed. 
But  as  rewarded,  death  for  to  be  my  meed. 

The  Lover  compareih  his  state  to  a  Ship  in  a  perilous 
storm  tossed  on  the  sea. 

My  galley  charged  with  forgetfulness. 
Thorough  sharp  seas  in  winter's  nights  doth  past 
Tweenrock  and  rock ;  mine  enemy,  alas ! 

That  is  my  lord,  steereth  with  cruelness. 

And  every  oar,  a  thought  in  readiness,  ' 
As  Aiough  that  death  were  light  in  such  a'case. 
An  endless  #ind  doth  tear  the  sail  apace 

Of  forced  sighs,  and  trusty  featf  ulness. 

A  rain  of  tears,  a  cloud  of  dark  disdain. 
Have  done  the  wearied  cords  great  hinderanc^e. 
Wreathed  with  error  and  with  ignorance. 

The  stars  be  hid  that  led  me  to  this  jpain ; 
Drowned  is  reason  that  should  me  consort, 
And  I  remain  despairing  of  the  port. 
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This  sonnet  is  a  translation  from  one  of  Petrarch's 
beginning 

PasM  la  DSTe  mia  colma  d'obblio. 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  correctly  finbhed  of  all  Wyatt's 
sonnets^  and  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any 
similar  composition  of  that  age. 


The  Ctmrtier^s  Life, 

In  courts  to  serve  decked  with  fresh  anayy 
Of  sngar' d  meats  feeling  the  sweet  repast ; 

The  life  in  banquets,  and  sundry  kind  of  play. 
Amid  the  press  of  lordly  looks  to  waste ; 
Hath  with  it  joined  oft  times  such  bitter  taste. 

That  whoso  joys  such  kind  of  life  to  hold 

In  prison  joys,  fettered  with  chains  of  gold. 


Of  the  mean  and  mre  estate. 

Stand  whoso  list,  upon  the  slippery  top 

Of  high  estate  ;  and  let  me  here  rejoice,    : 
And  use  my  quiet  without  let  or  stop. 

Unknown  in  court  that  hath  such  brackish  joys. 
In  hidden  place  so  let  my  days  forth  pass. 

That  when  my  years  be  done  withouten  noise, ' 
I  may  die  aged  after  the  conmnon  trace. 

For  him  death  gripeth  right  hard  by  the  crop» 
That  is  much  known  of  others,  and  of  himself,  alas ! 
Doth  die  unknown  dased  with  dreadful  face, 

<'  This  is  a  translation  of  the  following  lines  of  Seneca's 
Thyeirtes. 

Stet  qulcanqne  volet  potent 
.('    Aalae  culmvie  Iubric9 ; 
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Afe  dnlcis  satnret  qiiies. 

Obficaro  positas  loco 

Leni  peifnuir  otio. 

Nulla  Dota  QuiriUbos 

Miw  per  tacitom  fluat. 

Sic  cnm  transierlnt  mei 

Ntillo  com  strepitii  dies, 

Plebeius  mofiarsenex. 

Illi  mors  gravis  iactiba^ 

Qni  notoa  nimU  oiM|bil8 

IgDotas  moritnr  sim;  T.  SOI. 

The  reader  p^haps  need  not  be  remiadedy  that  the 
above  passage  firomr  Senecahas  beeafifeqoeHtty  imitated 
in  our  language.  If  Wy alt's  were  compared*  with  any 
of  the  more  modem-  translations,  it  would  not  be  found 
inferior  to  the  best.'' 


Of  ^6»ewihl%ngv2CfA. 

Throughout  the  world,  if  it  were  sought. 
Fair  Words  enough  a  man  shall  find ; 

They  be  good  cheap ;  they  cost  right  nought ; 
Their  substance  is  but  only  wind : — 

But  well  to  say,  and  so  to  mean. 

That  sweet  accord  is  seldom  seen. 


T\at  the  eye  betray eth  always  the  secret  affections  of 
the  heart. 

And  if  an  eye  may  save  or  slay,, 

And  strike  more  deep  than  weaponulong; 

And  if  an  eye  by  subtle  play. 
May  move  one  more  than  any  tongue  ^ 
How  can  ye  say  that  I  do  wrong 

Thus  to  suspect  without  desert?         '^,    , 

For  the  eye  is  traitor  to  the  heart; 
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To  frame  all  well,  I  am  content 

That  it  were  done  unweettngly ; 
But  yet  I  say,  who  will  assent, 
.  Todobutwett,  do  nothing  why 
That  men  i^ould  deem  the  c^jitrory  ; 
For  it  is  said  by  mear  ea^p^rt, 
Tlmi.  the  eye  is  traitor  to  the  heaiiu 

But  yet  alas !  that  look,  all  soul. 
Thai  I  do  daim  of  right  to  have, 

Should  not,  methinks,  go  seek  the  school. 
To  please  all  folk,  for  who  can  crave 
Friendlier  thing  than  heart  witsave 

By  look  to  give  in  friendly  part ; 

For  the  eye  is  traitor  to  the  heart 

And  my  suspect  is  without  blame ;  ' 

For  as  ye  say,  not  only  I 
*  But  others  more  have  deemed  the  same  ; 
Then  sure  it  is  not  jealousy, 
If  subtle  look  of  reckless  eye 

Did  range  too  far,  to  make  me  smart ; 

For  the  eye  is  traitor  to  the  heart 

But  I  your  friend  sball  take  it  thus, 
Since  you  will  so,  as  stroke  of  chance; 

And  further  leave  for  to  discuss, 
Whether  the  stroke  did  stick  or  glance  i 
Excuse  who  can  let  him  advance 

Dissembled  looks,  but  for  my  part. 

My  eye  must  still  betray  my  heart. 
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And  of  HiW  grief  ye  stiidl'be  <pAi,     * 

In  helping  trutli  stectfast  to  go. 
The  time  16  long  that  truth  did  »t 

Feeble  and  weak,  and  sufferaig  woe ; 

Cherish  him  well,  continue  80 ; 
Let  him  not  from  your  heart  depart; 
Then  fears  not  the  eye  to  shew  tiiie  heart. 


The  Lover  despairing  relinHjuisheih  thepurmii. 

Whoso  Us|;  to  hunt !  I  know  where  is  a  hind ! 
But  as  for  me,  alas  !  I  may  no  more, 
The  vain  pursuit  hath  wearied  me  so  sore, 

I  am  of  them  thaLfi  furthest  come  behind* 

Yet  may  I  by  no  means  my  wearied  mind 
Draw  from,  fjbjejdeer;  butaajihefleeth  afore 
Fainting  I  follow;  I  leave  off  therefore. 

Since  in  a  net  I  seek  to  hold  the  wind. 

Who  list  to  hunt,  I  put  him  out  of  doubt 
As  well  as  I,  may  spend  his  time  in  vain ! 
Graven  with  diamonds  in  letters  plcuu> 

There  is  written  her  fidrneck  round  about 
*'  Noli  me  tangere ;  for  Cassar's  I  am 
And  wild  lor  to  hold,  though  I  seem  tame.'' 

The  probable  connection  of  this  sonnet  with  Wyatt's 
pasnon  for  Anne  Boleyn,  has  been  before  observed.  It 
is  a  Ixanslation  from  the  Itatian  of  Romanello,  who 
himself  imitated  his  coantr^an  Petrarch.  The  trans- 
lation with  Ihe  etx0e|^4ioiiof  ithe  last  hue, ,  is  so^  dose,  as 
to  admit  of  a  doubt  if  auy,  particular  object  was  present 
ia  the  aothor's  mind  when  he  wrote  it.* 
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He  hopeth  heremfterfor  better  ebancet, 

He  is  not  dfead  that  sometime  had  a  fall^ 
The  Sun  returns  that  was  beneaA  a  doud;. 

And  nvfaen  fortune  hath  vpit  out  aH  her  ^U, 
I  trast  good  luck  to  me  shall  be  allowed. 

For  I  have  seen  a  ship  into  haven  fell-^ 

After  the  storm  hath  broke  both  mast  and  shroud. 

And  eke  the  willow  that  stoopeth  with  the  wind. 

Doth  rise  again,  and  greater  wood  doth  biod. 


1%£  moumjid  Lover  to  his  heart,  with  complamt  that  it 
will  not  break. 

Comfort  ihyself,  my  woeful  heart, 

Or  shortly  on  thyself  thee  wreak ; 
For  length  redoubleth  deadly  smart  r 

Why  sighest  thou,  heart !  and  wilt  not  break  ? 

To  wastes  ia  sigha  were  piteous;  death  | 

Al^  I  I  find  ihee  fadot  aad  weak* 
Enforce  thyself  to  lose  tl^  breatb>. 

Why  wghest  thdtt,  heart !  audi  wilt  not  break  ? 

Thou  knowest  right  well  that  no  recbress 

Is  thus  to  pine ;  and  for  to  speak, 
Pes4ie !  it  is  remediless ; 

Why  sighest  thou  Ihen,  wid  wilt J?at  bt^^H  ? 

,    It  isv  |CK>  late  for  to  refuse 

The  yoke,  when  it  is  on  thy^eckl 
To  shake  it  off,  vaileth  nQt  to  myse, 
^  Why  sighest  thou  then,  and  wilt  not  break? 
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To  sob  and  sigh  it  were  but  yaln. 
Since  there  is  none  that  doth  it  reek ; 

Alas !  thou  dost  prolong  thy  pain ; 
Why  sigfaest  thou  then^  and  wilt  not  break  ? 

Then  in  her  sight  to  more  her  heart 

Seek  on  thyself,  thyself  to  wreak , 
That  she  may  know  thou  sufferest  smart ; 

Sigh  there  thy  last,  and  therewith  break ! 


A  descriptian  of  iueh  a  one  as  he  wovid  hee. 

A  face  that  should  content  me  wondrous  well^ 
Should  not  be  fair,  but  lovely  to  behold ; 

With  gladsome  cheer  all  grief  for  to  expel : 
With  sober  looks,  so  would  I  that  it  should 

Speak  without  words,  such  words  as  none  can  tell ; 
The  tress  also  should  be  of  crisped  gold. 

With  wit,  and  these  might  chance  I  might  be  tied. 

And  knit  again  the  knot  that  should  not  slide. 


The  Lovei^s  Lute  cannot  be  blamed  though  it  ring  of  Ait 
Lady's  unkindness. 

Blame  not  my  Lute !  for  he  must  sound 

Of  this  or  that  as  liketii  me ; 
For  lack  of  wit  the  Lute  is  bound 

To  give  such  tunes  as  pleaseth  me ; 
And  thougii  my  songs  be  somewhat  strange, 
And  speak  such  words  as  touch  thy  change, 

BlaVnenotmy  Lute! 
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My  late  and  strings  may  not  deny. 

But  as  I  strike  they  must  obey ; 
Break  not  them  then  so  wroagfuUy, 

But  wreak  thyself  some  other  way; 
And  though  the  songs  which  I  indite^ 
Do  quit  thy  change  with  rightful  spite^ 

Blame  ttoi  my  lute ! 

8pite  asketh  spite,  and  changing  change. 
And  fiedsed  feith  must  needs  be  known. 

The  fault  so  great  the  case  so  strange. 
Of  right  it  must  abroad  be  blown ; 

Then  since  that  by  thine  own  desert. 

My  songs  do  tell  how  true  thou  art. 

Blame  not  my  Lute ! 

Blame  but  thyself  that  hast  misdone, 
And  weQ  deserved  to  have  blame; 

Change  thou  thy  way,  so  ill  begone. 
And  then  my  Lute  shail  sound  that  same : 

But  if  till  th^i  my  fingers  play. 

By  thy  desert  their  wonted  way; 

Blame  not  my  Lute ! 

Farewell !  unknown ;  for  though  thou  break 
My  strings  in  spite  with  great  disdain. 

Yet  have  I  found  out  for  tiiy  sake. 
Strings  for  to  string  my  lute  again : 

And  if  perchance  this  silly  rhyme. 

Do  laoke  thee  blush  tit  any  time. 

Blame  not  my  liuie  I 

*'  Wyatt  appears  to  have  written  this  piece  as  a 
counterpart  to  his  beautiful  little  ode  *  My  Lute  awake  V 
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[page  20.]  It  i9  probable  that  the  ode  had  been  felt 
as  a  satire  by  the  Lady  to  whom  it  was  directed,  and 
that  she  had  found  fault  with  Wyattin  cooseq^ell€i^. — 
This  produced  the  ode  now  before  us.  It  is  extremely 
mgenious,  and  possesses  considerable  merit.  The  ver- 
sificatioB  is  harmooioos  and  elegant  throughout.  It 
bears  evident  marks  of  b^ng  one  o^  Wyatt's  hrtecom* 
positions.'' 

TO  JOHN  POYNZ.* 
Of,  the  Cauvtier'sLiJe. 

Mine  own  John  Poynz,  skice  ycm  delight  to  know 

The  causes  why  that  homewaJr4  I  me  draw^ 
And  fiee  the  press  of  courts^  whew^s^  they  go^f 

Rather  than  Hvo  in  thfd),  under  the  awe- 
Of  l<M:dly  lodbs,  wrapped  witliin  my  cloak, 

To  wit  and  lust,  learning  ta  set  a  law ; 
It  is  not,  that  because  I  scorn  or  mock 

The  power  of  them  whom  Ibrttme  here  hath  lent 
Charge  over  us,  of  right  to  strike  the  stroke. 

But  true  it  is  that  I  have  ever  meant 
Less  to  esteem  them  than  the  common  sort. 

Of  outer  things  that  judges  ift  their  intent, 
Without  regard  that  doth  inward  resort^t 

*  John  Poynz  -was  descended  from  the  younger  branch  of  an 
boDonrable  family  long  sattled  f tt'  GloitceMeriilltre^  Hs^  appears 
to  have  been  an  attendant  upon  the  court,  b»t  what  parties* 
lar  office  he  bore  is  not  known.  His  portrait  occurs  amMig 
the  Holbein  Heads,  from  wbksh  be  appears  ta  have  bad  a  re- 
markably expressive  and  inteUigent  CMiateaanse^  tks^-^M 
in  1558,  without  issue. 

t  The  court,  in  Wyatt's  time,  was  seldom  stationary,  but 
made  regnlar  progresses,  in  the  sommer  time  partienhirly. 

t  The  meaning- here  is  obscure,  it  seems  to  be — I  do  not 
BOM»  or  deride  the  powerftif,  bnt  yet,  I  esteem  theVn  leds  than 
the  oonoBon  sort  of  men  do,_ who  judge  more  by  oatward  ap- 
pearances than  by  real  intrinsic  merit. 
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I  grant  sometime  that  of  glory  the  fire 
Dotii  touch  my  heart ;  and  me  lust  not  report 

Blame  by  honour,  and  honour  to  desire. 
But  how  may  I  this  honour  now  attain. 

What  cannot  dye  the  colour  of  black  a  liar  ? 
My  Poynz,  I  cannot  frame  my  tongue  to  feign  ; 

To  cloak  the  truth  for  praise,  without  desert, 
Of  them,  that  lust  all  vices  to  retain. 

I  cannot  honour  them  that  set  their  part 
With  Venus  or  Bacchus  all  their  life  long; 

Nor  hold  my  peace  of  them,  although  I  smart. 
I  cannot  crouch,  nor  kneel  to  such  a  wrong. 

To  worship  them  as  God  on  earth  alone. 
That  are  like  wolves,  these  silly  lambs  among. 

I  cannot  with  my  words  complain,  and  moan. 
And  suffer  nought; — nor  smart  without  complaint; 

Nor  turn  the  word  that  from  my  mouth  is  gone. 
I  cannot  speak  with  look  right  as  a  saint ; 

Use  wiles  for  wit,  and  make  deceit  a  pleasure; 
And  call  craft  counsel ;  for  profit  still  to  paint.  * 

I  cannot  wrest  the  law  to  fill  the  co&t. 
With  innocent  blood  to  feed  myself  fat. 

And  do  most  hurt  where  that  most  help  I  offer. 
I  am  not  he,  that  can  allow  the  state 

Of  high  Caesar,  and  doom  Cato  to  die. 
That  by  his  death  did  'scape  out  of  the  gate 

From  Caesar's  hands,  if  livy  doth  not  lie. 
And  would  not  Uve  where  liberty  was  lost : 

So  did  hb  heart  the  common  weal  apply. 
I  am  not  he,  such  eloquence  to  boast, 

*  ^  To  paint/'  means  to  deceive— to  give  a  false  coloar  tq 
any  thing. 
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To  make  the  crow  in  singing  as  th«  8w2h  I 
Nor  call  the  lion  of  coward  beasts  the  most, 

Tliat  cannot  take  a  mouse  as  the  cat  can ; 
And  he  Ihat  dieth  for  hunger  of  the  gold 

Call  him  Alexander;  and  say  that  Pan 
Passeth  Apollo  in  music  many  fold ; 

To  praise  Sir  Topas  for  a  noble  tale. 
And  scorn  the  story  that  the  knight  told ;  * 

Praise  him  for  Counsel  that  is  drunk  with  ale ; 
G|in.when  he  laughs  that  beareth  all  the  sway; 

Frown  when  he  frowns,  and  groan  when  he  is  pale ; 
On  other's  lust  to  hang  both  night  and  day. 

None  of  these  points  would  ever  frame  in  me ; 
My  wit  is  nought,  I  cannot  learn  the  way. 

And  much  the  less  of  things  that  greater  be. 
That  asketh  help  of  colours  of  device. 

To  join  the  mean  with  each  extremity ;  ^ 

With  the  near  virtue  to  cloak  alway  the  vice ; 

And,  as  to  purpose  likewise  it  shall  fall. 
To  press  the  virtue  that  it  may  not  rise. 

As,  drunkemiess  good  fellowship  to  call ; 
The  friendly  foe,  that  hath  a  double  face. 

Say  he  is  gentle  and  courteous  therewithati ; 
And  say  thatfavel  f  hath  a  goodly  grace 

In  eloquence ;  and  cruelty  to  name 
2eal  of  justice,  and  change  in  time  and  place; 

And  he  that  sufiereth  offence  without  blame, . 
Call  him  pitiful ;  and  him  true  and  plain. 

That  raileth  reckless  unto  each  man's  shame ; 
-         — — —  '   ■   "   '  ■     I    I .  .1 

♦  Two  of  Chaucer's  Tales  are  here  alloded  to.    t  **  F***!" 
flattery. 
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Say  he  is  rude  that  cannot  lie  and  feign ; 

The  lecher  a  lover ;  and  tyranny 
To  be  the  right  of  a  prince's  reign. 

I  cannot^  I,  no,  no !  it  will  not  be« 
This  is  the  cause  that  I  could  never  yet 

Hang  on  their  sleeves  that  weigh  as  thou  may'st  see^ 
A  chip  of  chance  more  than  a  pound  of  wit. 

This  maketh  me  at  home  to  hunt  and  hawk  ; 
And  in  foul  weather  at  my  book  to  sit. 

In  frost  and  snow;  then  with  my  bow  to  stalk; 
No  man  doth  mark  whereso  I  ride  or  go ; 

In  lusty  leas  at  liberty  I  walk ; 
And  of  these  news  1  feel  nor  weal  nor  woe, 
,  Save  that  a  clog  doth  hang  yet  at  my  heel.* 
No  force  for  that,  for  it  is  ordered  so. 

That  I  may  leap  both  hedge  and  dyke  full  welL 
I  am  not  now  in  France  to  judge  the  wine. 

With  savoury  sauce  the  delicates  to  feel ; 
Nor  yet  in  Spain,  where  one  must  him  incline 

Rather  than  to  be,  outwardly  to  seem : 
I  meddle  not  with  wits  that  be  so  fine. 

Nor  Flanders  cheer  letteth  my  sight  to  deem* 
Of  black  and  white ;  nor  takes  my  wits  away 

With  beastliness,  they  beasts  do  so  esteem. 
Nor  am  I  not,  where  Christ  is  given  in  prey 

For  money >  poison,  or  treason,  at  Rome 
A  common  practice,^  used  night  and  day. 

*  Warton  conjectares  that  this  allades  to  some  office  the  poet 
lield  at  court — ^Dr.  Nott  thinks  some  temporary  restraint  is 
•Uaded  to,  by  which  he  was  confined  to  his  domain  of  Ailing- 
ton.  From  the  opening  of  the  poem  it  is  probable  that  neither 
of  these  conjectures  is  the  ri||;ht« 
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But  I  am  here  in  Kent  and  Christendom, 
Among  the  muses,  where  I  read  and  rhyme  : 

Where  if  thou  list,  mine  own  John  Poynz  to  come. 
Thou  shalt  be  judge  how  I  do  spend  my  time. 

This  is  a  free  translation,  or  rather  an  imitation  of 
the  tenth  Satire  of  Luigi  Alamanni,  a  contemporary 
writer,  and  probably  personally  known  to  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  when  he  was  a  resident  at  the  Emperor's  court. 
It  is  thought  by  the  commentators,  to  be  the  earliest  of 
the  three  poems  of  a  similar  character  contained  in 
Wyatt's  works,  and,  if  so,  is  certai^ly  the  first  sa- 
tirical composition  in  point  of  time,  extant  in  the 
English  language.  This  circumstance  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  to  Bishop  Hall,  who  publishing  his  Sa- 
tires fifty  years  afterwards,  ventured  roundly  to  assert, 

<<  I  first  adventure,  follow  me  who  list 
And  be  the  second  English  satirist." 

which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  is  evident  that 
Hall  had  paid  particular  attention  to  the  poems  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  having  written  an  imitation  of  his  ode 
beginning  "  Blame  not  my  Lute/^ 


HENJIY  HOWARD, 

£arl  of  Surrey ; 

Born  1617.— Died  1547- 

The  following  Poem  by  this  accomplished  noblemaff, 
being  on  a  subject  eminently  Kentish^  demands  a  place 
in  this  selection. 

An  Epitaph  on  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  Eider. 

Wyatt  resteth  here,  that  quick  could  never  rest  ^ 

Whose  heavenly  gifts  increased  by  disdain  ? 
And  virtue  sank  the  deeper  in  his  breast : 

Such  profit  he  of  envy  could  obtain.* 
A  head  where  wisdom  mysteries  could  frame  i 

Whose  hammers  beat  still  on  that  lively  brain. 
As  on  a  stithy,  f  where  some  work  of  fame 

Was  daily  wrought,  to  turn  to  Britain's  gain. 
A  visage  stem,  and  mild ;  where  both  did  grow 

Vice  to  contemn,   in  virtue  to  rejoice.  X 
Amid  great  storms,  whom  grace  assured  soy 

To  live  upright,  and  smile  at  fortune's  choice. 

*  ''  The  meaning  of  this  stanza  is  obscure. — "  In  this  ^rave 
resteth  Wyatt,  who,  when  living,  could  never  rest  in  inaction. 
Who  snffered  not  the  disdain  he  conceived  at  the  unworthy 
.  treatment  he  experienced,  to  repress  the  exercise  of  his  hea- 
venly talent :  but  taming  the  envy  of  his  persecutors  to  his 
own  advantage,'  drew  from  their  malice  a  generous  motive 
to  fix  the  love  of  virtue  more  deeply  in  his  heart.'' 

t  Stithy  or  stid die  means  the  anvil  of  the  smith,  and  if  a 
word  still  in  use  in  the  northern  parts  of  England. 

t  That  is;  '<  an  expression  of  countenance,  which  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  stern,  to  mark  his  abhorrence  of  vice, 
was  mild  to  encourage  the  love  of  virtae." 
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A  hand,  that  taught  what  might  be  said  in  rhjTne ; 

Tliat  reft  Chaucer  the  glory  of  his  wit. 
A  mark,  the  which  (unperfected  for  time,) 

Some  may  approach,  but  never  none  shall  hit. 
A  tongue  that  served  in  foreign  realms  his  king ; 

Whose  courteous  talk  to  virtue  did  inflame 
Each  noble  heart ;  a  worthy  guide  to  bring 

Our  English  youth  by  travail  unto  fame. 
An  eye,  whose  judgment  no  effect*  could  blind. 

Friends  to  allure,  and  foes  to  reconcile ; 
Whose  piercing  look  did  represent  a  mind 

With  virtue  fraught,  reposed,  void  of  guile. f 
A  heart,  where  dread  was  never  so  impres't 

To  hide  the  thought  that  might  the  truth  advemce  : 
In  neither  fortune  loft^  J  nor  yet  represt, 

To  swell  in  wealth,  nor  yield  unto  mischance. 
A  valiant  corpse,  where  force  and  beauty  met : 

Happy  ^  alas!  too  happy,  but  for  foes, 
lived,  and  ran  the  race,  that  nature  set. 

Of  manhood's  shape,  where  she  the  mould  did  lose. 
But  to  the  heavens  that  simple  soul  is  fled. 

Which  left,  with  such  as  covet  Christ  to  know. 
Witness  of  faith  that  never  shall  be  dead ;  § 

Sent  for  our  health,  but  not  received  so. 
Thus  for  our  guilt  this  jewel  have  we  lost; 
The  earth  his  bones,  the  heavens  possess  his  ghost. 

**' Effect,'' is  here  iised  for  affections  or  passions  of  the  mind. 

t  ''Reposed,"  firmly  fixed,  in  opposition  to  whatever  is  ca« 
pricioDs  or  variable. 

t  "  Loft,"  elevated, — neither  elated  by  good,  nor  re* 
pressed  by  i\\  fortune. 

§  ^  In  allusion  to  Wyatt's  translation  of  the  seven  peneten- 
tiary  psalms,  of  vrhich  the  principal  object  is,  to  shew  that 
faith  in  the  mercies  of  a  Redeemer,  is  the  only  meritorioaft 
canae  of  acceptance  with  God,'/ 
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"  This  Elegy,  for  it  may  more  properly  be  called  an 
Elegy  than  an  Epitaph,  seems  to  have  been  generally 
read  and  admired  before  it  was  printed.  The  whole 
poem  is  justly  entitled  to  the  highest  commendation. — 
W  arton  cites  some  stanzas  of  it  as  a  specimen  of  a 
manly  and  nervous  style.  So  far  his  praise  is  just ;  but 
this  is  the  least  part  of  Surrey's  merit.  The  objects 
selected  for  praise  in  his  departed  friend,  are  virtues  of 
the  purest  and  most  exalted  nature.  Faith  in  God,  and 
a  humble  reliance  on  divine  grace ;  abhorrence  of  sin ; 
love  of  virtue ;  innocency  of  life ;  and  a  steady  de- 
votion of  great  natural  abilities,  and  high  attainments, 
to  the  diffusion  of  general  good,  and  the  service  of  his 
country.  These  could  not  have  been  fixed  upon  by 
Surrey  as  topics  of  panegyric  in  Wyatt's  character, 
unless  they  had  found  congenial  virtues  in  his  own 
bosom/' 


*^^*  The  comments^  marked  by  inverted  commas,  upon 
the  Poems  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  are  taken  from  Dr, 
Notfs  late  edition  of  their  works. 


THOMAS  SACKVILLE, 

Lord  liuckhurst  and  Earl  of  Dorset. 

Born  1527— Died  ie08. 


In.  vain  I  think,  right  honourahle  Lord, 

By  this  rude  rhyme  to  memorize  thy  name. 
Whose  teamed  muse  had  writ  her  oum  record 

In  golden  verse,  fcorthy  immortal  fame  / 
Thou  much  more  fit,  were  leisure  for  the  same. 

Thy  gracious  sovereign's  praises  to  compile. 
And  her  imperial  mc{jesty  to  frame, 

in  lofty  number  and  heroic  style* 

(Spenser's  Soonet  to  Lord  Bockbarsf, 
prefixed  to  the  Faery  Qoeen.) 


This  very  accomplished  poet  and  excellent  states- 
man,  though  not  a  native  of  Kent^  yet  demands  in  this 
place,  an  ample  notice ;  being  the  first  of  an  illustrious 
line,  who  have  for  more  than  two  centuries^  honoured 
that  county  by  selecting  it  as  their  principal  place  of 
residence.  He  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Richard 
Sackville,  chancellor  and  sub-treasurer  of  the  exche- 
qner,  and  born  at  Buckhurst,  in  the  Parish  of  Withiam, 
in  Sussex,  in  the  year  1527.  From  a  domestic  tuition, 
says  Warton,  he  was*  removed  to  Hart  Hall,  now 
Hertford  College,  Oxford,  where  he  resided  some  time, 
but  took  no  d^ee ;  he  afterwards  ^removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, where,  after  a  short  residence,  he  had  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  conferred  on  him«     At  the 
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universities  he  acquired  fame  as  a  Latm  and  English 
poet.  Wood  says  "  he  was  in  his  younger  years 
poetically  inclined ;  and  wrote  while  he  continued  at 
Oxford,  several  Latin  and  English  poems,  which  not 
being  published  carefully,  are  now  lost  or  forgotten/' 

It  was  then  customary  for  every  young  man  of  for- 
tune, before  he  commenced  his  political  career,  or  even 
began  his  travels,  to  pass  some  time  in  the  study  of  the 
law.  Sackville,  accordingly,  removed  from  College  to 
the  Inner  Temple  for  that  purpose,  and  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life  was  called  to  the  bar.  During  his 
residence  at  the  Temple,  his  love  of  poetry  was  more 
conspicuous  than  his  attachment  to  the  severe  study  of 
the  lawy  and  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Thomas 
Norton,  a  tragedy  called  *'  Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  which 
was  acted  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  Whitehall,  by  the 
Students  of  the  Inner  Temple,  in  1561.  This  tragedy 
the  title  of  which  he  afterwards  changed  for  thatof  Gor- 
boduc,  was  repeatedly  printed  in  the  author's  life- time, 
and  has  been  republished  since  by  Dodsley,  in  his  col- 
lection of  old  plays. 

About  the  year  1557 ,  Dr.  Anderson  informs  us,  he 
formed  the  plan  of  the  "  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  in 
which  all  the  illustrious,  but  unfortunate  characters  in 
English  history,  from  the  conquest,  to  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  were  to  pass  in  review  before  the  poet,  who 
descends  like  Dante,  into  hell,  and  is  conducted  by 
sorrow.  Every  personage  was  to  recite  his  own  misfor- 
tuneSy  in  a  soliloquy.  But  he  had  leisure  only  to 
finish  a  poetical  prefeu^e  called  an  Induction,  and  one 
legend,  which  is  the  life  of  Henry  Stafford;  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 
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As  he  early,  contiiiueB  Dr.  AndeT8on»  quitted  die 
study  of  the  law,  for  the  flowery  path*  of  poetiy,  so 
^  poet  was  soon  lost  in  the  statesman,  and  negocialioiis 
and  embassies  extinguished  the  milder  ambitions  <rf  the 
ingenious  muse< 

He  sat  in  parliament  during  the  rwgn  of  Queen  Marji 
and  was  returned  one  of  the  members  for  Bucking^iam- 
shire,  in  the  year  1664.  Not  long  after  this,  he  tra^* 
veiled,  and  was  detained  some  time  a  prisoner  at  Rorne^ 
in  consequence  of  pecuniary  embarrassment.  He 
seems  to  have  contracted  at  this  time,  a  fondness  for 
magnificence  and  expence,  which  probably  led  him 
into  repeated  inconveniences,  as  it  afterwards  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  Royal  Mistress^  by  whose  admo- 
nition he  learned  to  submit  his  taste  to  prudential 
controul.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened 
in  1666,  he  procured  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land, to  take  possession  of  his  ample  patrimony. 

Bis  eminent  accomplishments  and  abiUties,  secured 
him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
was  knighted  in  her  presence  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
in  1567,  and  at  the  same  time  promoted  to  the  peerage, 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Buckhurst. 

He  went  Ambassador  to  France  in  1573,  and  in  the 
following  year,  being  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
he  sat  as  one  of  the  Peers  on  the  trial  of  Thomas 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was  nominated  a 
commissioner  for  the  trial  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  present  at  her  con- 
demnation ;  he  was  however  selected  to  be  the  bearer 
of  the  unjust  and  arbitrary  sentence  to  the  unfortiuiaie 
queen,  and  to  be  present  at  its  execution. 
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In  1587  he  went  ambassador  to  the  States-General; 
but  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Leicester  and 
Burleigh^  who  were  then  in  power,  he  was  recalled, 
and  confined  for  some  months  to  his  house. 

On  the  death  of  Leicester  1^  recovered  the  Queen's 
favour,  was  made  a  Rnijgfat  of  the  Garter,  appointed  to 
sit  at  the  trial  of  Lord  Arundel,  and  Joined  with  Bur- 
leigh in  negociating  a  peace  with  Spain  and  Holland. 
On  December  17th,  1591,  in  consequence  of  the 
earnest  recommendation  of  the  Queen,  he  was 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
opposition  to  Essex,  the  object  of  her  capricious  passion. 
On  the  death  of  Lord  Burleigh,  he  succeeded  him  in 
the  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  in  the  next 
year  was  joined  in  the  conunission  with  Essex  and  Sir 
Thomas  Egerton,  for  negociating  an  alliance  with  Den- 
mark. He  afterwards  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  Earls 
of  Essex  and  Southampton,  officiating  oik  the  occasion 
as  Lord  High  Steward. 

At  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  his  patent  of 
Lord  High  Treasurer  was  renewed  for  life ;  and  in  1603 
he  was  created  Earl  of  Dor8e.t,  and  appointed  one  of 
the  Conmiissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Earl 
Marshal.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  these  accumu- 
lated honours ;  on  the  19th  of  April,  1608,  he  died 
suddenly  while  at  the  council  table,  in  the  81st  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  interred  with  great  funeral  solemnity 
in  Westminster  Abbey;  his  funeral  sermon  being 
preached  by  his  chaplain.  Dr.  Abbott,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  connection  of  this  illustrious  man  with  the 
County  of  Kent,  commenced  in  the  year  1667,  when 
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Queen  Blizabeth  granted  him  the  manor  and  mansion- 
house  of  Knole,  which  had  belonged  originally  to 
the  See  of  Canterbury,  but  having  beeu  ceded  to  the 
crown,  had  passed  by  successive  grants,  through  a 
series  of  eminent  proprietors,  and  had  lately  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  This  noble* 
man  demised  it  upon  lease,  and  Lord  Buckhurst  did 
not  obtain  possession  until  the  year  1603.  From  this 
time  it  became  the  principal  residence  of  him  and  his 
successors. 

Of  th^  Earl  of  Dorset  as  a  statesman,  the  present 
work  does  not  take  cognizance ;  as  a  Poet,  though  he 
has  done  but  httle,  yet  he  is  most  jusUy  entitled  to  an 
eminent  rank.     A  disciple  of  the  same  school,  and 
drawing  from  the  same  stock,  he  doubtless  led  the  way 
for  Spenser,  whom  he  almost  equals  in  some  of  the 
higher  departments  of  poetry.     His  language  is  pure, 
rich,  and  dignified.     The  construction  of  his   stanzas, 
harmonious  and  regular.     Where  he  has  attempted  de- 
scriptions of  nature,  and  natural  scenery,  as    in   his 
solemn  and  beautiful  Winter's   Evening,  and  in  the 
fine  picture  of  repose  in  the  Legend  of  Buckingham, 
he  has  shewn  the  h^nd  and  eye  of  a  master,  and  leaves 
OS  to  regret  that  he  has  done  so  little  in  that  most  de- 
lightful'walk.     But  it  is  in  allegory  that  his  chief  per- 
fection lies.      ^^The  shadowy    inhabitants    of   hell's 
gates,"  says  Warton,  "  are  his  own,  conceived  with  the 
vigour  of  a  creative  imagination,  and  described  with 
great  force  of  expression  ;  they  are   delineated  with 
that   fullness  of  proportion,  that    invention  of   pic- 
turesque attributes,  distinctness,  animation,  and  ampli- 
tude,  of  which  Spenser  b  commonly  supposed  to  have 
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given  the  first  specimen  in  our  language,  and  which 
are  characteristical  of  his  poetry."     The  "  Induction 
to  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates/*  should  be  studied  by  the 
Poet  and  by  the  Painter ;  it  is  both  in  conception  and 
execution^  one  of  the  most  perfect  poems  in  the  Eng- 
li^  language.     The  Poet  has  introduced  himself  and 
his  subject  with  the  consummate,  art  that  almost  equals 
the  unrivalled  Shakspear^    and  though  it  is  high  praise, 
it  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration ,  to  assert,  that  this  intro- 
duction will  bear  a  comparison  even  with  the  opening 
scene  in  Hamlet.     The  a^^proach  of  winter   is   first 
described  by  its  effects,  and  every  incident    carefully 
wrought  in  that  tends  to  heighten  them.     It  is  a  win- 
ter's evening,  and  the  poet  has  sought  the  fields, — night 
approaches  *'  with  misty  mantle  spread," — the  sun  sets, 
the  moon  and  stars  appear.    The  Poet,  from  the  scene 
around  him*  is  led  to  meditate  upon  the  mutability  of 
human  affairs.     From  generalising,    he   descends    to 
particular  instances.     He  continues  to  ramble  and  to 
meditate.     The  night  grows  dark,  and  he  quickens  his 
'  pace ;  when  suddenly  his  steps  are  arrested  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  hideous  phantom,  whopi  he  first  de- 
scribes by  her  attributes,  and  afterwards  by  the  name 
of  Sorrow.     This  shadowy  being,*  knowing  the  subject 
of  his  thoughts,  offers  to  conduct  the  Poet  to  the  man- 
sions of  the  dead,  and  introduce  him  to  the  illustrious 
unfortunate,  that  he  may  receive  from  them  the  par- 
ticulars   of  their  several  fates.     They  proceed,    and 
after  passing  the  mouth   of  Avemus,    encounter  the 
grisly  residents  "  within  the  porch  and  jaws  of  hell !" 
These,  consisting  of  Remorse  of  Conscience,  Dread, 
Revenge^   Misery,   Care,   Sleep,    Old-age,    Malady, 
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VmxSae,  and  War,  are  described  in  succegsiotl.  Tbey 
pass  the  lake,  and  are  introduced  into  the  '*  large  great 
kingdoms,  and  tiie  dreadful  reign  of  Pluto>"  whero^ 
Sorrow  pauses,  and  points  out  to  her  companion, 
*' Princes  of  renown  that  whilom  sat  at  top  of 
fortune's  wheel,  now  laid  full' low," — ^she  dhrects  him 
to  attend  to  their  complamts,  and  to  ''  recount  the  same 
to  Kesar,  King,  and  Peer.''  The  whole  is  a  grand  and' 
solemn  dream. 

The  "  Legend  of  Buckingham"  is  not  equal  to  the  In- 
duction, but  it,  notwithstanding,  contains  some  excel- 
lent passages.  It  was  badly  selected,  and  appears  to 
have  been  hastily  com  jN>sed. 

The  ^'Mlri-or  for  Magistrates,"  for  which  these  pieces 
of  Sackyille'B  were  written^  was  frequently  rejfrinted 
within  tte  fitst  half  centuiy  of  its  appearance,  but  no 
modem  edition,  or  selection  from  it,  has  been  published 
since.  Sackville's  share  of  it  was  first  admitted  into  a 
collection  of  English  poetry,  by  Dr,  Anderson,  in 
1793.  A  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  this  Poet 
including  his  Tragedy  of  Gorboduc,  and  whatever 
else  may  result  from  a  careful  search,  is  surely  a  desi- 
deratum ih  our  literature. 
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A   Winter's  Evening,  and  personification  of  Sorirow, 
from  the  Induction  to  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates^ 

The  nrrathful  winter  'proaching  on  apace, 
•  With  blustering  blasts  hath  all  y-bared*  the  treeh. 

And  old  Satumus  with  his  frosty  face. 

With  chilling  cold  hath  pierced  the  tender  green : 
The  mantles  rent  wherein  enwrapped  been 

The  gladsome  groves,  that  now  lay  overthrown^ 

Their  tapetsf  torn^  and  every  bloom  down  blown. 

The  soil  that  erst  so  seemly  was  to  seen. 
Was  all  despoiled  of  its  beauty's  hue : 

And  soot  fresh  flowers,  wherewith  the  summer's  queen 
Had  clad  the  earth,  now  Boreas'  blasts  down  blew : 
And  small  fowls  flocking,  in  their  song  did  xue 

The  winter's  wrath,  wherewith  each  thing  defaced 

InwoefaLwise,  bewailed  the  summer  past 

Hawthorn  had  lost  his  motley  livery. 

The  naked  twigs  were  shivering  all  for  col3. 

And  dropping  down  their  tears  abundantly ; 

Each  thing,  methought,  with  weeping  eye  me  told 
The  cruel  season,  bidding  me  withold 

Myself  within, — for  I  was  gotten  out 

Into  the  fields,  whereas  I  walked  about. 

When  lo,  the  night  with  misty  mantle  spread, 
^Gan  dark  the  day,  and  dim  the  azure  skies. 


*  "  The  prefix  y  does  not,  80  far  as  can  now  be  discovered, 
alter  the  sense  ;  and  therefore  in  poetry,  seems  to  serve  the 
purpose  merely  of  ftnpplyiog  t)^e  writer  at  pleasnre,  wHIi  an 
additional  syllable,"  Oonwiir, 

%  f^cstries* 
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And  Phaeton  now  near  reachijfg  to  bit  race, 
t^With  glistering  beams  gold-streaming  wbere  they 

bent, 
Was  prest  to  enter  in  bis  resting  place. 
JBrithius,  that  in  the  car  first  went. 
Had  eyen  now  attained  his  journey's  stent, 
AbA  Cast  declining  hid  away  bis  head, 
WhBe  Titan  couched  him  in^his  pmple  bed. 

And  pale  Cinth^a,  with  her  borrowed  light. 
Beginning  to  supply  her  brother's  place. 

Was  past  the  noon-stead  six  degrees  in  sight ; 
When  sparkling  stars  amid  the  beayen's  face^ 
With  twink'ling  light  shone  on  the  earth  apace : 

That  while  they  brought  about  the  nightis  chair,* 

The  dark  had  dimmed  the  day,  ere  I  was  'ware. 

And  sorrowing  I,  to  see  the  summer  flowers. 
The  lively  green,  the  lusty  leas  forlorn. 

The  sturdy  trees  so  shattered  with  the  ^hower^. 
The  fields  so  fade,  that  flourished  so  befome ; 
It  taught  me  well,  all  earthly  things  be  bom 

To  die  the  death,  for  nought  long  time  may  last ; 

The  summer's  beauty  yields  to  winter's  blast. 

Then  looking  upwards  to  the  heaven's  leames,  f 
With  night-stars  thick  y-powdered  every  where. 

Which  erst  so  glistened  with  the  golden  streams, 
That  cheerful  Phoebus  spread  down  from  his  sphere  ; 
Beholding  dark  oppressing  day  so  near  : 

The  sudden  sight  reduced  to  my  mind. 

The  sundry  changpes  that  on  earth  we  find. 

*  "  The  oigbtU  chair  the  tUra  about  do  brioe."--SvRRXT. 
t  Lights. 
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That,  musing  on  this  worldly  wealth  in  thoi^i^— 
Which  comes  and  goes^  more  faster  th^  .we^see 

The  flickering  flame  that  with  the  fire  is  wrought, 

My  busy  mind  presented  unto  me. 

Such  fall  of  Peers  as  in  this  realm  had  l?e : 

That  oft  I  wished  some  would  their  woes  descrive,* 

To  wain  the  rest,  whom  fortune  left  alive. 

And  strait, — forUi-fitalkfng^ith  redoubled  pace, — 
For  that  I  saw  the  night  drew  on  so  fast, 

In  black  all  clad,.-— there  fell  before  my  face,     ' 
A  piteous  wight,  whom  woe  had  all  forwaste :  f 
Forth  from  her  eyes  the  crystal  tears  out  brast,  t 

And  sighing  sore,  her  Jiands  she  wrung  and  fold^ 

Tearing  her  hair,  that  ruth  was  to  behold. 

Her  body  small  forwither^d  and  forspent^ 

As  is  the  stall^  that  jsummer's  droui^  ofigiresged; 

Her  wealked  §  face  with  woeful  tear^.besfur^nt,-^ 
Her  colour  pale^  as  seeme^  it  ber  best ; 
In  woe  and  plaint  reposed  vas  her  rest : 

And,  as  the  stone  tha*  drops  of  water  wear?. 

So  (dented  were  her  cheeks  with  fall  of  tears. 

Her  eyes  swollen  with  flowing  streams  afloat. 
Were,  with  her  looks,  tbrowu  up  full  pkiously ; 

Her  forceless  hands  together  oft  sh^  sodote. 
With  doleful  shrieks  that  echoed  to  the  sky; 
Whose  plaint  such  sighs  did  strait  accompany. 

That,  in  my  doom,  was  never  man  did  see 

A  wight  but  half  so  woe^bego^e  as  die* 

y  — — — — — — . 

•  Describe,    t  The  po^x^^lor/  lalliedderwcitMri,  irai 

I  Parlie^  of  Brest,  t«  fount   ^  Witlrared,  woakled. 
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This  wretched  personage  is  Sorrow, — 

Sorrow  I  am,  in  endless  torments  pained, 
Among  the  faries  in  the  infernal  lal&e ; 

That  Sackville  was  not  completely  original  in  his 
conception  of  this  character,  will  appear  by  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  Chaucer's  Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

Sorrow  was  painted  next  euvy^ 
Upon  that  wall  of  masonry ; 
But  well  was  seen  in  her  colour, 
That  she  had  lived  in  langour; 
Her  seemed  to  have  thie  jaundice, 
Kot  half  so  pale  was  avarice  ; 
Full  sad,  pale,  and  meagre  also, 
Was  never  wight  yet  half  so  woe. 
As  that  her  seemed  for  to  be. 
Nor  so  fulfilled  with  ire  as  she : — 
I  trow  that  no  wight  might  her  please, 
Nor  do  that  thing  that  might  her  ease  9 
So  deep  y-was  her  woe  begon. 
And  eke  her  heart  in  anger  ron, 
A  sorrowful  thing  well  seemed  she  ; 
Nor  had  she  nothing  slow  y-be  r. 

For  to  be  scratchen  all  her  face. 
And  for  to  rent  in  many  place 
Her  clothfcs,  and  for  to  tear  her  swire,* 
As  she  that  was  fulfilled  with  ire. 
And  all  to  torn  lay  eke  her  hair 
'  About  her  shoulders  here  and  there. 

And  eke  I  tell  yon  certainly, 
How  that  she  wept  full  tenderly ; 
And  allto  dashed  herself  for  woe. 
And  smote  together  her  hands  tW0| 
Her  roughtt  little  of  playing, 
Or  oi  clipping,  pr  of  kissing. 


•  The  neck  or  bosom,    t  The  psMiye  participle  of  reck,— • 
to  care* 
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The  ''shadowy  residentsofHelk/ate,"  from  the 

And  first,  within  the  porch  and  jaws  of  heU, 
Sat  deep  Remorse  of  Conscience,  all  besprent 

With  tears ;  and  to  herself  oft  would  she  tell 
Her  wretchedness^  and  cursing-  never  stent 
To  sob  and  sigh ;  but  ever  thus  lament, 
;  With  thoughtful  care,  as  she  that  all  in  vain 

Would  wear  and  waste  continually  in  pain* 

Her  eyes  unsteadfiast  joUing  here  and  there, 
Wliirled  on   each  place  as  place  that  vengeance 
brought 

So  was  her  mind  continually  in  fear. 

Tossed  and  tormented  witb  the  hideous  thought. 
Of  those  detested  crimes  whic  h  she  had  wrought : 

With  dreadful  cheer^  and  looks  thrown  to  the  sky^ 

Wishing  for  death,  and  yet  she  could  not  die. 

Next  saw  we  Dread  all  trembling  how  he  shook. 
With  foot  uncertain  proffered  here  and  there : 

Benumbed  of  speech,  and  widi  a  ghastly  look. 
Searched  every  ^ce,  all  pi^e  and  dead  for  fear; 
His  cap  borne  up  with  starting  of  his  hair; 

Stoyned  *  and  amazed  at  his  own  shade  for  dread. 

And  fearing  greater  danger  than  was  need. 

And  next,  within  the  entry  of  this  lake. 
Sat  fell  Revenge  gnashing  her  teeth  for  ire ; 

Devising  means  how  she  may  vengeance  take ; 
Never  to  rest  'till  she  have  her  desire ; 
But  frets  within  so  far  forth  with  the  fire 

Of  wreaking  flames,  that  now  determines  she 

To  die  by  death,  or  venged  by  death  to  be. 

*  Astoondedt 
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When  fell  Reyeqg)e,  with  bloody  fo^U  pretence^ 
Had  shewn  herself  as  next  in  order  set. 

With  trembling  limbs  we  softly  parted  thence^ 
Till  in  our  eyes  another  sight  we  met ; 
When  from  my  heart  a  sigh  foiiliwith  I  fet^ 

Rueing  *  alas  1  upon  the  woeful  plight. 

Of  Misery  thsut  next  appeared  in  sight  . 


His  face  wft»  fedn  and  aottie  igml  piisd  «w«y  ' 
And  eke  his  bands  coDsumedto  the  bone ; 

^ut  what  bis  body  was  I  cannot  say, 
For  on  his  capcaaeraittient  hdd  lienone 
Save  cloots  and  patches  pieeed  oueVy  onew 

With  staff  in  band,  apd  scrip  on  dioitdcff  «ast^ 

His  chief  deieiioe  against  the  winter's  Mast 

His  food  for  most  was  wild  &«its  of  the  tr^^ 

Unless  sometiines  soine  omaibs  ^Xk  to  Us  jbare  i 
Which  in  his  wallet  hmf^  €Mi  wot,  kept  he> 
And  Oft  te  8Btt0  Ml  daititly  would  be  fan* 
His  diinkite  runniaf  simm ;  his  eup  Ibe  i^am 

Of  Ms  palm  closed ;  his  bed  the  hard  <seidgn>imd«. 

To  this  poor  lil^  was  Ktoery  y*bou|id. 

Whose  wretched  state  when  we  had  well  beheM,. 
With  tender  ruth  on  him  and  on  bis  feres,t 

With  ^oughtful  cares  forth  then  our  place  we  h^W, 
And  by  and  by,  another  shape  appears 
Of  greedy  Care,*  still  brushing  up  the  breres.  t 

His  knuckles  knobbed,  his  flesh  deep  dented  hky 

With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  y-tanned  skin. 

'Regretting,  rominatiDg  mth  pity,  t  Gompanioin.  ^Biian* 
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The  morrow  gragr  no  sooner  hath  begun 

To  spread  her  light  even  peeping  in  our  eyes, 

Than  he  is  up,  and  to  his  work  y^run ; 

But  let  the  night's  black  misty  mantles  rise. 
And  with  foul  dark  never  so  much  disguise 

The  fair  bright  day,  yet  ceaseth  he  no  while. 

But  hath  his  candles  to  prolong  his  toil. 

By  him  lay  heavy  Sleep,  cousin  of  Death, 
Flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 

A  very  corps,  save  yielding  forth  a  breath. — 
Small  keep  *  took  he  whom  fortune  frowned  on^ 
Or  whom  she  lifted  up  into  the  throne 

Of  hifjtk  renown,  but  as  a  living  deaUi^ 

So  dead  alive,  of  life  he  drew  the  breath* 

The  bodies^  rest,  the  quiet  of  the  heart. 

The  travels'  ease,  the  slill  night^s  feer  was  he; 

And  of  our  life  on  earth  tiie  better  part ; 
Reaver  t  of  sight,  and  yet  in  whom  we  see 
TluBgs  oft  that  tide,t  and  oft  that  neVer  be» 

Without  respect  esteeming  equally 

King  Craesus'  pomp,  and  Irus'  poverty. 

And  next  in  order  sad  Old  Age  we  found. 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind^ 

With  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  ground. 
As  on  the  place  where  nature  him  assigned 
To  rest,  when  that  the  sisters  had  untwined 

His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife„ 

The  fleeting  course  of  fast  declining  life. 

^«  Cufttocly;  guard.    tTbattaketbaway,    ^Betide—bappen. 
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There  heard  .we-him,  wilh.bioken  ho&vw  plaint 
Rue  with  himseilf  his  ead.agpmajching  fart; 

And  all  for  nought  his  .wretched  mind  toanent, 
liTith  sweet  j^membraxice  of  iiis  jileasures  fittt. 
And  fireah.  delights  of  losty  youth  forwasle. 

Recounting  wiiicb,  how  would  he  iob  and  fihreck^ 

And  to  be  young  again  of  JoTe  beseek. 

But,  and  the  cruel  fetes  so  fixed  be. 
That  time  forspent  can  not  retnm  again. 

This  one  request  of  Jove  yet  prayed  he  ; 
That  in  sndi  withered  plight  and  wretdied  j>ain 
As  eld,  accompanied  with  his  loathsome  ixv&n. 

Had  brought  onliim,  all  were  it  woe  and  grief. 

He  might  awhile  yet  linger  forth  his  Hfe. 

But  who  had  seen  him,  sobbing  where  he  stood, 
Untoiximself,  <find«how  be  wahU  bemoan 

Hb  youth  foiqpaif^  .as^thoughiCrvirfmiglit^hipngovd 
To  4alk  of  youA,  althoiigh  Jte  9«^lh  forgone  i 
He  would  h/aj?e  .musediand-nianwiM  vumhivtereon 

This  wjtetched  age  should  «U&i|mife'80itfuii,    '  ' 

And  know  fuMwt^/lii^e  4kMih  iMt  l€«|gfeh  hisjpisn. 

Crook  backed  he  was,  tooth  shaken,  and  blear  eyed. 
Went  on  three  feet,  and  sometimes  crept  on  four« 

Iflth  old  lame  bones,  that  rattled  by  his  side ; 
His' scalp  all  pilled,*  and  he  widi  eld  forlore  : 
His  witiiered  fist  still  knocking  aX  death's  door^  f 

Fumbling  and  driyelliug  as  iie  draws  his  breath;. 

Tor  brief — the  shape  and  messenger  of  death. 

•  arid. 

t  And  every  boor  they  knock  atdeathi's  gate.— Spbnsbb. 
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And  fast  by  him  pale  Misery  was  placed. 
Sore  sick  in  bed,  her  colour  all  forgonej^^ 

Bereft  of  stomach,  savour,  and  of  taste; 
Nor  could  she  brook  no  meat  but  broths  akme; 
Her  breath  corrupt,  her  keepers  every  one 

Abhorring  Jier,  her  sickness  past  recure. 

Detesting  physic^  and  all  physic's  cure. 

But  oh !  the  dolefol  sight  that  then  we  see  I 
We  turned  our  look,  and  on  the  other  ude 

A  grisly  shape  of  Famine  might  we  see 
With  greedy  looks,  and  gafMng  mouth  that  cried. 
And  roared  ior  meat,  as  she  should  there  have  died; 

Her  body  thin,  and  bare  as  any  bone. 

Whereto  was  left  nought  but  the  case  alone ; 

And  that,  alas !  was  gnawn  on  every  where 
All  fall  of  holes,  that  I  ne  mought  refrain 

From  tears,  to  see  how  she  her  arms  could  tear. 
And  with  her  teeth  gnash  on  the  bones  in  vain  : 
When  all  for  nought  she  fain  would  so  sustain 

Her  starved  corps,  that  rather  seemed  a  shade. 

Than  any  substance  of  a  creature  made. 

Great  was  her  force,  that  stone  walls  could  not  stay. 
Her  tearing  nails  scratching  at  all  she  saw; 

With  gaping  jaws  that  by  no  means  y-may 
Be  satisfied  with  hunger  of  her  maw. 
But  eats  herself  as  she  that  hath  no  law ; 

Gnawing,  alas !  her  carcass  all  in  vain. 

Where  you  may  count  each  sineWi  bone,  and  vein. 
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On  her  while  we  thus  firmly  fix  our  eyes. 
That  bled  for  ruth  of  such  a  dreary  sigfati 

Loe  suddenly  sheshrieked  in  so  huge  wise. 
As  made  hell  gates  to  shiyer  with  the  might ; 
Wherewith  a  dart,  we  saw  how  it  did  light 

Right  on  her  breast,  and  therewithal!  pale  Death 

Enthrilling  it  to  reave  her  of  her  breath. 

And  bye  and  bye,  a  dumb  dead  corpse  we  saw, 
Heavy  and  C(old,  the  shape  of  death  aright, 

lliaft  daunts  all  eaitUy  creatures  to  his  law ; 
Against  whose  force  in  vain  it  is  to  fight 
Nor  peers,  nor  (Minces,  norno  mortal  wight, 

No  towns,  nor  realms,  cities,  n<Nr  strongest  tower. 

But  all  perforce  must  yield  unto  his  power. 

£Bs  dart  anon  out  of  the  corpse  he  took. 
And  in  his  hand  a  dreadful  sight  to  see, 

l¥ith  great  triumph  eftsoons  the  same  he  shook, 
That  most  of  all  my  fear  afirayed  me : 
Hb  body  dight  with  nought  but  bones,  perdie. 

The  naked  shape  of  man  there  saw  I  plain. 

All  but  the  flesh,  the  sinew  and  the  vein. 

Lasdy  stood  War,  in  glittering  arms  y-^lad ; 
With  visage  grim,  stem  look,  and  blackly*hued; 

In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  had. 
That  to  the  hilt  was  all  with  Uood  embmed : 
And  in  his  left,  that  kings  and  kingdoms  rued. 

Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  therewithall 

He  med  towns,  and  threw  down  towers  and  all. 


9Qf      rnovt^LB  sykcsviLLSy  bXitd  orDoKssr; 

Cities  he  sacked>  and  realms  that  ^HiUome  flowered 
In  honour,  glorjrv  and  rtile  above  the  best. 

He  overwhelmed',  and  all  their  fame  devoured. 
Consumed,  destroyed,  wasted,  and  never  ceased, 
Till  he  their  wealth,  theif  name  and  all  oppressed  : 

His  face  foivhewed»-witfa  wounds,  and  by  his  side 

There  hung  his  tatge  with  gashes  deep  and  wide. 

In  midst  of  winch,  depaiotttd  there  we  found 
Deadly,  debale,  all  fuU  of  snaky  hair. 

That  with  a  bloody  fiU^t-WBS  y'-bouiid, 

Outbreathing  nought  but  discord  every  where. 
An  d  round  about  were  pouitrayed  bene  «ird  there 

The  faugy  host,  Darius  and  his  pow«^. 

His  kings,  pnnoes,  hitipeevs,  and- ail  his  flbwer. 

Some  of  these  personifications  had  also  been  painted 
by  Chaucer,  and  doubtless  Sackville  had  seen  and  pro* 
fited  by  the  designs  of  the  elder  bard. 

Elde  was  y-painted .  after  thi». 
That  shorter  was  a  fote,  I  wis, 
TinB  sMe  was  wont  in  htrTonughede  :  t ' 
Unetb  benelf  she  might  y-fecd  :  t 
So  feeble  and  so  old  was  she 
That  Med  was  all  herfoeaaty : 
Fnll  sallow  was  waxen  her  colour ; 
Her  head  for  hoar  was  white  as  flour : 
All  waxen  was  her  body  unwelde  § 
And  dire  and  dwindled  all  for  elde : 
A  fonl  fotwelked  ||  thing  was  she, 
That  whilome  round  and  soft  had  bee; 
Her  haif  shoken  fast  withal, 
As  from  her  head  they  woaldf  n  fhll ; 
Her  face  y-frounced  and  forpinedf 
And  both  her  hands  lom'ford  wined?  ** 


*  Much  scared,    t  Youth,  t  She  coold  scarcely  feed  herself. 
§  Unwieldy.    ||  Much  withered,  f  Wrinkled  and  mnch  wasted. 
**  Shrank  and  rendered  osaleis. 
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So  old  she  was,  that  she  ne  went 
Afoot,  bat  it  were  by  potent  :* 
But  natheless  I  trow  that  she 
Was  fair  sometime  and  fresh  to  see. 
When  she  was  in  Iter  rightful  age, 
Bot  she  was  passed  all  that  passage, 
And  was  a  doting  thing  becomen. 
A  fnrred  cap  on  had  she  nomen  ;  t 
Well  had  she  clad  herself  and  warm. 
For  cold  might  else  doen  her  harm. 

And  alder  lastf  of  every  one 
Was  painted  Poverty  all  alone ; 
That  not  one  penny  bad  in  hold, 
Althoagh  that  she  her  clothes  sold, 
And  thongh  she  should  an  hanged  be, 
For  naked  as  a  worm  was  she : 
And  if  the  weather  stormy  were, 
For  cold  she  should  have  died  there. 
She  ne  bad  on,  but  a  strait  old  sack, 
And  many  a  clout  on  it  there  stack ; 
This  was  her  coat  and  her  montel, 
No  more  was  there  never  a  dele^ 
To  cloth  her  with  ;  I  undertake 
Great  lesor||  hadde  she  to  quake  : 
And  she  was  put,  that  I  of  talk,     * 
Ear  from  these  others,  np  in  a  halk  ;f 
There  Iniked  and  there  coured**  she, 
For  pover  thing  whereso  it  be, 
Is  shamefaced  and  despised  aye. 

One  more  image  which  is  excellent,  and  even  supe- 
rior to  the  Revenge  of  Sackville : — 

-  • 
Amidest  saw  I  Hate  y-stond 
That  for  her  wrath  and  ire  and  onde  = 
Seemed  to  be  a  roinoresSjtt 
An  angry  wight,  a  chideress;^ 
And  full  of  guile  and  fell  courage 
By  semblaunt  was  that  ilke  image. 
And  she  was  nothing  well  arrayed, 
But  like  a  wode  ^^  woman  afraid  ; 


•  A  crutch,  t  Participle  passive  of  nirae,  to  take.  +  Last  of 
all.  §  Never  so  little.  ||  Great  cause,  f  A  corner.  **  Crouched, 
ss  Malice,    ft  A  religious  order —A  Nun    M  A  scold.  §%  Mad. 
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Y-froanced*  fonl  was  her  visage, 
And  grinning  for  dispiteons  rage  ; 
Her  nose  y-snorted  up  for  tenc,  t 
Fall  hideous  .was  she  for  to  seen  : 
Full  fonl  and  rusty  was  she  this. 
Her  head  y-writhen  t  was  I  wis, 
Fall  grimly  with  a  great  towel. 

If  however,  Sackville  was  indebted  to  Chaucer,  he, 
in  Iris  turn  has  conferred  obligations  upon  several  suc- 
ceeding Poets.  Instances  of  these  will  occur  to  every 
poetical  student ;  but  the  limits  of  the  present  compi- 
lation forbid  their  insertion. 

A  Midnight  Scene ;  from  tl^  Legend  of  Buckingham^ 

Midnight  was  come,  and  every  vital  thing 
With  sweet  sound  sleep  their  weary  limbs  did  rest. 

The  beasts  were  still,  the  little  birds  that  sing, 
Now  sweetly  slept  beside  their  mother's  breast : 
The  old  and  young  were  shrouded  in  their  nest. 

The  waters  calm,  the  cruel  seas  did  cease. 

The  woods,  the  fields,  and  all  things  held  their  peace. 

llie  golden  stars  were  whirled  amid  their  race. 
And  on  the  earfh  did  laugh  with  twinkling'light,  § 

When  each  ^ing,  nestled  in  his  resting  place, 
Forgot  day's  pains  with  pleasure  of  the  night : 
The  hare  had  not  the  greedy  hounds  in  sight, 

The  fearful  deer  of  death  stood  not  in  doubt. 

The  partridge  dreamed  not  of  the  falcon's  foot.   • 


*  Wrinkled,     t  Grief;  any  violent  affection  of  the  mind. 
%  Eawrathed. 

§  And  firey  Phoebas  riseth  np  so  bright, 
That  all  the  orient  Itmgketh  at  the  sight. 

Cbavcbjr« 
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The  ugly  bear  now  mindeth  not  the  stake. 
Nor  how  Uie  cruel  mastiffs  do  him  tear ; 

The  stag  lay  still  unroused  fcom  the  brak^ ; 
The  foamy  boar  feared  not  the  hunter^s  spear; 
All  thing  was  still,  in  desert,  bush,  and  brear* 

Widi  quiet  heart,  now  from  their  travels  rest. 

Soundly  tliey  sleep,  in  midst  of  all  their  rest. 

lliese  are  very  fine  stanzas,  but  they  want  origi- 
mlity.  The  original  must  be  sought  in  the  iEneid  of 
VirgU. 

^  Nox  erat,  et  placidom  carpebaot  feasa  soporem 
Corpora  per  terras,  ailvoeque  et  sssva  qoieraiit 
^qnera;  ciXm  medio  volvuntor  sidera  lapsa ; 
Cam  facet  omnis  ager;  pecades,  pictoeqae  volacret, 
Qocqne  lacus  late  liqnidos,  qaoeqae  aspera  dumis 
Riira  tenant,  somno  positc  sab  nocte  sil'enti 
Lenibant  cures,  et  corda  oblita  labor  am." 

(Uh.  IV.  52S0 

This  passage  is  not  only  poetical  in  itself,  but  has 
pefkaps,  in  an  especial  manner,  been  the  cause,  as 
Falstaff  would  say,  of  poetry  in  others.  Besides  our 
author  and  his  predecessor  Surrey,  both  Ariosto  and 
Tasso  have  maae  free  with  it.  liie  imitation  in  the 
latter  is  so  close,  that  a  translation  of  it  'will  serve  a 
double  purpose,  and  give  the  unlearned  reader  a  very 
clear  conception  of  the  original. 

<<  'Tvras  night ;  the  breathing  winds,  the  waters  ceaWi 
And  tlsrongb  the  still  creation  all  is  peace« 
Each  being  that  has  life,  the  scaly  train 
That  skim  the  rivers  or  the  boandless  main, 
■  The  beasts  that  roam  in  herds,  or  far  from  men, 
Tenant  in  trackless  wilds  their  lonely  den, 
Wrapt  in  the  arms  of  sweet  oblivion  Ue ; 
The  feathered  tribes,  the  wanderers  of  the  iky, 
Beneath  the  silence  of  the  secret  gloom 
Close  their  light  wings,  and  fold  their  painted  plume  ; 
All  soQght  repose,  with  daily  toil  oppressed. 
They  eased  their  wearied  hearts,  and  steeped  their  cares  in 
rest." 
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The  passage  in  Tasso^  of  which  this  is  a  translation, 
was  written  at  a  period  somewhat  later  than  the  above 
imitation  by  Sackville. 

**  Alas !  so  all  things  now  do  hold  their  peace  ! 

Heaven  and  earth  disturbing  in  nothing; 
The  beasts  do  sleep,  the  birds  their  songs  do  cease^ 

The  nightis  chair  the  stars  about  doth  bring. 
Calm  is  the  sea ;  the  waves  work  less  and  less." 

'<  No  dreams  do  drench  them  of  the  night 
Of  foes,  that  would  them  slay  or  bite  ; 
As  hounds  to  hunt  them  at  the  tail ; 
Or  men  force  them  through  hill  and  dale  ; 
The  sheep  then  dreams  not  of  the  wolf; 
The  shipman  forces  not  the  gulf; 
The  lamb  thinks  not  the  butcher's  knife 
Should  then  bereave  him  of  his  life.*' 

**  The  heaven  shews  lively  art  and  hue, 
«              Of  sundry  shapes,  and  colon  is  new. 
And  lauglis  upon  the  earth ." 

<^  And  tell  in  songs  full  merrily. 

How  they  have  slept  full  quietly, 

That  night,  about  their  mother's  sides, 

And  when  they  have  sung  mure  besides. 

Then  Ml  they  to  ikeir  mother's  breast,"    SurreTv    ; 

It  is  evident  from  numerous  passages  in  his  poems». 
that  Sackville  had  studied  the  writings  of  his  noble^ 
predecessor  with  much  assiduity,  and  had  formed  his 
poetic  style  from  that  of  Surrey.  In  the  above  instance 
he  has  certainly  extended  this  licence  too  far^  and  may 
fairly  be  taxed  with  plagiarism. 

It  is  but  justice  to  our  poet  to  remark,  that  the  three 
last  extracts  are  taken  from  a  poem  inserted  by  Dr. 
Nott  in  his  late  edition  of  the  works  of  Surrey,  for  the 
first  time,  and  claimed  by  him  for  that  author.  This 
claim  has  been  made  upon  slight  grounds,  and  has 
been  disputed  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
It  was  first  printed  among  a  collection  by  uncertain 
authors.  The  reviewer  is  inclined  to  give  it  to  Lord 
Vaux.  May  it  not  have  been  written  by  Sackville 
himself,  many  of  whose  poems  produced,  as  Wood 
assures  us,  in  early  life,  nave  been  lost,  or  remain 
ujclaimed? 
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The  Meitleisness  of  Guilt ;  from  the  same. 

Well  gave  that  judge  his  doom  upon  the  death 
Of  Titus  Clelius,  that  in  bed  was  slain  ; 

When  every  wight  the  crael  murder  layeth 
To  his  two.sons,  that  in  his  chamber  layen : 
The  judge,  that  by  the  proof  perceired  plain 

That  they  were  found  fast  sleeping  in  their  bed, 

Hath  deemed  them  guiltless  of  that  blood  y-shed. 

He  thought  it  could  not  be,  that  they  which  brake 
The  laws  of  God  and  man  in  such  outrage. 

Could  so  forthwith  themselves  to  sleep  betake : 
He  raiher  thought  the  horror  and  the  rage 
Of  such  an  heinous  guilty  could  never  swage ; 

'Not  ever  suffer  them  to  sleep  or  rest. 

Or  dreadless  breathe  one  breath  out  of  their  breast. 

So  gnaws  the  grief  of  conscience  evermore, 
And  in  the  heart  it  is  so  deep  y-grave. 

That  they  may  neither  sleep  not  rest  therefore. 
Nor  think  one  thought,  biit  on  the  dread  they  have* 
Still  to  the  death  fortossed  with  the  wave 

Of  restless  woe,  in  terror  and  despair, 

They  lead  a  life  continually  in  fear. 

Like  to  the  deer  that  stricken  with  a  dart, 
Withdraws  himself  into  some  secret  place,* 

And  feeling  green  the  wound  about  his  heart. 
Startles  with  pangs  'till  he  fall  on  the  grass. 
And  in*  great  feai'  lies  gasping  there  a  space ; 

Forth  braying  sighs,  as  though  each  pang  had  brought 

The  present  death,  which  he  doth  dread  so  oft. 

•  Then  as  the  stricken  deer  withdraws  himself  alone, 
So  I  do  seek  some  secret  place,  where  I  niay  make  my  moan. 

Surrey. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH- 

Born  1533— Died  1603. 


*^  Lei  Genovicum*  biHUt,  for  boast  ihe  may. 
The  birth  of  great  Eliza, — Huil  my  queen ^ 
And  yet  Fll  call  thee  by  a  dearer  name, — 
A/y  COUNTRY-WOMAN  ^ai//  (Smart.) 


This  illustrious  native  of  Kent  was  bom  at  Greenwich, 
in  1533.  "The  seventh  of  September,"  says  John- 
Stow,  being  Sunday,  between  three  and  four  of  the 
clock,  at  afternoon,  ihe  queen  was  delivered  of  a  fair 
lady,  for  whose  good  deliverance,  Te  Deum  was  sung 
incontinently,  and  great  preparation  was  made  for  the 
christening."  The  ceremonials  of  this  christening,  from 
which  Shakespeare  has  made  a  pageant  in  his  play  of 
Henry  the  eighth,  are  given  at  full  by  the  honest 
chronicler,  whose  principal  merit  consists  in  his  accu- 
rate  descriptions  of  such  scenes,  in  #hich  he  seems  to 
have  delighted. 

This  princess,  if  we  may  credit  her  historians,  gave 
early  proof  of  her  talent  for  acquiring  languages, 
"  When  she  was  but  twelve  years  old,"  says  Mr. 
Ballard,  "  she  translated  from  the  English  tongue,  into 
Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  certain  prayers  and  medi- 
tatioiis,  selected  for  that  purpose,  by  Queen  Catherine. 
This  work  was  dedicated  to  the  King,  her  father,  and 
dated  at  Hatfield,  Dec.  30tii,  1545. 

*  Greenwich. 
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She  was  instructed  in  the  learned  languages,  first  by 
William  Grindall,  ^ho  died  when  she  was  about 
sixteen  9  and  afterwards  by  the  celebrated  Roger 
Aschani)*  who,  in  his  Schoolmaster,  1570,  speaks 
of  Queen  -Elizabeth's  literaiy  pursuits  in  the  following 
terms : — '^  It  is  to  your  shame,  you  young  gentlemen 
of  England,  that  one  maid  should  go  beyond  you  all 
in  excellency  of  learning)  and  knowledge  of  divers 
tongues.  Point  out  six  of  the  best  giyen  gentlemea  of 
this  court,  and  they  altogether,  spend  not  so  muqh 
time,  bestow  not  so  many  hours  daily,  orderly  an^ 
constantly,  for  the  increase  of  learning  and  knowledge^ 
as  doth  the  Queen's  majesty  herself.  Yea,  I  believe, 
that  beside  her  perfect  readiness  in  Latin,  French,  and 
Spanish  she  readeth  here  at  Windsor  more  Greek  every 
day,  than  some  Prebendary  of  this  church,  doth  Latin 
in  a  whole  week." 

Bizari,  an  Italian  writer,  bears  testimony  to  the  ab- 
solute command  which  the  learned  queen  had  over  his 
native  tongue.  Scaliger  tells  us  that  she  spoke  five 
language^,  and  knew  more  than  all  the  great  men  then 
living.  Sir  Henry  Savile  in  his  dedication  of  Tacitus, 
speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation  of  several 
translations  from  classical  authors,  which  she  had  made, 
some  of  which  are  extant  at  the  present  day.  '*  Her 
ready  responses  in  Latin,"  says  Lord  Orford,  "  to  the 
compliments  of  the   University   of  Cambridge,  many 

*  "  Mr.  Ascham,'*  says  Fuller,  in  fais  Holy  State,  <<  was  a 
good  Schoolmaster  to  her,  but  affliction  was*  a  better,  so  that  it 
is  bard  to  say  whether  she  was  more  happy  in  having  a  crown 
so  soon,  or  in  having  it  do  sooner,  till  affliction  had  first  laid  In 
her  a  low,  (and  therefore  scire)  foundation  of  hnmitityi  for 
highness  to  be  afterwards  bnllt  thereupon/^ 
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years  after  she  had  ceasdd  to  have  learned  leisure^  are 
well  known;  and  her  ingenious  evasion  of  a  options 
theological  question,  is  still  more  and  deservedly  ap« 
plauded : — 

**  Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it; 

He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it ; 

And  what  that  word  did  make  it : 

That  I  beUeve  and  take  it." 

She  excelled  even  in  things  of  a  much  more  trifling 
nature.  There  cannot  be  a  sillier  species  of  poetry 
than  the  rebus ;  yet  of  thatkind  there  are  few  better 
than  the  following  which  the  queen  made  upon  Mr.  Noel : 

"  The  word  of  denial  and  letter  of  ^y 

Is  that  gentleman's  nam^  that  will  never  be  thrifty." 

For  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Collins,  who  in 
his  account  of  the  house  of  Stanhope,  mentions  the 
f(rilowing    distich,    in  which  her   Majesty  gave  the 
characters  of  four  Knights  of  Nottinghamshire : — 
^<  Oervase  the  gentle.  Stanhope  the  stout, 
Markham  the  lion,  and  Sutton  the  lout»" 

fuller  records  on  English  hexameter,  composed  by 
this  qheen  in  imitation  of  Sir  P.  Sidney.  Coming 
into  a  grammar  schod,  she  thus  expressed  her  opinion 
of  three  classic  authors : — 

**  Persius  acrabstaff ;  bawdy  Martial ;  Ovid  a  fine  wag.^ 

The  same  author  relates  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

having  written  on  a  wmdow  obvious  to  the  queen's  eye^ 

"  Run  would  I  cUmb,  yet  fear  I  to  fall  i** 
dbe  immediately  wrote  under  it 

«<  If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  climb  notat  all." 
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A  giieater  instance  of  genius,  and  that  too  'in  latin, 
was  her  extempore  reply  to  an  insolent  prohibition 
delivered  to  her  from  PhiHp  the  second,  by  his  embas* 
sador,  in  this  tetrastic  : — 

'^Te  vetone  pergas  bello  defendere  Belgas: 

Quae  Dracus  eripuit^  nunc  restituantur  oportet; 

Qnas  pater  evertit,  jubeo  te  condere  cellas ; 

Religio  PapsB  fac  restituatur  ad  unguem.'' 
She  instantly  answered,  with  as  much  spirit  as  she 
used  to  return  his  threatened  invasion . 

**Ad  Graecas,  bone  rex,  fient  mandata  Calendas/' 

An  instance  of  the' same  spirit,  and  a  proof  that  her 
compositions  even  in  the  learned  tongues,  were  her 
own,  is  that  rapid  piece  of  eloquence  with  which  she 
interrupted  an  insolent  embassador  from  Poland. 
*' Haying  ended  her  oration,  she,  lion-like,  rising," 
saith  Speed  her  contemporary,  '*  daunted  the  malapert 
orator  no  less  with  her  stately  port,  and  majestic  de- 
porture,  than  with  the  tartness  of  her  princely  checks ; 
and  turning'to  the  train  of  her  attendants,  'said,  ''God's 
death  !  my  lords,  I  have  been  forced  this  day,  to  scour 
up  my  old  latin,  that  hath  long  been  rusting/' 

Puttenham,  in  his  'Art  of  English  Poesie,"  pub- 
lished in  1589,  thus  sums,  up  the  character  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  poetry.  "  But  last  in  recital,  and  first  in 
degree,  is  the  queen,  our  sovereign  lady,  whose 
learned,  delicate,  noble  muse,  easily  surmounteth  all 
the  rest  that  have  written  before  her  time  or  since,  be  it 
in  ode,  elegy,  epigram,  or  any  other  kind  of  poeni, 
wherem  it  shall  please  her  majesty  to  employ  her  pen, 
even  by  as  much  odds,  as  her  own  excellent  estate  and 
degree  exceedeth  all  the  rest  of  her  most    humble 
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niBsals/'     « I  jSiid  na  exanple  so  well  maintaMig  the 
tgfm  of  the  gorgeous  (Exargasia)  as  that  *tty  of  h«r 
Majesty's  own  making,  passing  sweet  and  hannonical* 
And  this  was  the  action— H>ur  soverdgn  lady,  perceiving 
how  the  Scottish  queen's  residence  within  this  realm, 
at  so  great  liberty  and  ease,  as  were  scarce  worthy  of 
so  great  and  dangerous  a  pnsoner,  bred  secret  fturtions 
among  her  people,  and  made  many  of  her  nobility  in- 
clined to  jfavour  her  party— to  declare  tihat  she  was 
nothing  ignorant  in  those  secret  favours,  though  she 
had  long  with  great  wisdom  and  patience  dissemUed 
it^  writeth  this  ditty,  most  sweet  and  sententious,'* 
The  doubt  of  future  foes 
Exiles  my  present  joy» 
And  wit  me  warns  to  shun  such  snares 

As  threaten  my  annoy. 
For  falsehood  now  doth  flow. 

And  subject  faith  doth  ebb  ; 
Which  would  not  be  if  reason.  ruled» 

Or  wisdom  wQiived  the  webb— - 
But  clouds  of  toys  untried 

Do  cloak  aspiripg  minds. 
Which  turn  to  rain  of  late  repent. 

By  course  of  changed  winds* 
The  top  of  hope  supported 
The  root  of  ruth  will  be. 
And  fruitless  all  their  grafted  guiles, 

As  shortly  ye  shall  see. 
Then  dazzled  eyes  with  pride. 

Which  great  ambition  blinds. 
Shall  be  unsealed  by  worldly  wights,. 
Whose  foresight  falsehood  finds. 
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The  daughter  of  debate. 

That  eke  discord  doth  tow, 
Shall  reap  no  gain  where  former  rule 

Hath  taught  stilt  peace  to  grow. 
Ko  foreign  banished  wight 

Shall  anchor  in  this  port ; 
Our  realm  it  brooks  no  stranger  force. 

Let  them  elsewhere  resort 
Omr  rusty  sword  with  rest. 

Shall  find  his  edge  employ 
To  poll  their  tops  that  seek  such  change. 

And  gape  for  eager  joy. 

There  is  more  merit  in  this  poem  than  appears  aAfifst 
reading.  It  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  illustrious 
author ;  written  evidently  with  much  pains  ;  very  har- 
monious; and  so  overflowmg  with  metaphor,  that  every 
line  almost,  contains  one,  and  some  two  conceits.— • 
Several  other  poetical  compositions  by  Queen  Ehzabeth 
are  extant ;  one  may  be  found  at  lenffth  in  Mr.  Park's 
additions  to  the  *  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,'  being  a 
translation  in  Uank  verse  of  a  chorus  in  the  Hercules 
CBtseus  of  Seneca.  A  few  lines  of  this  may  amuse, 
and  will  doubtless  satbfy  the  reader. 

The  weight  of  sceptre's  sway  if  dboice  must  bear, 
Albdt  the  vulgar  crew  fill  full  thy  gates. 
And  hundred  thresholds  vnUi  their  feet  be  sviooihed ; 
Though  with  thy  gleaves  and  axes  thou  be  armed. 
And  root  full  great  do  glory  give  thy  name ; 
Amid  the  view  of  dl  these  sundry  sorts 

One  faultless  faith  her  room  even  frank  may  claim. 

Ill 

*  The  lines  in  the  original  are  of  twelve  Md  fiMir«een  sylla- 
lables;  they  are  here  divided  for  the  eoovenience  both  of  the 
reader  and  the  printer. 
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It  is  amusiikg  to  contrast  this  bombast  mttx  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  original. 

Tu,  quicanqne  es,  qui  sceptra  tenes, 
Licet  omne  tn^  vujgtis  in  anl^ 
Centum  pariter  limina  piilset ; 
Cum  tot  popnlis  stipatas  eas 
In  tot  popnlis  vix  nnk  fides. 

There  is  an  air  of  originality  in  these,  and  other 
poems  of  Queen  Elizabetii,  wluch  heaves  very  little 
reason  to  doubt  their  being  genuine  and  uncontaminated 
by  a  meaner  hand.  In  truSi,  who  but  ancient  Pistol 
himself  could  have  produced  their  like  ?  The  same 
remark  cannot  with  justice  be  applied  to  her  father's 
compositions,  otherwise  his  name  as  a  Kentish  man 
fthoidd  have  adorned  our  pages,  in  due  form.  Henry 
the  eighth  was  also  born  at  the  palace  at  Greenwich. 
In  the  Nugae  Antiquie  is  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Har- 
rington to  Prince  Henry,  inclosing  "  a  special  verse'' 
of  King  Henry  the  eighth,  when  he  conceived  love  for 
Anne  Boleyn;  "and  hereof, ^^  says  Sir  John,  "  I  en- 
tertain no  doubt  of  the  author;  for  if  I  had  no  better 
reason  than  the  rhyme,  it  were  sufficient  to  think  that 
no  other  than  such  a  King  could  write  such  a  sonnet; 
but  of  this  my  father  oft  gave  me  good  assurance,  who 
was  in  his  household.  This  sonnet  was  sung  to  the 
lady  at  his  commandment^ — and  here  followeth." 

The  eagle's  force  subdues  each  bird  that  ffies ; 

What  metal  can  resist  the  flaming  fire  7 
Does  not  the  sun  dazzle  the  clearest  eyes. 

And  melt  the  ice,  and  make  the  frost  retire  ? 
The  hardest  stones  are  pierced  through  with  tools : 
The  wisest  are,  with  princes,  made  but  fools. 

This  is  too  good  for  a  King  of  the  age  of  Henry  the 
eighth,  and  was  more  probably  made  for  him,  than  by 
him.    The  following,  taken  from  a  manuscript  of  that 
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period,  ^ven  by  Mr.  Ritson  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  it  is  called  <  The  King's  Balade/  is  much  more 
ia  character. 

Pastime  with  good  company 

I  love,  and  shall  until  I  die  ; 

Grudge  whoso  will,  but  none  deny  ; 

So  God  be  pleased,  so  live  will  I. 

For  my  pastaunce 

Hunt,  song,  and  dance, 

My  heart  is  set. 

All  goodly  sport. 

To  my  comfort. 

Who  shall  me  let? 

Youth  will  needs  have  dalliance, 

Of  good  or  ill  some  pastaunce, 

Company  methinketh  diem  best 

All  thoughts  and  fancies  to  digest ; 

For  idleness 

Is  chief  mistress 

Of  vices  all : — 

Then  who  can  say. 

But  pass  the  day. 

Is  best  of  all. 

Company  with  honest^ 

Is  virtue,  and  vice  to  flee ; 

Company  is  good  or  ill. 

But  every  man  hath  his  free  will. 

The  best  ensue. 

The  worst  eschew. 

My  mind  shall  be  : 

Virtue  to  use. 

Vice  to  refiise, 

I  shall  use  me. 

H 
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So  much  for  Henry  the  eighth,    M^hose  character 
was  neyer  better  drawn  than  in  Sie  following  stanza : — • 

**  Harry  the  eighth,  a«  story'iaitb, 

Was  a  king  so  a^jast. 
He  ne'er  did  spare  man  in  his  ire, 

Nor  wenaian  in  his  last." 

except  perhaps,  the  memorable  words  of  Wolsey,  on 
his  death-bea. — "  He  is  a  prince,  who  rather  than  he 
will  miss  or  want  any  part  of  his  will,  he  would  en- 
danger the  one  half  of  his  kingdom*^' 
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Born  1544.— Died  1614. 

Akxudjsp Neyilld  (or  Xevil)  was.  tbe. eldest  sonof 
BMiard  Nevilte,  of  an.  anoient  and  honourable  Not- 
tiaghaaiBUbpe  (amily,  aad  bomi  at  CaAterbury>  according 
t»  Fuller,  pnobably  in  1544 ;  his  mother  was  Anne, 
daughter  of  Siq.  Walter  Mantel,  of  Heyford^  ia 
Novthamptonshii^,  He  was  brother  ta  Thomas  Ner 
ide^  the  fouEthDean  of  Caaterbary,  aad  after  spending 
his  youth  at  court,  retired  ta  that  City^  where  he  passed 
hi»  age  im«  honourable  sediiskm,  and  thd  pursuits  of  ^ 
literature.  As  an  author,  perhaps,  the  foUpwing  aecpim^fe . 
bj^Wafftoa,  in. his  BiitoKy  <rf  Englibh  Peetiy,  is  the 
best  we  can  select. 

''Alexander  Neville  translated,  or  rather  paraphj;a3e4 
tW  CEihpiis  of  Seneea.,  iu  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
age,  aad  in.  the  year  15^,  buit  it  was  not  printed  till; 
IdftL  It  13  dedicated  to  Dr.  Woptton,  aprivyrcoun.-?. 
seflor,  and  his  godfather.  Notwithstanding  the, 
tranalator'B  yanth^  it  ia  by  far  the  most  spijditod  aijyd 
^lagaat  Tersioa  in  the  wh^  coUeetion,  and  it  is  to.be 
ngKtled  that  he  did  not  undertiJce  gjl  the  rest  Sk 
gftmi  to  baTO  beea  persuaded  by  his  friends^  who  warn 
of  the  giarer  sort,  that  poetvy  was  only  one  of  the 
Sgbter  accomplishments  of  a  young  man,  and  that  it 
ihcmld  soon  giye  way  to  the  more  weighty  pursuits  oC 
litecatuve. 

«  •M--.t"  '  • TVfa^ter's  degree  at  Cam-* 
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July^  1581.  He  was  one  of  the  learned  men  whofa 
Archbishop  Parker  retained  in  his  family  ;  and  at  the 
time  of  that  Prelate^s  death,  in  1576,  wa«  Wsf' secre- 
tary. He  wrote  a  latin  narrative  of  the  Norfolk 
insurrection  under  Kett,  which  is  dedicated  to  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  and  was  printed  in  1575.  To  this  he 
added  a  latin  account  of  Norwich,  printed  the  same 
year,  called  Norvicus,  the  plates  of  which  were 
executed  by  Lyne  and  Hogenberg,  the  Archbishop's 
domestic  engravers,  in  1574.  He  published  the  Cam- 
bridge verses  on  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Lord  Leicester  in  1587.  He  was  the 
author  of  another  latin  work.  Apologia  ad  WcJlke 
proceres,  London,  1576.  He  projected,  but  probably 
never  completed,  a  translation  of  Livy,  in  1577.  He 
died  October  4tb,  1614.'* 

An  article  in  the  Kentish  Register,  for  January^ 
1705,  signed  Ant.  A — r — ,  furnishes  us  with  th^ 
following  paragraph  : — 

''  His  brother,  the  Dean,  seems  to  have  survived 
him  only  until  the  14th  of  May  following,  and  they 
were  both  buried  in  an  ancient  Chauntry  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Canterbury,  which  had  been  founded  in  1447,  by 
Lady  Joan  Brenchley,  and  having  fallen  into  d^cay, 
was  repaired  and  beautified  by  the  Dean^  as  a  buria;! 
place  for  his  family.  In  it  a  marble  -  monument  was. 
placed  by  him  to  the  memory  of  his  feither,  mother,  and 
uncle ;  and  another  to  himsi^lf  and  his  brother.  la 
1787  when  tlie  cathedral  was  newly  paved,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  remove  this  small  chapel,  as  a-blemish 
to  the  outside  appearance  of  the  venerable  structure  ta 
which  it  was  attached.  At  the  time  it  was  said  that  the 
rich  and  beautiful  monuments  in  it^  wouU  be  moved 
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^BtK  care,  and  replaced  with  the  utmost  fidelity^  ia 
some  more  conveDient  spot.  But  they  were,  (as  the 
lovers  of  the  andient  arts  saw  with  great  concern,)  little 
regarded  when  pulled  down ;  but  moved  among  other 
rubbish' from  place  toplacCi  until]  they  were  nearly  de-' 
stroyed,  when  by  the  earnest  exertions  of  a  respectable 
character  lately  deceased,,  (Mr.  John  Hayward),  then 
a  resident  of  Canterbury,  but  formerly  a  Surgeon  at 
Ash,  and  an  ingenious  Antiquarian,)  the  mutilated  relics 
of  tlie  figures  of  the  Dean  and  his  brother,,  were  placed 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary.''  * 

The  translation  by  Neville  occurs  in  a  volume  of' 
which  the  following  is;  the  title  : — <^  Seneca,  his  ten 
tragedies  translated  into  English.  Imprinted  at  Lon- 
don, in  Fleet*street,  near  unto  Saint  Dunstan's  Church, 
by  Thomas  Marshy.  1581,  4to.*'  The  translations  were 
made  by  different  bands,  and  at  different  times.. 

Neville  seems  to  have  been  a  learned  man  and  an 
elegant  writer  of  the  latin  language;  many  compli- 
mentary addresses  from  his  pen,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
various  publications  of  the  day,  and  he  bore  his  part 
in  the  volume  published  by  the  university  to  which  he 
belonged,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  As  a 
writer  of  English  poetry,  little  need  be  said,.*  what  he 
printed  was  the  exercise  of  a  boy,  and  as  such,  has 

*  This  elegant  and  beautifiil  chapel,  is^on  the  east  side  of  the 
Martyrdom,  and  now  commonly  called  the  Dean*s  Chapel,^ 
seteral  of  them  having  been  baried  there.  On  the  remains  of 
the  Neville  monument,  th«  efigy  of  the  Dean  is.  the  most 
perfect ;  he  ia.  kneeling  at  a  reading  desk,  in  his  habit ;  that  of 
Aleacander  is  in  thes^me  postare,  in-aruioiir.  The  inscription. 
which  ia  placed  between  the  two  figures,  remains  entire,  bnt, 
as  the  monument  was  probably  erected  in  their  lives's  time,  the 
blanks  left  for  the  dates,  hate  not  been  filled  op.  Beneath  ia. 
tiM  family  mott»-^«  l^n  Viue  Vbus." 
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merit     The  f<5llowing  short  specimen   will  perhaps 
suffice. 

Kuthiog  alan  !  remains  at  all  io  ift  onted  old  estate, 
But  all  are  turned  topset   do^n,  qiiite  vdd  aid  dtsolate  ; 
The  fainting  horse  for  sudden  pain  his'back  from  burden  tats^^ 
And  after  on  his  master's  breast  his  lifeless  limbs  he  squats, 
Who  cries  for  help,  but  all  in  Tain  ;   the  be^ists  in  field  that 

bide 
ITnkept,  nnknowen  ways  and  paths  do  range  and  over  stride; 

The  boll  for  lack  of  food  and  meat  in  field  all  fainting  lies. 
And  all  his  flock  dispersed  qnite,  the  sely  shepherd  dies* 
The  herdsman  eke  among  bis  beasts  his  fatal  breath  expires. 
And  to  the  heavens  with  piteons  cries  commends  his  last  desires^ 
The  harts  without  all  fear  of  wolves,  do  live  in  wretched  peace, 
The  rage  and  wiathful  roaring  sounds  of  ramping  lions  cease  ; 
The  vengeful  wild  outrageous  bears  are  now  as  tame  as  sheep; 
The  ugly  serpent  that  was  wont  in  rocky  dens  to  keep, 
Oft  quaffing  poisoned  venom  sups  in  inward  heat  she  boils, 
And  aU  inflamed  and  scorched,  in  vain  for  longer  life  she  toils  ; 
The  woods  are  not  adorned  now  with  fresh  and  lively  hue. 
The  wonted  shades  are  gone.    All  things  are  quite  out  of  their 

cue. 
No  greenish  grass  on  ground  doth  grow,  the  earth  no  moistute 

'  soups. 
The  vine  withouteo  any  sap  bis  drowsy  head  down  droops. 
What  shall  I  say  ?  all  things  alas  I  are  writhen  out  of  course^ 
And  as  it  seem  to  me  are  like  to  fare  still  worse  and  worse. 


This  is  part  of  the  chorus  at  the  end  of  the  first  act, 
whi(ih  gives  minute  particulars  of  the  misery  arising 
from  die  wrath  of  the  gods. 
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Born  1664.— Died  1586. 


Thjf  Sidney,  Cantiwm  /-^He,  from  court  rHhedf 

In  Penshorftt's  sweet  Elyrium  smig  delight^ 

Sung  transport  to  the  w/t  responding  stream 

Of  Medway — and  enlivened  all  her  groves,         (Smart.) 


"The  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney''  says  Mr.  Campbell, 
"  was  poetry  put  into  action."  "  As  his  heart  was  all 
virtue,"  says  Miss  Porter,  "  so  his  soul  was  airpoetry  : 
poetical  thoughts  burst  and  bloom  even  in  his  gravest 
prose.''  Yet,  strange  to  say,  his  poems  have  never  been 
admitted  into  any  collection,,  and  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure unknown  to  the  poetical  reader.  The  truth  is,  that 
it  has  been  a  fashion  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
to  praise  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  in  praisiag  him,  lan- 
guage itself  has  been  exhausted.  Much  of  this  adulation 
has  passed  current  from  one  author  to  another,  without 
any  examination  of  its  merits,  or  the  foundations  upon 
which  it  was  at  first  ercctedi.  It  is  certainly  proper  to 
approach  this  idol  of  his  country  with  respect ;  but,  if 
we  desire  to  do  justice  to  his.  character^  we  must  en- 
deavour to  divest  our  minds  of  prejudice  ;  to  forget  all 
that  has  been  written  of  him ;  and  to  form  our  opinions 
solely  from  what  he  himself  has  written. 

Sir  PhiUp  Sidney  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  and  of  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Dudley^ 
Doke  of  Northumberland,    and>  what  is    of  more 
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consequence  to  the  reader  of  his  life  to  remembei^  qe- 
phew  to  Robert  Dudley ,.  Earl  of  Leicester.  He  wajs 
bom  at  Penshurst  in  Kent^  Us  faither^ft  residence^  No^ 
Tember  the  29th,  1554. 

The  family  of  Sidney  i»  of  Erench  extraction,  and 
cannot  be  traced,  in  this  country,  higher  than  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  second^  to  whom  William  de  Sidney  was. 
Chamberlain. 

The  grandfather  of  our  hero,  ^r  William  de  Sidney^ 
was  one  of  the  Commandei^  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,. 
and  was  made  a  Knight  Banneret  in  consequence. — 
He  was  Chamberlain  and  Steward  of  the  Household! 
to  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney,  his  father,  the  only  surviying  son 
of  Sir  William  de  Sidney,  was,  from  his  e^trliest 
infancy,  the  companion  and  bosom  friend  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth;  who  knighted  him,  selected  him. 
as  his  representative  at  the  court  of  France,,  and  after-^ 
wards  promoted  him  to  several  appointments  near  his^ 
person..  During  the  succeeding  reign,  he  conducted 
himself  with  so  much  prudence,  as  not  only  to  obtain, 
honour  and  promotion,  but  also  most  effectually  ta> 
serve  the  obnoxious  family  to  which  he  was  allied  by. 
marriagCi  By  Queen  Mary,  he  was  first  appointed  ^ 
Vice-Treasurer,,  and  afiierwards  Governor  General  of 
the  Revenue,  and  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland..  He  was 
so  much  in  favour  with  the  Queen,  as  to  obtain  the 
especial  honour  of  giving  to  his  eldest  son  the  name  of 
the  haughty  Spanish  monarch,  to  whom  she  was  united*. 
Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  all  bis  honours 
and  employments;  were  confirmed  to  him.  He  was,  in 
addition,  made  Lord  Freaident  of  Wales,  and  a  Knight 
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of  die  Garter.  The  Government  both  of  Ireland  and 
Wales,  which  was  never  before  nor  since  united  in  one 
person,  he  continued  to  hold  for  upwards  of  20  yean. 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Stales- 
men  in  an  age  celebrated  for  producing  great  men  in 
that  department ;  of  unblemished  honour,  and  of  the 
strictest  integrity;  unable,  after  a  life  spent  in  the 
service  of  three  sovereigns,  and  in  employments  where 
ample  fortunes  may,  and  have  been  acquired,  to  give 
a  small  portion  of  2000  |K>«nds  to  bis  daughter,  upon 
her  marriage,  or  to  reward  his  faithful  secretary  for  hie 
services.  He  was  removed  from  the  government  of  Ire* 
land  in  1578,  but  retained  that  of  Wales  until  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Ludlow  Castle,.  May  dtb, 
1586,  in  the  57tb  year  of  his  age.  - 

Greatly  indebted  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  must  have  beeft 
to  die  instruction  and  example  of  such  a  father,  he  was 
probably, even  under  greater  obligations  to  his  exeeUent 
mother.  This  lady,  highly  bom,  and  carefully  in- 
structed, as  the  ladies  of  that  age  were— and  as  ladiee 
fdionld  be  in  everyage — in  polite  learning,  possessed  a 
mind  and  spirit  equal  to  her  illustrious  birth.  Warned 
by  the  fearful  example  in  her  family,  she  shrunk  from 
public  life,  and  sought  happiness  where  it  was  more 
l&ely  to  be  found,  in  the  careful  discharge  of  the-  re« 
tued  and  domestic  duties.  She  was  ^e  first  instructor 
of  her  son,  and  formed  his  infant  mind  to  that  love  of 
virtue  and  noble  actions,  which  afterwards  rendered  him 
so  illustrious  in  his  life  time,  and  has  embalmed  his 
memory  to  every  future  age.  Prom  his  mother's  care, 
the  youngPhilip  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Shrewsbury, 
which  was  probably  selected  from  its  vicinity  to  Ludlow 
Castle,  the  residence  of  his  father,  as .  Governor    of 
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Wftleft  Hei  was  an  instance  of  eaily  pi>oficiency  in  tuen-- 
tal  attainments.  Sir  Fulke  Gi^viUe  saya,  '^thougb  I 
lisiedwith  him,  and  knew  him  from  a  child,,  yet  I 
nw«nltnew  him/oitfaer  than  a  man^  with  such,  a  stc^* 
ness  oC  mind^  loncelj^.  and  famiUar  gra^^.,  as  carried 
gnee  and'ro^eiHmQa.ab^ii^  his  years/'  At  the.  age  o£ 
tinwfare.yeaiis  he  addiiessed  hb  feithec  in  two  letters^ 
wnltani  im  Latinrand.FceniGih*.  His.fa|her/s.  answer,  whick 
uMimikiahliiiiMOQd  o£  patonaL  solicitude,,  contains  a 
ccafan^umio£)e9GeU»nt  advice  and  instruction,  but  is. 
tODiloi^  foirinajSiliOn  in- this  place* 

late  y!ealr3:M9^SiiIPl^lip  Sidney  was  removed  to 
Qsfocd,  and  .entered  of  Chfisl;  Chucch  College;  and 
fan  allerwards,.  accordtng.to  tk»  custom*  of  that  age, 
passed  some  time  at  the  sister  Univevsit^.  During 
tUbpesiodv  ^sndi^'^  says  Fuller,  ^^  wa«  his  aptitude  ibr 
hmuiiig,.  tfaad  he  eonld  never  be  fed  last  enou§^  there- 
with!, aad  80  q^k. and  strong  his  digestioUfN  that  \m. 
soon  tuned. k  to.  wholesome  nourishment,  and  thri^red 
faBdthfidlya0Keo«/' 

ht  149%  be  obtained  a  licence  for  travelUpg^  md 
Wttft  in  Paris  dnring  the^  massacre  of  the  pcotestants;  ia 
tlHLhorcHi.aiid  confusion  of  which,  hosayed  his  lifo  by 
tdsing]:efttgain.the.fesidence  of  Sir  Francis  Walakig- 
ham,  tbe  Engjiish  AlP^bassador.  He  spent  thvee  yeaiy 
dbooad,  risited  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and  Ger> 
iMany,  and  formed  intiani^es  with  seyeral  distinguished 
frnignezs.  Bnt,,  pedbops,  the  greatest  acquisition  hn^ 
BMMle  during  this  period  of  his  life,  was  th)e  friendship 
of  Hubert  limguet,  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  exr 
ceUent  man ;  who  continued  ever  afterwards  to  corres-? 
pond  with  bin,  and  fumished  him  with  the.  best  advice 
and  inatniolion. 
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Onhis retuni  {rom  abroad,  our accompluihed  .young 
[  was' immediately  introduced  to«the'BOtice.of4Quttii 
Elizabeth,  uuder  theimoat  favourable  aufpicea,  Jbr  .he 
eeems  to  have  been  adopted  by  hisuufile,  the  powerful 
Earl' of  Leicester,  as  his  son  and  heir. 

In  1676,  beingthenonly  22  yeaiu  ofc^,  he  was 
uekcted'to  carry  the  condolence  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Jto 
Ihe  Emperor  -Rodolph,  on  the  recent  death  tof  .his 
£sthar.  In  this  embassy  he  had  a  pompous  .retuiue, 
kept  great  state,  and  displayed  bis  anaoiial  bearings 
with  a  latin  inscription,  descriptive' of  his'h^tdeaicent 
and  employmeni,  in  fiont.of  every* house  in  vwhieh  .he 
chanced  to  lodge.  Thi»  embassy^  seems  toiiiav«.  hadan 
^ject  distinct  from  the  osteniiUe  one.  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
aey  hadinstnicti(Mis  to.  piocuxe: certain  intelligenee  res- 
pecting the  manners. and  views  of  the  Eu^ieror  for  ,the 
information  of  the  British  .aiaislry ;  .and  to  -visit  the 
prinGipal  protestant  states  o{  Geamotj,  £ot  thcpurpose 
•of  effectiog  an  union  in  defence  of  i their  .reygaous 
opinions.  He  does  not  seem  to. have  beeuvc^gaged  in 
tfab  mission  many  moalhs;  thefirs&letteriHUressed.'by 
him  to  Widsing^am,  as  Secretaryrof  .State, « hears  dale 
May  1576,  and  that  he  was  retnned'in  June  1577, 
appears  by  a. letter  of  the  Secretoy'silo  his  iiHier,}  an- 
nouncing that  0¥ieat^  and.'luglhly  ^lypro^iiiig  of  his 
condmeti 

niswaa the  firsts  tand  with  thaeDDOfiptMn  of  tiiatm 
wUcbheafteiwacds  lost hflisi life,  the  olily  i public -: 
plojpient  conferred  iipon Sir .Pifatilip. Sidney.  iHe< 
tinned  to  reside  at  court,  and  occasiona})yijq)peaiied;  in 
the  pageaatry  of  the  age,  4is  a.iahavppioo  lin  the  lifts ; 
kilhia  grfyogee  waaifcal.of  oiyAoatefciotiheriiueflPt 
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honourable,  perhaps,  but  not  unportant  or  dignified. 
He  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  supported  by  a 
quarterly  allowance,  paid  him  by  his  father,  and  per- 
haps by  the  occasional  bounty  of  his  uncle.  From  the 
queen,  he  obtained  a  sinecure  in  Wales,  of  the  yearly 
yalue  of  120  pounds  only,  on  which  account  he  was 
included  in  the  list  of  those  young  aspirants  who  were 
considered  as  her  pensioners.  So  late  as  the  year  15d2 
he  does  not  not  even  appear  to  have  obtained  a  seat  at 
the  privy  council. 

In  1579  he  ventured  to  write  a  letter  to  the  queeo, 
remonstrating  with  her  on  the  impohcy  of  her  projected 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  which  seems  to 
have  been  well  received,  and  if  we  may  credit  his 
biographers,  produced  its  desired  effect  upon  the  royal 
mind.  He  had  previously  employed  his  pen  in  defence 
et  his  father's  government  of  Ireland. 

In  1580  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  queen  in: 
consequence  of  a  quarrel  he  had  with  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, at  a  tennis  court,  and  he  found  it  necessary  for  a 
time  to  retire  from  court.  During  this  retirement, 
which  he  passed  at  Wilton,  the  seat  of  his  brother  in  law, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  he  wrote  his  Arcadia. 

In  1581  he  wrote  his  Defence  of  Poetry. 

In  January,  1583,  he  was  Knighted.  About  this 
time  be  wrote  the  defence  of  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  against  the  author  of  a  book  called  Leicester's 
Commonwealth,  but  this  defence  was  not  published, 
and  certainly  produced  no  good  effect  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Earl.  ^*^.  , 

In  the  same  year,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  married  Frances 
the  only  daughter  and  beir  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham. 
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That  he  married  this  lady  when  his  affections  were  fixed 
on  another,  is  certain,  and  will  be  the  subject  of  some 
fiiture  remarks. 

In  the  year  15B5,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands 
applied  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  protection  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  placed  several  of  their 
principal  frontier  towns  in  her  hands.  Flushing  was  one 
of. these,  and  Sir  Philip^  Sidney,  now  a  privy  coun- 
sellor, was  appointed  to  its  government  in  November. 
Very  soon  afterwards  a  powerful  army,  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  with  the  title  of 
Governor  and  Captain-General  of  the  united  provinces 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  landed  in  that  country,  and 
was  immediately  Joined  by  Sir  Philip  in  the  capacity 
of  General  of  the  Horse. 

The  campaign  which  followed ,  was  short  and  inglo- 
rious, and  memorable  only  for  the  death  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney. 

On  the  22nd  of  September,  1586,  a  detachment  of 
the  English  army  accidentally  met  with  a  convoy  sent 
by  the  enemy  to  Zutphen,  a  town  in  Guelderland,  then 
beseiged  by  the  Spaniards.  A  severe  conflict  ensued, 
and  the  English  troops,  though  inferior  in  number,  had 
the  advantage.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  commanded  the 
cavalry,  had  a  horse  shot  under  him ;  having  mounted 
another,  he  rushed  forward  to  the  relief  of  Lord  Wil- 
loughby,  who  was  surrounded  and  in  imminent  danger. 
In  thb  charge  he  received  a  severe  wound  from  a 
musket  ball  in  the  left  thigh,  of  which  he  languished 
sixteen  days,  and  died. 

Such  are,  in  brief,  the  leading  facts  in  the  life  of  this 
highly  extolled  man,  and  no  incident  of  any  importance 
b  omitted.     A  slight  foundation  assuredly,  on  whfch 
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had  been  raised  one  of  the  most  towering  stFiietni«B  mnr 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  an  iadindual  ifn  his  BU^ve 
country. 

Though  not  exactly  in  conformity  with  the  object  of 
the  present  compilation,  it  may  not  perhaps,  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  reader,  if  a  few  pages  are  devofeed  m 
this  place  to  an  impartial  examination  into  the  geneiral 
character  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  the  causes  whichhave 
led  to  that  exalted  reputation,  which,  by  almost  wii- 
yersal  consent,  he  has  so  long  enjoyed. 

Every  accomplishment  and  every  virtue  has  been 
attributed  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  ''  Whatever  applause^" 
says  Dr.  Zouch,  "is  due  to  his  genius,  and  to  ht» 
erudition,  much  more  is  due  to  his  goodness,  to  the 
innocency  of  his  life,  and  to  the  unsullied  purity  of  his 
manners;  his  whole  moral  conduct  was  indeed  iiTe- 
proachable."  He  has  been  put  in  comparison  with  the 
BlackPrince  and  with  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  for  bravery 
and  chivalrous  gallantry.  He  was  the  patron  of  Spenser, 
and  the  Maecenas  of  his  time.  Himself  a  learned  m  an , 
he  was  also  the  correspondent  and  friend  of  learned 
men  of  all  countries*  A  statesman  from  his  first  entry 
into  life,  he  aspired  to  be  the  counsellor  of  his  sove- 
reign, and  at  all  times  shewed  his  eagerness  to  take  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs*  He  was  an  accomplished 
soldier ;  a  successful  courtier ;  a  lover  and  a  patron  of 
the  arts ;  a  poet ;  a  writer  on  state  policy ;  a  critic ;  and 
the  founder  of  a  department  in  the  hterature  of  his 
country.  Much  has  also  been  said  of  the  elegance  of 
his  person  and  manners ;  of  the  suavity  of  hb  dispo- 
sition ;  of  his  generosity  and  munificence ;  and  of  the 
correctness  of  his  conduct  in  domestic  life,  as  a  sovi  m 
brother,  and  a  friend* 
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There'is  pedu^ps  ne  mope- certaiatesloi  the  parity  of 
a  man's  moral  coadoct^  than  the  history  of  his  inter* 
course  with  women.  Potto  this  proofs  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
appears  a  mere  mortal.  His  biographer,  who  is  also 
his  encomiast^  piBtf^es  over  this  part  of  his  life  with 
little  or  no  aolice;  it  did  not  suit  his  puipose,  which 
was,  to  publish  an  account  of  a  perfect  and  immaculate 
cha«»eter.  The  principol  poetical  work  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidaey,  cooeists  of  a  series  of  Sonnets  and  other  short 
Poems,  addressed  to  a  lady  with  the  assumed  name  of 
SteHa.  '^  This  volume;'  says  Wood,  <'is  reputed  to 
have  been  written  in  compliment  to  the  Lady  Rich*'' 
It  was  first  printed  in  quarto  in  1^1.  There  are»  how- 
evet ,  positive  proofs  that  Stella  and  Lady  Rich  was 
one  and  the  same  person,  in  the  Poems  themselves,  as 
for  instance, — 

„ .. ■  .^ ;4ieedy  fame 

Both  even  g^rew  rtck,  naming  my  SieUa*9  name. 

[Satmei  35.] 
and 

But  that  rich  fool,  who  by  blind  fortune's  lot. 
The  richest  gem  of  love  and  life  enjoys. 

And  can  with  foal  abuse  such  beauties  blot. 
Let  him  deprived  of  sweet,  but  unfelt  joys. 

Exiled  for  aye  from  those  high  treasures,  which 

He  knows  not,  grow  in  only  folly  ncA. 

[Sonnet  24.] 
But  more  especially — 

Towards  Aurora's  court  a  nymph  doth  dwell, 
Sich  in  all  beauties  that  man's  eye  can  see : 
Beauties  so  far  from  reach  of  words,  that  we 

Abase  her  praise,  saying,  she  doth  excel: 
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Ricli  ia  the  treasure  of  deserv'd  renown, 
Rich  in  the  riches  of  a  royal  heart ; 

Rich  in  those  gifts  that  give  the  eternal  crown  ; 
Who  though  most  rich  in  these  and  every  part 

Which  makes  the  patents  of  true  worldly  bliss,. 

.Hath  no  misfortune,  but,  that  Rich  she  is* 

[Sonnet  37.) 

This  lady,  so  celebrated,  was  Penelc^ethe  DaU^- 
ter  of  Walter  Devereux  Earl  of  Essex,  and  sister  to 
the  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her  father  dying 
when  she  was  young,  and  her  mother  manying  after- 
wards the  Earl  of  Leicester,  she  became  a  ward  of 
that  nobleman,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the 
uncle  of  Sidney,  and  his  father  by  adoption.  Introduced 
to  each  other  in  this  familiar  way,  and  at  the  most 
susceptible  age,  an  attachment  between  them  was  to 
be  expected.  Such  an  attachment  appears  to  liave 
taken  place;  it  was  mutual,  ardent,  and  might  have 
been  happy  and  innocent.  What  prevented  their  union 
does  not  satisfactorily  appear.  Sidney  alludes  to  it  in 
one  of  his  best  Sonnets,  and  shall  speak  for  himself: — 

I  might-^unhappy  word!  O  me  !  I  might, 

And  then  would  not,  or  could  not,  see  my  bliss ; 
TTill  now,  wrapt  in  a  most  infernal  night, 

I  find  how  heavenly  day,  wretch,  I  did  miss ! 
Heart  rend  thyself!  thou  dost  thyself  but  right; 

No  lovely  Paris  made  thy  Helen  his  ! 
No  force,  no  fraud,  robbed  thee  of  thy  delight, 

Nor  fortune  of  thy  fortune  author  is ; 
But  to  myself,  myself  did  give  the  blow. 

While  too  much  wit  forsooth  so  troubled  me 
That  I  respects  for  both  our  sakes  must  shew ; 

And  yet  could  not  by  rising  morn  foresee 
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How  fair  a  day  was  nigh.     O  paoished  eyes ! 

That  I  had  beea  more  foolish,  or  more  wise  !* 

[Somet  33.] 

TRiere  is  a  Letter  in  the  Sidney  Papers  from  Sir  Ed* 
ward.Waterhouse  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  which  throws 
some  light  upon  this  affair.  It  is  dated  November  the 
14th,  1576,  and  contains  the  following  passage:—^ 
**  Truly,  my  Lord;  I  must  say  to  your  Lordship,  as  I 
have  said  U!t  my  Lord  of  Leicester  and  Mr.  Philip,  the 
breaking  off  of  this. match,  if  the  default  be  on  your 
parts,  will  turn  to  more  dishonour  than  can  be  repaired 
with  any  other  marriage  in  England.  And  1  protest 
unto  your  Lordship,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  at  this 
day  so  strong  a  man  in  England  of  friends,  as  the  little 
Earl  of  Essex,  nor  any  man  more  lamented  than  his 
fother,  since  the  death  of  King  Edward.'^  The  first 
sentence  in  this  letter  evidendy  alludes  to  a  treaty  of 
marriage  which  had  taken  place  between  the  young 
]|[eople,  and  in  plain  terms  accuses  the  party  who  would 
break  it  off,  with  acting  dishonourably.  By  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Sonnet  above  quoted,  Sidney  himself  was 
the  cause  of  its  being  broken  off,  and  consequently  in 
the  opinion  of  Sir  E.  Waterhouse,  ''  a  person,"  says 

*  There  is  some  obscnrity  in  the  concltiding  part  of  this 
Sonnet.  I^yit  at  the  period  of  its  compositioo,  was  synonimous 
with  wisdom  ;^tht  line 

*'That  I  respects-for  both  our  sakes  mnst  shew/' 
probably  alludes  to  proposals  of  marriage,  which  had  been 
made  to  the  lady  by  her  fotnrc  hnsband,  Lord  Rich,  and  to  si- 
milar proposals,  made  by  his  pohtical  friends  to  Sidney,  on 
behalf  of  his  fotnre  wife.  The<<  fair  day,"  which  Sidney  blames 
himself  for  not  having  foreseen,  may  allade  to  the  rapid  pro- 
■lotion  and  unbounded  power  which  the  Earl  of  Essex,  when 
a  very  young  man,  acquired  by  his  influence  over  the  Queen. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Essex,  when  bis  lister  sacrificed 
lierself  to  Lord  Rich;  was  very  yonog. 
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Dr.  Zouch,  *'  of  consummate  prudence,  and  the  com- 
mon fiiend  of  *both  families,"  he  acted  dishonourably. 
The  following  passage  in  this  letter,  probably  guides  us 
to  the  true  reason  for  breaking  off  the  intended  matcln 
It  had  evidently  been  a  question  whether  the  connection 
was  advantageous  to  the  young  aspirant  in  a  political 
view,  and  Sir  E.  Waterhouse  says,  he.  considers  the 
little  Earl  of  Essex  to  be  the  strongest  of  friends  of  any 
man  in  England.  Probably  Sidney  and  his  advisers 
did  not  think  so,  and  his  subsequent  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Secretary  Walsingham,  seendis  to  afford  a 
probability  that  he  was  ambitious  to  connect  himself 
with  some  leading  man  at  court. 

However  this  may  be,,  the  match  was,  according  to 
the  prediction  of  Sir  E.  Wateihouse^  broken  off;  and 
the  Lady  soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  married  Lord 
Rich,  who  was  afterwards  created  by  James  the  first,. 
Earl  of  Warwick ;  a  man  said  to  be  of  a  morose  and 
sullen  disposition,  and  who,  as  we  may  collect  from 
various  passages  in  Sidney's  poetry,  neglected  and  ill- 
treated  his  unhappy  wife.  * 

This  is  not  however,  the  most  immoral  part  of  Sid- 
ney's conduct,  as  connected  with  the  unfortunate  Stella. 
Had  he  in  the  struggle  between  affection  and  ambition, 
sacrificed  the  former  to  the  latter,  he  might  have  been 
blamed ;  and  if,  as  is  most  probable,  he  acted  in  via* 
lation  of  good  faith,  and  in  contempt  of  the  feelings  of 
another,  he  may  be  accused  of  dishonourable  conduct  • 

*  He  was  the  son  of  a  worthless  father.  The  first  Lord 
Rich,  then  a  Court  Lawyer,  was  employed  to  entrap  the  vir- 
tuons  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  led  that  excellent  man  into  an 
unguarded  conversation,  which  was  afterwards'  advanced  in 
evidence  against  him,  and  procured  his  condemnation!  The 
portrait  of  this  man  occurs  in  the  Holbein  HeadS;  and  strongly 
characterises  his  disposition. 
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but  unfortunately  for  his  character  for  "  irreproachable 
morality/'  he  continued  to  prosecute  this  unhappy  lady 
with  his  suit  after  her  marriage,  making  her  the  subject 
of  the  most  impassioned  strains^  and  he  endeavoured, 
for  a  purpose  it  is  to  be  feared  equally  base  and  selfish, 
to  effect  a  breach  between  her  and  her  husband,  by 
applying  to  the  latter  the  most  opprobrious  and  obnoxious 
epithets.  This  is  a  strong  accusation,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  unprejudiced  person  to  read  the  volume  of 
poetry  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  history  of  this 
criminal  and  unfortunate  passion,  without  being  con^ 
vinced  of  its  justice  and  strict  veracity.  *  The  plea 
which  his  encomiasts  have  set  up  in  his  j«stification, 
which  is,  that  his  attachment  to  Lady  Rich  was  merely 
platonic,  must  also  vanish  before  such  a  scrutiDy,  it  is 
too  absurd  to  deserve  serious  notice. 

Another  part  of  Sidney's  conduct  can  hardty  be 
reconciled  with  that  exalted  morality  for  which  his 
biographers  are  disposed  to  give  him  credit.  This  is  his 
written  defence  of  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
against  the  severe  charges  in  a  publication,  entitled, 
**  Leicester's  Commonwealth."  In  this  work  the  Earl 
was  accused,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  presume 
justly,  with  crimes,  both  public  and  private,  of  the 
most  heinous  nature.  In  Sidney's  answer,  none  of  these 
accusations  are  confuted,  or  even  noticed ;  he  contents 
himself  with  vindicating  the  high  descent  of  his  re- 
lation,   and  after  giving  his  antagonist  the  lie  direct. 


*  See  the  poem  entitled  <<  Astroph  el  and  Stella*'  pamtUf  but 
more  particularly  the  songs  at  p.  91,  100,109,  and  126,  of  the. 
octavo  edition;  1724  ;  and  the  articles  marked  24,  37,  and  78. 


challenges  him  to  a  meeting  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
withia>  three  months  from  the  date  of  bis  repltcatioD. 
This  defence^  if  it  be  not  a  misnomer  to  call  it  so^  was 
written  within  two  years  of  his  death,  so  that  the  plea 
of  extreme  youth  cannot  be  fairly  brought  forward  in  its 
excuse. 

There  is  e^en  another  incident  in  the  life  of  Sidney, 
in  which  the  strictness  of  his  morals  may  be  called  in. 
question.     In  the  year  1584,  tired  of  an  inactive  life, 
and  repeatedly  foiled  in  his  attempts  to  procure  some 
employment  from  the  queen'^ministers,  he  made  private 
arrangements  to  accompany  Drake  in  one  of  his  piratical 
attempts  upon  the  Spanish  colonies.     He  was  to  have^ 
heen  the  principal  director  of  it,.,  and  had  engaged 
Mmself  to  furnish  both  a  naval   and  a^  knd  armament 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  powerful  attack  upon  the^ 
newly  settled  states.     He  was  prevented  from  cariying 
his  purpose  into  execution,  by  the  powerful  and  judicious 
interposition  of  the  queen >  who,  while  she  secretly  ap-- 
proved,  perhaps,  of  the  attempts  made  by  a  private 
seaman,  sueh  as   Drake  then  was,  had  too  much  pru* 
dence  and  sense  of  propriety, ,  to  allow  of  them,  when . 
under  the  conduct  cf  a  man  connected  with  some  of  her 
principal  nobility  and  counsellors,  and  long  conspicuous^^ 
for  bis  attendance  near  her  persoa»     It  must  be  recol- 
lected that  England  was  at  this  time  at  peace  with . 
Spcun,    and    that  Drake-  was  justly  considered   by 
foreigners,  in  no  other  character  than  that  of  a  pirate- 
and  freebooter. 

Of  the  personal  bravery  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  th^e 
can  be  no  doubt;  it  amounted  to  rashness,  which 
probably  in  the  event  cost  him  his  life.    On  the  mornmg; 
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of  the  day  in  which  he  received  his  death  wound^  he  is 
said  to  have  taken  off  his  defensive  armour,  that  he 
might  not  appear  to  have  been  surpassed  in  daring,  by 
one  whom  he  had  accidentally  met  lightly  armed.  This 
incident  gave  rise  to  a  remark  of  Queen  Elisabeth  to 
an  impetuous  young  nobleman,  who  had  gone  abroad 
without  her  knowledge,  to  serve  under  one  of  her 
generals : — **  Serve  me  so  once  again,  and  I  will  lay  you 
fast  enough  for  running.  You  will  never  leave  'tilt 
you  are  knocked  on  the  head,  as  that  inconsiderate 
fellow  Sidney  was,''  But  he  was  too  little  employed 
in  military  affairs,  to  admit  of  any  estimate  of  Ms> 
talents  in  the  capacity  of  a  soldier  being  fairly  made. 
Considered  in  this  light,  the  comparison  between  him 
and  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  or  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  completely  fails.  Of  his  public  performances 
in  state  pageants,  in  tilts  and  tournaments,  little  need 
be  said,  they  won  him  temporary  fame,  but  make  no 
appeal  to  posterity. 

That  he  patronised  Spenser,  is  past  all, dispute  by 
the  poet's  own  acknowledgment ;  but  the  story  of  his 
ordering  bis  steward  to  advance  him  a  large  sum  of 
money  upon  first  reading  the  Fairy  Queen,*  is  coalxa- 
dieted  by  Sidney's  circumstances  at  the  time.  He  was 
then  a  young  man  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  his  uncle, 
and  as  it  appears,  living  upon  a  quarterly  allowance 
made  him  by  his  father,  who  was  himself  of  too  noble 


*Many  of  the  commentators  ou  Spenser,  among  whom  may 
be  included  Mr,  Todd,  the  latest  and  the  best,  are  of  opinion^ 
that  the  Fairy  Queen  owes  its  origin  to  the  advice  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  that  a  portion  of  it  was  written  when  the  Poet 
resided  «!  Peiishorfit. 
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adk^Mlm  to  acquire  wealth  by  his  empWymeot^ 
So  £Mr  from  hemg  in  cireumstaoces  to  act  the  pari  of  a^ 
BMNiificeiii  patron^  we  ^nd  by  a  curious  docuvieiifc 
printed  by  Dr.  Zouch^  that  Sidney  at  this  period  oihm 
life,  was  occasioBalky  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  and  was 
obliged  jto  refer  a  tradesmaii  to  his  father's  steward^  for 
the  amount  of  his  biU,  consistmg  of  less  than  fire  poMMla^ 
under  promise  of  returning  it  at  the  nezt  quarter.  His 
pnblic  employment  had  produced  him  but  little,  aftd  he 
bold  na  office  under  the  crown,  if  an  exception  may  be 
made  to  ^at  ci  cup-bearer,  and  a  small  nnecure  m 
Wales,  which  has  been  before  dUuded  to» 

As  a  statesman.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  but  littler* 
tfied.  The  embassy  which  he  undertook  in  early  life,, 
afppeass  to  have  been  one  of  parade  only,  and  of  but  a. 
fei|  months  continuance.  From  tins  tme  to  his  ap« 
pointment  as  governor  of  Hashing,  in  the  last  year  o£* 
h»  Uk,  he  was  never  placed  in  any  situation  of  tn^t, 
either  civil  or  military,  though  he^constantly  resided  a4 
court,  was  amlntioos  of  power,,  frequently  solicited 
employment;  and  bad  the  powerful  influence  of  Us 
wkIo  and  fieUiher  in  law,  not  to  mention  h»  exodlent. 
jMier,  to  pn»notfe  his  views.  Be  was  not  even  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  until  widun  a. 
year  or  two  of  his  death,  thongh  he  was  anxioua  to* 
obtain  that  honour,  and  in  order  to  procure  it,  de^ 
seettded  ev^  to  request  the  assistance  of  his  father'a 
seeretflury,  whom  he  had  previously  insulted  with  un* 
founded  suspicjuons^of  being  unfaithful  to  his  trust.  This 
augurs  some  defect  in  our  hero.  It  was  not  the  custom 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  her  advisers,  to  permit  merit  to 
ini^foic  employment,  and  though  the  peiiod^rf  Sidney's 
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life  was  not  Ac  most  active  part  of  her  reign^  yet 
*itoatioii9  were  not  waatiiig,  in  ^ich  talents  suok  as 
$ae  usually  assigned  to  him^  might  have  been  advas* 
tageously  called  into  action. 

As  a  writer,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  could  not  be  pabUdy 
known  during  his  life,  none  of  his  works  being  printed 
until  some  years  after  his  death.  He  attained  the  fall 
amount  of  his  honoors  while  living  to  enjoy  them,  aa4 
they  have  been  confirmed  only  by  posterity  ;  so  that- 
4t^  part  of  im  reputation  can  with  prapriaty  be 
attributed  to  this  soarce . 

The  elegance  of  his  person  «nd  manners  may  be 
admitted  without  dispute. 

like  most  men  of  genius,  Sidney  appears  ta  bave 
been  of  a  melancholy  temperament ;  his  friend  Langaet 
aware  of  this,  advises  him  in  one  of  his  lett«»,  to 
sdect  cheerful  companions.  Several  instances  in  the 
events  of  his  life,  may  be  advanced  in  proof  diat  he 
was  irritable  and  impetuous  in  his  disposition*  One 
has  been  already  notieed  in  his  intemperate  defence  of 
his  uncle.  He  also  embarked  wifli  even  less  discretion 
in  defence  of  his  father's  government  of  Ireland,  winch 
as  may  be  expected,  did  not  please  all  men.  Among 
ethers,  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  a  near  relation  of  the 
queen's,  and  highly  esteemed  by  her,  expfessed  liis 
opinion  unfavourably  of  some  measures  «de|itod  by  the 
Lord  Deputy.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  publicly  insnUed  him, 
with  the  intention  of  provoking  a  cfaaUenge,  which  the 
magnanimity  of  the  ^rl  prevented,  who  asserted,  ihat 
he  would  accept  t|d  quarrel  with  a  gentlenian  who  was 
bound  by  nature  to  defend  lus  father's  cause,  and  who 
was  -otherwise  fomlahed  with  ao  «aajr  mtuai«s  ha 
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knew  Sidney  to  be.  Of  his  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  some  notice  has  been  taken  before ;~  his 
biographers  are  anxious  to  explain  this  affair  favourably 
to  their  hero,  and  we  have  their  account  only,  of  the 
provocation.  It  is  certain  that  Sidney,  though  a  fa- 
vourite, received  a  reprimand  from  the  queen,  and  also 
found  it  necessary  to  absent  himself,  for  a  time,  from 
the'court  in  consequence. .  In  his  eagerness  to  defend 
his  father's  government,  he  accused  his  secretary,  Ed- 
ward Molineux,  Esq.  a  most  respectable  and  worthy 
man,  of  dishonourable  practices,  in  divulging  the  con- 
tents •f  confidential  papers.  <^  The  language  in  which 
he  intimates  his  resentment,"  says  Dr.  Zouch,  **  is 
extremely  indecorous.  Flushed  with  the  ardour  of 
youth,  he  is  for  a  moment  alive  to  the  impulses  of  anger 
and  the  victim  of  violence  and  irritability  of  temper," 
The  charge  appears  to  have  been  without  foundation  ; 
the  punishment  however,  denounced  for  a  repetition  of 
this  presumed  offence,  by  Sidney,  was  death  to  the 
offender. 

In  the  several  relations  of  a  son,  a  brother,  and 
a  friend,  Sidney  appears  entitled  to  all  the  praise  he  has 
received. 

From  the  foregoing  examination  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  which  was  begun  with 
strong  prejudice  in  his  favour,  and  has  been  conducted 
with  all  the  impartiality  of  which  the  writer  is  capable, 
it  is  plain  to  him,  that  some  causes  independent  of  pure 
desert,  must  have  conspired  to  elevate  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
pey  to  the  eminence  to  which  he  has  attained.  Of  thtese, 
perhaps,  the  principal  one  is  the  accident  of  his  birth. 
The  age  in  which  he  lived,   was   above  all  others 
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iSBfnarkable  for  produciag  a  host  of  court  sycophants 
which  ^^bausted  every  term  in  the  language  in  flattering 
those  in  power^  or  those  likely  to  attain  power.     It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney^ 
the  Qovemor  of  Ireland  and  of  Wales,  and  more  partis 
cularly,  the  nephew  and  adopted  heir  of  the   Earl  of 
Leicester  the  Queen's  fayourite^  should  escape  from  the 
contamination  of  this  herd  of  parasites   and  flatterers ; 
more  especially  when  both  these  advantages  were  united 
in  one  person,  when  that  person  was  a  young  man  of 
merit  and  accomplishments,  and    distinguished  as  a 
layottrite  by  the  Queen  herself.  *  But  it  may  beobjected^ 
that  Sidney  has  had  for  his  encomiasts,  both  men,   and 
bodies  of  men,  who  from  talent  and  rank  should  have 
been  secured  from  this  meanness.      That  Spenser  em- 
ployed his  m«igic  pen  to  extend  his  fame,  and  that  the 
universities  themselves  bewailed  his  loss  and  celebrated 
his  praise  in  every  langnage  in  which  writers  could  be 
found.     Be  it  remembered,  that  Spenser  wrote  his  im- 
mortal work  to  honour  a  Queen  by  whom  he  was  neg- 
lected, that  be  addressed  it,  wil^  a  flattering  soonet, 
to  his  personal  enemy  the  cold-hearted  and  tasteless 
Burleigh ;  and  that  he  singled  out  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
the  accused  murderer  of  his  wife,  and  a  man  contaminated 


*  It  it  exceeiiiogly  probiible  tliat  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
was  a  designing  and  artful  man,  had  some  selfish  end  in  view, 
in  placing  his  accomplished  nephew  about  the  person  of  the 
queen.  Ha  well  knew  the  queen's  sosceptible  disposition,  and 
ber  partiality  for  handsome  young  men.  Mr.  Parke,  in  a  note 
upon  the  following  passage  in  Shakspeare  <<  There  have  been 
Earls,  and  what  is  more  Pensioners  here,"  remarks,  that  the 
poet  allodes  to  a  party  of  young  men  by  which  the  queen  was 
in  general  surrounded;  from  subsisting  principally  on  her 
bo«nty,.tbi8  party  bad  acquired  the  title  of  pensioners^  and 
Sir  Pbiiip  Sidney  is  uaerted  in  the  list. 

J 
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with  every  vice  ivitliout  any  redeeming  virtue,  as  the 
prototype  of  the  most  exalted  creation  of  his  fancy, — 
as  the  original  of  his  poetic  Prince  Arthur.  Be  -it  also 
remembered,  that  the  same  Universities  which  so  highly 
complimented  the  memory  of  Sidney,  published  volumes 
equally  bulky,  complimentary  and  learned,  when  n 
child  was  born  to  that  profligate  and  worthless  Earl. 

A  second  adventitious  cause  was  the  gallant  manner 
hi  wl  ich  Sir  T  h;lip  Sidney  met  his  fate, — a  death  worthy 
of  the  noblest  hero  of  antiquity.    After  fighting  bravely 
in  defence  of  his  friend  and  comrade,  when  placed  on 
a  litter  to  be  borne  from   the  field  of  battle,  mangled 
and  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  he  requested  drink ;  water 
was  brought  to  Lttn,  and  he  was  about  to  raise  it  to  his 
lips,  when  his  attention  was  directed  to  a  dying  soldier, 
who  eyed  the  refreshing  beverage  with  an  earnest  and 
suppHcating  look.     The  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain  ; 
the  noble  Sidney  refused  the  yet  untasted  draught,  and 
directed  it  to  be  given  to  his  more  unfoitunate  brother 
m  arms,  with  the  memorable  expression — ^*  thy  neces- 
sities are  greater  than  mine."    This  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  finest  traits  of  magnanimity  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  nature. 

A  third,  and  very  powerful  cause,  may  be  found  m 
the  partiality  and  the  power  of  surviving  friends  and 
relations.  The  first  memoir  ever  published  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  was  from  the  pen  of  his  most  intimate 
friend,  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  and  the  nature  of  this  me* 
moir  may  be  presumed  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
writer  considered  the  friendship  of  Sidney  as  the 
greatest  honour  he  had  obtained  during  a  long  and  suc^ 
cessful  Ufe ;  of  which  he  was  so  proud  that  he  caused 
it  to  be  recorded  on  his  monument      The  Earl  of 
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Leicester  wa»  at  the  zenith  of  his    power  when  his 
nephew   died  •  he  was  attached  to  his  accomplished 
relative,  and  received  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
every  thing  that  tended  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  or 
exalt  his  reputation.      The  widow  of  Sidney  *  after- 
wards married  the  powerful  Earl  of  Essex ;  she  also 
chc.ished  the  memory  of  her  gallant  husband,  and  to 
her  Spenser  addressed  his  elegy  on  his  death.     But  per- 
haps more  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  exertions  of  his 
sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  than  to  all  the  others 
combined.      She  inherited  her  brother's  talents  and 
disposition,    and  was  the,  depository  of    his    literary 
efforts.      Learned    herself,    she    aspired    to  be    the 
patroness  of  learned  men,  and  during  a  lon^  life  she 
was   continually  surrounded  by   men   of  talent,  who 
paid  their  court  most  effectually  to  her  by  extolling  the 
virtues  and  extending  the  fame  of  her  beloved  brother. 
In  fine,  the  character  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  divested 
of  romance  may  be  summed  up  as  follows— He  derived 
from  nature  a  handsome  person,  an  engaging  address,  a 
generous  and  noble  disposition ;  he  acquired  from  cul- 
tivation all  the  elegant  accomphshments  of  his   day, 
a  proficiency  in    languages,   and  a  talent  for  poetry. 
Introduced  at  court  with  every   advantage  during  a 
female  reign,  he  obtained  a  distinguished   place  as  a 
courtier.     He   paid    his    respectful  addresses  to.  the 
Queen,  he  figured  in  the  tiltyard,  he  gallanted  with  the 
ladies,  he  patronised  the  poets,  he  received  with  plea- 
sure and  duly  noticed  the  addresses  and  the    works  of 
the  learned.     Ambitious  also,  and  proud  of  his  birth 


*  The  dangbter  of  Secretary  Walsingham,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  Qoeen  Elizabeth's  ministers. 
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and  conneiuons,  his  disposition  was  probably  tmpetaous 
and  prone  to  take  offence^  a  frame  of  mind  not  inoompa- 
tible^  as  Shakspeare  has  assured  us,  with  gentle  man- 
ners. *    He  was  a  dutiful  son,   an  affectionate  brother, 

c 

a  firm  friend,  a  devoted  partizan,  and  without  doubt  a 
delightful  companion.  That  he  was  brave,  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  last  action  of  his  life,  but  ^his 
military  talents  were  never  fairly  put  to  the  test.  That 
he  eagerly  sought  to  be  employed  as  a  Statesman,  is 
also  upon  record,  but  it  is  equally  certain  tliat  he  was 
not  emplbyed.  In  his  attatchment  to  the  sex  he  was 
unfortunate,  but  he  had  himself  only  to  blame  ;  he 
sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  ambition  the  richest  treasure 
bestowed  upon  our  nature,  the  heart  6(  a  lovely  and 
accomplished  woman,  and  he  suffered  the  punishment 
of  his  unhappy  choice.*  This  incident,  as  he  himself 
has  assured  us,  tinged  the  remainder  of  his  life  with 
melancholy,  led  him  into  a  criminal  and  a  hopeless 
pursuit,  increased  his  irritability  of  temper,  and  pro-i> 
dhced  frequent  abstractions  of  mind ;  but  it  also  gave 
occasion  tb  his  composing  the  only  literary  work  that 
will  descend  to  posterity,  and  by  die  influence  of 
example  confirmed  him  in  the  love  of  virtue  and  noble 
actions.  In  a  word.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  an  accom- 
plished, and  upon  the  whole,  a  virtuous  man,  but 
there  are  no  proofs  of  his  possessing  consummate 
abihties,  or  extraordinary  genius  in  any  department ; 
men  fully  his  equals,  have  not  been  wanting  at  any 


-"They  are  as  gentle 


A«  sophyr»  bio«v4iig  below  tlie  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head;  and  yet  as  rangh, 
Their  royal  blood  enchafd,  as  the  rnde  wind. 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  moantnin  piiie^ 
And  make  him  stoop  tc  the  vale/* — [Cvmbsune.] 
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period  of  time,  bat  age«  may  pass  on  before  anoliier  is 
bom  possessing  all  his  advanti^es. 

The  principal  production  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  pen, 
is  the  Arcadia,  a  romance,  in  five  books.  This  work 
aiW  having  been  the  suli^ect  of  hyperbolical  praise 
for  a  century  and  half,  is  now  neglected  and' forgotten. 
A  late  writer  on  the  subject  of  English  style,  has 
drawn  the  following  character  of  it : — 

*•  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  literary  productions  are  unfor- 
tunately remarkable  for  little  else  ihff.n  their  feebleness, 
tautology,  and  conceit.  They  however  contain  no 
phrases  that  are  not  genuine  English  ;  no  sesquipedalia 
verba,  and  few  inversions  or  deviations  from  the  idiom 
of  the  language.  Coldness,  and  puerility  of  concep- 
tion, and  with  few  exceptions,  a  total  want  of  energy 
and  compression  in  the  style,  are  the  defects  which 
have  hurried  the  Arcadia  into  oblivion."  * 

In  looking  over  the  pages  of  the  Arcadia,  the  critical 
reader  should  keep  in  mind  that  it  bears  the  title  of  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke's  work,  and  that  it  is  said  to 
have  received  some  final  touches  from  the  pen  of  that 
noble  lady.  The  original.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  himself 
informs  us,  was  written  hastily  on  loose  <'  sheets  of 
paper,"  most  of  it  in  his  sister's  presence,  and  the  rest 
in  detached  parts,  sent  to  her  as  soon  as  they  were 
composed.!  There  are  reasons  to  suppose,  from  mternal 
evidence^  that  portions  of  this  romance,,  more  particu* 
laHy  some  of  the  numerous  specimens  of  poetry,  were 
written  on  various  occasions,  and  worked  into  the 
tissue  of  the  story  afterwards,  by  the  author  or  pub- 
lisher, as   opportunity  offered.     After  all,  the  tale  is 

•  Essays,  &c.  by  Dr.  Drake,  vol.  2,  p,  9.  t  Dedication  of 
tbe  Arcadia  to  Lady  Fombroke. 
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brought  to  A  hasty  terminq^on,  and  an  additional  book 
has  been  added  to  it  by  another  writer.  What  portions 
of  the- work  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  pen  of  the 
Countess,  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  the  hand 
of  a  lady  is  visible  throughout,  more  particularly  in  the 
minutise  of  dress  and  costume.  There  are  sufficient 
reasons  to  presume  that  the  whole  was  made  up  by 
Lady  Pembroke,  not  merely  from  the  loose  sheets, 
but  also  from  the  common  place  books  of  her  deceased 
brother. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  select  from  such  a  work  as 
the  Arcadia,  a  short  extract  which  fairly  exhibits  the 
character  of  the  writer.  In  the  Arcadia  are  found  tales 
of  love  and  of  chivalry,  delineations  of  character, 
speeches  frequently  long  and  elaborate,  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery,  and  of  knightiy  combats.  This  may 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  length  of  the  following 
specimen,  which  is  sufficiently  detached  from  the  tissue 
'  of  the  narrative  to  be  intelligible,  and  embraces  all  the 
usual  topics  of  the  author. 

From  the  second  hook  of  the  Arcadia. 
*'  As  I  passed  through  a  land,  each  side  whereof  was 
so  bordered  both  with  high  timber  trees,  and  copses  of 
far  more  humble  growth,'that  it  might  easily  bring  a 
solitary  mind  to  look  for  no  other  companions,  than  the 
wild  burgesses  of  the  forest,  I  heard  certain  cries, 
which  coming  by  pauses  to  mine  ears  from  within  the 
wood  of  the  right  hand,  made  me  well  assured  by  the 
greatness  of  the  cry,  it  was  the  voice  of  a  man,  though 
it  were  a  very  unmanlike  voice,  so  to  cry.  But  making 
my  ears  my  guide,  I  left  not  many  trees  behind  me, 
before  I  saw  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  them  a  gentleman, 
bound  with  many  garters  hand  and  foot;  so  as  well  he 
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might  tumble  and  toss,  but  neither  rua  nor  resist  he. 
could.  Upon  him,  like  so  many  eagles  upon  an  ox^ 
were  nine  gentlewomen  ;  truly  such,  as  one  might  well 
enough  say,  they  were  handsome.  Each  of  them  had 
bodkins  in  their  hands,  wherewith  continually  tliey 
pricked  him,  having  been  before-hand  unarmed  of  any 
defence  from  the  waste  upward,  but  only  of  his  shirt :. 
so  as  the  poor  man  wept  and  bled,  ciyed  aod  prayed 
while  they  sported  themselves  in  bi^  pain,  and  delfglited^ 
in  his  prayers  as  the  arguments  of  their  victory. 

**  I  was  moved  to  compassion,  and  so  mq,ch  the  more- 
that  he  streight  called  to  me  for  succour,  desiring  me 
at  least  to  kill  him,  to  deliver  him  from  those  tormentors » 
But  before  myself  could  resolve,  much  less  any  other 
tell  what  I  would  resolve,  there  came  in  choleric  haste 
towards  me  about  seven  or  eight  knights ;  the  foreraostr 
of  which,  willed  me  to  get  away,  and  not  to  trouble  the 
ladies,  while  they  were  taking  their  due  revenge ;  but 
with  so  over-mastering  a  manner  of  pride,  as  truly  my 
heart  could  not  brook  it:  and  therefore,  answering 
them,  that  how  I  would  have  defended  him  from  the 
ladies  I  knew  not,  but  from  them  I  would,  I  began  » 
combat  first  with  him  particularly,  and  after  his  death 
with  the  others,  that  had  less  good  manners,  jointly- 
Bat  such  was  the^end  of  it,  that  I  kept  the*  field  wilh 
the  death  of  some,  and  flight  of  others.  In  so  much  as. 
the  women,  afraid,  what  angry  victory  would  brin^ 
forth,  ran  all  away,  saving  only  one,  who  was  so  flesht 
in  malice  that  neither  during,  nor  after  the  fight,  she 
gave  any  truce  to  her  cruelty,  but  still  used  the  little 
instrument  of  her  great  spight,  to  the  well  witnest  pain 
of  the  impatient  patient :  and  was  now  about  to  put  out 
1ms  eyeSy  which  all  this  while  were  spared,  because 
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they  should  do  him  the  discomfort  of  seeing  who  pre- 
vailed over  him.  When  I  came  in,  and  after  much 
ado  brought  her  to  some  conference,  for  some  time  it 
was  before  she  would  hearken,  more  before  she  would 
speak,  and  most  before  she  would  in  her  speech  leave 
off  the  sharp  remembrance  of  her  bodkin,  but  at  length 
when  I  puU'd  off  my  head-piece,  and  humbly  intreated 
her  pardon^  or  knowledge  why  she  was  cruel,  out  of 
breath  more  with  choler,  which  increased  in  bis  own 
exercise,  than  with  the  pain  she  took,^  much  to  this, 
purpose  she  gave  her  grief  unto  my  knowledge.  Gen- 
tleman, said  she,  much  it  is  against  my  will  to  forbeai 
any  time  the  executing  of  my  just  revenge  upon  this, 
naughty  creature,  a  man  in  nothing,  but  in  deceiving 
women.  But  because  I  see  you  are  young,  and  like 
enough  to  have  the  power,  if  you  would  have  the  mind,, 
to  do  much  more  mischief  than  he,  I  am  content  upoa 
this  bad  subject  to  read  a  lecture  to  your  virtue. 

'*  This  man  called  Pamphilus,  in  birth  I  must  con-^ 
fess  noble,  but  what  is  that  to  him,  if  it  shall  be  a. 
stain  to  his  dead  ancestors  to  have  left  such  an  off-springs 
in  shape  as  yon  see,  not  uncomly,^  indeed  the  fit  mask 
of  his  disguised  falsehood,  in  conversation  wittily  plea- 
sant, and  pleasantly  gamesome ;  his  eyes  full  of  merry 
simplicity,  his  words  of  hearty  companiableness  :  and- 
such  an  one,  whose  head  one  would  not  thhik  so  stayed 
as  to  think  mischievously  :  delighted  in  all  such  thuigs,. 
which  by  imparting  the  delight  to  others,  makes  the 
user  thereof  welcome; — as  musick,  dancing,  hunting,, 
feastmg,  riding,  and  such  like.  And  to  conclude,, 
such  an  one,  as  who  can  keep  him  at  arms-end,  need 
never  wish  a  better  companion.  But  under  these  quali- 
ties lies  such  a  poisonous  adder,  as  I  will  tell  you« 
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For  by  ihose  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune^  being  in  all 
places  acceptable,  he  creeps,  nay,  to  say  truly,  he  flies 
so  into  the  favour  of  poor  silly  women,  that  I  would 
be  too  much  ashamed  to  confess,  if  I  had  not  revenge 
in  my  hand,  as  well  as  shame  in  my  cheeks.  For  his 
heart  being  wholly  delighted  in  deceiving  us,  we  could 
never  be  warned,  but  rathci  one  bird  caught,  served 
for  a  stale  to  bring  in  more.  For  the  more  he  got,  >the 
more  still  he  shewed,  that  he,  as  it  were,  gave  way  to 
his  new  mistress,  when  he  betrayed  his  promises  to  the 
former.  The  cunning  of  his  flattery,  the  readiness  of 
his  tears,  the  inflniteness  of  his  vows,  were  but  amon^ 
the  weakest  threads  of  his  net  But  the  stirring  our 
own  passions,  and  by  the  entrance  of  them,  to  make 
himself  lord  of  our  forces,  there  lay  his  master's  part 
of  cunniug,  making  us  now  jealous,  now  envious,  now 
proud  of  what  we  had,  desirous  of  more ;  now  giving 
one  the  triumph,  to  see  him  that  was  prince  of  mauy> 
subject  to  her ;  now  with  an  estranged  look,  making 
her  fear  the  loss  of  th  at  mind,  which  indeed*  could 
never  be  had :  never  ceasing  humbleness  and  diligence^ 
till  he  had  embarked  us  in  some  such  disadvantage,  as 
we  could  not  return  dry-shod ;  and  then  suddenly  a 
tyrant,  but  a  crafty  tyrant.  For  so  would  he  use  his 
imperioasness,  that  we  had  a  delightful  fear,  and  an 
awe,  which  made  us  loath  to  lose  our  hope*  And' 
which  is  strangest,  when  sometimes  with  late  repent^ 
ance,  I  think  of  it,  I  must  confess,  even  in  the  greatest 
tempest  of  my  judgment  was  I  never  driven  to  think  him 
excellent ;  and  yet  so  could  set  my  mind,  both  to  get 
and  keep  hm,  as  though  therein  had  lain  my  felicity : 
like  them  I  have  seen  play  at  the  ball,  grow  extremely 
earnest,  who-should  have  the  ball,  and  yet   every  onct 
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knew  it  was  but  a  ball.  But  in  the  end  the  bitter 
sauce  of  the  sport  was,  that  we  had  either  our  hearts 
broken  with  sorrow,  or  our  estates  spoiled  by  being  at 
his  direction,  or  our  honours  for  ever  lost,  partly  by  our 
own  faults,  but  principally  by  his  faulty  using  of  our 
faults.  For  never  was  there  man  that  could. with  more 
scornful  eyes  behold  her,  at  whose  feet  he  had  lately 
lain^  nor  with  a  more  unmanlike  bravery  use  his  tongue 
to  her  disgrace,  which  lately  had  song  sonnets  of  her 
praises  :  being  so  naturally  inconstant,  as  1  mar- 
vel his  soul  finds  not  some  way  to  kill  his  body, 
whereto  it  had  been  so  long  united.  For  so  hath  he 
dealt  with  us,  unhappy  fools,  as  we  coutd  never 
tell,  whether  he  made  greater  haste  after  he  once  liked, 
to  enjoy,  or  after  he  once  enjoyed,  to  forsake.  But 
making  a  glory  of  his  own  shame,  it  delighted 
him  to  be  challenged  of  unkindness,  it  was  triumph  ta 
him  to  have  his  mercy  called  for :  and  he  thought  the 
fresh  colours  of  his  beauty  were  painted  in  nothing  so 
well,  as  in  the  ruins  of  bis  lovers  :  yet  so  far  had  we 
engaged  ourselves,  unfortunate  souls,  that  we  listed 
not  complain,  since  our  complaints,  could  not  but  carry 
the  greatest  accusation  to  ourselves.  But  every  one 
of  us,  each  for  herself,  laboured  all  means  how  to 
recover  him,  while  he  rather  daily  sent  us  companions 
of  our  deceit,  than  ever  returned  in  any  sound  and 
faithful  manner.  Till  at  length  he  concluded  all  his 
wrongs  with  betrothing  himself  to  one,  I  must  confess, 
worthy  to  be  Uked  if  any  worthiness  might  excuse  so 
unworthy  a  changeableness ;  leaving  us  nothing  but 
remorse  for  what  was  past,  a,nd  a  despair  of  what 
might  follow.  Then  indeed  the  common  injury  made 
us  all  join  in  fellowship,  who  till  that  time  had  employed 
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t>ur  endeavours  one  against  the  other,  for  we  thought 
nothing  was  a  more  condemning  of  us,  than  the  justi- 
fying of  his  lore  to  her  by  marriage  :  then  despair  made 
fear  valiant,  and  revenge  gave  shame  countenance : 
whereupon,  we,  that  you  saw  here,  devised  how  to 
get  him  among  us  alone :  which  he,  suspecting  no 
such  matter  of  them  whom  he  had  by  often  abuses, 
he  thought,  made  tame  to  be  still  abused^  easily  gave 
us  opportunity  to  do. 

*'  Andaman  may  see,  even  in  this,  how  soon  rulers 
grow  proud,  and  in  their  pride  foolish :  he  came  with 
such  an  authority  among  us,  as  if  the  planets  had  done 
enough  for  us,  that  by  us  once  be  had  been  delighted. 
And  when  we  began  in  courteous  manner,  one  after  the 
other,  to  lay  his  unkindness  unto  him,  he  seeing  himself 
confronted  by  so  many,  like  a  resolute  orator,  went  not 
to  denial,  bat  to  justify  his  cruel  falshood,  and  all  with 
such  jests,  and  disdainful  passages,  that  if  th&  injury 
could  not  be  made  greater,  yet  were  our  conceits  made 
the  apter  to  apprehend  it 

"Among  other  of  his  answers,  forsooth,  I  shall 
never  forget,  how  he  would  prove  it  was  no  inconstancy 
to  change  from  one  love  to  another,  but  a  great  con- 
stancy; and  contrary,  that  which  we  call  constancy, 
to  be  most  changeable.  Por,  said  he,  I  ever  loved  my 
delight,  and  delighted  always  in  what  was  lovely :  and 
wheresoever,  I  found  occasion  to  obtain  that,  I  con- 
stantly followed  it.  But  these  constant  fools  you  speak 
of,  though  their  mistress  grow  by  sickness  foul,  or  by- 
fortune  miserable,  yet  still  will  love  her,  and  so  commit 
the  absurdest  inconstancy  that  may  be,  in  changing 
their  love  from  fairness  to  foulness,  and  from  loveliness 
to  his  contrary;  like  one  not  content  to  leave  a  friend. 
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but  will  streight  give  over  himself,  to  his  mortal  edemy  s 
vrhere  I,  whom  you  call  inconstant,  am  ever  constant 
to  beauty,  in  others,  and  delight  ia  my  self.     And  so 
in  this  jolly  scoffing  bravery  he  went  over  us  all,  saying, 
he  left  one,  because  she  was  over-way  ward :   another, 
becaus^e  she  was  too  soon  won :  a  third,  because  she 
was   not  merry  enough:  a  fourth,  because  she  wa» 
over-gamesome :  the  fifth,  because  she  was  grown  with 
grief  subject  to  sickness:  the  sixth,  because  she  was  so 
foolish,  as  to  be  jealous  of  him:  the  seventh,  because 
she  had  refused  to  carry  a  letter  for  him  to  another  that 
he  loved :  the  eighth,  because  she  was  not  secret :  the 
ninth,  because  she  was  not  liberal :  but  to  me.  who  am 
named  Dido,  and  indeed  have  met  with  a  false  JEneas : 
to  me  I  say,  O  the  ungrateful  villain,  he  could  find  no 
other  fault  to  object,  but  that,  perdy,  he  met  with 
many  fairer. 

**  But  when  he  had  thus  played  the  careless  prince,  we 
having  those  servants  of  ours  in  readiness,  whom  you 
lately  so  manfully  overcome,  laid  hold  of  him ;  begins 
ning  at  first  but  that  trifling  revenge,  in  which  you  found 
us  busy ;  but  meaning  afterwards  to  have  mangled  him 
so,  as  should  have  lost  his  credit  for  ever  abusing  more* 
But  as  you  have  made  my  fellows  fly  away,  so  for  my 
part  the  greatness  of  his  wrong  over-shadows,  in  my 
judgment,  the  greatness  of  any  danger.  For  was  it 
not  enough  for  him  to  have  deceived  me,  and  through 
the  deceit  abused  me,  and  after  the  abuse  forsaken  me, 
but  that  he  must  now,  of  all  the  company,  and  before 
all  the  company,  lay  want  of  beauty  to  my  charge  ? 
many  fairer.  I  trow  even  in  your  judgment,  sir,  if 
your  eyes  do  not  beguile  me,  not  many  fairer ;  and  \ 
knoW|  whoever  9»y»  the  contrary^  there  are  not  many 
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fflker.  Aad  of  whom  should  I  receive  this  reproach, 
but  of  him  who  hath  best  cause  to  know  there  are  not 
many  fairer?  and  therefore  howsoever  my  fellows  par- 
don his  injuries,  for  my  part  I  will  ever  remember,  and 
lemember  to  revenge  his  scorn  of  all  scorns.  ,  With 
Ihat  she  to  him  afresh ;  and  surely  would  have  put  out 
his  eyes,  who  lay  mute  for  shame,  if  he  did  not  some- 
times cry  for  fear,  if  I  had  not  leapt  from  my  horse, 
and  mingling  force  with  entreaty,  stayed  her  fury, 

^*  But  while  I  was  persuadingher  to  meekness,  comes 
«  number  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  forthwith  cried^ 
that  they  should  kill  that  woman,  that  had  thus  betrayed 
aad  disgraced  him.  But  then  I  was  fain  to  forsake  the 
ensign^  under  which  I  had  before  served,  and  spend  my 
uttermost  force  in  the  protecting  of  the  lady :  which  so 
well  prevailed  for  her,  that  in  the  end,  there  was  a 
fidthful  peace  promised  of  all  sides.  And  so  1,  leaving 
her  in  a  place  of  security,  as  she  thought,  went  on  my 
journey  towards  Anaxius,  for  whom  I  was  forced  to 
stay  two  days  in  the  appointed  place,  he  disdaining  to 
wait  for  me    till  he  were  sure  I  were  there. 

**  I  did  patiently  abide  his  angry  pleasure,  till  about 
that  space  of  time  he  came,  indeed,  according  to  pro- 
mise, alone :  and,  that  I  may  not  say  too  little,  because 
he  is  wont  tp  say  too  much,  like  a  man,  whose  courage 
was  apt  to  clime  over  any  danger.  And  as  soon  as 
ever  he  came  near  me,  in  fit  distance  for  his  purpose, 
he  with  much  fury,  but  with  fury  skilfully .  guided,  ran 
upon  me;  which  I,  in  the  best  sort  I  could,  resisted; 
having  kept  myself  ready  for  him,  because  I  had  un- 
derstood that  he  observed  few^compliments  in  matter  of 
arms,  but  such  as  a  proud  anger  did  indite  unto  him. 
And  so  putting  our  horses  into  a  full  career,  we  hii 
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each  othjer  upon  the  head  .with  our  ]aiiiice9 :  I  think  fa%^ 
fek  my  blow ;  for  my  part^  I  must  confess^  I  ne^er 
receiyed  the  hke  :  but  I  think,  though  my  senses  .were 
astonished,  my  mind  forced  them  to  quicken  themselves,, 
because  I  had  learned  of  hun,  hovr  little  favour  hsi  u^. 
w-onTto  shew  in  any  matter  of  advantage.    And  indeed! 
he  was  turned  and  coming  upon  me  witih  his  sword . 
drawny  both  our  staves  having  been  broken,  at  that 
encounter :  but  I  was  so  ready  to  answer  him,  that  truly 
J  know  not  who  gave  the  first  blow.     But  whosoever 
gave  the  first,  was  quickly  seconded  by  the  second. — 
And  indeed,  excellentest  lady,  I  must  say  true,  for  a 
time  it  was  well  fought  between  us ;  he  undoubtedly . 
beia^  of  singular  valour,  I  would  to  God,   it  wene  niet 
abased  by  his  too  much  loftiness  :  but  as,  by  theL<M;ca«> 
sion  of  the  combat,  winning  and  losing  ground,  w^ 
changed  places,  his  horse,  happened  to  come  upon^tfae  ^ 
point  of  the  broken  spear,  which,  fallen  to  the  ground, 
chanced  to  stand  upward,  so  as  it  lighting  upon  his 
heart,  the  horse  died.     He  driven  to  dismount,  threat- 
ened, if  I  did  not  the  like,  to  do  as  much  for  my  horse, 
as  fortune^  had  done  for  his.     But  whether  fo^  that,  or 
because  I  would  not  be    beholden   to  fortune  for  any 
part  of  the  victory,  I  descended;     So  began  our  foot- 
f%ht  in  such  sort,  that  we  w^re  well  entered  to  blood 
on  both  sides,  when  there  comes  by  that  unconstant 
Pamphihis,  whom  I  had  delivered,  easy  to  be  known, 
for  he  was  barefaced,  with  a  dozen  armed  men  after 
him;  but  before  him  he  had  Dido,  that  lady,  who  had 
most  sharply  punished  him,  riding  upon  a  paJfrey,  he^ 
following  her  with  most  unmanlike  cruelty ;  beatiog  hep 
wilb  wands  he  had  in  his  hand,  she  crying  for  sense  -of 
l^n^  pr  hope  oisuecour :  whicb  was  so  pittfiil  a  sight 
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our  combat  till  Mother  day,  and  now  to  perform  tire 
duties  of  knighthood  in  h«tpit]^  this  distressed  lady. 
But  he  that  disdains  to  obey  any  thing  but  his  passion, 
which  he  calls  his  wind,  bid  ikie  leave  off  that  bought; 
bat  when  he  bad  kiHed  me,  be  would  «hen  periiaps,  go 
to  bar  #iiocoun  But  I  weH  findings  the  fight  would  be 
long  between  us,  longing  in  my  heart  to  delmr  the 
poor  Dido,  giving  him  bo  great  a  blow,  as  somewhat 
stayed  htffl,  totem  it  a  right,  I  flatty  ran  away  from 
Mm  toward  my  horse,  who  fretting  after  die  eompany^ 
in  mine  armonr  I  was  put  to  some  pain,  but  that  use 
made  me  ntmble  unto  it.  Bnt  as  I  (bllowed  my  horse, 
AiMu;<i« followed  me;  but  his  proud  heart  did  so  dis- 
i^  that  exercise,  that  J  had  quickly  ofer-nm  him,  and 
oveitaken  my  horse;  being,  1  must  confess,  ashamed 
to  dee  a  number  of  <^ountry  folks,  who  happened  to  pass 
diereby,  who  hallowed  and  howted  lafter  me,  as  at  die 
artatttest  coward  thai  ever  shewed  hia  shoulders  to  his 
enemy.  But  when  I  had  leapt  on  my  liof^,  with  such 
speedy  agility,  that  iliey  all  cried — ^  O  see  how  feat  • 
gives  faim  wings,'  I  turned  to  Anaxita,  andv  aloud  pre- 
mised him  to  return  thither  again,  as  soon,  as  I  had 
relieved  the  injured  lady.  But  he  railing  afc  me,  witk 
all  <he  base  words  angry  contempt  c^idd  indite ;  I  said 
no  more  but  Anaxtus  assure  lliyself,  1  neither  feai*  ihf 
force,  nor  thy  4>pinion ;  and  so  using  no  weapon  of  4 
kni^t  as  at  that  time  but  my  spur»,  I  rah  iki  my.fc^MMvi- 
ledge  after  Pmnphihis,  but  in  all  their  conceits-  froiii 
Anaxius,  which  as  fiar  as  f  could  hear,  I  might  weH 
liear  testified  with  "such  laughters  and  'games,  that  t 
was  some  few  times  moved  to  tura  back  again. 
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"  But  the  ladies  misery  over-baUanoed  itiy  reputa«» 
tion ;  so  that  after  her  I  went,  and  with  six  hours  hard 
riding,  through  so  wild  places,  as  it  were  rather  the 
cunning  of  my  horse  sometimes,  than  of  myself,  so 
rightly  to  hit  the  way,  I  overgat  them  a  little  before 
night,  ne^  to  an  old  ill-favoured  castle,  the  place 
where  I  perceived  they  meant  to  perfoim  their  unkni^t* 
ly  errand.  For  there  they  began  to  strip  her  of  her 
clothes,  when  I  came  in  among  them;  and  running 
through  the  first  with  a  launce,,  the  justness  of  the 
oause  so  enabled  me  against  the  rest,  false-hearted  in 
their  own  wrong*doing,.  that  I  had  in  as  short  time 
almost  as  I  had  been  fighting  only  with  Anaxius,  de- 
livered her  from  those  injurious  wretches,  most  of  whom 
carried  news  to  the  other  world,  that  amongst  metL 
secret  wrongs  are  not  ahcays  lefi  unpunished.  As  foe 
Pamphihis,  behaving  once  seen,  as  it  should  seem, 
remembered  me,  even  from  the  beginning  began  to  be^ 
in  the  rereward,  and  before  they  had  left  fighting,  he 
was  too  far  off  to  give  them  thanks  for  their  pains.  But 
when  I  had  delivered  to  the  lady  a  fuU  liberty,  both  in 
effiBCt  and  opinion,  for  some  time  it  was  before  she 
could  assure  herself  she  was  out  of  their  hands,  who 
Jbad  lead  so  vehement  apprehension  of  death  upon  her, ' 
she  then  told  nie,  how  as  she  was  returning  towards  tier 
father's,  weakly  accompi^ed,  as  too  soon  trusting  tQ 
Ihe  falsehood  of  reeoncilemenjt,  Pamphilus  had  set 
upon  her,  and  killing  those  that  weare  with  her,  carried 
herself  by  such  force,  and  with  suchnutnneras  I  had 
jieen,  to  this  place,  where  he  meant  in  creel  and  shame- 
ful manner  to  kill  her,  in  the  sight  of  her  own  fathei^ 
whom  he  had  already  sent  word  of  it,  that  out  of  his 
ooaAe  window,  for  thb  castle  sh^sard,  wa?  his,  he 
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tnigbt  hare  the  prospect  of  his  only  child's  destruction 
if  my  coming,  whom,  she  said,  he  feared  as  soon  as 
he  knew  me  by  the  armonr,  had  not  warranted  her 
froqi  that  near  approaching  cruelty.  I  was  glad  I  had 
done  so  good  a  deed  for  a  gentlewoman  not  unhand- 
some, whom  before  1  had  in  Uke  sort  helped.  Bol- 
the  night  beginning  to  pursuade  som^  retiring  j^Iace, 
the  gentlewoman,  even  out  of  countenance  before  she 
began  her  speech,  much  after  this  manner  invited  me  to 

lodge  tliat  night  wkh  her  father." 

♦        «♦♦**•# 

Of  the  *'  Defence  of  Poesy"  little  need  be  said ;  as 
the  composition  of  a  well  educated  young  man,  it  is 
respectable,  but  it  presents  nothing  original  either  ia 
conception  or  in  execution . 

T^e  compositions  in  verse  />f  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  if 
brought  together,  would  form  a  volume  of  hands(»na 
dimensions*  Much  of  the  Arcadia  is  metre  of  various 
kinds,  but  particularly  imita  tions  oU  classical  models  in 
all  their  varieties;,  unfortunately  however,  various  as 
tiiis  poetry  is  in  kind,  it  is  uniform  in  pharacter, — tame, 
dull,  puerile,  and  prosaic  ,  in  a  degree  almost  incon- 
ceivable. Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  a  poet  only  when  he 
wrote  from  the  heart,  inspired  not  by  the  muse,  but  by 
a  more  powerful  passion.  The  volume  devoted  to  the 
history  of  his  unfortunate  attachment  is  sprinkled  with 
the  waters  of  Castaly  ;  there  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a 
lover,  the  conflict  between  passion  and  reason,  between 
vice  and  virtue,  are  forcibly,  and  in  some  instances 
poetically  described.  A  character  of  truth,  of  genuine 
and  undisguised  foeting,  and  of  occasiopal  pathos,  per- 
vades this  work  sufficient  to  force  conviction  that  the 
writer  felt  what  he  attempted  to  describe ;  that  his  love 
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wi^s  00  ^hi^om  of  a  ppptic  brain,  no  idle  platpoic 
wailing,  but  ma^terksq  passion  producing  its  over- 
^wjielming  effects  uppn  a  susceptible  jnind^  and  creating 
fin^i^lf  almost  aiponuting  to  agony.  No  one  can  read 
tlje  follo\ving  passages  without  acknowledging  th^ 
.trfijth  of  this  ren^ark. 

As  gQod  to  wiite,  as  s€^l  to  lie  and  groan ! 
'     O  Stella  dear !  how  much  thy  power  hath  wfoug^lt' 
'*■    Thou  hast  my  mind,  none  of  the  basest,  brought 
By  still  kept  course,  while  others  sleep,  to  moan ; 
Alas !  if  from  the  height  of  virtue's  throne, 

Thou  canst,vouchs£tfe  the  influence  of  a  thought 
Upon  a  wretch  that  long  thy  grace  hath  sought, 
Weigh  then,  how  I  by  thee  am  overthrown ! 

O  eyes !  which  do  the  spheres  of  beauty  piove. 
Whose  beams  be  heavep,  whose  joys  all  virtues  be^ 

Who  while  they  make  love  conquer,  conquer  love  j[ 
The  schools  where  Venus  hath  leanied  chastity. 

O  eyes !  where  humble  looks  most  glorjous  prove. 
Only  loyed  tyrants,  just  in  cruelty, — 

J)o  not,  O  do  not,  from  poor  me  remove. 

Keep  still  my  zenith^  ever  shine  on  me  ! — 

[Smn€t4»,} 

Souls  joy,  hiend  not  those  morning  stars  from  me  *• 
Where  virtue  is  made  strong  by  beauty's  might, — 
Where  loY^  i^  ^luis|aess^  f^ia  do^b  learn  deUght^ 

And  humbleness  g^ows  on  wW»  waftesty ; 

Whatever  may  ensue,  Q  lel|  me  be^ 
Copartner  of  the  riches  of  that  s%ht  I 

Let  not  mine  eyes  be  h?U-driv'a  ivom  th^t  lights 
Q  lookl  0  ^hm  I  O  let  me  die^  wi  see  I 


Virtue  awaU^  I  bwity  Wtb/pavJ^  fa, 
I  majr,  I  launti  |  oaup  I  will,  X  do  .  | 

Leave  foUowingthat  wbi^hit  is  g^in  to  miss  t 
Let  her  do-^Sofi !  but  k^G  s))^  cqmes  I  Go  to^;; 

Unkind !  I  love  yoH  pot : — O  Hf !  tb^sut  eye 

DotlpL  malc^  niy  l^e^rt  givi^  Ip  my.  tongue  tbe  lie  I 

jN^omore,  my  dear,  no  more  these  counsels  try!. 
O  give  my  passions  leave  to  run  their  raee  I 
Let  fortune  lay  on  me  her  worst  disgrace ; 

I*t  folk  p'ercharged  with  brain  against  me  cry^ 
Let  aH  the  earth  with^corji  recount  my  case ; 

But  do  not  will  me  from  my  love  to  fly ! 

[Sonnet  64.J 

Somiei  90, 

Stella !  think  pot  that  X  by  verse  seek  fame,. 

'Who  seek,  who  hope,  who  lo^,  who  live  but  thee  I 
Thine  eyes  my  pride,  thy  lips  my  history : 

If  thou  praise  not,  all  other  praise  is  shame^ 

Not  so  ambitious  am  I  as  to  frai^e 
A  nest  for  my  young  praise  in  laure)  troe : 
In  truth  I  swear,  1  wish  not  th<ere  should  be^ 

Graved  on  my  epitaph  a  poet's  name  :. 

Nor  if  I  would,  could  I  just  Ihle  iAake> 
That  any  laud  thereof  to  me  should*  gf^w ; 

Without  my  ptumos  from  other's  wkigs  X  ti^^  r 
fior-Botyttg  from  my  wit orisill  doth  tow; 

Since  all  my  words  thy  beauty  doth  indite,. 

And  love  doth  hold  my  hand,  and.  makes  me  write  T 

A  regular  history  of  the  progress  of  Sidney's  pasj^^n 
may,  perhaps,  b^  found,  i^  the  arran^emei^t  of  ^ese 
Sonnets,    The  ^lecond  has  the  following  passage  : — 
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Kot  at  first  sight, — ^not  with  a  dribbiag  shot, 

Love  gstve  the  wound  which  while  I  breathe  will  bleed,. 
But  known  worth  did  in  tract  of  time  proceed, 

Tin  by  degrees  it  had  full  conquest  got : 

i  saw,  and  liked ,  I  tiked  but  loved  not, 

I  loved  but  straight  did  not  what  love  diecreed : 
At  length,  to  lovers  decrees,  I  forced,  agreed^ 

Vet  with  repining  at  such  partial  lot. 

Many  Sonnets  follow  in  which  the  contest  between 
love  and  reason,  passion  and  virtue;  between  the  ar- 
dour of  the  Poet's  affection,  and  the  strict  sense  of 
honour  and  firm  principle  of  the  unhappy  object  of  ii^, 
are  severally  pourtrayed.     At  length  we  arrive  at 

Sonnet  62. 
Late  tir'd  with  woe,,  even  ready  for  to  pine^ 
,  With  rage  of  Fovcj  I  calted  my  love  unkind  r 
She  in  whose  eyes,  love,  though  unfelt,  doth  shine,. 

Sw«et  said,  that  1  true  love  in  her  should  find,. 
I  joyed,  but  straight  thus  watered  was  my  wine,. 

That  love  she  did,  but  with  a  love  not  blind. 
Which  would  not  let  me,  whom  she  loved,  decline 

From  noblest  course,  fit  for  my  mirth  and  mind^ 
And  therefore,  by  her  love's  authority. 

Willed  me  these  tempests  of  vain  love  to  fly,. 
And  anchor  fast  myself  on  Yirtue^s  shore.. 

Alas !  if  this  the  only  metal  be 

Of  love  new-coined  to  help  my  beggary^ 
Dear !  love  me  not,  that  you  may  love  me  mor^!'. 

The  progress  of  the  Poet's  suit  may  be  traced  in 

Sonnet  67. 
Hope!  art  thou  true?  or  dost  thou  flatter  me?: 

Doth  Stella  now  begin  with  piteous  eye 

The  ruins  of  her  conquest  to  espy  ? 
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W31  she  take  him,  before  all  wrecked  he  be  f 
Eter  eye's-speech  is  translated  thus  by  thee : 

But  fail'st  thou  not  in  phrase  so  heayenly  high  t 

Look  on  again ;  the  fair  text  better  try : 
What  blushing  notes  dost  thou  in  margin  see  7' 
What  sighs  stol'n  out,  or  kiU*d  before  full  bom  ? 

HJksi  thou  found  such  and  such  like  argument  t 
Or  art  thou  else  to  comfort  me  forsworn  ?  " 

Well,  how  so  thou  isteipretthe  contents^ 
I  am  resolved  thy  error  to  maintain^ 
Sather  than  by  more  truth  to  get  more  pain^ 

Sonneted 
Stella!  the  only  planet  of  my  Ught, 

Light  of  my  life,  and  life  of  my  desire,. 

Chief  good,  whereto  my  hope  doth  only  aspfar^ 
Wotld  of  my  wealth,  and  heaven  of  my  delight  t 
^Why  dost  thou  spend  the  treaawne  of  thy  sp'rii — 

With  voice  more  lit  to  wed  .Amphion's  lyre,. 

Seeking  to  quench  in  me  the  noble  fire. 
Fed  by  thy  worth,  and  kindled  by  thy  sight? 
And  all  in  vain,  for  while  tby  breatbmost  sweety 

With  choicest  words,  thy  words  with  reasons  rase,. 
Thy  reasons  finnly  sef  on  virtue's  feet , 

Labour  to  kill  in  me  this  killing  care : 
Oh !  think  I  then,  what  paradise  of  joy 
It  is,  so  fair  a  Virtue  to  enjoy  ! 

SwitietGQ. 

O  joy  I  too  high  for  my  low  style  t6  shew; 
O  bliss !  fit  for  a  nobler  state  than  me : 
Envy  put  out  thine  eyes,  lest  thou  do  see 

What  oceans  of  delight  in  me  do  flow. 

My  friend  I  that  oft  saw'st  through  all  masks  my  woe^ 
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Comey  come,  and  let  me  pour  myself  on  thee  I 

Gone  ts  the  winter  of  my  misery ; 
My  spring  appears,  O  see  what  here  doth  grow ! 
For  SteUa  hath,  in  words  where  ftiith  doth  shine, 

Of  her  high  heart  giren  me  the  monarchy ; 
I,.  I,  Oh !  I  may  say  that  she  is  mine ! 

And  though  she  give  but  this  condilioaaHy, 
This' realm  of  biiss,  while  virtuous  course  I  take^ 
No  kings  be  crowned^  but  they  some  covenants  make  ! 

Sonnet  71. 
Who  will  in  fairest  book  of  nature  know. 

How  virtue  may  best  lodged  in  beauty  be. 

Let  him  but. learn  ot  love  to  read. in  thee, 
Stella,  those  fair  lines,  which  true  goodness  shew; 
There  shall  he  find  all  vice's  overthrow, 
!  Not  by  rude  force,  but  sweetest  sovereignty 

Of  reason,  from  whose  light  those  night-birds  %^ 
Thatiinward  sun  in  thine  eyes  shining  so. 
And  not  content  to  be  perfection's  heir 

Thyself — dost  strive  all  minds  that  way  to  move: 
Who  mark  in  thee»  what  is  in  thee  most  fair ; 

So  while  thy  beauty  draws  the  heart  to  love. 
As  ifast  thy  virtue  bends  that  love  to  good ; 
But,  ah !  desire  still  cries,  give  m^  some  food«^ 

Sonnet  72,  4 

Desire,  though  thou  my  old  companion  art^ 

And  oft  so  clingst  to  my  pure  love,  that  I 

One  Aom  the  other  scarcely  can  descry. 

While  each  doth  blow  the  fire  of  my.hciaft ; 

Now  fipom  &y  fellowship  I  nee^s  must  part ; 

Venus  is  tangM*  ^h  Dian's  wings  to  fly : 

I  must  10  more  in  thy  sweet  posuotti  He; 
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Tirtue'fji  goM  now  must  head  my  Cupid's,  daii. 
Service  and  honour,  wonder  with  delight, 

Fear  to  offend^  weH  worthy  to  appsar, 
Care  shining  in  mine  eyes,  faith  in  my  sp^ntv : 

These  things  are  left  me  by  my  only  dear; 
Bat  thou,  desire,  because  thou  would'st  have  all. 
Now  banished  art ;  but  yet,  alas !  how  shall  ? 

To  what  little. purpose  the  foUotreing.Soifff  directly 
shews : — 

Have  I  QAUght  my  heavenly  jewel 

Teachingsleep  mostfairto  be? 

Now  will  1  teach  her  that  she^ 
When  she  waketh  is  too  cnieL 

Since  sweet  sleep  her  eyes  hath  charmed— 
The  two  only  darts  of  love  : — 
Now  will  I  wilk  that  boy  piBDve. 

Some  play  while  he  is  disatvikl. 

H?r  tongue,  waking,  still  refuseth. 

Giving  frankly  niggard  No ; 

Now  will  I  attempt  to  know. 
What  No  her  tongue,  sleeping,.  usetili« 

See  the  hand  which  waking  guardeth ; 

Sleeping  grants  a  free  resort ; 

Now  will  I  invade  the  fort; 
Cowards  love  with  loss. rewaodeth*. 

But  O  fool !  think  of  thfi  danger 
OC  her  just  and  b^h  diaduai::      >    ^ 
NowwiUI,  aUft!  refrainil..     i  :>   ^      ^ 
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Yet  tibose  lips  so  sweetly  swelling. 

Do  invite  a  stealing  kiss : 

Now  will  I  but  venture  this ! 
Who  will  read  must  first  learn  spelling. 

Oh !  sweet  kiss !  but  ah  !  she's  waking; 

Lowering  beauty  chastens  me : 

Now  will  I  away  hence  flee ; 
Fool!  more  fool!  for  no  more  taking* 

This  Stolen  kiss  fills  the  poet  with  raptures,  which 
he  expresses  in  several  Sonnets,  the  following  is  per* 
baps  the  best 

Sonnet  81, 
O  kiss  !  which  dost  those  ruddy  gems  impart. 

Or  gems,  or  fruits  of  new-found  Paradise, 
Breathing  all  bliss  and  sweet'ning  to  the  heart, 

Teaching  dumb  lips  a^nobler  exercise. 
O  kiss !  which  souls,  even  souls,  together  ties 

By  links  of  love,  and  only  nature's  art : 
How  fain  would  I  paint  thee  in  all  men's  eyes^ 

Or  of  thy  gifts,  at  least,  shade  out  some  partP 
But  she  forbids  ;  with  blashing  words,  she  says 

She  builds  her  fame  on  higher  seated  praise : 

But  my  heart  burns,  I  cannot  silent  be. 
Then  since,  dear  life,  you  fain  would  have  me  peace^ 
And  I,  mad  with  delight,  want  wit  to  cease. 

Stop  you  my  mouth,  with  still  still  kissing  me  i 

In  the  nudst  of  these  raptures,  the  following,  Alas  ( 
is  found. 

Sonnet  78. 

Oh !  how  the  pleasant  airs  of  true  love  be 

Infected  by  those  vapours,  which  arise 

From  out  that  noisome  gnlf^  which  gapng  lies 
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Between  the  jaws  of  hellish  jealousy  I 
A  Dioiister,  others  harm,  self-misery^ 

Beauty's  plague,  virtue's  scourge,  seeker  of  lies ; 

"Who  his  own  joy  to  his  own  hurt  applies. 
And  only  cherish  doth  with  injury. 
But' since  he  hath  hy  nature's  special  grace. 
So  piercing  paws,  as  spoil  when  they  embrace ; 

So  nimble  feet  as  stir  not,  but  on  thorns  ; 
So  many  eyes^  aye  seeking  their  own  woe ; 
So  ample  ears,  as  never  good  news  know ; 

Is  it  not  evil  that  such  a  devil  wants  horns  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  allusion  in  this  Sonnet 
is  to  Lord  Rich,  the  husband  of  Stella,  who  had  pro- 
bably contracted  some  feelings  of  jealousy  from  the 
intereoiirse  between  Sidney  and  his  wife. 

The  lady  resents  the  liberty  taken  with  her  person^  ^ 
when  sleeping,  but  as  the  offence  was  venial,  so  her 
anger  was  apparently  slight,  and  of  short  duration. — 
Sidney  alludes  to  it  as  follows : — 

And  yet  my  star,  because  a  sugar'd  kiss 
In  sport  I  suck'd,  while  she  asleep  did  lie, 

D6th  iow'r,  nay  chide,  nay  threat,  for  only  this; 
Sweety  it  was  saucy  love,  not  humble  I. 

[^net  73.] 

The  Poet's  passion  was  however  too  real  to  be  con- 
fined within  the  bounds  prescribed  to  it;  success  and 
pardon  make  him  bold.  Two  Songs  follow,  which  we 
forbear  to  quote :  these  produce 

Sonnet  M^ 

Alas  I  whence  came  this  change  of  looks  ? — if  I 
Have  chang'd  desert,  let  mine  own  conscience  be 
A  still-felt  plague,  to  self-condemning  me : 
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Let  woe  gripe  on  ny  hearty  slMuoie  load  mine  eye  I 
But  if  all  faithy  like  spotless  ermine  lie  ,^    ; 

Safe  in  my  soul,  which  only  doth  to  thee, — 

As  his  sole  ohject  of  felicity, — 
With  wings  of  love,  in  air  of  wonder  fly ! 

0  ease  your  hand,  treat  not  so  hard  your  slave; 
^Injustice  pains  come  not,  till  faults  do  call. 

Or  if  I  needs,  sw^et  judge,  must  torments  have. 

Use  something  else  to  chasten  me  withall. 
Than  those  blest  eyes,  where  all  my  hopes  do  dwell 
No  doom  should  make  one's  heaven  become  his  hell 

The  Poet  now  complains  of  absenc^> — and  we  hav^ 
the  following  :— 

Sonnet  87. 
When  1  was  forced  from  Stella  ever  dear, 

Stella !  food  of  my  thoughts,  heart  of  my  heart; 
Stella  !  whose  eyes  make  all  my  tempests  clear^ 
By  iron  laws  of  duty  to  depart; 
Alas !  I  found  that  she  with  me  did  smart ; 

1  saw  that  tears  did  in  her  eyes  appear; 

I  saw  that  sighs  her  sweetest  lips  did  part. 
And  her  sad  words,  my  saddest  sense  did  hearc 
For  me,  I  wept  to  see  pearls  scattered  so, 
I  sighed  her  sighs,  and  wailed  for  her  woe. 

Yet  swi^m  in  joy,  such  love  in  her  was  seen, 
Thos  while  the  efiect  most  bitter  was  to  me. 
And  nothing  than  the  cause  more  sweet  could  be, 

I  had  been  vexed,  if  vexed  I  had  not  been. 

Several  good  Sonnets  follow,  chiefly  lamenting  this 
temporary  absence;  when  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
Poet's  passion,  the  following  dialogue  arrests  our  atten- 
tion, and  probably  explains  ite  cause  of  the  abaeqce 
bewailed. 
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^  Who  is  it  that  this  dark  nighty 

'*  Uaderneath  my  window  plainethl" 

It  is  one,  who  from  thy  sight. 
Being,  abl  exiled,  disdalneth 

Every  other  vulgar  light. 

"  Why,  alas  !  and  are  you  he  ? 

"  Be  not  yet  those  fancies  changed?" 
Dear,  when  you  find  change  in  me, 

Tho'  from  me  you  be  estranged. 
Let  my  change  to  ruin  be. 

<*Wel!,  in  absence  this  will  die,  ^ 
**  Leave  to  see,  and  leave  to  woflder.' 

Absence  sure  will  help,  if  I 
Can  learn  how  myself  to  sunder. 

From  what  in  my  heart  doth  lie. 

*^  BtH  time  witt  ihese  thoughts  remove ; 

**  Time  doth  work  what  no  man  knowelh.**   * 
Time  doth  as  the  subject  prove. 

With  time  still  affection  groweth 
In  the  faithful  turtle-dove. 

*'  What  if  you  new  beauties  see, 
*^  Will  tbey  not  stir  new  affection  V 

I  will  think  they  pictures  be 
Image-like  of  saint  perfection. 

Poorly  counterfeiting  thee. 

**  But  your  reason's  purest  light, 

**  Bids  you  leavo  such  minds  to  nouriib/' 

Dear,  do  reason  no  siich  spite ; 
Never  doth  thy  beauties  flourish 

More,  than  in  my  reason's  sight. 
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'*  But  the  wrongs  love  bears,  will  make 
"  Love  at  length  leave  nndertilring.'* 

No,  the  more  fools  it  doth  shake, 
In  a  ground  of  so  firm  making 

Deeper  still  they  drive  the  stake. 

*'  Peace  !  I  think  that  some  give  ea^ ! 

**  Come  no  more,  lest  I  get  anger.'' 
Bliss,  I  will  my  bliss  forbear ; 

Fearing,  sweet,  you  to  endanger  ; 
But  my  loVe  shall  harbour  there. 

^*  Well,  begone !  begone  1  say ! 

"  Lest  that  Argus'  eyes  pereeive  you/' 
O  unjust  is  fortune's  sway  ! 

Which  can  make  me  thus  to  leave  you ; 
And  from  louts  to  run  away. 

This  Poem  would  admit  of  an  ample  commentary;: 
which,  with  the  clue  that  has  been  given  him,  shall  b9 
left  to  the  reader's  own  judgment  to  supply  himself. 

Three  more  Sonuets  only  occupy  the  volume,  which, 
concludes  with  the  following  melaincholy/  but  very 
eharactei  istic  essay. 

Soimet  108. 
When  sorrow,  using  mine  own  fire's  might. 

Melts  down  his  lead  into  my  boiling  breast. 

Through  tha^ark  furnace  to  my  heart  opprest. 
There  shines  a  J^?  from  thee  my  only  light  I 
But  soon  as  tfat)^|;|it  of  thee  breeds  my  delight. 

And  my  young  soul  flutters  to  thee  his  nest; 

Most  rude  despair  my  daily  unbidden  guest, 
Clips  straight  my  wings,  straight  wraps  me  in  his  night  „ 
And  makes  me  then  bow  down  my  head,  and  say^ 
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Ah !  whatdoth  Phoebus's  gold  that  wretch  avail. 
Whom  iron  doors  doth  keep  from  use  of  day  7 

So  strangely  alas !  thy  works  ia  me  prevail, 
That  in  my  woes  for  thee,  thoa  art  my  joy. 
And  in  my  joys  for  thee,  my  only  annoy. 

The  following  miscellaneons  selection  from  this  vo* 
liime,  exhibits  the  most  favourable  remaining  specimens 
we  can  find  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  talents  as  a  Poet. 

Sonnet  6. 

Some  lovers  speak,  when  they  their  muses  entertain, 
Of  hopes  begot  by  fear,  of  wot  not  what  desites, 
Of  force  of  heavenly  beams,  infusing  hellish  pain, 
Of  living  deaths,  dear  wounds,  fair  storms,    and 

freezing  fires  : 
Some  one  l\is  songs  in  Jove,  and  Jove's  strange  tale 
attires. 
Bordered  with  bulls  and  swans,  powdered  with  golden 
rain: 
Another,  humbler  wit,  to  shepherd's  pipe  retires. 
Yet,  hiding  royal  blood,  full  oft  in  rural  vein  : 
To  some,  a  sweetest  plaint,  a  sweetest  stile  af]brds> ' 
While  tears  pour  out  his  ink,  and  sighs  breathe  out 

his  words ; 
His  paper  pak  despair,  and  pain  his  pen  doth  more : 
I  can  speak  what  I  feel,  and  feel  as  much  as  they. 
But  think  that  all  the  map  of  my  state  I  display 
When  trembling  voice  brings  forth,  diat  I  do  Stella 
love! 
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Sonnet  15. 

You  that  do  seaTch  for  every  purling  spring;  ' 

Which  from  the  ribs  of  old  Parnassus  flows. 
And  every  flower,  not  sweet  perhaps,  that  grow? 
Near  thereabouts,  into  your  poem's  wring  : 
You  that  do  Dictionary's  method's  bring 
Into  your  rhymes,  running  in  rattling  rows  : 
'     '    You  that  poor  Petrarch's  long  deceased  woes, 
"With  new-bom  sighs,  and  wit  disguised. do  sing : — 
You  take  wrong  ways,  those  far-fetch'd  helps  be  sucb 
'As  do  betray  a  want  of  inward  touch. 

And  sure  at  length,  stolen  goods  do  come  to  light ; 
But  if,  both  for  your  love  and  skill,  your  name 
You  seek  to  nurse  at  fullest  breasts  of  fame^ 
Stella  behold !  and  then  begin  to  indite. 

Sonnet  23. 

The  curious  wits,  seeing  dull  pensiveness 
Betray  itself  in  my  long  settled  eyes^ 
Whence  those  same  fumes  of  melancholy  rise^ 
With  idle  pains,  and  missing  aim,  do  guess : 
Some  that  know  how  my  spring  I  did  address. 
Deem  that  my  muse  some  fruit  of  knowledge  plies  : 
Others,  because  the  prince  my  service  tries, 
Think  that  1  aim  state-errors  to  redress  : 
But  harder  judges,  judge  ambition's  rage» — 

Scourge  of  itself,  still  climbing  slippery  place, — 
Holds  my  young  brain  captive  in  golden  cage. 

O  fpols,  or  over-wise,  alas  !  the  race 
Of  all  my  thoughts  have  neither  stop  nor  start, 
But  only  Stella's  eyes,  and  Stella's  heart. 
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Sfmn€t  d9. 

Come  sleepy*-«-0  sleep  I  the  certain  knot  of  peaee^ 

The  baiting  place  of  wit,  the  bi^lm  of  woe^ 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release. 

The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  lowr 
With  shield  of  proof,  shield  me  from  out  the  pres»' " 

Of  those  fierce  darts  despair  at  me  doth  tfaroi^ : 
O  make  in  me  those  ciril  wars  to  cease ; 

I  will  good  tribute  pay,  if  thou  do  so. 
Take  thou  of  me,  smooth  piHows,  sweetest  bedr 

A  chamber  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  l^t, 
A  rosy  gariand,  and  a  weary  head  : — 

And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right. 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt,  in  me,         ^ 
livelier  than  elsewhere,  Stella's  image  see* 

Sonnet  d3. 

In  martial  sports  I  had  my  cunning  tried, 
And  yet,  to  break  more  staves,  did  me  address> 
While,  with  the  people's  shouts,  I  must  confess, 

Youth,  luck  and  praise,  Ven  filled  my  veins  with  pride* 

When  Cupid,  having  me,  his  slave,  descried 
In  Mars's  livery,  prancing  in  the  press ; — 
What  now;  sir  ^ol?  said  he,  I  would  no  less! 

Look  here,  I  say! — ^I  looked,  and  Stella  spied. 

Who,  hard  by,  made  a  window  send  forth  light. 
My  heart  then  quaked,  then  dazzled  were  mine  eyes,. 

One  hand  forgat  to  rule,  th'  6ther  to  fight. 
Nor  trumpet's  sound  I  heard  i)or  friendly  cries : 

My  foe  came  on,  and  beat  the  air  for  me. 

Till  that  her  blush  taught  me  my  shame  to  see.. 
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Eieeaose  I  breathe  Bot  loire  to  every  one,    '     .  <    '} 
'    And  de  not  me  set  colours  for  lo  weac^ 

Noj  nourish  special  locks  of  Yowed  hair, 
I^or  gire  each  speeeh  the  full  point  of  a  groan ; 
The  courtly  nymphs,  acquainted  with  the  moan    ' 

:  Of  them,  who  in  thdr  hps  love's  standard  bear ; 
What  he?  say  they  of  me^  now  done  I  swear. 
He  cannot  lore;  no,  no^  let  hua  alone ! 
And  think  so  stilly  so  Stella  knpw  my  mind : — 

P];ofes9,  iodeied,  I  do  not  Cupid's  art. 
But  you  fair  maids,  at  length  this  truth  shall  find, 

Th^t  1^  right  badge  is  worn  but  in  the  heart : 
Dumb,swains,  not  chattering  pies,  do  lovers  prove; 
They  love  indeed,  who  quake  to  say  they  love  I 


Lady  Rich,,  as  she  appears  in  the  volumjes  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney*  is  a  model  of  perfection,  beautiful,  and 
virtuous*  She  is  ^y  general  consent  allowed  to  be  the 
original  of  the  highly  fini«|hed  female  character  drawn 
by  his  hand  in  the  Arcadia,  a^d  an  exquisite  character 
it  is,  one  of  those  delightful  visions. 

'^  That  yoathfttl  poets  fancy  when  they  love*** 

In  this  romance  he  has  assigned  to  her  the  poetic  name> 
of  Philoclea,  and  has  introduced  her  in  the  following 
beautiful  passage : — **  Methought  there  was  more  sweets 
ness in  Philocleaj,  but  more  majesty  in  Pamela;  me* 
thought  Philocle^s's  beauty  only  persuaded,  but  so  per- 
suaded, th,at  a]ll  heaste  ippiust  yield;  PaQipla'^  beaqty 
used  violence,   but  such  violence  as  no  heart  could 
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Insist.  Ai^d  it  seemed  that  such  proportion  k 
between  their  minds.  Philoclea  is  so  bashful^  as 
though  her  excellencies  had  stolen  into  her  before  she 
was  aware ;  so  humble,  that  she  will  put  all  pride  out 
of  countenance ;  in  sum»  such  proceeding  as  will  stir 
hope,  but  teach  hope  good  manners.  Pamda  of  high 
thoughts^  who  avoids  not  pride  with  not  knowing  her 
excellencies,  but  by  making  that  one  of  her  excellen- 
lencies  to  be  void  of  pride.'^  He  proceeds  to  describe 
the  beauty  of  her  person  with  all  the  ardour  and  all  the 
voluptuousness  of  a  poet  and  a  lover.  This  descriptioaL 
is  introduced  by  the  following  climax,  which  is  in  itsdif 
worth  all  the  metrical  poetry  in  the  romance.  He 
calls  her  '^The  ornament  of  the  earth,  the  model  of 
£eav6n,  the  triumph  of  nature,  the  life  of  beauty,  tlM 
queen  of  love,  young  Pbiloclea."' 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  excelled  in  his  delineations  of  fe*^ 
male  character.  The  two  sistets  in  the  Arcadia  are 
sweetly  drawn,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that,  from  de-^ 
fective  taste,  he  has  blinded  them  with  most  unworthy 
associations.  At  (h^  touch,  however,  of  the  Ithuriers 
spear  of  impartial  history  this  beautiful  creation  vanishes^ 
and  in  its  stead  we  have  a  mortifying  picture  of  the 
fraUty  of  our  nature.  •  . 

Lady  Rich,  when  no  longer  young,  and  the  mother 
of  a  large  family,,  abandoned  her  husband  and  children,, 
and  attached  herself  to  one  of  hei^  petrUiast  lovers*  — 
This  incident  shall  be  related  in  the  words  of  the  sevo* 
ral  aulhorities  from  whence  it  is  derived. 

Sanderson,  speaking  of.  the  affiur  of  Somerset  and 
the  Countess  of  £ssexrem^ks,  '^  this  case  followed  at 
theJieels  of  a.  former  diToroe,  lEedi    injmemory^ 
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^ie7>^;  but,  because  Mountjoy  Eiirl  of  Sevonsliire  mar- 
'  tied  her  ^hile  her  lord  lived,  the  King  was  so'  maeh 
dii^pleased,  as  it  broke  the  Earl's  heart;  fd/t  hui  M&- 
'jesty  told  him  that  **  he  had  purchased  a  fair  wife  with 
afonlseai/'  but  this  of  Essex  was  a  diflfereiit  exftAf- 
>^e,  wheti  you  seek  to  parallel  them  together/' 
-  Dr.  Birch,  an  historian  of  morel  ciredit,  ^ires  th<e 
following  account  of  this  coBnection,'  on  the  antherity 
of  tlie  Earl  of  Devonshire's  secretary;  **  After  the 
Irish  wars/  grief  of  unsuecessjkl  4ove,  hrc^gkt  himf* 
(the  Eari)  ^Ua  hii'  iast  end.  He  had  engaged  in  a 
mutual  affecticm,  and  even  promises  of  marriage,  wiIIk 
4he  Earl  of  Esse&^s  sister  Penelope,  before  she  wad 
)nanried  to  Kobert  Lord  Rich ;  whom  she  afterwards 
abandoned,  and  had  several  children  by  the  Eart  ol 
Devonshire,  who,  finding  her  upon  his  return  from 
Ireland  delivered  from  her  hnshand,  mairied  at  Wan- 
stead,  in  Essex,  Deb.  26,  1605,  the  ceremony  being 
)»erformedby  his  Chaplain,  Mr.  Wifiiam  Laud;  afters- 
wards  Archbishep  of  Canterbury;  an  act  whidh  gave 
great  concern  to  that  divine  upon  cooler  reflection,  and 
exposed  him  to  Jdst  censiAre^  And  Ms  Lordships'S  con^ 
duct,  with  respect  to  that  lady,  gave  such  a  wound  to 
his  reputation,  thopghhe  endeavoured  to  exonse-  it  by 
a' written  apology,  ihat'#Aie  impresnof^  which  the  ^ii- 
grace  made  np&n  Mm  wag  believed  to  have  shortened  hi$ 
Ufe.- 

In  Winwood'ir  Memoirs,  is  ^  letter  from  Mr.  Cham- 
l^lain,  datied  April  5,  1606,  who  says,  "The  Earl  of 
Devonshire  left  ihfe'life  on  Tuesday  night  lajst,  soon  and 
early  forhil»yestrs  (ieetate^^)  but  late  enough  for  kflM€tf; 
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BBcl  bappy  had  he  beqn  if  he  hadgtme  two  qir  ihrf  yean 
^ince ;  before  the  world  was  weary  of  him,  or  that  he 
bad  left  that  scandal  behind  him.  He  was  not  long 
sick,  past  eight  or  ten  days,  and  died  of  a  hmtHMkg  fenet 
and  putrefaction  of  his  htngs,  a  defect  he  never  com- 
plained of.  He  hath  left  his  lady,  (for  so  she  is  now 
^nerally  held  to  be,)  15001.  a  year,  and  mo^t'^f  his 
moveables' r  and  of  Jive  children  thaiC  she  falftet<e4  apon 
him  at  the  parting  from  her  former  husband,  1  do  not 
hear  that  he  provided  for  more  than  three,  leaving  to 
the  eldest  son,  I  hear,  between  3  and»  40001.  a  year, 
and  to  a  daughter  6000/.  in  money." 

The  contradictions  in  these  several  ax^counts^  and  tbe 
circumstances  that  may  be  advanced  in  exteunatioa  of 
this  unfortunate  lady's  conduct,  may  be  left  to  the 
reader's  discernment,  ^he  was  unhappily  married 
at  an  early  period,  and  was  the  object  of  attachment  with 
two  of  the  most  accomplished  and  elegant  men  of  the 
age  in  which  she  lived.  The  adage  of  ^'fortes  creantur 
foriibus/'  may  be  very  safely  extended  to  the  natural 
endowments  of  form  and  features;  Lady  Rich,  was 
without  doubt  remarkable  for  personal bjBauty ,  her  two 
sons  by  Lord  Rich,  who  make  so  conspicuous  a  figure 
in  Clarendon's  history,  were  the  hiui^somest  men  of 
their  day,  and  a  portrait  of  her  graijid  daii^l^ter  Isabella 
first  Countess  of  Radnor,  now  before  th^  writer,  pre- 
sents one  of  the  loveliest  images  ever  created  by  that 
painter  of  the  graces.  Sir  Peter  Lelly. 
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The  fallowing  are  from  the  Arcadia  :— 

An  Epitaph. 
His  being  was  in  her  alone 
.  .     And  he  not  being  she  was  none. 

;  They  joy'd  one  joy,  one  grief  they  griey'd. 
One  loye  they  lov'd,  one  life  they  Uy'd;  - 
The  hand  was  one,  one  was  the  sword, 
That  did  his  death,  her  death  afford. 
As  all  the  rest,  so  now  the  stone^ 
'That  tombs  the  two  is  justly  On«. 

A  Song* 
Why  dost  thou  haste   away 
O  Titan  fair,  the  giver  of  the  day  ? 

Is  it  to  carry  news 
To  western  wights,  what  stars  in  east  appear  f 
Or  dost  thou  think  that  here 

Is  left  a  sun,  whose  beams  thy  place  may  use  ? 

Yet  stay  and  well  peruse, 
What  be  her  gifts  that  make  her  equal  thee^ 
Bend  all  thy  light  to  see 

In  earthy  form  indos'd  a  heavenly  spark : 

Thy  running  course  cannot  such  beauties  mark. 
HfOf  nu,  tby  motions  be 

Hastened  from  us  with  bar  of  shadow  dark. 
Because  that  thou,  the  author  of  our  sight, 
Pisdain'st  we  see  thee  stain'd  with  other's  light. 

From  a  hnff  piece, 
The  lad  Philisides 
Lay  by  a  river  side. 
In  flowery  fic^ld  a  gladder  eye  to  please; 
His  pipe  was  at  his  foot, 
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His  laii|bs  were  him  beside  ; 

A  ^idow  turtle  near  pn  bared  root 

Sat  wailing  without  boot. 

Each  thing  both  sweet  and  sad 

Did  draw  his  boiling  br£^in> 

To  think>  and  think  with  psdn. 

Of  Mira's  beams  echps'd  by  absence  bad. 

O  si  sic  omnia ! 

Fnm  a  longer  piece. 
As  I  my  little  flock  on  Ister  bank, 

A  little  flock,  but  well  my  pipe  they  couth^ 
Did  piping  lead,  the  sun  already  sank 
•     Beyond  our  world,  and  e*6r  I  got  my  booth. 

Each  thing  with  mantle  black  the  night  did  scoth : 
having  the  glow^wdrm,  which  would  courteous  be 
Of  tht^t  small  light  oft  watching  shepherds  see. 

The  welkin  had  full  niggardly  enclosed 
In  cofler  of  dark  clouds  his  silver  groats, 

Y'cleped  stars;  each  thing  to  rest  disposed. 
The  caves  were  full,  the  mountains  void  of  goats. 
The  birds  eyes  closed,  closed  their  chirping  notes. 

As  for  the  nightingale,  wood-music's  king, 

Jt  August  was^  he  deigned  not  then  to  sing. 

Amid  my  sb^ep,  though  I  saw  naught  to  (ear» 
Yet,  for  I  nothing  saw,  I  feared  sore : 

Then  found  I  which  thing  is  a  charge  to  bear, 
As  for  my  sheep  I  dreaded  mickle  more 
Than  ever  for  myself-  since  I  was  bore. 

I  sat  me  down ;  for  see  to  go  ne  could. 

And  sung  unto  my  sheep  lest  stray  they  should. 
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The  soD^  I  sang  old  Lanquet  had  me  taught, 
Lanquet,  the  shepherd  best  swift  lifter  knew. 

For  clerkly  read,  and  hating  what  is  naught, 

For  faithful  heart,  clean  hands,  and  mouth  as  true ; 
With  his  sweet  skill  my  skilless  youth  he  drew. 

To  have  a  feeling  taste  of  him  that  sits 

Beyond  the  heaven,  far  more  beyond  our  wits. 

He  said  the  music  best  thilk  powers  pleased. 
Was  jump  poncord  between  our  wit  and  will ; 

Where  highest  notes  to  godliness  are  raised,  . 
And  lowest  sink  not  down  to  jot  of  ill : 
With  old  true  tales  he  wont  mine  ears  to  6111, 

How  shepherds  were  of  yore,  how  now  they  thrive. 

Spoiling  their  flocks,  the  while'twixt  them  they  stnve. 

He  liked  me,  but  pitied  lustful  youth : 
His  good  strong  stafi^  my  sl'ppeiy  years  upbore; 

He  still  hoped  well^  because  I  loved  truth  : 
Till  forced  to  part  with  heart  and  eyes  e'en  sore. 
To  worthy  Corydon  he  gave  me  o'er ; 

But  thus  in  oak's  true  shade  recounted  he. 

Which  now,  in  night's  deep  shade,  sheep  heard  of  me. 

Hubert  Languet,  justly  praised  in  tliis  extract,  was 
a  Frenchman,  born  at  Viteaux  in  1518.  He  was  con- 
verted to  the  protestant  faith  by  reading  the  wol-ks  of 
Melancthon,  and  afterwards  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  reformed  princes  of  Germany.  A  series  of  his  let^ 
ters  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  extant,  which  exhibits  him 
to  great  advantage,  as  a  profound  scholar,  a  wise  and 
prudent  adviser,  and  a  firm  friend.  He  died  at  An-? 
twerp  in  1581,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of 
being  one  of  the  most  learned  men,  and  ablest  poUti- 
•ians  of  his  time. 
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Sonnet, 
Since  nature'd  works  be  good,  and  death  doth  serv» 

As  nature's  work  ;  why  should  we  fear  to  die  ? 
Since  fear  is  vain,  but  when  it  may  preserve  ; 

Why  should  we  fear  that  which  we  cannot  fly? 
Fear  is  more  pain,  than  is  the  pain  it  fears. 

Disarming  human  minds  of  native  might : 
While  each  conceit  an  ugly  figure  bears, 

Which  were  not  ill  well  viewed  in  reason's  light. 
Our  owly  eyes,  which  dimmed  by  passiotts  b^. 
And  scarce  discern  the  dawn  of  coming  day, 
Let  them  be  cleared,  then  shall  we  'gin  to  s^e 

Our  life  is  but  a  step  in  dusty  way ; 
And  let  us  hold  the  bliss  of  peaceful  mind  : 
Of  this  we  feel,  great  loss  we  cannot  find. 

An  Epithalamium, 
Lei  mother  earth  now  deck  herself  with  flowen. 

To  see  her  offspring  seek  a  good  increase. 
Where  justest  love  doth  vanquish  Cupid's  powers. 
And  war  of  thoughts  is  swallowed  up  in  peace, 
Which  never  may  decrease, 
But  like  the  turtles  fair. 
Live  one  in  two  a  well  -united  pair ; 
Which  that  no  chance  may  stain, 
O  Hymen  long  their  coupled  joys  maintsdn. 

O  Heaven  awake,  shew  forth  thy  stately  face. 
Let  not  these  slumbering  clouds  thy  beauty  hide, 

But  with  thy  cheerful  presence  help  to  grace 
The  honest  bridegroom  and  the  bashful  bride* 
Whose  loves  may  ever  bide, 
like  to  the  elm  and  vine. 
With  mutual  embraces  them  to  twine : 

In  which  delightful  pain, 

O  j^ymen  long  their  coupled  joys  madntaip 
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Ye  muses  all  which  chaste  affects  allow^ 

And  have  to  Thyrsis  shewed  your  secret  skilly 
To  this  chaste  love  yoar  sacred  favours  bow. 

And  so  hi  him  and  her  your  gifts  distil 

That  they  all  vice  may  kill : 

And  like  to  lillys  pua'. 

May  please  all  eyes,  and  spotless  may  endure. 
Where  that  all  bliss  may  reign 
O  Hymen  long  their  coupled  joys  maintain. 

Ye  nymphs  that  In  the  waters  Empire  have. 

Since  Thyrsis  music  oft  doth  yield  your  praise. 
Grant  us  the  thing  which  wfe  for  Thyrsis  craivfe. 

Let  one  time  but  long  i^ince  close  up  their  days. 

One  grave  their  bodies  seize  ; 

And  like  two  rivers  sweet  , 

"When  they  though  divers,  do  together  meet. 
One  stream  both  streams  contain  : 
O  Hymen  long  their  coupled  joys  maintain. 

Pan,  father  Pan,  the  god  of  silly  sheep, 

Whose  care  is  cause  that  they  in  number  grow. 
Have  much  more  care  of  them  that  then^  do  keep. 

Since  from  these  good  the  other's  good  doth  flow. 

And  make  their  issue  show. 

In  number  like  the  herd. 

Of  youngli^ngs  which  thyself  with  csbri  hast  reaVed^ 
Or  like  the  drops  of  rain:" 
O  Hymen  fong  tfceir  coupled  joys  maintaSii. 

Virtue,  if  not  a  god,  yet  god's  chief  part^ 
Be  thou  the  knot  of  this  Iheir  open  vow ;   ' 

That  still  he  be  her  head,  she  be  his  heart ; 
He  lean  to  her,  she  up  to  him  do  bow : 
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Each  other  still  allow ; 

like  oak  and  mistletoe* 

Her  strength  from  him*  his  praise  from  her  do  grow ; 
la  which  most  lovely  train 
O  Hymen  long  their  coupled  joys  maintain. 

But  thou  foul  Cupid  sire  to  lawless  lust, 

Be  thou  far  hence  with  thy  empoison^  dart* 
Which  though  of  glittering  gold  shall  here  take  rust* 

Where  simple  love,  which  chasteness  doth  impart* 

Avoids  thy  hurtful  art, 

Not  needing  charming  skill 

Such  minds  with  sweet  affections  for  to  fill* 
Which  being  pure  and  plain* 
O  Hymen  loikg  their  coupled  joys  maintain. 

All  churlish  words,  shrewd  answers,  crabbed  looks* 

All  privateness*  self-seeking,  inward  spite* 
All  waywardness*  which  nothing  kindly  brooks* 

All  strife  for  toys*  and  claiming  master's  right. 

Be  hence  aye  put  to  flight : 

All  stirring  husband's  hate 

'Gainst  neighbour's  good  for  womanish  debate* 
Be  fled  as  things  most  vain  : 
O  Hymen  long  their  coupled  joys  maintain. 

All  peacock  pride*  and  fruits  of  peacock's  pride* 

Longing  to  be  with  loss  of  substance  gay* 
With  recklessness  what  may  the  house  betide* 

So  that  they^may  on  higher  slippers  stay* 

Be  ever  hence  away  : 

Yet  let.  not  sluttery  . 

The  sink  of  filth*  be  counted  housewifery  : 
But*  keeping  wholesome  mean* 

Hymen  long  their  coupled  joys  maintain. 
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But  above  all,  away  vile  jealousy 

The  evil  of  evils,  just  cause  t6  he  unjust, 
How  can  he  love,  suspecting  t-^^aclfery  ? 

How  can  she  love^  where  love  cannot  win  trust? 

Go^fSnak^,  hide  thee  in  dttsl,    , 

Nor  dare  onc^shew  thy  face, 

Where  open  hearts  do  hold  so  constant  place, 
That  they  thy  sting  restrain  : 

0  Hymen  long  their  coupled  joys  maintain.  . 

The  earth  is  deckM  with  flowers,  the  heavens  displayM, 

Muses  grant  gifts,  nymphs  long  and  joined  life. 
Pan  stot^  of  babes,  virtue  their  thoughts  weH  staid^ 

Cupid's  lust  gone,  and  gone  is  bitter  strife, 

Happy  man,  happy  wife  ! 

No  pride  shall  them  oppress. 

Nor  yet  shall  yield  to  loathsome  sluttishness. 
And  jealousy  is  slain : 
For  Hym^n  will  their  coupled  joys  maintain ! 

A  Sang. 

My  true  lov'e  hath  my  heart  and  1  have  his. 
By  just  exchange  one  for  another  given ; 

1  hold  his  dear,  and  mine  he  cannot  miss, 
There  never  was  a  better  bargain  driven : — 

My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 

His  heart  in  me  keeps  me  and  him  in  one ; 

My  heart  in  him  his  thoughts  and  senses  guides ; 
He  loves  my  heart,  for  once  it  was  his  own, 

I  cherish  his,  because  i^  me  it  bides ; 

My  true  love  hatk  my  heart  and  I  have  iiw. 
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MARY»    COUNTESS  OF    PEM, 
BROKE. 

Born  about  1550. — Died  1621. 


Sidney's  sister^  Pembroke's  mother  / 
Bedtk,  ^er  thou  hast  Odin  another, 
Fair  and  good  and  wise  a$  she. 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee  ! 

(Ben  Jol780N.) 


Of  the  family  6f  this  illustrious  lady,-  Sidney's  sister^ 
enough  has  been  said.  Of  the  place  and  time  of  her 
birth,  the  writer  is  reluctantly  obliged  to  <!0nfes9  his 
ignorance, — several  Tolum'es  having  been  referred  to  in 
vain.  Mr.  Park,  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  our  anti- 
quarian writers,  in  his  additions  to  the  '*  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors,'*  says  merely,  that  she  was  born  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  If  so,  it  is  most 
probable  that  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  then  the  residence 
of  ber  father,  may  lay  claim  to  the  hoiimir  of  her  birth- 
place. 

She  received  a  learned  education,  under  the  directioR 
of  her  excellent  mother,  of  whom  honourable  mention 
has  been  alreacfy  made,  and  about  the  year  1576, 
married  Henry  £terbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  very  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  her  family.  Of  her  private  his- 
tory, little  more  is  known,  than  that  she  survived  her 
husband  riiore  than  tweilty  years,  an<i  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  in   Aldersgate  Street,  tondon. 
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Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  ranks  deservedly 
high  in  the  catalogue  of  learned  British  ladies;  and 
adbrds  probably  the  first  example  of  that  small  but 
illustrious  band  of  female  worthies  which  has  been  dis* 
tinguished  of  late  years  by  the  whimsical  appellation 
of  **  Blue  Stockings/'  (bas-bleus.)  She  was  learned, 
and  she  patronised  learning.  Surrounding  herself  with 
men  of  genius,  she  received  the  incense  of  their  praise 
while  living,  and  has  secured  herself  an  honourable 
immortality  in  the  literary  monuments  of  the  ag^  in 
which  she  lived.  Spenser,  and  Daniel,  and  Jonson, 
and  Donne,  her  own  illustrious  brother,  and  a  host  of 
Inferior  names,  have  united  in  celebrating  the  beauty  of 
her  person,  and  the  accomplishments  of  her  mind. 

The  works  of  this  learned  lady,  are  not  of  easy  at- 
tainment, several  of  them  appear  yet  to  exist  only  in 
manuscript,  and  those  which  have  been  committed  to 
the  press  are  valuable  from  their  rarity.  It  would  be 
uncandid  from  the  few  specimens  we  have  seen  to  offer 
any  opinion  of  their  merits,  they  shall  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  make  their  own  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
our  readers. 

The  following  specimen  of  her  prose  composition  is 
selected  by  Mr.  Park  from  a  volume  which  he  describes 
as  **  no  less  estimable  than  rare,''  entitled  ^'  A  Dis^ 
course  of  Life  and  Death,  written  in  French  by  Phil. 
Momay. — Done  in  English  by  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke. London:  Printed  for  W,  Ponsonby,  1600, 
12  mo," — ^from  the  exordium. 

^*  It  seemeth  to  me  strange,  and  a  thing  much  to  be 
marvelled,  that  the  labourer  to  repose  himself  basteneth 
as  it  were  the  course  of  the  sun ;  thaJt  the  mariner  rows 
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ttith  all  ferbe  tb  attain  (be  port,  and  witii  a  joyful  cry 
salutes  the  descried  iaiid;  tiiM  the  traveller  is  never 
quiet  n(jr  content,  till  he  be  at  the  end  of  his  voyage ; 
and  that  ^e,  in  the  mean  while^  tied  in  this  world  to  a 
pexpetnai  task,  tossed  with  continual  tempests^  tired 
with  a  rough  and  cumbersome  way,  caunot  yet  see  the 
end  of  OUT  labour  but  with  gricif,  nor  behold  our  port 
but  with  tears,  nor  approach  our  home  and  quiet  abode 
but  with  horror  and  trembling.  This  Kfe  is  but  a  Pe* 
nelope's  web,  wherein  we  are  always  doing  and  un-" 
dding;  a  sea  open  to  all  wiuds,  which,  sometimeft 
within,  sometimes  without)  never  cease  to  tdrment  us; 
a  weary  journey  through  e:Ktreme  heats  and  colds,  over 
high  mountalins,  steep  rocks,  and  theivish  desehs.— 
And  so  we  term  it,  id  weaving  this  web,  in  rowing  at 
this  oar,  in  passing  this  mtsercible  way.  Tet  lo,  when 
death  comes  to  end  our  w6rk ;  when  she  stretcheth  otit 
her  arms  to  pull  us  i<ito'  this  port;  when,  after  so  tmof 
dangerous  passages^  add  loathsohi^  lodgings,  she  WOutd 
conduct  us  to  our  true  home  and  resting  pkc^ ',  instead 
of  rejoicing  at  (he  erid  of  our  labour,  of  taking  cotri- 
fort  at  the  sight  of  oiir  Idiid,  6f  singing  at  the  app^oa^fa 
of  our  happy  mansion ;  we  would  fain,  (who  ^Outd 
believe  it?)  retake  our  i/^ork  in  hand,  we  wduld  again 
hoist  sail  to  the  wind,  and  wifKngly  lindettalte  otir 
journey  anew.  N6  more  then  remember  v^  our  paitis; 
our  shipwre6ks  and  dangers  are  fbrg</tteii  j  wfe  fear  no 
more  the  travels  nor  the  tMevfes;  Contrarii^ise,  ire  ar|<- 
proadh  death  ^s  an  extreme  pain,  ^€f  d6ttbt  it  ds  a 
rock,  we  tf^  if  as  a  thief.  If  ii  *)  as  ttttle  cliildr«, 
who  aH  tfa^  day  comptsdrf;  aiiS  wlt^ii'  the  iiiiedidno  Is 
hiobgtit  them,  are  no  Ibnger  iMf;  as  they  ivW  ffl  tHk 
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week  run  up  and  down  the  streets  with  pain  of  the 
teeth,  and  seeing  the  barber  coming  to  puU  them  oat, 
feel  no  more  pain.  We  fear  more  the  cure  than  the 
disease ;  the  surgeon  than  the  pain.  We  have  more 
sense  of  the  medicine's  bitterness,  soon  gone,  l^an  of 
a  bitter  languishing,  long  continued ;  more  feeling  of 
death,  the  end  of  our  miseries,  than  the  endless  mi- 
sery of  our  lives.  We  fear  that  we  ought  to  hope  for, 
and  we  wish  for  tluxt  we  ought  to  fear.'' 

If  this-be  not  a  partial  specimen,  we  may  very  safely 
pronounce  the  Countess,  to  have  been  a  correct,  ner- 
vous, and  spirited  writer  of  prose ;  who  wielded  her 
native  language  with  the  ease  and  dignity  of  a  veteran 
scholar,  and  ^  excelled  her  brother  in  this  department , 
of  literature.  Almost  every  writer  who  has  incidentally 
mentioned  I^dy  Pembroke,  has  compared  her  with 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  for  personal  resemblance,  and  si- 
milarity of  taste,  of  talent,  and  of  disposition.  A 
contempory,  whose  name  is  not  at  hand,  relating^  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  her  younger  son,  in  which  he 
failed  to  resent  an  insult  offered  to  him,  remarks,  that 
the  Countess,  then  at  an  advanced  age,  on  hearing  of 
this  want  of  j»pirit  in  her  offspring,  tore  her  hair ;  that 
she  possessed  the  lofty  character  of  her  brother,  who 
had  no  advantage  over  her,  but  by  the  chance  of  na- 
ture in  being  a  mao,  which  was  more  than  compensated 
by  the  feminine  beauty  of  her  person.  Of  the  truth  of 
this  latter  remark,  we  can  only  judge  by  the  portraits 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  From  these,  we 
should  be  led  to  suppose  that  her  features,  though 
.  strongly  marked,  and  full  of  expression,  "were  of  too 
masculine  a  character  to  be  consistent  with  female  grace* 
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The  excellent  engraving  published  by  Mr.  Park  from 
a  scarce  print,  represents  her  no  longer  young,  with  a 
long,  thin,  and  musculacr  face,  a  mouth  sHghtiy  tnrfted 
up  at  the  angles,  a  firm,  thin,  and  well  defined  upper 
Up^  ^  projecting  chin,  large  prominent  eyes,  and  (be 
nose  of  an  ancient  hero.  Her  haur  is  turned  back^  and 
curled  into  innumerable  small  ringlets,  behind  which  a 
•circle  of  fur  is  so  disposed  as  to  resemble  a  halo  of 
rays.  She  wears  the  large  open  laced  ruff  of  her  time^ 
and  an  ermined  mantle  to  denote  her  rank;  the  more 
completely  to  exhibit  her  character,  her  left  hand  dis- 
plays an  open  book.  She  looks  the  very  queen  of 
learning,  the  president  and  patroness  of  literature. 

We  will  now  attend  her  ladyship  to  the  region  of 
Parnassus,  and  first  exhibit  her  in  competition  with 
the  divine  Spenser,  bewailing  the  untimely  death  of  her 
noble  brother.  In  that  poet's  ^'Astrophel,''  Lady  Pem- 
l>roke's  elegy  is  introduced  by  the  following  stanza :— • 

And  first  his  sister,  that  Clarinda  hight. 

That  gentlest  shepherdess  that  lived  this  day ; 

And  most  resembling  both  in  shape  and  spright 
Her  brother  dear ;  began  this  doleful  lay ; 

Which  lest  I  mar  the  sweetness  of  the  verse. 

In  sort  as  she  it  sung  I  will  rehearse. 


Aye  me !  to  whom  shall  I  my  case  complain. 
That  may  compassion  my  impatient  grief? 

Or  where  shall  I  unfold  my  inward  pain. 
That  my  enriven  heart  may  find  relief? 

Shall  I  unto  the  heavenly  powers  it  show. 

Or  unto  earthly  men  that  dwell  below  t 
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ToheftFeii9?  ah  I  theyal^^!  tb^^qt^or^  ^^^^r^ 
An4  workers  of  n^y^  ii^e<i|&4i^4  wpe; 

.  For  they  foresee  what  tp  hs  l^am>€0^  ];i^ie^ 
And  they  foresaw,  y^t  suffered  this  \>e  so« 

From  them  comes  good»  fr^m  th^ip  cpo^e^i  al^p  ill ; 

lliat  which  they  made,  who  cfka  tl^em  v^i^n  ^  apiU  '• 

To  men  ?  ah  !  they  alas  !  like  wretched  be^ 
And  subject  to  the  heaven's  ordinancey 

Bound  to  abide  whatever  they  decree; 
Their  best  redress  is  their  best  sufferance. 

How  then  can  they,  like  wretched,  comfort  me, 

The  whic^ji  no  less  need  comforted  to  be? 

Then  to  myself  will  |  my  sokow  mourn. 
Since  none  aUve  like  sorrowful  remans. 

And  to  myself  my  ptaiat9  shall  back  return^ 
Andpajytbrnruswy  with  double  pains:    - 

The  woods,  thelnlls,  the  rivers  shall  ne^ovnd 

The  mournful  accents  of  my  sorrow's  ground. 

Woods,  Uills  andrivei^y  now  are  desolate, 
Smoe  be  is  gone  the  whkl^  ^id  alt  tb^m  grace ;  . 

And  all  the  fields  do  wail  their  widowed  state. 
Since  death  their  fairest  flower  did  ^te  deface : 

The  fairest  iower  in  field  that  ever  grew 

Was  Aslrophel !  that  ti;as  we  all  may  rue. 

What  cruel  hand  of  cursed  foe  unknown 

Hath  cropt  the  stalk  that  bore  so  fair  a  flower  f 
Untimely  cropt,  before  it  well  were  grown, 

And  clean  defaced  in  untimely  hour : 
Great  loss  to  all  thi^t  ever  him  did  see. 
Great  loss  to  all  but  greatest  loss  to  me. 
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Break  now  your  gariaad&y  O  ye  shepherd  laagen. 
Since  the  fair  flower  tfaarthem  adorned  is  gone; 

The  flower  that  them  adorned  is  gone  to  ashes; 
^ever  again  let  lass  put  garland  on  : 

instead  of  garland^  wear  sad  cypress  now. 

And  bitter  elder,  broken  from  the  bou«h. 

Nor  ever  sing  the  lore-lays  which  he  made ; 

Who  ever  made  such  lays  of  love  as  he  ? 
Not  ever  read  the  riddles  which  he  said 

Unto  yourselves  to  make  you  merry  glee : 
Vour  merry  glee  is  now  laid  all  abed, 
Vour  merry  maker  now,  alas!  is  dead. 

Death,  the  devourer  of  all  world's  delight, 
Hath  robbed  you,  and  reft  from  me  my  joy ; 

Both  you  and  me,  and  all  the  world,  he  quite 
Hath  robb'd  of  joyance,  and  left  sad  annoy. 

Joy  of  the  world,  iand  shepherds  pride,  was  he  i 

Shepherds!  hope  never  Uke  again  to  see. 

O  death !  that  hast  of  us  such  riches  reft 
Tell  us,  at  least,  what  hast  thou  with  it  done  ? 

What  is  become  of  him  whose  flower  h«re  left 
Is  bat  the  shadow  of  his  likeness  gone  ? 

Scarce  like  the  shadow  of  that  which  he  was, 

Nought  like,  but  that  he  Uke  a  shade  did  pass. 

But  that  immortal  spirit,  which  was  deck'd 
With  all  the  dowries  of  celestial  grace  ; 

By  sovereign  choice  from  the  heavenly  quires  select,. 
And  lineally  deriv'd  from  angel's  race, 

O  what  is  now  of  it  becoine  ?  aread  I 

Aye  me  I  can  so  divine  a  thing  be  dead  T 
•    .  .  II 
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Ah  I  BO9  it  is  not  dead,  nor  ean-it  die, 

But  lives  for  aye  in  blistfat  paradise  ;  ' 

IVIieve  like  a  new-bom  babe  it  soft  doth  lie 
In  bed  of  UUies,  wrapped  in  tender  wise. 

And  compass'd  all  about  with  roses  sweet. 

And  dainty  violets  from  head  to  feet. 

There  thousand  birds,  all  of  celestial  broody 

To  him  do  sweetly  carol  day.  and  night, 
And  with  strange  notes  of  him  well  understood^ 

Lull  him  asleep  in  angel-like  delight : 
Whilst  in  sweet  dreams  to  him  presented  be 
Immortal  beauties,  which  no  ^ye  may  isee. 
But  he^hem  sees,  and  takes  exceeding  pleasure 

Of  their  divine  aspects,  appealing  plain, 
And  kindling  love  in  him  above  all  measure ; 

Sweet  love,  still  joyous,  never  feeling  pain  : 
Pol*  what  sp  goodly  forms  be  there  doth  se^. 
He  may  enjoy,  from  jealous  rancour  free. 

There  liveth  he  in  everlasting  bliss. 

Sweet  spirit !  never  fearing  more  to  die, 

Not  dreading  harm  from  any  foe  of  his. 
Nor  fearing  savage  beasts*  more  crueky, — 

Whilst  we  here  wretches  wail  his  private  lack, 

And  with  vain  vows  do  often  call  film  back. 

But  live  thou  there  still,  happy,  happy  spirit! 

And  give  us  leave  tiiee  bexw  tfajKS,i9  laweii; 
Not  thee,  that  dost  tbe  beav^sohS  j^oy  idic^. 

But  our  owp  selves,  that  h^^  'm  M^^mt  dtmU  . 
Thus  do  we  weep  aiid  wai)«  .i«id  wif^  toiKf .<eyf^« 
Mourning  in  others  «ur  own  flMseriffi. 

The  lady's  paradise,  feopledw^thbourksvis^hapa 
rather  in  the  Mahometan  taste.     It  is,  however,    no 
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slight  hottOut  to  her,  that  Mflitoti  ia  the  nosl  perfect 
of  all  his  woi^Sy  bis  matdiless  "  Ly  cidas/'  bad  an  eye 
upon  her  Elegy.  Of  this  who  can  doubt,  reading 
the  following  lines : — 

'<  Weep  DO  iBore,  woefiU  shftpherd«,  weep  no  more, 

For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  deail, 

Sottk  though  be  be  beneath  the  watry  dodf. 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  oeean  bed. 

And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  bead, 

And  tricks  his  beami»  and  wiHi  new  span^^d  ore 

Flames  in  the  forebend  of  the  leorniDg  sky ; 

So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 

Through  the  deat  might  of  htm  that  walked  the  waves  ; 

Where  other  groves  and  other  streams  along, 

With  nectat  pare  his  ooey  kMsks  he  raves. 

And  hears  th'  nnexpressive  nuptial  song 

In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  IotO. 

There  entertain  him  all  the  sateii  above, 

la  tiolemn  troops  and  sweet  societies, 

That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move, 

And  wipe  the  fears  for  eve  r  firom  his  eyes." 

The  bed  of  UUies  oompase'd  about  with  roses  and" 
violets,  in  which  the  disenibodied  soul  reposes,  like  a 
new'born  babe,  a  sweet  aiKi  truly  feminine  idea  of  the^ 
lady,  is  changed  by  Uie  poet  into  fresh  groves  and 
streams,  and  nectar  (fure.  The  thousand  birds  who 
sweetly  carol  night  and  day,  become  solemn  troops 
and  sweet  societies  occupied  in  heavenly  music.  For 
the  immortal  beauties  kindling  love,  unaJlayed  by  jea- 
lousy, we  have  the  communion  of  saints.  In  both,  the 
originating  ideas  are  the  same — ^the  figures  only  are 
vanous.  The  lady's  are  perhaps  the  aiost  poetical,  the 
poet's  certainly  the  most  orthodox. 

In  Davison's  "Poetical Rhapsody,''  printed  in  1602, 
is  a  Poem,  entil!led  "  A  Pastoral  Dialogue  in  praise 
of  Astrea,''  the  poetical  appellation  of  Qneen  JBliza- 
beth,  said  to  have  been  "  made  by  the  excellent  lady, 
the  Lady  Mary  Countess  of  Pembroke,  at  the  Queen's 
Majesties  being  at  her  house/' 

A  Dialogue  between  l\vo  Shephrnds. 
I^ENOT    AND    PIERS. 
ThenoU     I  sing  divine  Astrea's  praise, 

O  Mtises  \  help  my  wits  to  raise^ 
And  heave  my  vefses  higher. 
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Piers.  Thoa  need'st  the  truth  but  plainly  tell 

Which  much  I  doubt  thon  canst  not  well^ 
Thou  art  so  oft  a  lian 

ThenoL  If  in  my  song  no  more  I  show 

Than  beaveh  and  earth  and  sea  do  know, 
Then  truly  I  Iiave  spoken. 
Piers.  Sufiiceth  not  no  more  to  name^ 

But  being  no  less,  the  like,  the  same 
Else  laws  of  truth  be  broken. 

ThenffU  Then  say,  she  is  so  good,  .so  fair. 

With  all  the  earth  she  may  compare,^ 
Nor  Woman's  self  denying.  ^ 

Piers,  Compare  may  think  where  likeness  holdi^;, 
Nought  like  to  her  the  earth  enfolds  : 
J  thought  to  find  you  lying- 

I%enot.  Soon  as  Astrea  shews  her  face. 
Straight  every  ill  avoids  the  place. 
And  every  good  aboimdeth. 
Pieres.  Nay,  long  before  her  face  doth  show,. 
The  last  doth  come,  the  first  doth  go  ; 
How  loud  this  lie  rearoundeth. 

nenot,  Astrea  is  our  chiefest  joy. 

Our  chiefest  guard  against  annoy  .^ 
Our  chiefest  wealth,  our  treasurer 
Piers.  Where  chiefest  are,  there  others  be. 
To  us  none  else  but  only  she , — 

When  wilt  thou  speak  in  measure  ? 

Tkenot,  Astrea  may  be  justly  said — 

A  field  in  flowery  robe  arrayed. 
In  seasons  freest  springing. 
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Pien.  That  spring  endures  but  shortest  time^ 
This  never  leaves  Astrea's  clime  :— 
Thou  liest  in  stead  of  singitig. 

J%eKoi.  Astrea  rightly  term  I  may 

A  manly  palm,  a  maiden  bay , 
Her  verdure  never  dying. 
Piers.  Palm  oft  is  crooked,  bay  is  low, 

Stie  still  upright,  still  high  doth  grow. 
Good  Thenot  leave  thy  lying. 

l%enoi.  Then,  Piers,  of  friendship  tell  me  why. 
My  meaning  true,  iny  words  should  lie. 
And  strive  in  Vain  to  raise  her. 
Piers,  Words  from  conceit  do  only  rise. 
Above  conceit  her  honour  flies : 

But*  silence  nought  can  praise  her.  f 

A  pure  sample  this  of  that  outrageous  flattery,. close 
bordering  upon  the  brink  of  irony  and  ridicule,  in  which 
Elizabeth  was  weak  and  vain  enough  to  find  delight, — 
strange  inconsistency  of  human  nature. 

A  very  scarce  published  work  of  the  Countess, 
bears  the  title  of  *'The  Tragedy  of  Antonie ; — 
done  into  English  by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke." 
Dated  at  Ramsbury,  26  Nov.  1690.  Printed  by  P^S. 
for  W.  Ponsonby,  1695,  16mo.  From  this  production 
Mr.  Park  has  selected  the  following  extract,  as  a 
specimen : — 

Chprus. 

Lament  we  our  mishaps. 

Drown  we  with  t^ars  our  woe ; 
Por  lamentable  haps. 

Lamented,  easy  grow. 
And  much  less  torment  bring, 
Than  when  they  first  did  spring. 

*  i. «.  Except,    t  Boyal  and  Noble  Aathon,  Vol.  S,  p.  19i 
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We  want  ttiat  ivoefal  song 
Wherewith  wood-mdsiclc'^  (jueein  * 

Doth  ease  tier  w6es  among. 

Fresh  spring-time's  bushes  green. 
'    On  pleasant  branch  alone. 

Renewing  ancient  moan. 

We  want  that  m6knful  sotihd 
Thait  pratling  Progne  makes*. 

On  fields  of  Thraciafn  gr6uhd. 
Or  streams  of  Thracian  lake9> 

To  empt  her  Ibreast  of  pain 

Por  Itys,  by  her  blain. 

Though  Halcyons  fto  sttB, 

Bewailiag^Ceiyi'ldt, 
The  seas  Willi  plainings  fill, 

Which  his  dead  limbd  baVe%<it, 
Not  ever  oiher  graVe 
Than  tomb  of  waves  to  have. 

And  though  the  bird  in  death, 
Thttt  most  Meander  loves. 

So  sweetly  isings  His  breath. 
When  d&ih  'his  fiiry  proves, 

Asalmost^softs  his  heart, 

And  almost  blunts  his  daft : 

Yet  all  the  |>laints  of 'those. 

Nor  all  thefr  tearful  ^larms 
Cannot  content  our  wo^s. 

Nor  serve  to  wail  fhe  harms. 
In  soul  whichHve,  poor  we  ! 
To  feel  enforced  be,  f 


*  Cof  led  froBi'her  brdttter 


'the  Nightingale  wood-mnaickB  qneen''^ 


t  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  Yol.d,  p.  197, 


EDMUND    SPENSER; 

ftoRN  15^3.— blED  1699. 


sirs 


The  coM^6t\bti'd^  &ftmtrrita  Sp^hsdr,  tife  sWe^teSt 
of  English  Pdets,  Witti 'the  <3oaifty  of  Ketit,  "h^^  be^n 
already  noticed.  One  caoto  of  the  ''Faery  Queeir,'' 
is  supposed,  by  some  of  the  commentators^  to.  hare 
been  written  when  he  was  a  visitor  at  Penshurst,  then 
the  residence  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  Sir  Philip  Sidney^ 
to  use  his  own  words, — 

"  Who  first 'my  ihuse  did  Hift  out  of  flie  floor. 
To  sing  fak  sweet  dettghts  in  kiwly  'strAinr/' 

.  was  liis  first,  his  best,  and  almost  his  only  patron. — 
By  bim  he  was  introduced  to  the  powerful  £arl  of 
Leicester,  wbo  procured  his  appointment  in  Ireland, 
and  the  grant  6f  land  which  he  obtained  in  con- 
sequence. At  Sidney's  rc^commendation  the  ''Faery 
Queen"  was  undertkken.  To  the  same  sccomfiiiditfd 
man  he  dedicated  "  The  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  o»e  of 
his  earliest  workii ;  and  be  had  thetai9tbKanei;6'd^<ytb 
another  to  tfafe  themdry  of  his  oMimely  fate.  From  the 
mass  o£  "lUcky  words''  withVhicfa  the  "geiitletiiffs^'' 
favoured  the  "  destined  um"  ^Sidney,  we  ishUI  me- 
lect  these  of  Spenser, — 

**'Md  bid  fair  peace  be  io  hk  sirible 'shroud.'^ 
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Astraphel:  a  Pastoral  Elegy  upon  the  Death  of  the 
most  noble  and  valorous  knight.  Sir  Philip  Sidney: 
Dedicated  to  the  most  beautiful  and  virtuouM  Lady, 
the  Countess  of  Essex. 

A  gentle  shepherd,  bom  in  Arcady^ 

Of  gentlest  race  that  ever  shepherd  bore> 

About  the  grassy  banks  of  Haemony 

Did  keep  his  sheep,  his  little  stock  and  store ; 

Pull  carefully  he  kept  them  day  and  night. 

In  fairest  fields,  and  Astrophel  he  hight. 

Young  Astrophel !  the  pride  of  shepherd's  praise; 

Young  Astrophel !  the  rustick  lasses  love ; 
For  passing  all  the  pastors  of  his  days. 

In  all  that  seemly  shepherds  might  behove ; 
In  one  thing  only  failing  of  the  best. 
That  he  was  not  so  happy  as  the  rest. 

For  from  the  time  that  first  the  nymph  his  mother 
Him  forth  did  bring,  and  taught  her  lambs  to  feed, 

A  slender  swain,  excelling  for  each  other 
In  comely  shape    like  her  that  did  him  breed, 

He  grew  up  fast  in  goodness  and  in  grace, 

And  doubly  fair  wax  both  in  mind  and  face. 

Which  daily  more  and  more  he  did  augment 
With  gentle  usage  and  demeanour  mild, 

That  all  men's  hearts  with  secret  ravishment 
He  stole  away,  and  weetingly  beguil'd  ; 

Not  Spight  itself,  that  all  good  things  doth  spiH, 

Found  out  in  him  that  she  could  say  was  ill. 

His  sports  were  fair,  his  joyance  innocent. 
Sweet  without  sow,  and  honey  without  gaH ; 
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And  he  himself  seem'd  made  for  merriment^ 
Merrily  masking  both  in  bower  and  ball ; 
There  wm  no  pleasure  nor  delightful  play 
When  Astrophel  so  ever  was  away. 

Tor  he  could  pipe  and  datace^  and  carol  sweet 
Amongst  the  shepherds  in  their  shearing  feast^ 

As  summer's  lark^  that  with  heir  song  doth  gteet 
The  dawning  day,  forth  coming  from  the  ea0t  t 

And  lays  of  love  he  also  could  compose ; 

Thrice  happy  she  whom  he  to  praise  did  chose. 

Full  many  maidens  often  did  him  woo 

Them  to  vouchsafe  amongst  his  rhimes  to  u^me. 

Or  make  for  them,  as  he  was  wont  to  do'. 
For  her  that  did  with  love  his  heart  inflame  ; 

For  which  they  promised  to  dight  for  him  > 

Gay  chapelets  of  flowers  and  garlands  trim* 

And  many  a  nymph,  berth  of  the  wood  and  brook 
Soon  as  his  oaten  pipe  began  to  shrill. 

Both  crystal  weUs  and  shady  groves  forsook. 
To  hear  the  charms  of  his  enchanting  skill ; 

And  brought  him  presents,  flowers  if  it  were  prime. 

Or  mellow  fruit,  if  it  were  harvest^time. 

But  he  for  none  of  them  did  care  a  whit. 
Yet' wood-gods  ion  them  often  sighed  sore  I 

Nor  for  their  gifts,  unworthy  of  his  wit. 
Yet  not  unworthy  of  the  country's  store : 

For  one  alone  he  car'd,  for  one  hoigh'd. 

His  life's  desire,  and  his  dear  love's  delight 

SteHa  the  fair !  the  fairest  star  in  sky, 
A9  fair  as  Venus,  or  the  fai.est  faii*; — 


A  fairel*  star  saw  liever  living  e^fe,— ^ 

Shot  ber  isbarp-pdihted  be&ms  through  pii^elt  air  r 
Her  he  did  love,  her  he  ^loue  did  honotir. 
His  thoughts,  his  rhinies,  his  songs  were  db  tt|H[5A)ier«. 

To  iifet  he  vow'd  the  service  of  his  days, 
'    p\\  her  he  spent  the  riches  of  his  wlt^ ' 

l^or  ter  he  made  hymns  of  iinmortal  ptaise, 
Of  only  her  he  sung,  he  thought,  h^  writ; 
Her,  and  btit  het,  of  love  he  Worllhjr  deemed. 
For  all  Ibe  rest  but  little  he  esteenied^ 

Nor  her  with  idte  wwds  ieilbne  ht  \^ooed) 
Attd  v^rseii  vaih,-^yet  reyses  are  ftot  valtt^-^ 

But  with  brave  deeds  to  htet  sole  service  roW^d, 
Anrd  bbld  alchievements  het  StA  ^nttertaifi  t 

For  both  in  deeds  and  words  h^  iluitred  Wail, 

Both  wtefe  ^&d  h*rdi^,-MxW)  hardy  ^Us  !^ 

It  iite'stlhig  nimble,  and  in  Vunnirrg  s^ift ; 

In  shooting  steady,  and  in  i^ipriintn1%  ^Mfi^  i 
Weir  made  to  strikiB,  to  tffrow,  itofeap,  to  Kft, 

And  all  tiie  sports  that  shepfaetd^  ar^  ainon]^. 
Iti  every  one  he  vanqtrished  every  one, 
He  vanquished  all,  and  tanquished  itas  of  tt0il^4 

Besides,  in  htmtiii^  fivtA  felicity. 

Or  rathei"  infeficity,  he  fotittd. 
That  every  field  and  fo'test  fatfaway 

He  sought,  wbere  savkge  beasts  do  iiiost  abotmd ; 
No  beast  ^o  s^sige  IVA  t  he  e6tM  it  k3f , 
No  chace  sob&rd  buihe'thetdft  had  skft. 

Such  skill,  mateht  Vitfa  such  cbnrscge  as^^  had. 
Bid  prick  him  forth  with  proud  desire  of  praise 
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To  seek  abroad,  qt  danger  nought  y^n^p 

His  ii^Utr^s'  name  apd  l)is  oi^n  fpipe  (^  J^\^ 
TVbat  noed^tl^p^ril  to b^ sQug|it  atbroiwi, 
^Since  round  ^bout  ns  it  doth  makie  ftbo^Q^ 

It  fortuned  as  be  th^t  perilous  gan|^ 

Jfl  foreign  soil  pursued  %r  away. 
Into  a  forest  wide  and  w^te  be  c^niQ^ 

Wbl^re  stpre  biR  b^ard  tp  be  of  J»^Tag^  pwyf 
So  wide  a  forest,  and  so  wii^t^  a3  this^ 
Not  famous  Al'deyn  nor  fpul  Ar|p  isr 

There  bis  well-woven  toils  apd  subt)^  {x^iivi  * 
fie  laid,  the  brutish  nation  to  enivrap ; 

So  well  he  wrought  with  practice  ^d  wij^  paipfj^ 
That  he  of  the^  great  troops  4id  t^^n  ei^ap: 

Full  happy  maQ,  miswepning  much^Tr-r-wAi^  b^t 

S«  rieh  a  spoil  within  his  power  to  see, 

Eftsoons  all  heedless  of  his  dearest  hale. 

Full  greedily  into  the  herd  he  thrust, 
To  slaughter  them  and  work  their  final  l^ale, 

Lest  that  his  toil  should  of  their  troops  )be  bur$|. 
Wide  wounds  amonst  them  many  a  one  he  mad,e, 
Now  with  his  sfiarp  boar-spear^  pow  with  his  bl^de. 

His  care  was  all  how  he  them  all  mig^t  kill. 
That  none  might  'scape^ — so  partial  itnto  i^one.-^> 

Hi  mind,  to  mind  so  much  another's  ill, 
As  to  become  unmindful  of  his  own  : 

But  pardon  unto  the  cruel  skies, 

Thatfrpni  himself  to  them  withdrew  his  eyes. 

So  as  he  rag'd  amongst  that  beastly  rout^ 
A  cruel  beast  of  most  accursed  broo^,  - 
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Upon  him  turned ^ — despair  makes  cowards  sfout^*^ 

And  wHb  fell'  tooth  accustomed  to  bloody 
Launced  his  thigh  with  so  mischievous  might. 
That  it  both  bone  and  muscles  rived  quite. 

So  deadly  was  the  dint  and  deep  the  wound. 
And  so  huge  streams  of  blood  thereout  did  flow^ 

That  he  endured  not  the  dreadful  stoilnd. 

Baton  the  cold  drear  earth  himself  did  throw;' 

The  whiles  the  captive  herd  his  nets  did  rend. 

And  having  none  to  let  to  wood  did  wend. 

Ah !  where  were  ye  this  while,  his  shepherd  peers. 
To  whom  alive  was  nought  so  dear  as  he  ? 

And  ye,  fair  maids !  the  matches  of  his  years. 
Which  in  his  grace  did  boast  you  most  to  be  ? 

Ah !  where  were  ye  when  he  of  you  had  need 

To  stop  his  wound  that  wondrously  did  bleed  ? 

Ah !  wretched  boy !  the  shape  of  dreryhead, 
And^sad  ensample  of  man's  sudden  end. 

Full  litde  faileth  but  thou  shalt  be  dead, 
Unpitied,  unplain'd,  of  foe  or  friend; 

Whilst  none  is  nigh  thine  eyelids  up  to  close. 

And  kiss  thy  lips  like  faded  leaves  of  rose. 

A  sort  of  shepherds  suing  of  the  chace, 

As  they  the  forest  ranged  on  a  day. 
By  fate  or  fortune  came  unto  the  place. 

Whereas  the  luckless  boy  yet  bleeding  lay ; 
Yet  bleeding  lay,  an  d  yet  would  still  have  bled,     . 
Had  not  good  hap  those  shepherds  thither  led. 

They  stopt  his  wound, — too  late  to  stop  it  was, — 
And  in  their  aims  then  soiftly  did  hmi  rear ; 
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IThen  8S  he  wiR^d  unto  his  loved  Ws^ 

Hb  dearest  love,  him  dolefully  did  bear  t 
*the  dolefulest  bier  that  ever  man  did  see» 
Was  Asitrophel^  but  dearest  unto  me. 

8be,  when  she  saw  her  love  in  such  a  plight^. 

With  curdled  blood  and  filthy  gore  deformed^ 
That  wont  to  be  with  flo\^ers  and  garlands  dight^ 

And  her  dear  favours  dearly  well  adorned. 
Her  face  the  fairest  ]face  that  eye  might  see, 
She  likewise  did  deform,  like  him  to  be. 

Her  yellow  locks,  that  shone  so  bright  and  long, 
'J^s  sunny  beams  in  fairest  summer's  day. 
She  fiercely  tore,  and  with  outrageous  wrong 

From  h^r  red  cheeks  the  roses  rent  away ; 
And  her  fair  breast,  the  treasury  of  joy, 
She  spoird  thereof,  and  filled  with  annoy* 

His  pallid  face,  impictured  with  death. 
She  bathed  oft  with  tears,  and  dried  oflt ; 

And  with  sweet  kisSes  suck  the  wasting  breath 
Out  of  his  lips,  like  lilJies,  pale  and  soft  ; 

And  oft  she  oall'd  to  him  who  answer'd  nought. 

But  only  by  his  looks  did  tell  his  thought. 

The  rest  of  her  impatient  regret. 

And  piteous  moan  the  which  bhe  for  him  made, 
No  tongue  can  tell,  nor  any  forth  can  set, 

But  he  whose  heart  like  sorrow  did  invade : 
At  last,  when  pain  his  vital  powers  had  spent^ 
His  wasted  life  her  weary,  lodge  forwent. 

Which  when  she  saw,  she  stayed  not  a  wUt^ 
Bat  after  him  did  make  untimely  haste ; 
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Forthwith  her  ghost  oat  of  her  corpse  did  flit. 
And  followed  her  mate,  like  turtle  chaste ; 
To  prove  that  death  their  hearts  cannot  divide, 
Which  living  were  in  love  so  firmly  tied. 

The  gods,  which  all  diings  see,  this  same  beheld. 
And  pitying  this  pair  of  lovers  true. 

Transformed  them  there  lying  on  the  field. 
Into  one  flower,  that  is  both  red  and  blue : 

It  first  grows  red,  and  then  to  blue  doth  fade, 

lake  Astrophel,  which  thereinto  was  made. 

And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  star  appears, 
As  fairly  form'd  as  any  star  in  skies, 

Resembling  Stella  in  her  freshest  years. 

Forth  darting  beams  of  beauty  from  her  eyesj 

And  ail  the  day  it  standeth  full  of  dew, 

Which  is  the  tears  that  from  her  eyes  did  flow. 

That  herb  of  some  Starlight  is  call'd  by  name. 
Of  others  Penthea,  though  not  so  well ; 

But  thou,  wherever  thou  dost  find  the  same. 
From  this  day  forth  do  call  it  Astrophel ; 

And  whensoever  thou  it  up  dost  take,  < 

Do  pluck  it  softly,  for  that  shepherd's  sake. 


We  shall  venture  to  make  one  remark  only  tipon 
this  poem.  It  is  a  little  extraordinary  that  Spenser 
though  he  has  dedicated  bis  elegy  to  Sidney's  widow, 
then  Countess  of  Essex,  should  make  no  mention  of 
that  lady  >in  any  part  of  it.  We  are  assured  that  she 
accompanied  her  husband  in  his  unfortunate  expedition, 
and  assiduously  watched  over  him  in  the  anxious  inter- 
val from  the  time  of  his  being  wounded,  until  his  death. 
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The  introductton  of  Lady  Rich,  or  Stella,  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  when  the  dedication  is  considered  in  con- 
nection with  Uie  foUovruig  lines : — 

For  one  alone  he  car'd,  for  one  he  sighed, 

StelU  the  fair ! 

Her  did  he  loTe,  her  he  alone  did  honour : 
Her,  and  bat  her,  of  lo?e  he  vrorthy  deemed. 
For  all  the  rest  bat  Utile  he  esteemed. 

Mr.  Todd  remarks,  that  ^*  the  early  love  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  for  Lady  Rich  is  cotiTerted  into  a  beautifal  fic- 
tion in  Spenser's  Elegy  of  Astrophel.''  To  the  present 
writer,  this  fiction  appears  in  a  directly  opposite  light, 
as  one  particularly  unfortunate,  and  considering  the 
party  to  whom  the  Elegy  is  dedicated,  almost  indeco- 
rous; very  much  unlike  the  manner  6f  the  gentle  and 
courtly  Spenser.  It  may,  however,  perhaps,  admit  of 
the  following  explanation : — Spenser's.  Elegy  was  wQt- 
ten  before  the  publication  of  Sidney's  poetry  entitled 
"Astrophel  an(}  Stella,''  which 'was  probably  never 
(somnuinicated  to  him  in  manuscript.  The  Poet  had 
douMless  heard  of  the  poetic  designation  of  Sidney's^ 
mistress,  but  her  real  name  was  unknown  to  him.— 
The  haughty  and  high-born  Sidney,  though  he  conde- 
9cended  to  patronize  and  encourage  the  "lowly  strains" 
of  Spenser,  was  not  very  likely  to  select  the  plebeian 
bard  for  a  confiduit  in  an  afiair  of  so  much  delicacy. 
May  we  not  then  presume  that  Spenser,  in  celebrating 
(he  loves  of  Astrophel  and  Stella,  had  no  other  person 
is  his  view  than  the  Countess  of  Essex  herself,  whom  he 
considered  as  the  original  ol  Stella  ?  This  conjectuse  re- 
ceives support  from  some  expressions  in  the  "  Mourning 
Muse,"  where  Stella,  lamenting  the  death  of  Sidnifty, 
•»  made  to  call  him  her  '^tnie  and  faithful  Pheer/'* 
and  her  ''  trusty  gnide." 

*  Compulon*     ... 


JOHN  LILLY. 

Flourished  1580. 


Of  all  the  flowers  a  LiUy  once  I  Uftedy 

IVkon  Uttourinff  beauties  branched  iistlf  abroad, 
But  no  uf  old  ag  e  his  glory  hath  removed, 

(Hbhry  Upcbbr.) 


Of  the  person^  history  of  John  Ijlly^  very  little  has 
been  handed  down  to  us.     Prom  the  authority  of  tbo 
Oxford  historian,  we  find  that  he  was  entered  of  Mag- 
dalen  College  in   1569,  when  he  was  about  sixteen 
years  old^  and  by  the  titles  of.  his  books,  it  appears 
that  he  took  a  master^s  degree.     Perhaps  the  following 
account  of  himself  delivered  in  a  fictitious  character^ 
is  the  best  extant.'^--''  I  was  born  in  the  wild  of  Ken^ 
of  honest  parents  and  worshipful,  whose  tender  cares, 
if  the  fondness  of  parents  may  be  so  termed,  provided 
all  thiogs>  even  from  my  very  cradle,  until  their  graves, 
that  tnigfat  either  bring  me  up  in  good  letters,  or  make 
me  heir  to  great  livings.     I,  without  arrogance  be  it 
spoken,  was  not  inferior  in  wit  to  many,  which  finding 
in  myself,  I  flattered  myself,  but  in  the  end  deceived 
myself:  for  being  of  the  age  of  twenty  years,   these 
wai  no  trade  or  kind  of  life  that  either  fitted  my  humour 
or  served  my  turn,  but  the  court;  thinking  that  place 
the  only  means  to  climb  high  and  sit  sure.     Wherein  I 
followed  the  vein  of  young  soldiecs,  .who  judge  nothing, 
sweeter  than  war  till  ihoy  feel  the  weight.    I  Wastfaeie 
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entertained  as  well  by  the  great  friends  my  fath^  made, 
as  by  mine  own  forwardness ;  where  it  beingf  now  but 
honey-moon,  I  endeavoured  to  court  it  with  a  grace. 
Inmost  past  grace,  laying  more  upon  my  back  than  my 
friends  coold  well  bear;  baring  many  times  a  bfkvo 
cloak,  and  a  thread-bare  purse.  Who  so  conversant 
with  the  Ladies  as  17  Who  more. prodigal?  Who  more 
pleasant?  Insomuch  as  I  thought  the  time  lost  which 
was  not  spent  either  in  their  company  with  delight,  or 
for  their  company  in  letters.*** 

That  John  Lilly  has,  in  the  above  passage,  drawn 
his  own  character  faiily,  is  proved  by  his  various  pub- 
lications, lie  was  a  literary  conrtier ;  and  spent  the 
whole  of  his  days  in  ministering  to  the  vanity  of  the 
Queen  and  her  ladies.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  record 
the  fact  that  he  received  an  adequate  reward  for  his 
pains;  it  is  however  much  too  probable  that  empty 
fame,  and  perhaps,  in  his  case,  the  labor  ipse  volupta$ 
constituted  his  only  reward.  The  age  of  Elisabeth, 
though  fertile  in  learned  men,  was  by  no  means  cele- 
brated for  patronage,  and  much  greater  writers  than 
Lilly  were  repaid  with  neglect.  That  our  courtly  antiior 
was  however,  led  by  promises  to  expect  some  sub- 
stantial reward,  appears  by  a  letter  he  addressed  to  the 
Queen  in  1597,  in  which  he  reminds  her  majesty,  that 
he  had  been  during  thirteen  years  in  expectation  of  re-i 
ceiving  the  appointment  of  Master  of  the  Revels. — 
Whether  he  ever  did  acquire  that,  or  any  other  recom- 
pence,  does  not  satisfactorily  appear. 


*  £ophaea  and  his  Eosland. 


^  JOHN  ULCY, 

Mr.  Eilia  supposes  Lilly  to  baye  died  about  the  eoQU- 
meocement  of  the  17tb  century ;  but  he  was  probably 
%live  so  late  as  1616,  that  beiog  the  year  in  which  the 
▼dume  was  published  from  whence  the  annexed  motto 
is  taken,  which  does  not  speak  of  him  as  dead,  but  an 
being  in  old  age. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  John  Litiy  to  suffer  equally 
from  the  exaggerated  praises  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
from  the  ridicule  and  neglect  of  posterity ;  and  con* 
sequently  an  impartial  estimate  of  his  talents  has  ncTer 
been  made  at  any  period  of  time.  The  following 
amusing  contrast  of  opinions  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
this  remark.  William  Webbe,  the  author  of  a  scarce 
pamphlet,  published  in  1566,  with  the  title  of  *'  A 
Discourse  on  English  iPoetry,"  speaking  of  the  elo- 
quence  of  his  contemporaries,  thus  expresses  himself 
^  respecting  our  author : — '^  There  is  none,  I  think,  will 
gainsay  but  that  Master  John  Lilly  hath  deserved  most 
high  commendations*  as  he  that  hath  stepped  one  step 
further  than  any.  Whose  works  surely,  in  respect  of 
hid  singular  eloquence,  and  brave  composition  of  a|^ 
words  and  sentences,  let  the  learned  examine,  and 
make  a  trial  thereof  through  all  parts  of  rhetoric,  ii^  fit 
phrases,  in  pithy  sentences,  in  gallant  tropes,  in  flowing 
speech,  in  plain  sense,  and  surely  in  my  judgment.  I 
think  he  will  yield  him  that  verdict,  which  Quintilian 
giveth  of  both  the  best  orators,  Demosthenes  and  Tully  i 
that  from  the  one  nothing  may  be  taken,  and  to  the 
other  nothing  may  be  added.*' — Mr.  Ellis  on  the  cou:- 
trary,  gives  the  following  character  of  the  same  wri- 
tings : — "  He- is  said  to  have  gained  the  admiration  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  court,  by  the  invention  of  a  new 
EBglish,  a  model  of  which  he  exhibited  in  two  prose 
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works.  It  is  to  be  sapposed  that  this  Atimage  and  baK* 
barotts  jargon,  the  obscority  of  which  no  intellect  is 
able  to  pierce,  was  adopted  by  the  fashionable  b^aati^ 
of  that  virgin  court,  for  the  purpose  of  shielding  their 
▼irtue  from  the  addresses  of  importunate  ignoraiice.'^ 
The  foTmer  of  these  doughty  critics  had  certainly  aiiad« 
vantage  over  the  latter,  in  having  formed  his  opinion 
from  actual  perusal  of  his  author's  work ;  sinca  tliere . 
is  every  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  opinion  advanced, 
that  Mr.  Bllis  had  never  paid  any  attention  to  the  book^ 
4i8^p  severely  censures.  Lilly's  style,  faulty  aa  it  is^ 
according  to  modern  estimate,  is  by  no  means  a  jargon^^ 
and  it  demands  no  violent  stretch  .of  intelleot  veqi; 
justly  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  every  passage. 

John  Lilly  was  certainly  a  man  of  considerable  genius* 
He  was  learned,  and  had  stored  his  memory  with  ib§ 
fruits  of  a  most  extensive  reading  ;  he  was  also  a.ctoso 
and  a  correct  observer,  and  a  candid  judge  ,(^  biMiuui 
actions.  As  a  wrtter>  he  was  perfectly  originaU  m4 
the  founder  of  a  school  of  temporary  celebnty ;  b^^ 
failing  in  the  essential  requisite  of  good  taste,  .he  hat 


*  '*  Jargon,— unintelligible  talk  ;  gabble,  gibberish.'' 

[JOBKAO^,] 

It  is  reniatkable,  that  both  Mr.  J)nnlqp  and  Mr.  Can^pbeU 
make  use  of  the  same  phrase  tp  characterise  the  writings  of 
Ijily.  The  former  writer  snn^  up  bis  character  as  foUawa  :^ 
«'  In  the  roaiaQ<;e  of  Eiipbues,'  there  are  ciueQy  tliree  faults, 
which  Indeed  pervade  aii  the  novels  of  the  same  school.  1st. 
A  constant  antithesis,  not  merely  in  the  ideas,  bat  words,  as 
one  more  given  to  th^t  tha^i  tkri/i.  2nd.  An  absurd  aifecta- 
tion  of  learning,  by  constant  reference  to  history  and  mytho« 
logy.    Srd.  A  singular  superabundance  of  similitudes. 

Lilly  Is  well  characterised  by  pimy  ton,  as  always 

**  l^lking  of  stones,  star^  planets,  fi^besy  ^ei* 
Playing  with  words  and  idle  similies.'' 
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been  more  commonly  ridiculed  of  late  yearSi  ibr  adbc* 
tation  and  nonsense,  than  praised  as  he  deserves  for 
correct  and  nervous  writing,  for  a  fertile  invention,  a 
most  active  and  poetic  imagination,  and  for  that  siriet 
attention  to  harmony  in  the  construction  of  his  periods, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  to  give  an  example  in  English 
prose.  Lilly  attempted  an  ornamental  style  of  writings 
and  he  is  unfortunate  only,  in  having  outstepped  that 
just  medium,  so  hard  to  hit.  His  pages  are  crowded 
with  images  and  metaphors,  frSquently  both  apposite 
and  beautiful,  occasionally  incongruous  and  absurd. — 
Bis  dm  was,  not  merely  to  improve  the  language*  but 
also  the  morals  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  his  books,  from  their  popularity, 
effected  in  some  degree  his  intention.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded, that  he  is  most  unsparing  in  his  flattery  of  the' 
*Hhroned  vestal"  and  her  courtiers,  both  males  and 
females,  but  that  is  a  blembh  he  inherited  in  common 
with  some  of  the  best  authors  in  our  language,  and  was 
the  prevailing  vice  of  his  time.  It  has .  been  of  late 
years  a  fashionable  amusement  among  our  gleaners  in 
the  fields  of  literature,  to  collect  aphorisms  from  the 
dom'ains  of  the  elder  writers ;  to  such  labourers  we  ven- 
ture earnestly  to  recommend  the  works  of  our  Kentish 
lilly,  who  well  deserves  the  character  he  obtained 
from  his  contemporaries  of  being,  one  of  the  refinen 
of  the  English  tongue  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Lilly's  celebrated  work  is  a  kind  of  novel  in  two 
parts,  the  former  under  the  title  of  "  Euphues,  the 
Anatomy  of  Wit,  dec."  was  first  published  in  1581. 
The  second  part  with  the  title  of  *'  Euphues ;  and  his 
Enj^and  &e.''  appeared  some  years  after^  and  from 
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internal  evidence  was  written  in  1583.    Many  sub- 
sequent editions  followed,  and  one  containing  the  for- 
mer part  only,  is  of  so  late  a  date  as  1718.     The  first 
part  is  dedicated  to  William  West  Lord  De  la  Warre^ 
and  contains  two  whimsical  addresses  to  the  Gentle* 
menKeaders  and  to  the  Gentlemen  Scholars  of  Oxford. 
The  scene  of  the  first  part  is   laid  in  Naples,    and 
narrates  first  a  love  adventure  of  the  hero  Euphues  and 
his  friend  Philaiitus,  conducted  mostly  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  and  containing  more  argument  than  incident; 
— secondly,   a  treatise  on  education  ; — thirdly,  a  con- 
TersatioH  between  Euphues  and  Atheos,  in  which  the 
latter,  a  decided  atheist,  is  convinced  by  the  arguments 
of  the  former,  of  the  existence  of  a<  deity,  and  of  the 
veracity  of  the  christian  revelation  ; — ^fourthly,  a  series 
of  letters  on  various  subjects,  some  of  them  among  the 
best  of  our  author's  writings.  The  second  part  conducts 
Euphues  and  his  friend  to  England,  and  is  devoted  to 
the  love  adventures  of  the  latter  with  the  English  ladies. 
The  former  has  become  a  philosopher,  and  entertains 
us  with  remarks  upon  the  manners  of  the  islanders,  and 
the  character  of  their  queen  and  her  court.     This  pact 
is  dedicated  to  Edward  Vere  Earl  of  Oxford^  and  con- 
tains two  addresses  also,  to  the   Ladies   and  Gentler 
women  of  England,  and  to  the   Gentlemen  Readers. 
The  following  extracts  will  enable  the  reader  to  fonn  his 
judgment  concerning  this  singular  work  : — 

*'  At  thy  coming  into  Eogland,  be  toot  too  inquisitive 
of  news,  neither  curious  of  matters  of  state;  in  assem- 
blies ask  no  questions,  either  concerning  teannep,  or 
men  ;  be'  not  too  lavish  of  thy  tongue,  either  in  eauses 
of  weight,  lest  thQ^  shew  thyself  anespiali  or  in*  wan- 
^  on  talki  lest  thou  prove  thyself  a  fool. 
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"It  is  the  nature  of  diat  country  to  sift  stnmgirs ; 
every  one  that  shaketh  thee  by  the  hand,  is  not  joined 
to  thee  in  heart. 

^'  They  think  Italians  wanton,  and  Grecians  subtle : 
they  will  trust  neither,  they  are  so  incredulous ;  but 
undermine  both,  they  are  so  wise.  Be  not  quarrellous 
for  every  light  occasion;  they  are  impatient  In  their 
anger  of  any  equal,  ready  to  levenge  an  injury,  but 
never  wont  to  provoke  any :  they  never  fight  without 
provoking,  and  once  provoked  they  never  cease. 

'' Beware  thou  fall  not  into  the  snares  of  love;  ih^ 
women  there  are  wise,  the  men  are  crafty,  they  will 
gather  love  by  thy  looks,  and  pick  thy  mind  put  of  thy 
bands.  It  shall  be  there  better  to  hear  what  they 
say,  than  to  speak  what  thou  thinkest;  they  have 
long  ears  and  short  tongues,  quick  to  hear  and 
«low  to  utter :  broad  eyes  and  light  fingers  ,  ready  to 
espy,  and  apt  to  strike.  Every  stranger  is  a  mark  for 
them  to  shoot  at :  yet  this  must  I  say,  whick  in  no 
country  I  can  tell  the  like,  that  it  is  as  seldom  to  see  a 
stranger  abused  there,  as  it  is  rare  to  see  any  well -used 
elsewhere ;  yet  presume  not  too  much  of  the  courtesy 
of  them,  for  they  differ  in  nature;  some  are  hot,  some 
cold ;  one  sindpfe,  another  wily :  yet  if  thon  use  few 
'words  and'  fstir  speeches,  thou  shalt  command  any 
ihing  thou  standest  in  need  of." — There  is  much  good 
sense  and  truth  in  these  remarks,  which  strongly  re- 
mind us  of  Sir  Henry  W^otton's  advise  to  Milton,  when 
libout  to  commence  his  travels.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  English  customs  is  equally  characteristic  and 
correct. — **  Concerning  their  diet,  in  number  of  dishes, 
and  change  of  meat,  the  nobility  of  England  do  exeecd 
taoUti  having  all  things  that  either  may  be  bought  (w 
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Money,  or  gotten  for  the  season.  Gentlemen  and  mer- 
chants feed  very  finely,  and  a  poor  man  it  is  thatdineth 
widi  one  dish,  and  yet  they  are  so  content  with  a  tittle, 
that  having  half  dined,  they  say,  as  it  were  in  a  pro- 
verb, that  they  are  as  well  satisfied  as  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  ;  whom  they  think  to  fare  best,  though  he 
•e%t  not  most. 

"  In  their  meals  there  is  great  silence  and  gravity, 
using  wine  rather  to  ease  the  stomach  than  to  load  it, 
not  litce  unto  other  nations,  who  never  think  they  have 
dined  until  they  be  drunken. 

**  The  attire  they  use  is  rather  led  by  the  imitation  of 
others,  than  their  own  invention;  so  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  England  more  constant  than  the  inconstancy  of 
attire :  now  using  the  Ftench  fashion,  now  the  Spanish ; 
then  the  Morisco  gowns,  Chen  one  thing,  then  another;  ^ 
insomuch,  that  in  drawing  of  an  Englishman,  the 
painter  setteth  him  down  naked,  having  in  one  hand  a 
pair  of  sheers,  m  the  other  a  piece  of  cloth ;  who  having 
cut  his  collar  after  the  French  guise,  is  ready  to  make 
his  sleeve  after  the  Barbarian  manner.  And  although 
this  were  the  greatest  enormity  that  I  could  see  in  Eng- 
land, yet  it  is  to  be  excused,  for  they  that  cannot  main- 
tain this  pride,  must  leave  off  of  necessity,  and  they 
that  be  able,  will  leave  when  they  see  the  vanity,*' 
Euphuei  to  Botonio^  to  take  his  exile  patiently » 

"  If  I  were  as  wise  to  give  thee  council,  as  I  am 
willing  to  do  thee  good,  or  as  able  to  set  thee  at  liberty, 
as  J  am  desirous  to  have  thee  free,  thou  shouldest  nei- 
ther want  good  advice  to  guide  thee,  nor  sufficient 
help  to  restore.  Thou  takest  it  heavily,  that  thou 
shouldest  be  accused  without  colour^  and  banished  witb^ 
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oat  canse ;  and  I  think  thee  happy  t6  be  so  wdl  rid  of 
the  courts  and  be  so*  void  of,  care. 

^*  Tbou  sayest  baoishment  is  bitter  to  the  fi^e  bom» 
and  I  deem  it  the  better  if  thoa  be  without  blame. 
There  be  many  meats  that  be  sour  in  the  mouth>  and 
sharp  in  the  maw,  but  if  thou  mingle  them  with  sweet 
sauces,  they  yield  both  a  pleasant  taste,  and  whole^ 
some  nourishment.  Divers  colours  offend  the  eyes^ 
yet  having  green  among  them>  whet  the  sight.  I  speak> 
this  to  this  end,  that  though  thy  exile  seem  grievous 
to  thee,  yet,  guiding  thyself  by  the  rules  of  philosophy^ 
it  shall  be  more  tolerable.  He  that  is  cold  doth  not 
cover  himself  with  care,  but  with  clothes;  he  that  is 
vf ashed  in  the  rain  drieth  himself  by  the  fire,  not  by 
his  fiBin<^ ;  and  thoa  that  art  banished  oughtest  not 
with  tears  to  bewail  thy  hap,  bat  in  wisdom  to  heal 
thy  hurt. 

^*  Nature  hath  given  to  no  man  a  country,  no  more  than 
she  hath  houses,  or  lands,  or  livings.  Socrates  would 
neither  call  himself  an  Athenian,  neither  a  Grecian, 
but  a  C^itizen  of  the  World.  Plato  would  never  ac-^ 
count  him  banished,  that  had  the  sun,  air,  water,  and 
earth,  that  he  had  before  ;  where  he  felt  the  winter's 
blast  and  the  summer's  blaze,  where  the  same  sun  and 
the  same  moon  shined  :  whereby  lie  noted  that  every 
place  was  a  country  to  a  wise  man,  and  all  parts  a 
palace  to  a  quiet  mind. 

**  And  surely^  if  conscience  be  the  cause  thou  art 
banished  the  court,  I  account  thee  wise  in  being  so  pre* 
cise,  that  by  the  using  of  virtue  thou  mayst  be  exiled 
the  place  of  vice.  Better  it  is  for  tbee  to  live  with 
honesty  in  the  country,  than  with  honour  in  the  courts 
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madljtfeAier  will  tky  praise  be-iQ  flying  canity,  tbaa  ihy 
-  jieasttre  ia  fellowing  trsuas.     CbooFe  that  place  fortby 
palilce  which  is  moat  quiet,  custom  will  Hiake  it  thy 
eoliRUy,  and  an  honest  life  will  make  it  a  quiet  living; 
Philip  faliia^  io  the  dust,  and  seeing  the  figure  of  h*s 
own  shape  peifect   in   shew ;    *'  Good  God/'  said  he, 
**  ^.  desire  the  whole  earth,  and  see  how  little  serveth/' 
'' Zeno  hearing  that  his  only  bark  wherein  all  his 
wealth  was  shipped,  had  perished,  cried  out,    ''  Thou 
hast  done  well  fortune,  to,  thrust  tte  into  n^  gowa 
agalo  to  learn  philosophy."     Thou   hast  therefore,  in 
my  mind,  great  cause  to  rejoice  that  God  by  punish- 
ment hath  coiBpelled  tineee  to.  strictness  of  li(e,    which 
by  liberty  might  have  been  grown  t;o  i^wdness.    Whea 
thou  hast  not  one  place  assigned  therein  to  live,  but 
one  fovbidJen  thee,  which  thou  mayst  leave,  then  thou 
being    denied  biA  one,   that  excepted,    thou  mayst 
clKN>8e  any.     Moreover  thus  diaptite  with  thyself, — ^I 
bear  so  ofSce  whereby  I  either  should  for  fear  please  the 
doUe,.  or  for  gain  oppress  the  needy,  I  am  no  arbiter 
.in  doubtfnl  cases,  whereby  I  should  either  pervert  jus- 
tice^ or  incur  displeasure.     I  am  free  from  the  broib  ^ 
of  the  strong,  and  the  malice  of  the  weak.     I  am  oat 
of  the  injuries  of  tlie  seditions,  and  have  escaped  the 
threats  of  the  ambitioua.     But  as  he  that  having  a  fair 
orchard,  seeing  one  tree  Masted,    reeounteth  the  dis* 
commodity  of  that,    and  passeth  over  in  silence  the 
fnittliilness  of  the  others:  so  he  that  is  banished,   doth 
always  lament  the  loss  of  his  hduse,  and  the  sh^me  of 
his  exile,  not  revoking  in   the  liberty,  quietnessi   and 
pleasure^he  enjoyetn  by  that  sweet  punishment. 

^The  Kings  of  Persia  were  deeofied  happy  in  that 
ibey  paase4  their  wkter  ia  Babylon,  in  Media  their 
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summery  and  tbe  sprmg  in  Susis.  AmA  eerlaiiily«  'tte 
exile  in  this  may  be  as  happy  as  any  king  of  Peisie^'^ 
for  he  may  at  his  leisure,  begin  his  own  pleasure,  lea^dt 
his  winter  in  Athens,  his  summer  iti  Naples,  his  spring 
in  Argos.  But  if  he  have  any  business  in  hand,  he  may 
study  without  trouble,  sleep  without  care,  and  wake 
at  his  will  without  controulment. 

*'  But  thon  sayest  that  banishment  is  shameful, — ^No 
truly,  no  more  than  poverty  to  the  content,  or  grey 
hairs  to  the  aged.  It  is  the  cause  that  maketh  the 
shame ;  if  thou  wert  banished  upon  choler,  greater  is 
thy  credit  in  sustaining  wrong,  than  thine  enemies  in 
committing  injury :  and  less  shame  it  is  to  thee  to  be 
oppressed  by  might,  tiban  their's  that  wrought  it  for 
malioe«  But  thou  fearest  thou  shalt  not  thrive  in  a 
strange  nation,  certainly  thou  art  more  afraid  than  hurt. 
The  pine  tree  groweth  as  soon  in  Pharos  as  in  Ida; 
the  nightingale  singeth  as  sweet  in  the  desart  as  in  the 
woods  of  Crete  ;  Ae  wise  man  liveth  as  well  in  a  fat 
<^nntry,  as  in  his  own  home.  It  is  not  the  nature  of 
the  place,  but  the  disposition  of  the  person,  thai 
maketii  life  pleasant  Seeing  therefoie,  Botonio,  that 
all  the  sea  is  apt  for  any  fish ;  that  it  is  a  bad  ground 
t^here,no  flower  will  grow ;  that  to  the  wise  man  all 
lands  are  as  fertile  as  his  own  inheritance ;  I  desire 
thee  to  temper  the  sharpness  of  thy  banishment  with  > 
the  sweetness  of  the  cause,  and  to  measure  the  clear- 
ness  of  thine  own  conscience  ^ith  the  spite  of  thine' 
enemies*  quarrel;  so  shalt  thou  avenge  their  malice 
with  patience,  and  endure  thy  banishment  with 
pleasure.'** 

*Iillyis8aid  to  have  published  some  anoDymons  works ; 
traoDg  others,  one  levelled  at  the  Puritans,  with  the  foltovrlng' 


•  As  a  dramatist,  Lilly  attained  great  popularity  ia  his 
day,  aad  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive  more 
justice  in  this  department  of  literature  from  modern 
criticism.     ]V(r«  Campbellj  after  applying  bis  predeces* 
sor*s  phrase  of  ''jargon"  to  Euphues,  allows  that  his 
dramas  exhibit  traits  of  genius,  and  that  he  has  several 
graceful  interspersions  of  ''sweet  lyric  song/'      The 
truth  is,  that  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  between 
his  plays  and  his  novel;  the  style  is  exactly  stndlar, 
and  they  are  both  carried  on  almost  entirely  m  dialogue. 
Lilly  wanted  the  principaj   requisites  for  a  successful 
dramatist,  invention  of  character  and  of  incident.   All 
his  personages  hold  the  same  lofty  language,  and  tropes 
-and  metaphors  are  banded  about  by  gods  and  serving 
men,  heroes  atfd  artisans.  l%e  same  poverty  o^j^ves^ 
lion  is  also  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  his  plots,  which 
dbplay  all  the  absurdities  of  his  contemporaries,  with- 
out any  of  their  wild  originality  or  artful  intricacy.  The 
gods  and  goddesses  of  the  pantheon.are  assembled  in 
the  fens  of   Lincolnshire,    and  classic  incidents  are 
strangely  Mended  with  ^modern  customs,     Lilly  was  a 
Jeamed  man,  and  when  Jbe  undertook  to  write  plays 
for  ihe^  amusement  of  his  learned  mistress,  he  naturally 
jpeverted  to  the  authority  of  classi<i    modehi.     His 
comedies  very  much  resemble  those  of  antiquity :  nraeh 


strange  title :— '*  P«p  with  a  listchet ;  alias  a  fig  for  my  gixIsoBi 
or  crack  me  this  nut;  or  a  ceantry  ctiff ;  tliat  is,  a  sound  l>ox 
on  the  ear  for  the  i<)eot  Martin  to  hold  his  peace.  Written  by 
one  that  dares  call  a  dog,  a  dog."  Isaac  Walton  remarks  tfait 
publications  of  this  l^ind  from  Lilly,  Nash,  Green,  and  others  , 
effected  more  purpose  in  opposing  the  Martinists,  than  tha 
grave  and  foirlnal  replies  of  the  nnmeroat  divines  engi^ed  in 
the  eontraversy.  Titles  similar  to  the  above,  were  applie4^in 
ridicale  of  the  nncoatb  phrases  ased  by  the  Poritanic  writeri^ 
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of  the  pbts  is  earned  on.  by  thd  a^ancy  of  iJeWfttitt> 
old  men  dispute  respecting  tbe  disposal  of  th&ft  ekildreii, 
exliibit  mticb  fatuity  and  suffer  tbemselves  to  be  duped 
by  artful  knaves.  There  is  the  same  catalogue  of  seniors 
and  juniors,  parasites,  serTiogmen,  matrons  and  hai^ 
Ibts,  which  has,  in  the  pages  of  Terence,  served  to  try 
the  patience  and  corrupt  the  mords  of  our  school  boy  tf 
from  generation  to  generation.  Most  of  Lilly's  plays 
were  written  designedly  for  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  are-coHsequently  dashed  witb 
an  ample  portion  of  court'  flatteiy ,  To  effect  this  pur^ 
pose,  some  of  the' common  tales  of  classic  lore  are 
strangely  wrested  from  their  course.  In  **  Endiijrion'' 
Diana  is  converted  into  an  earthly  sovereign,  and  so  is 
the  Grecian  poetess  in  *'  Sappho  and  Phaon  :*' — ^ia 
*'  Gaiatbea,^'  We  have  Diana  again,  with  all  her  atti4' 
bates,  holding  Cupid  capttv^e,  and  defying  his  pOwei : 
and  ill  >' Alexander"  conquering  his  affection^  the  pro- 
totype is  visible. 

Lilly's  plays  werd  collected  and  pubHshed  after  his 

death,  by  Edward  BlouiHt,  in  one  volume,  witl^  tbe  foMow- 

ing  title  :<— <<8ix  Court  CoBbedies,  oflen  presented  and 

aeted  before  Queen  iBiizabeth  by  the  children  of  b^ 

'  majesty'aehapel,  and  the  children^  Paul's.    Written 

'by  the  only  rave po«t of  that  lime,  tb«  witty,  comictfl, 

facetiously-quick,  and  unparalleled  John  Lilly,  Master 

~ 'oF~'u^rts~.  ~  D^eies  repetita  plaicebunt."  London^  printed 

by  WiBiam  Stanley,  for  Edward  Blount,  1032f.*'  This ' 

adijtor  appears  tp  Jiaw  beea  a  disciple  of  our  coujrtly 

'  bard,  and  exhibits  the  perfection  of  his  style  in  the 

,  fpUowiugaeaA dediqatiao  '*  to  Jtiohard  Lord  Lttntoy  of 

*  'Wateribrtl/  attd«^  Address  to  the  Reader.** 
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<•  My  noble  Lord : 

"  It  can  be  no  dishonour  to  lUten  to  this  poet's  music, 
ifrhose  tunes  alighted  in  the  ears  of  a  great  and  ever 
^Etmous  queen.  His  invention  ^vas  so  curiously  strung, 
that  Eliza's  court  held  his  notes  in  admiration.  Light 
airs  are  now  in  fashion ;  and  these  not  being  sad  fit  the 
season,  though  perchance  not  suit  so  well  with  your 
mdre  serious  contemplations. 

''The  spring  is  at  hand,  and  therefore  1  present  you 
with  a  Lilly  growing  in  a  grove  of  laurels;  for  this 
poet  sat  at  the  sun's  table ;  Apollo  gave  him  a  wreath 
of  his  own  bays  without  snatching.  The  lute  he  played 
on  had  no  borrowed  strings. 

**  I  am,  my  Lord,  no  executor,  yet  I  presume  to 
distribute  the  goods  of  the  dead.  Their  value  being  in 
no  way  answerable  to  those  debts  of  duty  and  affection 
in  which  I  stand  obliged  to  your  Lordship.  The  greatest 
treasure  our  poet  left  behind  him  are  these  six  ingots 
of  refined  invention,  richer  than  gold.  Were  they 
diamonds  they  are  now  your's.  Accept  them,  noble 
liordj  in  part^  and  me 

Your  Lordship's 

Ever  obliged  and 
Devoted 

Ed,  Blount.'* 
"To  the  Reader: 

"  Reader,  I  have  for  the  love  I  bear  '.o  posterity, 
digged  up  the  grave  of  a  rare  and  excellent  poet,  whom 
Queen  Elizabeth  heard,  graced  and  rewarded.  These 
papers  of  his  lay  1  ke  dead  laurels  in  a  church-yard<S 
but  I  have  gathered  the  scattered  branches  up,  and  by 
m  charm,  gotten  from  Apoiio,  made  them  green  again.> 
4nd  fiet  them  up  «^  epitaphs  to  hw  meniory. 
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*'  A  sin  it  were  to  suffer  these  rare  moautnenfs  ot 
wit  to  be  covered  in  dust;  and  a  shame  such  conceited 
comedies  should  be  acted  by  nothing  but  worms.  Ob- 
livion shall  not  so  trample  upon  a  son  of  the  muses,  and 
such  a  son  as  they  called  their  darHng.  Our  nation  are 
in  debt  for  a  new  English  which  he  taught  them. — 
Euphues  and  his  England  began  fi  st  that  language  ; 
all  our  ladies  were  then  his  scholars^  and  that  beauty 
in  court  which  could  not  parley  Euphuism,  was  as  little 
regarded,  as  she  which  now  there,  speaks  not  French. 

*'  These  his  plays  crowned  him  with  applause,  and 
the  spectators  with  pleasure.  Thou  canst  not  repent 
reading  them  over;  when  old  John  Lilly  is  merry  with 
thee  in  thy  chamber,  thou  shalt  say,  few,  or  none  of 
our  poets  now  are  such  witty  companions,  and  thank 
me  that  brings  him  to  thy  acquaintance. 

Thine, 

Ed.  Blount." 

These  six  comedies  are  severally  entitled, — **  En- 
dimion,'' — '^  Alexander  and  Campaspe,'' — "  Sappho  and 
Phaon,"— "  Galathea,"— "  Midas,"—'*  and  *'  Mother 
Bombie."  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  an 
analysis  of  any  of  them ;  a  few  extracts,  carefully  se- 
lected, will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
and  character  of  the  writer. 

Every  play  has  its  prologue  and  epilogue,  and  some 
of  them  two,  one  of  them  being  addressed  immediately 
to  the  Queen,  when  the  representation  was  graced  with 
ber  presence.     The  following  is  prefixed  to  Midas : — 

"  The  Prologue  in  Paub:' 
*^  Gentlemen,  so  nice  is  the  world,  that  for  appar«l 
there  is  no  fashion ,  for  music  ng  iimtiranieat,  for  di4t 
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to  delicate^  for  ^lajrs  no  invention,  but  bfieedeth  satiety 
before  noon,  and  contempt  before  night. 

*^  Come  to  the  taylor,  he  is  gone  to  the  painters  to 
team  how  more  cunning  may  lurk  in  the  fashion,  than 
can  be  expressed  in  the  making.  Ask  the  musicians^ 
they  will  say  their  heads  ach  with  devising  notes  beyond 
£  La.  Enquire  at  the  ordinaries,  there  must  be  sallads 
for  the  Italian ;  pick-tooths  for  the  Spaniards ;  pots  for 
the  Crerman ;  pottage  for  the  Engfishman.  At  our  ^X'* 
ercises,  soldiers  call  for  tragedies,  their  object  is  blood; 
courtiers  for  comedies,  their  subject  i»  love ;  cooatry- 
men  for  pastorals,  shepherds  are  their  saints.  Trafic 
and  travel  have  woven  the  nature  of  all  nations  into 
ours,  and  made  this  land  like  arras,  which  was  broad- 
cloth full  of  workmanship. 

<<Time  hath  confounded  our  minds,  our  minds  the 
matter;  but  all cometh  to  this  pass,  that  what  hereto- 
fore hath  been  served  in  several  dishes  for  a  feast,  is 
now  minced  in  a  charger  for  a  gallimaufry.  If  we  pre- 
sent a  mingle-mangle,  our  fault  is  to  be  excused/ ^be- 
cause the  whole  world  is  become  a  hodge-podge. 

**We  are  jealous  of  your  judgments  because  you  are 
wise ;  of  our  own  performance  because  we  are  imper- 
fect ;  of  our  author's  device  because  he  is  idle ;  only 
this  doth  encourage  us,  that  presenting  our  studies 
before  gentlemen,  though  they  receive  an  inward  mis- 
like,  we  shall  not  be  hissed  with  an  open  disgrace  :-^ 
itirps  rudis  urtica  est :  stirps  generosa  rosaJ^ 

.  The  following  scene,  which  concludes  the  ^'Tmgiidal 
Comedy  of  Akxandec  and  Canqpaoape/'  is  perhaps  the 
best  ilk  the  wshile  stries. 
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-  Actus  quintus,  Scaena  quarter 
Alexander,    Hepheition,    Page,    Diogenes,  ApeUei,^ 
Campaspe, 

JUex — .Me  thiaketh  H^phestion  you  are  more  melan- 
choly thau  you  are  accustomed,  but  I  perceive 
it  is  all  for  Alexander.  You  can  neither  brook 
this  peace  nor  my  pleasure ;.  be  of  good  cheer ; 
though  I  wink,  I  sleep  not. 

BepK, — ^Melancholy  I  am  not,  nor  well  content :  for  I 
know  not  how  there  is  such  a  rust  crept  into  my 
bones  with  this  long  ease,  that  I  fear  I  shall 
not  scour  it  out  with  infinite  labours. 

Alex* — ^Yes,  yes,  if  all  the  travails  of  conquering  the 
world  will  set  either  thy  body  or  mine  in  tune, 
we  will  undertake  them.  But  what  think  you  of 
Apelles  ?  Did  ye  ever  see  any  so  perplexed  1 
He  neither  answered  directly  to  any  questional 
nor  looked  stedfastly  upon  any  thing.  I  hold 
my  life  the  painter  is  in  love. 

Meph. — It  may  be  :  for  commonly  we  see  it  incident 
in  artificers,  to  be  enamoured  of  their  own 
works,  as  Archidamus  of  his  wooden  dove, 
Pygmalion  of  his  ivory  image,  Arachne  of  his 
wooden  swan;  especially  painters,  who  playing 
with  their  own  conc^its,  now  coveting  to  draw 
a  glancing  eye,  then  a  rolling,  now  a  winking, 
still  mending  it,  never  ending  it,  and  then,  poor 
souls,  they  kiss  the  colours  with  their  lips,  with 
which  before  they  were  loath  to  taint  their  fingers. 

Ahx* — ^I  will  find  it  out  Page  go-speedily  to  Apelles, 
will  him  to  come  hither,  and  when  you  see  us 
earnestly  in  talk,  suddenly  cry  out^  ''  ApeUeaf 
shop  is  on  fire.'' 
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Alex. — ^Forget  not  your  lesson. 

Heph. — I  marvel  what  your  devicQ  shall  be,  * 

Alex, — ^The  event  shall  prove. 

Heph, — I  piiy  the  poor  paiiiter^  if  he  be  in  low# 

Alex.— Yity  him  not:  I  pray  thee,  that  severe  gravity 

set  aside :  what  do  you  think  of  love  ?  ^     - 

Bepk.--A^  the  Macedonians  do  of  their,  herb  beef, 

vrhieh  looketh  yellow  in  the  ground,  and  black 

in  the  hand ;  think  it  better  seen  than  touched, 
Alex. — But  .what  do  you  imagine  it  to  be? 
Seph. — A  word,  by  superstition  thought  a  god ^  by 

use  turned  into  a  humour ;  by  seH^wiU  made  a 

flattering  madness.   • 
Alex.'-You  are  too  hard-hearted  to  think  so  of  love. 

Let  us  go  to  Diogenea  :-r-Dtogenes  thou  may'at 

think  it  somewhat  that  Alexander  eometfa  to 

thee  again  so  soon. 
Diog.-^lf  you-  cqme  to  leani,  you  eould  not  come 

soon  enough;  if  to  laugh,  you  be  oomef  too 

soon. 
Heph. — It  would  better  beeome  &ee  to  be  more  coui^ 

teous,  and  frame  thyself  to  pleaise.  •     ^ 

IHoff. — ^And  yon  better  tO'be  less,  if  you  durst  dis- 
please. 
Aiex. — What  dost  thou  think  of  the  time  We  have 

here? 
Diof. — ^That  we  have  little  and  lose  much. 
Alex. — If  one  be   sick,  what  woold^st  thou  bsve.liiiii 

do? 
Diog. — Be  sure  that  he  make  not  his  phyaksian  his  heir* 
Alex. — If   thou  migfatest  have  iS6if  wiU|  how^  Midi 

ground  would  content  tliee. 
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l}iog,'^As  much  as  you  in  the  end  must  be  ccMitentecl 
withal.  . 

Alex.— What,  aworid? 

Diog, — No,  the  length  of  my  body> 

ilto.— ^Hephestion,  shall  I  be  a  little  pteasant  with 
him? 

^eph. — You  may,  but  he  will  be  very  peryarse  with 
you, 

Jlfer.— I  skills  not,  1  cannot  be  angry  with  him.  Di- 
ogenes, I  pray  thee  what  dost  thou  think  of  love  ? 

JDiog. — ^A  little  worser  than  I  can  of  hate. 

jii(Rt.-^ADd  why? 

MHog, — ^Because  it  is  better  to  hate  the  things  which 
make  to  lore,  than  to  love  the  things  which  give 
occasion  to  hate. 

jlkr^-^Why  be  not  women  the  best  creatures  in  th» 
world? 

JHog. — Next  men  and  bees.. 

iilesr.— What  dost  thou  dislike  chiefly  in  woman? 

lKo^.^**-One  thtng« 

ilfer.— What? 

JQm^.— That  she  is  a  woman.  ^^ 

Akz, — In  mine  opinion  thou  wert  inever  bocn  of  wo- 

'  J       man,  that  thou  tfainkest  §o  hardly  of  wom^ft. 

But  now  Cometh  Apelles,  who  I  am* sure  is  as 

.  far  from  thy  thoughts  as  thou  art  from  his  cun« 

ning.  Diogenes,  I  will  hav«s  thy  cabin  removed 

nearer  to  my  court  becausel  will  be  a  philosopher. 

JKb$r««— And  when  you  have  done  so,  I  pray  you  re- 
move your  court  further  from  my  cabin,  because 
I  will  not  be  a  courtier. 

i||Qti**-^B!nt  here  corner  Apelles.-^ApelleS|  what  piece, 
of  work  hav?  you  now  in  baud  ? 
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Apd. — ^None  in  hand^  if  it  like  your  nuy/esty;  but  X 

am  deyising  a  platform  in  my  head. 

Alex, — Ithiak  your  hand  put  it  ia  your  head.  Is  it 
noHiing  about  Venus? 

ApeL — No,  bjt  some  .hi ng  about  Vulcan. 

Page, — Apd'.e?,  Apelles,  look  above  you,  your  shop 
is  on  fire. 

ApeL — Aye  me,  if  the  picture  of  Campaspe  be  burnt 
I  am  undone. 

Aiex.^Si^Y  Ape'les,  no  haste,  it  is  your  heart  is  oo 
fire,  not  your  shop,  and  if  Campaspe  hang  there, 
I  would  she  were  burnt  But  have  you  tb« 
picture  of  Campaspe  ?  belike  you  love  her  well, 
that  you  care  not  though  all  be  lost,  so  she  bf^ 
safe. 

JtpeL — ^Not  lore  her;  but  your  majesty  knows  <hat 
painters  in  their  last  works  are  said  to  excel 
themselves,  and  in  this  I  have  so  much  pleased 
myself,  that  the  shadow  as  much  delighteth  ine, 
being  an  artificer,  as  the  substance  doth  others 
that  are  amorous. 
Akx. — ^You  lay  on  your  colour^  grossly :  though  I 
could  not  paint  in  your  shop,  I  can  spy  into 
yonr  excuse.  Be  not  ashamed  Apelles,  it  is  a 
gentleman's  sport  to  be  in  love.  Call  hither 
Campaspe.  Methinks  I  might  have  been  made 
privy  to  your  affections ;  though  my  council  had 
not  been  necessary,  yet  my  countenance  might 
have  been  thought  requisite.  But  Apelles  for- 
sooth loveth  under^band,  yea,  and  under  Alex- 
ander's nose ;  and — ^butl  say  no  more. 
Apd. — ^Apelles  loveth  not  so,  but  he'lireth  to  do  as 
Alexander  will.  ^  i         .    . . 
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Alex^'^CfBMgvL^fe,  here  is  oewsy-^AjieUetis  n  lovi 

with  yon. 
CSeiifip,-^It  pleasetb  your  majesty  %o  say  so*  > 

Akx, — ^HephestioD,  T  will  try  her  too. — Campaspe, 
for  the  good  qualities  I  know  in  Apelles^  and 
the  virtue  I  see  in  you,  I  am  determined  you 
shall  enjoy  one  another.  How  say  you  Cam- 
paspe, — would  you  say  aye  ? 
Ckimp, — ^Your  handmaid  must  obey  if  you  command. 
Alex. — Think  you  not  Hephestion,  that  she  would  fain 

be  commanded  ? 
Beph. — I  am  no  thought  catcher,  but  I  guess  un- 
happily.. 
Alex, — I  will  not  enforce  marriage  where  I  cannot 

compel  love.    " 
Ekpk, — But  your  majesty  may  move  a  question  where 

you  be  willing  to  have  a  match. 
Alex, — ^Believe  me    Hephestion,     these   parties    are 
agreed,  they  would  have  me  both  priest  and 
witness.     Apelles   take  Campaspe,  why  move 
ye  not?     Campaspe,  take  Apelles, — will  it  not 
be?     If  you  be  ashamed  one  of  the  other,  by 
my    consent  you  shall  never  come  together. 
But  dissemble  not      Campaspe  do  you  love 
Apelles  ? 
Camp* — Pardon  me,  my  lord,  I  lore  Apellels. 
Alex, — ^Apelles  it  were  a  shame  for  you  being  loved 
80  openly,  of  so  fair  a  virgin,  to  say  the  con- 
t|rary.     Do  you  love  Campaspe  ? 
ApeL — Only  Campaspe. 

Afac*-— Two  loving  worms  Hephestion.      I  perceive 
Alexander  cannot  subdue  the  affectioils  of  men^ 
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HuNigti  he  conquer  their  countries.  Love  falleth 
like  a  dew,  as  well  upon  the  low  grass,  as  upon 
^he  high  cedar;  sparks  have  their  heat, — ants 
iheir  gall, — flies  their  spleen.  Well,  enjoy  one 
another ;  I  give  her  Ihee  frankly  Apelles.  Thou 
:shalt  see  that  Alexander  maketh  hut  a  toy  of 
love,  and  leadeth  affection  in  fetters,  using  fancy 
-as  a  fool  to  make  him  sport,  or  a  minstrel  to 
make  him  merry.  It  is  not  the  amorous  glance 
*of  the  eye  than  can  settle  an  idle  thought  in  the 
heart.  Go  Apelles,  take  with  you  your  Cam* 
paspe,  Alexander  is  cloyed  with  looking  on  that 
which  thou  wond'rest  at 
.^peL — ^"Ihanks  to  your  majesty  on  bended  knee^  you 

have  honoured  Apelles: 
Camp. — ^Thanks  with  bowed  hearty  you  have  blessed 

Campaspe.  [exeunt] 

Alex, — ^Page,  go  warn.  Clytus  and  Parmenio  and  the 
other  lords^  to  be  in  readiness  :  let  the  trumpet 
sound,  strike  up  the  drum,  and  £  will  presently 
into  Persia.  How  now  Hephestion,  is  Alex- 
ander able  to  resist  love  as  he  list  ? 
Beph. — The  conquering  of  Thebes  was  not  so  honour- 
able as  the  subduing  of  these  thoughts. 
Akx. — It  were  a  shame  Alexander  should  desire  to 
command  the  world,  if  he  could  n«t  command 
himself.  But  come,  let  us  go,  I  will  try  whe- 
ther lean  better  bear  my  hand  with  my  hearty 
than  I  could  with  mine  eye.  And  good  He- 
phestion, when  all  the  world  is  won^  and  every 
country  is  thine  and  mine,  either  .find  me  out 
another  to  subdue,  or  of  my  word  I  will  fall 
in  love.  [carcwn/.] 
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We  must  not  part  with  "  the  only  raw*  poet  of  his 
time,  the  facetiously-quick,  and  comically  conceited 
old  John  Lilly/'  without  a  specimen  of  his  wit,  which  is 
**  to  make  the  reader  merry  in  his  chamber."  Perhaps 
the  following  sample,  which  is  of  the  best  quality,  will 
suffice : — 

From  Mother  Bondne, 

Present,  three  serving  men,  Dromio,  Risio,  and  Half' 

penny;  enter  to  them  a  Hackney-man  and  a   Ser" 

geant. 

I 

Serg. — I  arrest  you, 

DrOs^^Me  sir,  why  then  did'st  not  bring  a  stool  with 
thee,  that  I  might  sit  down  ? 

Hack, — He  arrests  you  at  my  suit  for  a  hOrse. 

^no, — The  more  ass  he ;  if  he  had  arrested  a  mare 
instead  ot  a  horse,  it  had  been  a  slight  over- 
sight, but  to  arrest  a  man  that  hath  no  likeness 
of  a  horse,  is  flat  lunacy,  or  alecie. 

JBiid^.*— 'Tush !  I  hired  hnn  a  horse. 

Dro, — I  swear  then  he  was  well  ridden. 

Hack, — I  think  in  two  days  he  was  never  baited. 

Half. — Why,  was  it  a  bear  thou  riddest  on  ? 

Hack, — ^I  mean  he  never  gave  him  bait. 

jRit. — ^Why,  he  took  him  for  no  fish. 

Hack. — I  mistake  none  of  you  when  I  take  you  for 
fooh, — I  say  thou  never  ^avest  my  horse  meat. 

Dro, — ^Yes,  in  four  and  forty  hours  I  am'  sure  he  had  a 
bottle  of  hay  as  big  as  his  belly. 

iSSer^f.-^-Nothing  else,  thou  should'st  have  given  him 
provender. 

Dro, — ^Why,  he  never  asked  for  any. 

Hack, — Why,  dost  theu  think  a  horse  can  speak  7 

Dro* — ^No,  for  I  spurred  him  till  my  heels  ached,  and 
he  said  never  a  word. 
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Aicft. — Well,  thour  shaltpaj^  sweetly  for  apoUiiig  him  ; 
it  wasiaslusty  anag. aaaay  in  Rodu^ster*  and 
one  that  would  stand  upon  no  pi^round. 
.  Aro.— ^Theftt  he  is  a^  gfodd  as^  ever  he  was ;  111  warrant 
hell  do  nothing  bvt  lie  down. 

Hack. — I  lent  himttheo' gently. 

'Ara.—^od  I  restored  him  so  gently  that  heneitlier 
woald  cry  "wyhie,  nor^  wag  his  tail. 

Hack.~Bui  why  did'st  thou  bore  him  through  the  «ars  ? 

Ris, — ^It  may  be  he  was  set  in  the  pillory,  because  he 
had  not  a  true  pace» 

'jEKftlf. — "No,  it  was  for  tiring. 

Hack.— He  would  never  tire ;  it  may  be  he  would  be 
weary,  he  would  gono  further,  or  so. 

iDro. — ^Yes/he  was  a  notable  horse  for  service,  he 
would  tire  and  retire. 

ffacA.— Do  you  think  ni  be  jested  out  of  my  horse  .^ 
Sergeant  wreak  thy  office  on  him. 

jRtf. — Nay,  let  him  be  bailed  • 

Hack. — So  he  shall  be  ^hen  I  make  him  a  bargain.  * 

JDro. — It  was  a  very  good  horse  I  must  needs  confesis : 
and  now  hearken  of  his  qualities,  and  have  pa- 
tience to  hear  them  since  I  must  pay  for  him. — 
He  would  stumble  one  mile  in  three  hours.  I 
had  thought  I  had  rode  upon  addices  between 
this  and  Canterbury.  If  I  gave  him  water,  why 
he  would,  lie  down  and  bathe  himself  like  a 
hawk.  If  one  ran  liim,  he  would  simper  and 
mump,  as  though  he  had  gone  a  wooing  to  a 
malt-mare  at  Kochester.  He  trotted  before  and 
ambled  b^ind,  and  was  so  obedient,  that  he 
would  do  duty  every  minute  on  his  kneeS|  as 
tho!|gb«very  stone  bad  been  his  father, 
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JSacL — I  am  sure  he  had  no  diseases. 

Jho, — A  little  rheum  or  pose^  he  lacked  nothing  but  ar 

hand-keecher. 
Serf, — Come,  what  a  tale  of  a  horse  have  we  here ; 

I  cannot  stay,  thou  must  with  me  to  prison." 

"  And  was  not  this  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  Queen !"  , 

It  remains  now  to  notice  what  Mr.  Campbell  is 
pleased  to  call  our  author's  **  sweet  lyric  songs,"  and 
these  are  reserved  to  the  last  that  the  reader  and  honest 
John  Lilly  may  part  good  friends.  They  constitute 
much  the  better  portion  of  his  dratqatic  labours.  It  is 
however  most  necessary,  in  selecting  these  "  musical 
notes  which  fell  so  admirably  into  the  ears  of  our  ever 
famous  Queen,"  to  proceed  with  caution.  Much  of  this 
poet's  music  is  married  to  words  so '  gross,  that  it  i» 
better  suited  to  the  tap-room  than  the  court ;  indeed  it 
must  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  all  who  explore,  it,  how 
the  Queen  and  her  ladies  could  ever  sit  it  out.  The 
following  are  unobjectionable. 

From  Alexander  4ind  Campaspe^ 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  play'd 
*  At  cards  for  kisses  :  Cupid  paid. — 
He  stakes  hi*  quiver,  bow  and  arrows. 
His  nioHier's  doves,  and  team  of  sparrows : 
Loses  them  too :  then  down  he  throws 
The  coral  of  his  lips,  the  rose 
Growing  on  his  cheek — ^butnone  knows  how^^ — 
With  these  the  chrystal  of  his  brow. 
And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin : 
All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win. 
At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes ;: 
She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise* 
O  Love !  has  she  done  this  to  thee?  ' 
What  then  alas !  becomes  of  me  ! 
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JProMi  the  Mine. 
What"  bird  so  sings,  yet  so  does  wail  ? 
Oh !  'tis  the  ravished  nig&tiogale. 
J"8>»  j"g>-j"g>  jug,— terue,— she  cries, 
^nd  still  her  woes  at  midnight  rise. 

Brave  prick-song !  who  is't  now  we  hear  ? 
None  but  the  lark  so  shrill  and  clear ; 
Now  at  heaven's  gates  she  daps  herwidgs, 
The  morn  not  waking  'till  she  sings. 

Hark,  hatk !  with  what  a  pretty  note 
Poor  Bobin  red-breast  tunes  iiis  throat  I 
Hark  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  sing 
"  Cuckoo," — to  welcome  in  the  spring? 
From  Sappko  and  Phaon. 
O  cruel  love !  on  thee  I  lay    ■ 
My  curse,  which  shall  strike  blind  thy  day. 
Never  may  sleep  with  velvet  hand 
Charm  thine  eyes  with  sacred  wand  I 
Thy  jailors  shall  be  hopes  and  fears. 
Thy' prison-mates  groans,  sighs,,  and  tears  : 
Thy  play,  to  wear  out  weary  times. 
Fantastic  passions,  vows,  and  rhyiAes. 
Thy  bed  thou  liest  on  be  despair,: 
Thy  sleep  fond  dreams,  thy  dreams  long  care.. 
Hope,  tike  a  fool,  at  thy  bed's  head 
Mock  thee,  'till  madness  strike  thee  dead.. 
As  Phaon,  thou  dost  me  with  thy  proUd  eyes :: 
In  thee  poor  Sappho  lives,  fbr  th^  ^he^es  I 

FHm  Gdktthea. 
O  yes !  O  yes  1  if  any  maid 
Whofn  jeertog  Cupid  has  betrajred 
To  froWns  6f  isrpite,  tb  eyes  of  scbrtt. 
And  would  in  madni^iui  now  )$ee'ttoi 
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The  boy  in  pieces ;  let  her  come 
fikher,  and  lay  on  him  her  doom  F 

O  yes  I  O  yes !  has  any  lost 

A  heart  which  many  a  sigh  has  cost  T 

Is  any  cozened  of  a  tear 

Which  as  a  pearl,  disdain  doth  wear.^ 

Here  stands  the  thief;  let  her  but  come 

Hither^  and  lay  on  him  her  doom? 

Is  any  one  undone  by  fire, 

And  tum'd  to  ashes  through  desire? 

Did  ever  any  lady  weep, 

Being  cheated  of  her  golden  sleep. 

Stolen  by  sick  thoughts ;  the  pirate's  foirnd,. 

And  in  her  tears  he  shall  be  drowned. 

Read  his  indictment ;  let  him  hear 
What  he's  to  trust  to  :  boy,  give  ear  [ 

From  Midas, 
Sing  to  Apollo,  god  of  day. 

Whose  golden  beams  with  morning  play. 
And  make  her  eyes  so  brightly  shine, 
Aurora^s  face  is  called  divine. 
Sing  to  Phcebus  and  that  throne 
Of  diamonds  which  he  sits  upon. 
16  poeans  let  us  sing. 
To  physic's  and  to  poesy's  king  f 

Crown  all  his  altars  with  bright  fire. 
Laurels  bind  about  his  lyre, 
A  Daphnean  coronet  for  his  head ; 
The  muses  dance  about  his  bed. 
When  on  hb  ravishing  lute  he  plays, 
Strew  his  temple  round  with  bays. 

16  poeans  let  us  sing. 

To  the  guttering  Delian  king  1 
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Prom  the  Poly-olbion — Song  the  eighteenth. 
The  praise  of  Kent. 

When  now  the  Kentish  nymphs  do  interrupt  her  song. 
By  letting  Medway  know  she  tarried  had  too  long 
Upon  this  warlike  troop,  and  all  upon  them  laid, 
Yet  for  their  nobler  Kent  she  nought  or  little  said. 
When  as  the  pliant  muse,   straight  turning  her  about, 
And  coming  to  the  land  as  Medway  goeth  out, 
Saluting  the  dear  soil,   ^*  O  famous  Kent,  quoth  she,    ' 
**  What  country  hath  this  isle  that  can  compare  with  thee. 
Which  hast  within  thyself  as  much  as  thou  canst  wish  f 
Thy  conies,  venson,  fruit,  thy  sorts  of  fowl  and  fish  : ' 
And  what  with  strength  comports,  thy  hay,  thy  com,  thy 

wood : 
Nor  any  thing  doth  want,  that  any  where  is  good. 
Where  Thames-ward  to  the  shore,  which  shoots  upon 

the  rise. 
Rich  Tenham  undertakes  thy  closets  to  suffice 
With  cherries,  which  we  say,  the  summer  in  doth  brings 
Where  with  Pomona  crowns  the  plump    and  Instfifl 

spring  ; 
From  whose  deep  ruddy  cheek,    sweet  zephyr  kisses 

steals,  '       .' 

With  their  delicious  touch  his  love-sick  heart  thathealy. 
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Whose  goldea  gardens  seem  th'  Hesperides  to  mock : 
Nor  there- the  damson  wants,  nor  dainty  apricock. 
Nor  pippin,  which  we  hold  of  kernel-fruits  the  king. 
The  appfe^cMfige ;  tfata  the  s9SVt>uiy  nissettan ; 
Th6  pear-main  which  to  France  long  e'er  to  us-  was 

known. 
Which  careful  fruiterers  now  have  denizen'd  our  owtH. 
The  renat,    which  though  first  it  from  the  pippin  came,     , 
Grawn  through  his  pureness  nice,  assumes  that  ctoious 

name^ 
Upon  the  pippin  stock,  the  pippin  being  set; 
As  on  thetgentle,  when  ihe  gende  doth  beget  -^ 
Both  by  the  sire  and  dame  being,  anciently  descended 
The  issue  bom  of  them  his  blood  hath  much  amended-^ 
The  sweeting,  for  whose  sake  the  plowboys  oft  make  war. 
The  wildings  costard^  then  the  well-known  pomwater^ 
And  sund^  other  fruits,  of  good,  yet  several  taste. 
Thai  have  their  sundry  names  in  sundry  countries,plac'd^ 
Unto  whose  dtear  increase  the  gardener  spends  his  life». 
With.pierGer,.  wimble,  eaw*;  his  mallot,  and  his  knife  |, 
Oft  OOtareth,  oftJoth  bare  the  dty  and  moistened  root^ 
Jk'B  fawt^^liey  misUke,  or  as  they  kindly  ^uit; 
And  their  selected  plants  doth  workman-like  bestow,. 
That  in  ^ue  order  they  conveniently  may  grow. 
And  kills  Ifae  slimy  snail,  the  worm,  and  labouring  ant^ 
Which  many  times  annoy  the  graft  and  tender  plant ; 
Or  else  maintains  the  plot  ipuch  stfurved  with  the  we^^. 
.WbdMinhis  daintiest  fruits  in  kernels  he  doth  set  r 
fOt  sengpeth  off  the  moss,  the  trees  that<of t  aonay." 

But  with  these  trifling  things  why  idly  do  I  tQy, 
.Who  any  way  the  time- intend  not  to  .prolong? 
To  those  Thamisiaa  islea  now  nimbly  turns  my  song.. 
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Fair  Shepey  and  the  Greane*  sufficiently  supply'd^ 
To  beautify  tiie  place  where  Medway  shews  her  pride*. 
But  Greane  seems  most  of  all  ttie  Medway  to  adore,* 
And  Tenetf  standing  forth  to  the  Rhutupian  shore  ;  % 
By  mighty  Albion  placed  till  his  return  again 
From  Gaul ;  where  after  he  by  Hercules  was  slain. 
For  earth-born  Albion  then,  great  Keptnne's  eldest 

son, 
Ambitious  of  the  fame  by  stem  Alcides  won. 
Would  over  needs  to  Gaul,  with  him  to  hazard  fight, 
Twelre  labours  which  before  accomplished  by  bis  might. 
His  daughters  then  but  young,  on  whom  was  all  hia 

care, — 
Which  Doris,  Thetis'  nymph,  unto  the  giant  bare. 
With  whom  those  isles  he  left,  and  will'd  her  for  his 

sake. 
That  in  her  grandsire's  court  she  much  of  them  would 

make : 
But  Tenet,  th'  eld*st  of  three,  when  Albion  was  t<>  go. 
Which  loV'd  her  father  best,  and  loth  to  leave  him  so,. 
There  at  the  giant  raught,  which  was  perceived  by  chance. 
This  loving  isle  would  else  have  followed  him  to  France ; 
To  make  the  channel  wide  that  then  he  forced  was, 
Whereas,  some  say,  before  he  us*d  on  foot  to  pass. 

Thus  Tenet  being  stay'd,  and  surely  settled  there. 
Who  nothing  less  than  want  and  idleness  could  bear^ 
Doth  only  give  herself  to  tillage  of  the  ground  , 
With  sundry  sorts  of  grain  whilst  thus  she  doth  abound. 
She  falls  in  love  with  Stour,  which  coming  down  by  Wye, 
And  towards  the  goodly  isle,  his  feet  doth  nimbly  ply  • 
To  Canterbury  then  as  kindly  he  resorts, 
His  famous  country  thus  he  gloriously  reports : — 

*  The  Isles  of  Sheppey  and  Grain,      t  Tbanet^      t  Near 
Sandwich. 
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''  O  noMer&enJk,  quoth  he,  Abs  fnke  doOt thee Mong, 
.The  haid'st  to  be  controiird,  impatientest  of  .<wfOifg« 
WhowhenibeKorman  first  withprideiaiidiiQrfOf  ftway'd, 
"fkiewfet  offvithe  servile  yoke  uipon  Abe  finglnh. laid  ;^ 
And  withta  high  lesolYe^  most  bravely  didst  restore 
That  liberty^  60  long  enjoy'd  by  thee  before  ; 
iNot-suff'xiiigfoceigft^laws  should,  thy.  free:castoiBBbiiiid/ 
Then  only  shew'd'st  thyself  of  th'  ancient  Saxon  kind  : 
Of  all  therEoglish  sbire&  be  thou  sumam'd  the  Fiee, 
Asfd  foremost  ever,  plac'd,  when  they  shall  fee Vned  be. 
Jkadletlhis  Aowj!,  whioh  chief  of  thy  ridi  country  is^ 
Q{  all  the«BiitiBh  sees  be  sitll  Metropolis."^ 
Romney  Marsh. 

.Appearing  to  the  flood,  most  bravely  like  a  .queen. 
Clad  all  from  head  to  foot,  in  gaudy  summer's  green  ; 
iHerjnantle  richly  wro^ht,  with  sundry  flowers  and 

weeds ; 
Hermoistful  templea  bound,  with  wreaths  of  quiveiio^ 

reeds; 
Which  loosely  Aowing  down,  upon  her  lusty  th]ghs,r 
•Most  strongly  seem'  to  tempt  the  river'a  amorous  eyes  r 
And  on  her.ioinaa  frock,  with  many  a  swelling  ^lait, 
Imbqss'd  with  well-i^nread.  horse,  large  sheep,  andibU-' 

fed^neat 
Soiqie  wallowing  on  the  grass,  there  he  awhile  to  batten. 
Some  sent  away  to  kill ,  some  thither  brought  to  fatten..; 
,With lyiUages  amongst,  oft  powthered  here  and  there; 
A^f  that  the  same  more  like  to  landskip  should  appeaj:^ 
.WithJtti^s.aad:lesaerlEbrds,  tO'flutigate  the  heat 
In  summer  wbeit  the  fly  doth  prick,  the  gaddmg  neat, 
Forc'dArom the  brakes^. where  late  they  brouaVi  the 

velvet  buds, — 
In  which  they  lick  their  hides  and  chew  their  sav'ry  cuds" 
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fioRN  1564,^DlBB  1616. 


Trom  King  Henry  VI.  part  2d.  Act  4th,  Scene  7lh. 

Scene    SmUhfield.-^PreteKi,   Cade  and  his  compamtf, 
with  Lord  St^r  priatmer. 

Say — ^You  men  of  Kent ! 

Ptdfe— Wliat  say  you  of  Kent? 

Say — Nothing  but  thb :  ^Tis  bona  terra^  mala  gens* 

Cade — Awaywithhim,  away  with  him  I    he  speaks 
Latin. 

Say — Hear  me  b«t  speak^  and  bear  me^wfa^reyt^u  Willi 
Kent,  in  the  Commentaries  <3fiesar  writ. 
Is  termed  the  civilest  place  of  airUiis  isle : 
Sweet  is  the  country,  because  fiill  of  tichesi 
The  people  liberal,  vahant,  Retire,  wealthy ; 
Which  makes  me  hope  you  are  not  void  of  pitf  • 


This  passage  is  marked  by  Malone,  in  his  edition  of 
Shakspear,  as  one  corrected  only  by  the  mighty  bard* 
This  editor  has  been  hardy  enough  to  ventotts'  upon  a 
lineal  definition,  in  the  histdrical  plays^  of  ipassoges  ac- 
tually written^  only  corrected, .  and  not  writteo  by 
Shakspear ;  but  in  a  matter  of  taste  his  accuracy,  may 
be  qnestiotoed/  The  above  quotdd  passage  bks  all  the 
characters  of  Shakspear's  style,  and  'has thUt  peculiar 
flow  of  sweet  melody  which  none  of  his  cofitemp^faries 
eyer  attained  to.  The  stigma  upon  the  Kentisb*men 
exp^essed^  in  the  Latin  sentence,  doubtless  had  Its 
origin  in  their  aptttess  to  rebel.  HMlibgsh^'hkd  a 
sinailar  opinion  of  them.  ''The  Kentish  men».  whose 
minds  be  eyer  moveable  at  the  change  of  princes/'  Ac. 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  rebeltion  was  then  fi^h  in  memory* 
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From  King  Henry  VI.  part  dd.     Act  1st,  scentt  Ist, 

Present f  York  and  others. 
York. — ^Bichard  enough ;  I  will  be  king,  or  die. 

You,  Edward,  shall  unto  my  Lord  of  Cobham, 
'   With  whom  the  Kentish  men  will  willingly  rise : 
In  them  I  trust;  for  they  are  soldiers 
Witty  •  and  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit 


From  King  Lear.  Act  4tb.  Scene  6th. 
Scene  the  country  near  Dover, — Present,  Gloster  and 
Edgar, 

Glo, — When  shall  we  come  to  the  top  of  that  same  bill  ? 
E^^ — ITou  do  climb  up  it  now :  look  hoiii:  we  labour. 
Glo. — Methinks  the  ground  is  even. 

Edg. : . Horribly  steep: 

Hark !  do  you  hear  the  sea  ? 

»  •  •  «F  .         • 

JSdg. — Come  on.  Sir ;  here's  the  place :   stand  still ! 
How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low ! 
The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  mid- way 

air» 
ShQW  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles :  half  way  dovrn 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  dreadful  trade ! 
Methinks,  he  seems  no  bigger  than  bis  head : 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach. 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark. 
Diminished  to  her  cock ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for.sight :  the  murmuring  surge, 

*  Of  sound  jadgment. 
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That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes. 
Cannot  be  beard  so  high : — I'll  look  no  more ; 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. — 

f        »         *'       *         «        9        • 

lUdg, — Hadst  thou  been  ought  but  gossamer,  feathers^ 
air. 

So  many  fathom  down  precipitating. 

Thou  hadst  shivered  like  an  egg :  but  thou  dost 
breathe ; 

Ten  nstasts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude. 

Which  thou  had'st  perpendiculady  fell : 
G7o. — But  have  I  fyiXea,  pr  no? 
Edff^ — From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn : — 

Look  up  a-height;  the  shtili-gorged  lark  «o  far 

Cannot  be  s^^  or  heard,^ 
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Born  1568.— DiBD  163d. 


OnearihhetraviUed  ofteH,--^iit  to  uitf 
H^d  ifeen  abroad  to  pasiloose  time  awaf^ 
For  in  what&oer  hind  he  chanced  to  comey 
He  read  the  men  and  mannerSy — bringing  home 
Their  wiedcm,  learning^  and  their  piety ^ 
Am  if  he  weni  to  tom^pur^  not  to  see. 
So  well  he  understood  the  moat  and  best 
Of  tongues  thai  Babel  sent  inio  the  west ;     - 
Spoke  them  so  trul^^  that  he  had,  you*d  swear^ 
Jfot  onhf  Uved,  bat  been  bom  every  where. 
Justly  each  natum's  speech  to  him  was  known; 
-Who  for  the  world  was  made^  not  us  alone. 
Nor  ought  the  language  of  that  man  be  less. 
Who  in  his  breast  had  all  things  to  express. 
Be  did  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find. 
And  found  them  noi  so  large  as  was  his  nUnd. 

(Cowley's  Elegy  on  Sir  H.  Wottoa.) 


Thanks  to  the  laudable  zeal  bf  the  excellent  Isaac 
Walton,  we  have  ample  materials  before  us  respecting 
the  life  and  gharacter  of  this  Kentish  #orthy.  Pos- 
terity has  not  duly  paid  the  debt  of  gratitude  it  owes 
-  the  memory  of.  this  good  man  for  the  artless  effusions 
«f  his  honest  pen.  In  simple  language,  but  bearing  the 
genuine  impress  of  truth,  he  has  furnished  us  with 
memorials  of  exemplary  characters,  who  might  other- 
wise, as  ftir  as, their  personal  lustory  is  concemedi  have 
sunk  into  the  grave 
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-ignotique  longt 


Nocte,  carent  quia  rate  sacro, 
Paalum  sepaltae  distal  inertiie 
Celata  virtus, 

Walton, published  uoder  the  title  of  *'  Reliquin 
Wottooiaos/'  a  memoir  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  a 
collection  of  his  literary  essays,  state  papers,  letters, 
and  poems.  From  the  fourth  edition  of  this  volume,  with 
ftuch  collateral  aid  as  can  be  obtained,  the  following 
account  is  collected,  and  wherever  it  is  practicable 
fdr  obvious  reasons,  the  words  of  the  original  writer  are 
retained. 

The  family  of  Wotton  flourished  in  the  county  of 
Kent  nearly  three  cepturies,  commencing  with  Sir  Ni- 
cholas Wotton,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lojidon,  who  obtained 
possession  of  Bocton  Malherb,  by  marriage,  in  1337 , 
and  expuing  with  the  subject  of  the  present  article  in 
1639. 

Several  individuals  of  this  family  obtuned  distin- 
guished rank  and  employment  under  various  sovereigns, 
but  it  is  most  remarkable  for  having  produced  Nicholas 
Wotton  the  first  Dean  of  Canterbury,  distinguished 
more  as  a  politician  than  a  divine.  This  supple  eccle- 
siastic, who  may  have  been  the  original  of  the  Vicar  of 
Bray,  contrived  so  to  suit  his  religious  opinions  to 
the  fluctuating  times  in  which  he  lived,  as  to  retain  a 
seat  in  the  privy  councils  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward 
the  Sixth,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  all 
ef  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed  and  coafidenlially 
employed.  The  monumental  inscription  to  his  memory, 
informs  us  that  he  was  s^nt  as  ambassador  to  various 
powers,  no  less  thaa  nine  different  times,  besides  hoM- 
ding  other  high  temporary  ^njdoymeotB.     He  was  a 
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modest  as  well  as  a  prudent  naoy  ha^iii; .  repeatedly 
refused  his  proposed  election  to  the  ecclesiastical  bench ; 
and  as  he  died  poor  after  having  witnessed  the  plun- 
dering of  the  nionasteries,  ihere  is  every  reason  to  pre- 
sume that  he  was  also  honest  and  conscientious  in  tem- 
poral affairs. 

Sir  Edward  Wotton^  another  distinguished  individual,  • 
was  Comptroller  of  the  Household  to  Queen  Elizaboth^ . 
who  employed  him  as  her  embassador  at  the  court  of 
James  the  Pirst,  when  King  of  Scotland."    "  This 
man/'  says  Dr.  Robertson,  ^'  was  gay,  weli-bred^  and . 
entertaining;  he  excelled  in  all  the  exercises  for  which 
James  had  a  passion,  and  amused  the  young  king  by . 
relating  the  adventures  which  he  had  met  witib,  fllnd  the  , 
observations  he  had  made  during  a  long  residence  in 
foreign  countries ;  but  under  the  veil  of  these  superfi* 
cial  qualities,  he  cocicealed  a  dangerous  and  ihtriguemg 
spirit.    He  soon  grev^  into  high  favour  with  James*  aftd 
while  he  seemed  attentive  only  to  pleasure  and  diver- 
sions, he  acquired  influence  over  the  public  councils, 
to  a  degree  which  was  indecent  for  a  stranget  to  pos- 
se^.'' At  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  th«  Sog- 
lish  crown.  Sir  Edward  Wotton,  wasadvanoed  to  t|i6 
peerage,  fay  the  title  of  Baron  .Wotton,  of  Merley,  ih 
Kent;  which  title  became  extinct  by  his  death  without 
ikiale  issue. 

V)f  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  third  distinguished  indi- 
vidual of  his  family,  it  is  our  business  tP  tre&t  mot:e  ftfc 
Iwge. 

Re  wa»  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Wdtton^  by  a 
second  marriage^gtcftt  nephew  |o  th»  Dean, — and 
iKtlfi^brotlier  to  the  Baron.  His  falbef  appears  to  haV0 
been  a  respectable,   but  a  retired  and  unambitious 
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country  gentleman.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Finch,  of  Eastwell,  and  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  with  his  father,  the  widow  of  Robert 
Mortoa^  both  of  Kent, 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  born  at  Bocton  Malherb 
in  156B.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester,  and 
removed  at  sixteen  years  of  age  to  Oxford,  where  he 
remained  fire  years,  having  beep  a  resident  at  two 
different  Colleges.  On  the  occasioq  of  his  supplicating 
for  a  degree,  he  composed  and  read  three  lectures  ia 
Latin,  on  the  subjeet  of  vision. 

In  the  year  1589  he  lost  his  father,  who  bequeathed 
him  by  will  a  younger  brother's  portion  of  one  hundred 
marks  a  year,  charged -Upon  his  estates.  With  thifi 
scanty  provision,  the  year  after  his  father's  death,  he 
commenced  his  travels ;  and  during  the  six  following 
years,  visited  most  of  the  principal  cities  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  How  he  employed  this  portion 
of  his;  time,  maybe  collected  from  a  series  of  letters 
written  by  him  to  Lord  Zouch,  and  preserved  in  the 
Reliquiae. 

He  seems  to  have  assumed  the  character  of  a  po- 
litical student,  acquiring  languages,  collecting  iacts, 
and  ihformiag  himself  respecting  the  statistics  of  the 
several  countries  he  visited.  His  industry  and  appli- 
cation are  conspicuous  in  every  letter  of  this  series,  as 
is  also  his  prudent  management  of  his  contracted  in- 
come. Xn  a  letter  to  his  noble  correspondent,  dated  at 
Venice,  December  9th,  1590,  he  remarks,  ''I  am 
now  to  a  certainty  for  a  table  and  chamber  with  Doctor 
Blotius,  master  of  the  imperial  library,  which  I  have 
gotten  by  great  means  made  to  him,  and  am  the  only 
person  in  his  house  besides  his  own  family.    My  study 
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joins  upon  the  library,  and  I  bare  that  to  my  free  use, 
besides  such  discoursed  of  state,  and  obserrations  of 
his  OWB,  as  he  hath  in  his  travels  and  services  of  the 
Emperor  gathered  together.''  In  a  subsequent  letter  of 
the  same  month,  he  further  observes — "  I  am  pow  at 
two  florins  a  week,  chamber,  stove,  and  table;  lights 
he  finds  me ;  wood  I  find  myself;  wine  I  have  as  much 
as  it  pleaseth  me,  for  my  friend  and  self,  and  not  a 
stint,  as  the  students  of  Altorph.  All  circumstances 
considered,  T  make  my  account  that  I  spend  more  jit 
this  reckoning  by  five  pound  four  shillings  yearly^  than 
,  a  good  careful  scholar  in  the  universities  of  England.'' 
The  exact  purport  of  his  correspondence  with  Lord 
Zouch  does  not  satisfactorily  appear.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  commissioned  to  procure  political  informa- 
tion for  the  use  of  that  nobleman,  and  that  he  received 
a  pecuniary  or  other  recompence  in  return.  In'  one  of 
his  letters,  he  expresses  himself  as  follows : — **  It  were 
my  shame,  after  so  many  bountiful  friendlinesses  re- 
ceived at  your  honour's  hands,  to  be  negligent  ii^  any- 
thipg  that  might  be  taken  of  my  service  and  duty ;" — 
and  "  neither  account  I  myself  farther  than  your  ser- 
vant, and  shall  be  ever  right  glad  if  I  may  by  any 
possible  means  deserve  a  number  among  them.'*  Of 
the  nature  pf  this  correspondence,  the  following  may 
perhaps  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  : — 

Mays.,  1592,  FJarence. 

**  Any  point  in  tlus  that  concerns  myself^  I  beseech  that 
no  man  may  see  but  your  Honour." 

My  mo9t  honoured  Lord, 

"  I  can  defer  this  duty  no  longer,  thoti^ 
my  ler.ure  bj  tiii^  present  lirJe  to  perform  so  much  as 
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is  occuirent  unto  me,  concerning  this  last  joarney  of 
miney  or  rather  adventure,  whicfa,  leaving  all  unprofit- 
able words  apart,  hath  been  in  this  manner*  Since 
taking  of  my  humble  leave  of  your  Honour  in  Padua, 
have  passed. three  months,  of  which  time  1  have  spent 
one  month  and  two  days  in  Kome,  eight  in  Naples,  the 
rest  in  continual  motion,  till  the  25th  of  April,  on 
which  day  I  returned  to  Florence.  From  Venice  to 
Rome  I  had  the  company  of  the  Baron  of  Berloc, 
with  whom,  notwithstanding  his  Catholic  Religion,  I 
entered  into  very  iatrinsical  familianity^  having  persuaded 
him  that  I  was  half  his  country-man,  himself  being 
bom,  though  under  the  D.  of  Cleeve,  yet  not  far  from 
CoUen,  which  went  for  my  town.  I  found  him  by  con* 
versation,  to  be  very  indiscreet,  soon  led,  given  much 
to  women,  careless  of  religion^  qualities  notably  ser- 
ving my  purpose,  fot  while  a  man  is  held  in  exercise 
with  his  own  vices,  he  hath  little  leisure  to  observe 
others ;  and  besides,  to  feign  myself  an  accommodable 
person  into  his  humour  on  all  points,  was  indeed  most 
convenient  for  me;  looseness  of  behaviour,  and  a  neg- 
ligent kind  of  carriage  of  a  man's  self,  are  the  least 
faults  that  States  fear,  because  they  hurt  only  him  in 
whom  they  are  found.  To  taice  the  benefit  of  this,  I 
entered  Rome  with  a  mighty  blue  feather  in  a  black 
hat ;  which,  though  in  itself  it  were  a  slight  matter,  yet 
surely  did  it  work  in  the  imaginations  of  men  three  great 
effects.  First, .  I  was  by  it  taken  for  no  English,  upon 
which  depended  the  ground  of  all.  Secondly,  I  was 
reputed  as  light  in  my  mind  as  in  my  appare^,  they  are 
not  dangerous  men  that  are  so.  And  thirdly,  no  man 
could  think  that  I  desired  to  be  unknown,  who,  by 
wearing  of  that  feather,  took  a  course  to  make  myself 
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famous  through  Rome  in  a  few  dayt .  The  judgments 
and  discourses  of  the  people  passing  by  me,  aad  spme 
pointing  at  me,  I  was  fain  to  suffer.  Safety,  and  a 
Conscience  clear  before  my  God,  were  the  things  I 
sought  there.  Credit  is  to  be  looked  unlo  in  England  ; 
and  thus  stood  my  entrance.  Ten  days  after  my  arrival 
in  Rome,  1  departed  towards  Naples,  occasioned  by  a 
fever  that  had  taken  me  the  day  before,  which  I  im- 
puted partly  unto  the  streight  and  rascal  diet  of  that  town 
in  Lent,  and  in  part  to  the  il|  weather  which  we  had  on 
the  way ;  though  perhaps  it  were  not  without  some  dts« 
order,  after  the  Dutch  manner,  amongst  as  mad  Priests 
as  I  think  may  be  found  in  this  world.  To  Naples  1 
came  on  the  Idth  of  March,  certainly,  through  the 
goodliest  country  that  God  hath  allotted  unto  mortal 
men  to  run  their  glory  in,  if  virtue  were  as  frequent  as 
pleasure.  Prom  this  town  I  departed  on  the  25th  of 
the  same,  by  water,  in  a  wherry  of  Genoa,  that  I 
might  so  consider  tho  maritime  towns,  as  before  I  had 
seen  the  principal  Me  diterranean  of  that  Kingdom :  a 
course  not  without  danger,  as  well  in  respect  of  the 
Turk's  Corsairs,  as  likewise  the  smallness  of  the  vessela 
prepared  for  transport  of  passengers :  yet  was  the  event 
good,  and  I  arrived  at  Neptune  in  two  days.  Nep- 
tune is  a  tawn  situate  upon  the  bank  of  the  Tirrhen, 
thirty-six  Italian  leagues  from  Rome,  by  land,  and 
from  Oslia  by  water,  belonging  to  the  House  of  Co- 
lonna,  though  in  the  Pope's  territories :  in  commodity 
of  fish,  thought  to  bring  yearly  about  13,000  crowns  i 
of  reasonable  strength,  but  meanly,  pciopled,  and,  at 
it  seems,  some  colony  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  whose 
attire  the  women  yet  hold,  though  the  men,  as  com-^- 
monly  more  stiners  from  home,   have    heard  of  the 
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Italian  civility*  Heire  I  kept  my  Easter^  occasioned 
by  change  of  the  wind  from  full  east  to  full  south » which 
otherwise  I  determined  to  have  done  at  Ostia ;  for  on 
£aster-day  I  meant  not  to  accompany  the  Pope  to  St; 
Lateran.  When  the  Easter  was  for  the  chiefest  part 
past,  occasion  wanting  by  sea,  I  returned  to  Rome  oti 
the  Tuesday  by  land>  and  there  continued  three  weeks ; 
and  my  purpose  was  to  have  made  longer  abode  there, 
notwithstanding  the  rumour  of  the  solemn  day  to  be 
celebrated  here  by  the  great  Duke  on  the  26th  of 
April,  because  I  found  very  profitable  points  to  be 
learnt  of  the  Pope's  court,  and  was  grown  somewhat 
cunning  in  ihe  prattick  of  Rome ;  but  fortune  hath  her 
part  to  play  in  all  human  actions,  and  I  was  driven 
away  by  the  intervent  of  that  gentleman  that  only  hath 
seen  your  honour's  license ;  I  desire  pardon  to  describe 
him  no  farther.  This  man  was  by  chance  invited  by  a 
Scottish  gentleman  unto  supper  in  the  place  where  I 
had  my  table,  calling  me  into  a  sudden  and  dangerous 
deliberation,  standing  upon  these  two  doubts, — first, 
whether  it  were  best  for  me  to  sup  there,  or  no,  that 
night;  secondly,  if  to  change  my  lodging,  or  leave 
Rome ;  were  the  discreetest  part.  The  firs^I  had  drawn 
into  no  question,  but  that  the  circumstances  stood 
perillously.  The  table  was  covered,  the  sallad,  our 
first  dish,  served  in,  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  chamber 
save  the  Scot»  and  ampngst  them  myself,  every  man 
ready  to  take  his  place,  and  in  that  mstant  came  the 
Scottbh  gentleman  in  with  bis  guest,  whom  belike, 
after  the  manner  of  his  country,  he  first  sent  into  his 
chamber,  ^vlng  me  so.  much  time  to  resolve  the  first 
doubti  as  till  he  came  forth  again.  In  short,  I  supped 
not  with  him,  making  the  best  excuse  ot  departure  that 
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I  could  'accommodate  unto  the  time.  For  determinatibir 
of  the  second  donbt  I  had  a  night's  respite;  that  the' 
manVas  dangerous,  I  set  down  for  certain.  His  con- 
versation in  Venice  with  persons  suspected,  practice 
and  familiarity  heretofore  with  the  old  Earl  of  North- 
umberland^  which  I  had  received  from  his  own  mouth, 
travelling  to  Rome  without  language,  discovery  of 
himself  there  to  the  English  and  Scottish  nation,  were 
points  that  pleased  me  not. 

*'  Not  to  hold  your  honour  long,  I  resolved  to  leare 
Rome  as  secretly,  and  with  as  great  expedition    as 
might  be ;  which  I  performed  ;  my  state  seem  ing  unto 
me  not  unlike  a  bad  game  at  mawe,  wherein  the  first 
vye  being  seen,    the  cards   are   given  up  before  the 
second.     And  now,  most  honourable,  having  adver- 
tised the  generality  of  this  my  journey,  before  Tcome 
to  matter  of  public  use,  I  crave  pardon  to  say  some- 
thing of   myself.     No  Englishman  containing  himself 
within  his  allegiance  to  her  Majesty,  hath  seen  more 
concerning  the  points  of  Rome  than   I  have  done; 
which  I  speak   absolutely  without  exception  :  I  have 
been  present  at  three  solemnities  of  the' Roman  church 
the  Consecration  of  the  Rose,  Marriage,  and   Distri- 
bution of  Dowries  unto  the  Virgin,  and    the  taking  of 
Possession ;  which  is  accounted  the  principal  sight  that 
may  be  seen  in  ihese  parts.     The  Whore  of  Babylon  I 
have  seen  mounted  on  her  chair,  going  on  the  ground^, 
reading,  speaking,  attired  and   disrobed  by  the  Car- 
dinals, or  rather  by  Montalto  alone,  iH  bdthher  mitres,* 
in  her  triple  crown,  in  her  lettica,  on  her  moyi,  at  mass, 
and  lastly,  in  public  consistx>ry.'  'Certain  other  private 
points,  which  are  not  to  be  committed  unto  letter,  be- 
cause I  kno  V  not  the  event  of  a  piece  of  papDr,  I  will 
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defer  until  the  rendering  of  myself  ai^t6  your  honour^s 
•sight  and  service.  Of  Borne  in  short,  this  is  my 
opinion,  or  rather  indeed,  my  most  assured  knowledge. 
That  her  delights  on  earth  are  sweet,  and  herjudgments 
4a  heaven  heavy." 


About  the  year  1596,  bemg  then  28  years  of  age 
Jie  returned  to  England.  The  elegance  of  his  person 
and  manners,  the  accomplishments  of  his  mind,  and 
the  ample  fund  of  political  information  he  had  obtained 
'^ring  his  travels,  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
the  most  eniinent  of  his  countrymen,  and  almost  imme- 
diately after  his  return,  procured  him  the  appointment 
of  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Chen  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power.  With  this  unfortunate  nobleman  he  con- 
tinued until  his  arrest  and  commitment  to  the  tower, 
upon  the  charge  of  treason  which  cost  dim  his  Hfe : 
when  f  earing  to  be  involved  in  the  impending  fate  of  his 
patron,  he  secretly  left  the  kingdom  and  retired  into 
Italy.     This  happened  in  the  year  1599. 

Daring  his  second  residence  abroad,  he  passed  the 
greater  portion  of  his  time  at  Florence,  and  it  was  in 
that  city  he  composed  his  principal  work,  which  was 
not  however  printed  until  several  years  after  his  death. 
This  work  is  entitled,  "  The  state  of  Christendom,  or 
a  most  exact  and  curious  discovery  of  many  secret  pas- 
sages and  hidden  mysteries  of  the  tim^."  His  chief, 
fum  in  this  composition,  was  to  obtcdn  favour  with 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  facilitate  his  return  home ;  why 
it  was  not  published  does  not  appear.  Of  the  state  of 
Florence  at  this  time  he  ha4  previously  given  the  follow- 
ing Account  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Lord  Zouch. — *^  I 
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livB  here  in  a  paradise  inhabited  by  devils.  Vekiicc 
hath  scarce  heard  of  those  vices  which  are  here  prac:- 
ticed.  My  best  commodity  is  the  conversation  6f 
certain  gentlemen^  and  their  vulgar  very  pure  and  cor- 
rect ;  so  that  here  we  have  good  means  to  learn  to 
speak  well  and  to  do  iU." 

.  During  his  residence  at  Florence  the  following  adven- 
ture happened  to  hiip,  and.  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  fortune. 

The  zeal  which  Queen  Elizabeth^  and  her  presumed 
successoi'  the  king  of  Scotland,  had  shewn  fpr  the  re-- 
formed religion,  procured  them  the  hatred  and  enmity 
of  all  violent  Catholics,  and  many  plans  were  devised 
to  destapoy  both  one  and  the  other  by  assassination..  In 
the  instance  of  the  queen  this  was  deemed  a  lawful  and 
praiseworthy  deed,  she  having  been  formally  exconr^ 
municated  by  the  Pope  in  1570.  In  1602  Ferdinand, 
Orand  Duke  of  Florence,  had  discovered  by  intercepted 
letters,  a  design  of  this  nature  upon  the  life  of  the 
Scottbh  king.  Having  consulted  with  his  secretary 
Vietta  respecting  the  best  means  of  conveying  this 
information  to  the  party  threatened,  he  advised  him  to 
dispatch  Sir  Henry  Wottpn,  who  was  his  personal 
friend,  to  Scotland.  Accordingly,  charged  with  letters 
from  the  Duke,  and  with  antidotes,  he  took  his  depar- 
ture in  the  garb,  and  with  the  assumed  name  of  a^n 
Italian ;  found  the  king  at  StirKng,  and  immediately 
procured  admission  to  his  presence  by  means  of  Bernard 
Lindsay  his  chamberlain. 

*•  When  pctavio  Baldi,"  for  that  was  his  assumed 
name,  ''came  to  the  presence-chamber  door,  be  vas 
requested  talay  ^ide  his  long  rapier  which  Italian  like 
h^  then  wore,  ^nd  being  entered  tJie,cbw^rj,be/oNWj|d 
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flieva  with  the  king  three  or  four  Scotch  lords  staadinfr 
;  in  serexalcoroefBofthe  chamber,  at  the  sight  of 
i  he  made  a  stand;  which  the  king  observing, 
bade  him  be  bold  and  deliver  his  message;  for  he 
upould  undertake  for  the  secrecy  of  all  that  were  pre- 
sent. Then  did  Octavio  Baldi  deliver  his  letters  and 
his  message,  to  the  king  in  Italian ;  which  when  the 
king  had  graciously  received,  after  a  little  pause,  Oc«^ . 
tario  Baldi  steps  to  the  table,  and  whispers  to  the 
king,  in  his  own  language,  that  he  was  an  Englishman, 
beseeching  him  for  a  more  private  conferencor  with  his 
majesty,  and  that  he  might  be  concealed  during  his 
stay  in  that  nation;  which  w%6  promised,  and  really 
performed  by  the  King  during  all  his  abode  there  which 
was  about  three  inonths;  all  which  time  was  spent 
with  much  pleasantness  to  the  King,  and  with  as  much 
to  Octavio  Baldi  himself,  as  that  country  could  afford  ; 
from  which  he  departed  as  true  an  Italian  as  be  caniQ 
thither/'* 

Upon  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English  crown 
he  returned  home,  and  was  immediately  afterwards 
introduced  to  ^e  king,  at  his  especial  desire,  by  his 
^der  brother  Lord  Wotton.  James  received  him  with 
open  arms,  hailed  him  as  his  friend  by  the  name  of 
Octavio  Baldi,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of 
knighthood. 

James,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  weakness  of  bis 
general  character,  shewed  no  want  of  discernment  in 
his  selection  of  political  agents.  He  very  justly  ap-. 
preciated  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  proposed  to  employ  htm  as  a  resident  at  some 
foreign  court,  and  offered  him  his  choice  of  France, ; 
9pai|i»   or  Venice.     This   was  highly  hqnourable  ta 

*  Walton's  Life  of  Wotton. 
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both  parties, — -'Wbtton  with  characterisitic  priideiioft . : 
selected  Venice,  as  the  state  best  suited  to  his  'fwiisth 
YLous  habits  and  acquirements,  and  .as  being  better 
adapted  by  its  comparatiye  raak,  to  the  scantiness  of 
his  private  fortune.  He  was  immediately  nominated 
embassador  to  the  republic^  yvith  a  handsome  allow- 
ance for  hit;  present  necessities,  and  a  liberal  main- 
tenance during  his  future  residence. 

He  embarked  on  this  his  first  political  piission  in  1604, 
and  in  his  journey  to  Venice  committed  an  act  of 
inoautiou Si- witticism,    which   several  years  after  had 
nearly  lorft  him  the  contidence  of  his:  royal  master. 
Being  at  the  city/of  AusbargJn  Germany,  where  from 
previous  residence  he 'had  acquired  many  friends,  and 
passing  the  day  in  conviviality;  with  one  of  them  named 
Christopher  Flecamore,    he  was  requested  by  him  to 
idsert'some  motto  in  his  Album,  (a  blank  paper  book, 
preserved  for  such  uses,  according  to  a  national  custom) 
as  a  memorial  of  their  friendship.     Sir  Henry  took  the 
pen,  and  hastily  wtote  the  following  definition  of  his 
newly  acqiured  office    of  an  embassador.-^*' Legatu»  \ 
est. vir  bonus  perigr^  missus  ad  mentiendum  reipublkue 
causi." — ^rhis   sentence  when  converted  into  Engtisb 
becomes  a  pun, — an  ambassador  is  ani  honest  man  ' 
sept  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country, — anil  as 
an  English  pun  Sir  Henry  Wotton  doubtless  wished  it- 
to  be  applied ;  it  is,  however,  no  pun  in  the  language  in 
which  he  wrote   it     Eight  years   afterwards,  Jasper 
Sqioppius,'  a  papist,  and  a  controversial  writer  of  thai 
day,    having  pbtained  a  knowledge  of   this  incident, 
produced  the  sentence  in  one  of  his  pufalipalions,  as  ft 
principle  of  state  professed  by  I^i^i  Jamesr   and  pM^* 
miilgated  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  his  embassador  g€^ 


Venide*  '  The  discoviery  made  more  noise  than  it  de- 
serredy  and,  as  it  was  industriously  propagated  at 
Venice,  the  embassador  was  called  to  account  for  it. 

Whether  or  not  this  circumstance  produced  his 
recal,  does  not  appear;  it  is  certain  that  he  was  in 
England  in  1611,  about  the  time  that  the  publication 
of  Scioppius  made  its  appearance,  and  his  vindication 
addressed  in  elegant  latin  to  Mark  Welser^  governor  of 
•  Ausbnrg,  his  personal  friend,  is  dated  at  Londob, 
December  2d,  1612,  This  composition  which  was 
carefully  circulated,  and  contained  a  simple  statement 
of  the  facts,  together-  with  some  merited  abuse  of 
Scioppius,  seemed  to  produce  the  desired  purpose  of 
exposing  the  malicious  design  of  his  adversary.  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  deemed  it  requisite  to  address  himself 
more  pointedly  to  his  royal  master,  and  soothed  his 
irritated  mind  by  a  s^arate  and  apparently  salisiac^ry 
apology. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  remained  at  home  until  1614. 
We  are  furnished  in  the  Reliquiae  with  a  series  of  his 
letters  written  during  tiiis  inteiyal,  to  his  nephew  by 
marriage  and  by  adoption.  Sir  Edmnnd  Bacon  ;  from 
which  what  relates  to  himself  personally  shall  be  ex- 
tracted. 

Undi^r  dale  of  November  16tb,  1613,  he  writes^ 
'^Itmay  please- you,  ^r,  to  understand,  that  the 
king,  when  be  was  last  at  Hampton,  called  me  to  him, 
and  there  acquainted  me  with  a  general  purpose  that  he 
had  to  put  me  again  to  some  use.  Since  which  time, 
the  French  eolbassador,  having  at  ^n  audience  of  some 
length,  bes»ougl|l  his  nj^esty,  I  know  not  whether 
Toluntarily,  or  sett!  on  by  some  of  our  own,  to  diseor 
Cumber  htA^elf  of  frequent  accesses,  by  the  choice  pf 
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some  confidential  servant^  to  M'hom  the  said  embassa- 
dor might  address  himself  in  such  occurrences  as  did 
not  require  the  king's  immediate  ear.  It  pleased  him 
to  nominate  me  for  that  charge,  Vith  more  gracious 
commendation  than  it  can  beseem  me  to  repeat,  though 
I  write  to  a  friend  in  whose  breast  I  dare  repose  eVen 
my  vanities.  But  lest  you  should- mistake ,  as  some 
others  have  been  apt  to  do  here,  in  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  court,  which  is  very  umbrageous,  the 
king's  end  in  this  application  of  me,  I  must  tell  yod 
that  it  is  only  for  the  better  preparing  of  my  insufficiency 
and  weakness,  for  the  succeeding  of  Sir  Thomas  £d- 
nnnds  in  Prance;  towards  vi^hich  his  majesty  has 
thought  meet  first  to  indae  me  with  some  knowledge  of 
the  French  businesses  which  are  in  motu.  And  I 
think  my  going  thither  will  be  about  Easter. 

''Thus,  you  see.  Sir,  both  my  next  remove,  and 
the  exercise  of  my  thoughts  till  then ;  wherewith  there 
is  joined  this  comfort,  besides  the  redemption  from  ex- 
pence  and  debt  at  home,  which  are  the  gulphs  that 
would  swallow  me,  that  his  Majesty  hath  promised  to 
do  something  for  me  before  I  go." 

Nothing  more  is  upon  record  of  this  intended  appoint- 
ment    That  Sir  Henry  Wottoa  was  a  member  of  Par- 
]iam.ent  at  this  time  may  perhaps  be  presumed  from  the 
following  letter,  biit  it  is  by  no  means  eei1;ain.     ' 
•'  Sir  JuneB.  1614. 

It  is  both  morally  and  naturally  true,  that  I 
have  never  been  in  perfect  health  and  cheerfiiln^ss  sibg^ 
we  parted;  but  I  have  entertained  my  mkifi,  when  my 
body  would  give  me  leave,  with  the  contemplation  of 
the  strangest  thing  that  ever  I  beheld,  commonly  called 
in  our  language,  as  I  take  it,  a  Parliament  4.  which  bath 
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produce^  Qpthing  but  iaexplicable  riddles  in  the  place  of 
Ulws.  Fojr  firsts  it  is  aborted  before  it  was  born,  and 
nullified  after  it  had  a  being ;  insomuch  as  the  Count 
Palatine,  whose  naturalization  was  the  only  thing  that 
passed  in  both  houses,  is  now  again  an  alien.  And 
whereas  all  other  Parliaments  have  had  some  one  ex- 
cellent quality  that  hath  created  a  denomination;  some 
being  called  in  our  records  mad  Parliaments,  some 
meroiiesSf  and  the  like :  this  1  think,  froid  two  proper- 
ties almost  insociable,  or  seldom  meeting,  may  be 
termed  the  Parliament  of  greatest  diligence,  and  of 
leaat  resolution,  that  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be  ;  for  our 
committees  were  as  well  attended  commonly,  as  full 
houses  in  former  sessions,  and  yet  we  did  nothing, 
peither  in  the  forenoon  nor  after ;  whereof  I  can  yield 
vou  no  reason  but  this  one,  that  our  diversions  were 
more  than  our  main  purposes;  aud  some  of  so  sensible 
pature,  as  took  up  all  our  reason,  and  all  our  passion, 
in  the  pursuit  of  them*  Now,  Sir,  what  hath  followed 
«iiie«  the  dissolution  of  this  civil  body.  Let.  jne  rather 
fell  yau,.  than  lead  you  back  into  any  particularities  of 
that  which  is  passed. 

.  **  It  pleased  his  majesty  the  very  next  morning  to 
call  to  examination,  before  the  Lords  of  his  Council, 
divers  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  speeches 
belter  becoming  a  senate  of  Venice,  where  the  treaters 
are  perpetual  Princes,  than  where  those  who  speak  so 
iireveremtly,  are  so  soon  to  return,  which  they  should 
remember,  to  the  natural  capacit^t  of  subjects.  Of  these 
exaoiinants',  four  are  committed  close  prisoners  to  the 
tower  T—l*.  Sir  Walter  Chute  :  2.  John  Hoskins;  3. 
one  Wentworth,  a  lawyer :  and  4.  .  Mr.  Christopher 
Kevil,  second  son  to  my  Lord  of  Abergaveny. 
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**  The  first  made  great  «hift  to  come  ttither;  for 
faaviag;  takea  in  our  house  some  disgrace  in  the  matter 
of  the  undertakers,  of  whom  he  would  fain  have  bech 
thought  one, — to  get  the  opinion  of  a  bold  maa^  after  be 
bad  lost  that  of  a  wise,  he  fell  one  morning  into  a  de- 
clamation against  the  times,  so  insipid,  and  so  nnsea* 
sonable,  as  if  he  had  been  put  but  out  of  his  place  for 
it,  of  Carver,  into  whicb  one  of  my  Lord  Admiral's 
nephews  is  sworn,  I  should  not  have  much  pitied  bim^ 
though  be  be  my  countryman. 

''  The  second  id  in  for  more  wit,  afid  for  licentiousness 
baptized  freedom :  for  I  have  noted  in  our  House^  that 
a  falsaor  faint  patriot  did  cover  himself  with  the  shadow 
of  equal  moderation :  and  on  the  other  side,  irreverent 
discourse  was  called  honest  liberty :  so,  as  upon  the 
whole  matter,  no  excesses  want  precious  names.  ITon 
shall  have  it  in  Pliny's  language,  which  I  like  better  than 
mine  own  translation;  "NuUis  vitus  demnt  pretUwi 
nomina/* 

**  The  third  is  a  silly  and  simple  creature,  God  bimi- 
Self  knows :  and  tbougb  bis  father  was  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  the  time  of  a  Parliament  likewise  put  into 
the  place  where  the  son  now  is ;  yet  hath  he  rather 
inherited  his  fortune,  than  his  understanding.  His 
fault  was  the  application  of  certain  texts  in  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel,  to  the  matter  of  impositions ;  and  saying,  that 
the  French  King  was  killed  like  a  calf,  with  such  poor 
stuff;  against  which  the  French  embassador,  having 
gotten  knowledge  of  it,  hath  formed  a  complaint,  with 
some  danger  of  his  wisdom. 

^'The  last  is  a  young  gentleman,  fresh  from  the 
iicbool,  who  having  gathered  together  divers  latin  sen- 
ilei)ces  against  Kings,  bound  them  up  in  a  long  speech. 
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mi  interlarded  them  with  certain  Ctcerontan  exdama* 
tionsy  B»"0  temp&ra  0  mores!" 
*'  Thus  I  have  a  tittle  run  over  these  accidents  untoyoa 
enough  only  to  break  out  of  that  silence  which  I  will 
not  call  a  symptom  of  my  sickness,  but  a  sickness 
ilaelf.  Howsoever,  I  will  keep  it  from  being  hectical, 
and  hereafter  give  you  a  better  account  of  my  obser- 
vationflu  Thlt»  week  I  hare  seen  from  a  most  dear 
neice,  a  tetter,  that  hath  much  comforted  one  uncle^ 
and  a  postscript  the  other.  .  Long  may  that  hand  move 
which  is  so  full  of  kindness.  As  for  my  particular,  take 
heed  of  such  invitations,  if  you  either  love  or  pity 
yourselves;  for  I  think  there  was  never  needle  touched 
with  a  loadstone  that  did  more  incline  to  the  north,  than 
I  do  to  Redgrave.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  idl  here 
well;  and  so  our  Lord  Jesus  preserve  you  there. 

Your  faithfullest,  poor 

Friend  and  Servant, 

H.  WOTTON.^ 

This  letter,  not  only  very  fairly  exhibits  Sir  Henry . 
Wotton's  epistolary  style,  and  political  sentiments,  at 
this  time,  but  is  also  curious  as  an  historical  document 
The  Parliament  it  commemorates  was  a  most  refractory 
one,  summoned  by  James  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
supplies,  and  dissolved  by  him  after  a  session  of  two 
months  only,  before  a  single  statute  had  been  framed* 
The  spirit  then  displayed  itself  which  afterwards  in- 
volved the  countfy  in  civil  war,  and  the  governmeiit 
in  destruction. 

In  February,  1615,  Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  again 
dispatched  to  his  residence  at  Venice,  but  beseems  to 
bave  bf  ^n  jprenously^  aqdwben  on  his  journey  ^r^ably 
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employed  in  various  affaini  of  st^te.    Of  these,  h^ 
gives  some  account  ia  the  following  letter :— * 

To  the  King,  1615. 

•*  May  it  please  your  sacred  Majesty — 

"  I  beseech  your  Majesty  to  pardon  rae  tf 
litUe  short  repetitiOD,  liow  I  have  spent  my  time  sinci 
my  departure  from  your  royal  sigbt^  because  I  glory 
in  ypur  goodness* 

"  I  have  been  employed  byyour  favour  in  four  seve- 
ral treaties,  differing  iir  the  matter,  in  the  instruments,   ' 
and  in^  the  affections. 

^'The  first  was  for  tiie  sequestration  of  Juliers, 
wherein  I  was  joined  with  the  French. 

"  The  second  for  the  provisional  possession  of  the 
two  Pretendents :  wherein,  contrary  to  the  compiamt  of 
the  gospel,  the  labourers  were  more  than  the  harvest* 

''The  third  for  a.  defensive  league  between  the 
United  ProvinOQS  and  the  United  Princes.  Who^ 
though  they  be  seperate  bodies  of  state,  do  now  by 
your  only  mediation,  make  one  body  of  strength. 
^  '<  The  fourth  was  for  the  composing  of  sotoe  dif- 
ferences between  your  own  and  this  people,  in  matter 
of  commerce  ;  which  hath  exceeded  the  other  three 
'both  in  length  and  difficulty.*'  .      » 

Bespecting  one  of  these  employments  he  addresses 
Sir  Edmund  Bacon  under  date  of  June  7,  1615,  as 
follows, — "  For  what  sin,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  was 
I  sent  hither  among  soldiers,  being  by  my  profession 
academical,  and  by  my  employment  pacifical.** 

He  remained  in  Venice  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  . 
«if  all  parties,  until  the  year  1618,.  when  he  solicited 
the  Vvke  of  JBujckbgham,  whom  hie  calls  his  most 
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lioiioiiiedLord  and  Patibii»  to  proenre  him  leave  to  ve- 
turn  home  Ibr  a  few  weeks,  oa  hb  own  priyate  affiiifs; 
which  appears  to  have  been  granted  to  him. 

About  this  time  occorred  the  unforiunate  election  of 
the  Count  Palatine^  son  in  law  of  James,  to  the  crown 
of  Bohemia,  inrolnog  that  pacific  monarch  in  jifficiil- 
lies  irum  which  he  wanted  the  necessary  energy  to  exr 
tricate  himself.     Sir  Henry  Wotton  being  preparad  to 
return  to  his  residence  at  Venice,  when  the  affiur  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  Palatine  was  drawing  to  a 
-crisis,  and  military  powers  had  been  assembled  on 
both  sides,    was  selected  to  make  a  final  attempt  at 
'pacification.      Dignified  with  the  title. of  embassador 
tetraonKaaiy  to  the  Emperor,    and  fttmiebed  wkh 
instructions  which  display  ihe  moderation  and  prudenoe 
of  his  royal  master,  he  anived  at  Vletttta  in  August 
1620,  and  immediatdy.  oennmenced  negociations,  at 
-first  with  some  appearance  of  success.    These  hopes 
were  however,  of  short  duratioa ;  the  sword,  had  been 
drawn,    and  the  ra^h  and  iU-judging  friends  of  the 
Palatine,  venturiBd  to  commit  his  fortunes  to  the  chanee 
of  a  battle,  when  victory  decided  in  favour  of  hb 
more  powerful  adversary.    Thb  happened  in  Xotobf 
iier ;  Sir  Henry  Wotton  continued  to  reside  at  the 
Emperor^s  court  until  the  end  of  the  next  month,  when 
finding  his  efforts -vain,  according  to  the:  tenor  of  hb 
instructions,  he  proceeded  to  Lis  destination  at  Venioe« 

On  taking  leave  of  the  Emperor,  an  incident  occurred 
highlj^  honourable  to  the  embassador,  which  cannot  be 
better  related  than  in  the  words  of  his  honest  bior 
grapher:-*- 

''  Sir  Heniy  seeing  the  fate  of  peaee  altered  by  that 
^i^ry,  prepared  fer  a  removal  firom  that  court;  and  at 
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liis  ^partur^  from  tbe  Emp^toc,  ^^as  tobold  as  to  .Nr 
ittember  him^^-^at  the  «vettts  of  eyery  battle  move  on 
the  unseeD  trheels  of  fortuae,  <wbiek  are  at  this  miaitte 
up,  and  down  the  next :  aad  therefore  humbly  advised 
him  to  use  his  victory  so  soberiy,  as  still  to  put  on 
thoo^hts  of  peace*  'W^ch  advice^  though  it  seemed 
'fdbe  spoke  with  some  paihsion^  his  dear  mistress,  the 
Qaeen  of  BohenMa,  being  conoemed  in  it»  was  yet  taken 
in  good  part  by  the  Emperor,  who  replied, — that  he 
would  consider  his  advice :  and  though  he  looked  upon 
the  King  his  master  aa  an  abettor  of  his  enemy  the 
Paubgrave ;  yet  for  Sir  Henry  himself,  his  behaviour 
had  been  duch,  during  the  manage  of  the  treaty,  that  he 
lodi:  him  to  be  a  person  of  much  honour  and  merit, 
^md  did  Hierefore  desire:  hun  to  acce|>t  of  that  jewel, 
as  a  testimony  of^his  good  opinion  of  him,«~which  was 
a  jewel  of  diamonds,  of  more  than  a  thousand  pounds. 
*<  This  jewel  was  received  with  all  outward  circum- 
stances and  terms  of  honour,  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton : 
bnt  the  next  morning,  at  his  departure  from  Vienna, 
at  his  taking  leave  of  the  Countess  of  Sabrina,  an 
Jtalianlady,  at  whose  house  the  Emperor  had  ap- 
-pointed  him  to  be  lodg^^*  and  honourably  entertained^ 
he  acknowledged  her  merits,  und  besought  her  io  ao* 
oepfr  of  Utat  jewd,  as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude  for 
hertsivilitiias;  presenting  her  with  the  same  that  was 
.given  him  by  the  Emperor :  which  being  suddenly  dif- 
Ysovered^  and  toM  to  the  Emperor,  was  by  him  taken 
fat  a  high  afiront,  and  Sir  Henry  Wottoii  told  so  by  a 
messenger..  To  whiish  he  .replied, — ^that  though  he 
received  it  with  thankfulness,  yet  he  found,  in  himself 
ta  indisposition  to  be  the  butler  for  any  gift  that  came 
from  an  enemy  t»  his  royal  mistiess^  tbe  Queeaof 


Bobpmia;  for  so  she  ^as  pleased  he  should  alwajs 
call  her."  '  . 

The  following  admirable  Poem,  which  was  certainly 
compQscd  about  this  tirue^  by  Sir  Henry  Wottoo,  form« 
a  becoming  sequel  to  the  narration  of  this  gallant  and  . 
#p]iit§d  act  of  self-denial : —  '       ;» 

On  his  Muiren,  the  <^(een  of  Bohem^.  " 

Von  meaner  beauties  of  the  night. 
That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes. 

More  by  your  nhmber  than  your  li^t ! 

You  common  people  of  the  skies !  « 

What  are  you  when  the  sun  shall  rise  ? 

You  curious  chanters  of  the  wood» 

That  warble  forth  dame  Natur^  lays*.  - 

Thinking  your  voices  understood 

By  your  we^tk  accents  I  wba^s  yon*  ptaise 
When  Philomel  her  voice  shall  raise  f 

•  You  yiolets,  that  first  appear 

By  your  pure  purple  mantles  knoivv»i 
Like  the  proud  virgins  of  the  year,^ 
As  if  the  spring  were  all  yqnr  owa  I 
What  are  you  when  the  rose  4s  blowii  ? 

So,  when  my  mistress  sbaU  be,  se.^xij^  ,      .     * 

In  form  and  beauty  of  her  mind/ 

By  virtue  firsf,  then  choice  a  Quieen ! 
Tell  me,  if  she  were  not  designM 
Th'  eclipse  and  glory  o£  hf«  kind!   i   ; 

p.  W. 

*  Let  not  out  readers  mistake  thifi^  fi^q^l^t  little  po^ei^, 
for  aneffusion^of  the  tender  passion.  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
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was  never  accused  of  being  a  platonic  lorer,  and' 
at  the  time  of  its  composition  was  a  grave  diplomatist 
of  the  age  of  fifty-two.  It  proceeded  from  a  feeling 
of  chivalrous  loyalty ;  and  when  connected,  as  it 
always  should  be,  with  the  anecdote  of  the  jewel, 
forms  together  a  trait  in  his  character,  which  the  mind 
may  contemplate  with  unmixed  delight.*"^ 

Sur  Henry  Wotton  does  not  make  much  figure  as  a 
Jadies'  knight,  either  in  prose  or  poetry.  In  an  age, 
when  every  votary  of  the  Muse  attuned  his  lyre  to 
notes  of  love,  he  has  left  upon  record  only  one  memo* 
rial  of  his  susceptibility,  and  as  that  relates  to  some 
disappointment  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  it  is  rather 
severe  upon  the  sex.     Walton  entitles  it. 


*  Some  of  his  letters  to  the  Qaeen  of  Bohemia  4ire  printed 
in  the  "  R^oiffi."  The  following  is  sabjoined  as  a  specimen 
of  their  style:— 

1026. 
«  Mott  respUndeni  Queen,  etfen  in  the  darknes*  of  Fortune. 

« I  most  hambly  salate  ytqr  majesty  again,  after 
the  longest  silence  that  J  have  ever  held  with  yoo,  since  I  first 
took  into  my  heart  an  image  of  yoor  excellent  virtues.  My 
thORghto  indeed  have  from  the  exercise  of  outward  duties  been 
confined  within  myself,  and  deeply  wounded  with  my  own 
private  griefs  and  losses ;  which  I  was  afraid,  if  I  had  written 
sooner  to  your  majesty,  before  time  had  dried  them  up,  would 
have  freshly  bled  again.  And  with  what  shall  I  now  entertain 
yow  sweet  spirits?*' 

"  The  last  and  inwardest  oonsolation  that  I  can  represent  to 
yoir  Majesty,  is  yourself,  your  own  soul,  your  own  virtues, 
yoor  own  Christian  constancy  and  magnanimity:  whereby  your 
nwjesty  hath  exalted  the  glory  of  your  sex,  conquered  your  . 
affections,  and  trampled  upon  your  adversaries.  Toconcftide. 
yon  have  shewed  the  world,  that  though  you  were  born  within 
the  chance,  yet  withont  the  power  of  fortune.'^ 
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l^A  Poem  wrinm  by  Sir  Henry  WoHtm  in  Ms  YauihJ^ 

Oh !  fiuthless  world,  and  thy  more  fiiithless  part 

a  woman's  heart ! 

'The  true  shop  of  variety,  where  sits 

nothmg  but  fits 

And  ferera  of  desire^  and  pangs  of  love, 

which  toys  remore. 

Wlqr  was  she  bom  to  please,  or  I  to  trust 

words  writ  in  dust  ? 

Offering  her  efes  to  govern  my  despair 

my  pains  for  air ; 

And  fruit  of  time  rewarded  with  untruth 

the  food  of  youth. 

Untrue  she  was :  yet  I  believed  her  eyes,'— 

instructed  spies, — 

mi  I  was  taught  that  love  was  but  a  school 

to  breed  a  fool. 

Or  sought  she  more  by  triumph  of  denial 

to  make  a  trial 

How  far  her  smiles  commanded  my  weakness  ? 

yield  and  confess. 

Excuse  no  more  thy  folly ;  but  for  cure 

blush  and  endure 

As  well  thy  shame,  as  passions  that  were  vun, 

'  and  think  'tis  gain 

To  know,  thatlore  lodged  in  a  woman's  breast» 

b  but  a  guest. 

H.  W. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  not  married ;  and  there  is 
only  one  intimation  of  such  an  event  ever  being  pro* 
bable  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  to  be  found  in  toy^^ 
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part  of  ibe  volmoe  deroted  io  hi?,  iQ^inprx;  w^cbi^^ 
th^  following  passage  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Edmund  Bacon 
of  tbe  date  of  1612  or  1613*  **  In  four  Uflk  j«u  knen- 
tioned  a  certatn  courtier  t^at  seemed  to  have  spoken 
somewhat  harshly  of  me :  I  ha^e  agqeta  atthe  man ; 
and  though  for  him  to  speak  of  such  as  I  am,  in  any 
kind  whatsoever,  wa»  a  favour  ;  y«l  I  wondec  Iko^  I 
am  fallen  out  of  his  estimation,  for  it  is  not  long  since 
he  offered  me  a  fair  match  with  Iim  own  tribe>  and 
much  addition  to  her  fortune  out  of  his  private  bounty « 
When  we  meet,  all  the  world  to  nothisig  we  ibiil  Imigh ; 
and  in  truth,  sir,  this  world  is  worthy  of  nothing  else.** 
During  Sir  Henry  Wotton'«  remdence  at  Yiebna, 
the  following  correspondence  occurs,  memorable  for 
the  celebrity  of  the  parties  conceroed  in  it. 

^*l4^d  Bqqon  to  Sir  Benry,  Wotton* 

**  My  very  good  Cousin — 

"  Your  letter,  which  I  received  from  your  Lord* 
ship  upon  your  going  to  sea,  was  more  than  a  com- 
pensation for  any  former  omission ;  and  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  entertain  a  correspondence  with  you  in  both 
kinds,  which  you  writ  of :  for  the  latter  whereof  I  am 
now  ready  for  you,  having  sent  you  some  ore  of  that 
mine.  I  thank  you  for  your  favours  to  Mr.  Meawtus^ 
and  I  pray  continue  the  same.  So  wishing  you  out  of 
that  honourable  exile,  and  placed  in  a  better  oib,  I 
ever  rest; 

Your  Lordship's  afiectionate  Kinsman, 
And  assured  Friend, 

FR.  VERULAM  Canc^^ 
Ycfk  Haute,  Oct  20,  1620. 
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"  Sir  Henry  Woti<m  to  L^d  Bacon. 
**  Right  Honourable,  and  my  v«ry  good  Lord— 

**  I  hare  yovr  Lordship's  letters,  dated 
the  20kh  of  Oetober,  aad  I  have  withal  by  the  care  of 
my  Couski,  Mr.  Thomas  Meawtis,  and  by  your  own 
special  favour,  three  copies  of  that  work,*  wherewith 
your  Lordships  hath  done  a  great  and  ever-living  benefit 
to  all  4he  children  of  nature ;  and  to  Nature  herself,  ia 
her-  uttermost  extent  and  latitude,  who  never  before  had  so 
Bobte'  nor  so  true  an  interpreter,  or,  as  I  am  readier  to 
9tyle  yoor  Lordship,  never  so  inwtird  a  secretary  of  her 
•sbinet :  but  of  your  said  work,  which  came  but  thin 
week  to  my  hands,  I  shall  find  occasion  to  speak  more 
hereafter ;  having  yet  read  only  the  iirst  book  thereof, 
and  a  few  aphorisms  of  the  second.  For  it  is  not  a 
llauqiist/  that  me^  may  superficially  taste,  and  put  up 
the  rest  in  their  pockets :  but  in  truth,  a  solid  feast, 
which  requiceth  due  mastication.  Therefore  when  I 
have  onee  myself  .perused  the  whole,  I  determine  to 
have  it  read  piece  by  piece  at  certain  hours  in  my  do- 
Biestic  college,  as  an  ancient,  author, — for  I  have 
learned  thus  much  by  it  already,  that  we  are 
extremely  mistaken  in  the  computation  of  antiquity,  by 
seafdung  it  backwards,  because  indeed  the  first  times 
were  the  youngest ;  eppeciaHy.  in  points. of  natural  dis- 
covery and  experience.  For  though  I  grant,  that  Adam 
kiieir  the  natun^s  of  all  beasts,  and  Solomon  of  alt 
l^kMts,  not  only  more  than,  any,  but  more  than  all 
Siaee  tbe^  time ;  yet  that  was  by  diving  infusion,  and 
Ihevefeffe  they  did  not  need  any  such  Organum  as^  your 
Lordship hath^  nnw  delivered  to  the  world;  nor  w^ 
r,  if  they  had  left  us  the  naemories  of  their  wisdonK 

'   •Tke»NoviMiiOrg«MiSi^'' 
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**  But  I  am  gone  farther  than  I  meant  in  speaking  of 
this  excellent  labour,  while  the  delight  yet  I  ftel,  and' 
even  the  pride  that  I  take  in  a  certain  congeniality,  as 
T  may  term  it,  with  your  Lordship's  studies,  will  scant 
let  me  cease :  And  indeed  I  owe  your  Lordship,  even 
by  promise,  which  you  are  pleased  to  remember,  there- 
by doubly  binding  me,  some  trouble  this  way;  I  meas, 
by  the  commerce  of  philosophical  experiments,  which 
surely,  of  all  other,  is  the  most  ingenious  traffic; — 
therefore,  for  a  beginning,  let  me  tell  your  Lordship  a 
pretty  thing  which  I  saw  coming  down  the  DanQbe» 
though  more  remarkable  for  the  application,  than  the^ 
theory.  I  lay  a  night  at  Lintz,  the  mir>tropoKs  of  the 
higher  Austria,  but  then  in  very  low  «s1»te,  havings 
been  newly  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  who  ^Man- 
dieniefortund,  was  gone  on  to  the  late  effects :  there  t 
found  Keplar,  a  man  famous  in  the  sciences,  as  your 
Lordship  knows,  to  whom  I  purpose  to  convey  finom 
hence  one  of  your  books,  that  he  may  see  we  have 
some  of  our  own  that  can  honour  onr  King,  as  well  as 
he  h&th  done  with  his  ^  *  Harmanica/'  In  Uiis  man'li 
study,  I  was  much  taken  with  the  draught  of  a  land- 
soip  on  a  piece  of  paper,  methoughts  masteriy  done : 
whereof  inqdiring  the  author,  he  bewrayed  with  a 
smile,  it  was  himself ;' adding,  he  had  done  it,  iVoi» 
ianquam  Piciar,  ted  ianqkam  Mathematicus.  This  «tt 
me  on  lire :  at  fast  he  told  me  how.  He  hath  a  litde 
black  tent,  of  what  stuff  is  not  much  importing,  which 
hecan  suddenly  set  up  where  he  will  in  a  field,  and 
it  is  convertible,  like  a  windmill,  to  all  quarters  at 
j|>leasure,  capable  of  not  much  more  than  one  man,  as 
I  conceive,  and  perhaps  at  no  great  ease ;  exactly  close 
and  dark,  save' at  ime  hole,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
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10  th6  diametety  to  which  he  applies  a  long  peraptictive 
tru&ky  with  a  convex  glass  fitted  to  the  said  hole^  and 
the  concave  taken  out  at  the  other  end,  which  extendeth 
to  about  the  middle  of  this  erected  ,tent>  through  which 
the  visuUe  ipadiations  of  all  the  objects  without,  are  intro- 
mittedy  falling  upon  a  paper,  which  is  accommodated 
to  receive  them,  and  so  he  traceth  them  with  his  pen  in 
their  natural  appearance,  turning  his  little  tent  round  by 
degrees,  till  heiiath  designed  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
field.  This  I  have  described  to  your  Lordship,  because 
I  think  there  might  be  good  use  made  of  it  for  Cborogra- 
plly ;  for  otherwise,  to  make  landscips  by  it  were  illiberal ; 
though  surely  no  painter  can  do  them  so  precisely. — > 
Now,  from  these  artificial  and  natural  curiosities,  let 
me«  little  direct  your  Lordship  to  the  contemplation  of 
fortune* 

**  Here,  by  a  slight  battle,  full  of  miserable  errors, 
if  1  had  leisure  to  set  them  down,  all  is  reduced,  or 
near  the  point.  In  the  Province,  there  is  nothing  but 
of  fluctuation  and  submission,  the  ordinary  conse- 
quences of  victory ;  wherein  the  triumphs  of  the  field 
do  not  so  mpch  vex  my  soul,  as  the  triumphs  of  the 
pulpit;  for  what  noise  will  now  the  Jesuit  disseminate 
more  in  every  corner,  thanFt^m  Causa  Deoplacuit; 
which  yet  was  but  the  Gospel  of  a  Poet:  No,  my 
Lord,  when  I  revolve  what  great  things  Zisca  did  in 
the  first  troubles  of  his  country,  that  were  grounded 
upon  conscience,  I  am  tempted  to  believe  the  all-dis- 
tinguishing eye  hath  been  more  displeased  with  some 
human  affections  in  this  business,  than  with  the  business 
itself. 

"  T  am  now  preparing  my  departure  toward  my  other 
employment;  for  in  my -first  instructions  I  had  a  power 
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td  go  henc6^  when  this  controversy  should  be  decided, 
either  by  ^treaty »  or  b^  fortune;  whereof  now  the  worser 
means  have  perverted  the  better. 

**  Here  I  leave  the  French  embassadors  upon  the 
stage,  as  I  found  them;  being  willing,  quod  solum 
superett,  to  deal  between  the  Emperor  and  Bethlehem 
Gabor,  with  whom  f  have  nothing  to  do,  as  he  is  now 
singled. 

''  Betwixt  this  and  Italy  I  purpose  to  collect  the 
memorablest  observations  that  I  have  taken  of  this  great 
afRsdr,  &nd  to  present  a  copy  thereof  unto  your  Lord- 
ship's indulgence,not  to  your  severe  judgment. 

**  The  present  £  cannot  end,  though  I  have  too  much 
usurped  upon  your  precious  time,  without  the  return  of 
my  humble  thanks  unto  your  Lordship,  for  the  kind 
remembrance  of  my  cousiy,  Mr.  John  Meawtis,  in 
,  your  letfer  to  me,  and  of  your  recommendation  of  him 
before ;  being  a  gentleman,  in  truth,  of  sweet  condi- 
tions and  siting  abilities  :  I  shall  now  transport  him 
over  the  Alps,  where  we  will  both  serve  your  Lordship 
and  love  one  another.  And  so  beseeching  God  to 
bless  your  Lordship  willk  long^life  and  honour,  I  hum-, 
bly  rest, 

•    Your  LordshipV 

The  negociation  at  Vienna,  as  it  was  much  the  most 
importanc,  so  it  appears  to  have  be^n  the  last  state 
a£fair  in  which  Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  engaged.  He 
returned  to  his  residence  at  Venice  i<i  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  162a,  where  from  the  length  of  his  empk)y-* 
ment,  he  had  become  in  a  great  measure  naturalised. 
He  seems  however^  from  this  time,  to  have  occupied 
lumself  less  in  political  btusiness,  and  tp  have  iad^ilged 
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hislMitisessforUteraliifleaiid^t^  ^nkik.  In  Deoeaiber 
1022  be  aAkessed  a  letter  lx»  the  kin^,  with  the  Mgaan 
ture  of  OiOtavio  Baldi^  aoaoimaiog  Yas  intentioB  <of.^ 
compostt^^  a liieloiy  of  Veaiee^  audiiidosiog a  specwiea 
of  tlie  pnefiH^,  writtea  in  ihe  la4ui  Laoguage,  for  ike 
reyal  approbiajLion.  Thicr  iaieatioo  flees  not  apipisaff  io 
have  b^en  carried  iipto  efieat;  whieh  k-  to  be  i»g|patted»« 
Sir  Hepry  Woltoo  beiag  oeftaiaiy  weii  qaalifiedllcn  the 
task,  aad  bis  lo^^  aupenor  to  hia  Eoglii^  styles  Soma 
few  detaichfid  papers  on  VeaetiaD  sabjcote  are  {HPeserved 
in:  tlifi  '<Reiiqai»,"  but  they  are  not  of  miicb  yuktfBu 

Sir  Heary  Wotton  al  thia  period  of  hia  lifeseeisa  to 
have  paid  his  court  to  the  Di|ke  of  Buddnifbaoi  with 
nntch  assidtfity.  ThfiioUawiag  iettera  exhibit  ateonip 
tnata  of  character. 

To  the  Duke.     ^ 

"  My  iiost  honoured  i^d  aqd  Vi^m^ — 

"  Thes^  poor  fines  ^ilj  be  pre^e^e^  imM^ 
your  lordship  by  n^ ,  i^phew,  one  <^  yeui^  obliged  s^- 
Tfints ;  and  witji^^  some  deseripti^Q*  m  I  hm^  pvf^y^ 
hiip^  of  my  k>ng  iafi>iqities»  which  have  czast  me  behi^ 
in  many  pnvate^  t^nd  often  interrapted  even  my  public 
duties ;.  with  which  yet  I  do  rather  seek  te  excise  some 
other  defects  of  service,  than  my  i^itenee  towards  your 
lordship.  For  to  ^mpprtune  your  lordship  seldom  witb 
my  pen,  is  a  choiee  in  me,  and  not  a  disease,  It^ayiqg 
resolved  to  live,  at  what  distance  soever  from  yQur 
sitght,  like  one  who  had  w«U  studied  befoi:e  I  c^une 
hither,  bow  secure  they  are  whom  yoi|  onc^  voiicth 
safe  any  part  of  your  love. 

And' indeed  I  am  well  ooii4r»«d  therein  by  your  <kwi^ 
gNQkcjui^H^  Ums  i  Sm  tb^reby  1 1^  thiaft  y<H4r  lord^hif  hftd 
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me  in  your  meditation,  vrhea  I  scaiit  remembered  m  jifelf^ 
In  answer  of  which  letter,  alter  some  respite  from  min^ 
own  evih,  I  have  deputed  my  said  nephew  tore-deliver 
my  fortune  into  your  noble  bauds,  and  to  assure  your 
lordship  that  as  it  should  be  cheerfully  spent  at  your 
command,  if  it  were  present  and  actual,  from  whose 
meditation  I  have  derived  it,  so  much  more  am  I  bound 
to  yield  up  unto  your  Lordship  an  absolute  dispositioB 
of  my  hopes :  but  if  it  shall  please  you  therein  to  grant 
me'any  part  of  mine  own  humour,  then  I  Would  rather 
wish  some  other  satisfaction  than  exchange  of  office  : 
yet  even  in  this  point  likewise,  I  shall  depend  on  your 
wiU,  whiidi  your  lordship  tnay  indeed  challenge  from 
me,  not  only  by  an  huihble  gratitude  and  reverence  due 
to  your  most  worthy  person ;  but  even  by  that  natural 
charity  and  discretion  which  T  owe  myself :  for  what 
do  I  more  therein,  than  only  remit  to  your  own  ar- 
bitrement  the  valuation  of  your  own  goodness  ?  1  hare 
likewise  committed  to  my  aforesaid  nephew  sonde  me- 
morials touching  your  lordship^s  familiar  service,  as  I 
may  term  it,  in  matter  of  art  and  delight*  But  though 
I  have  laid  these  offices  upon  another,  yet  I  joy  with 
mine  own  pen  to  give  your  lordship  an  acconnt  of  a 
gentleman  worthier  of  your  love  than  I  was  of  the 
honour  to  receive  him  from  you.  We  are  now,  after 
his  well  spent  travels  in  the  towns  of  purer  language^ 
mamed  again  till  a  second  divorce,  for  which  I  shall 
be  sorry  whensoever  it  shall  happen.  For  in  trutli  my 
good  lord,  his  conversation  is  both  delightful  and 
fruitful;  and  I  dare  pronounce  that  he  will  return 
to  his  friends  as  well  fraught  with  the  best  observBttons 
as  any  that  hath  ever  sifted  this  country  ;'  which  indeed 
doth  need  sitting,  for  there*isbofh  flour  aDd  torn  m  it. 
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e  hath  difided  Us  abode  betweenjYiena  and  Some : 
the  rest  ofhis  time  was  for  the  most  part  spent  in  motion. 
I  think  liis  purpose  to  be  to  take  the  French  tongae  in 
his  way  homeward^  but  I  am  persuading  with  him  to 
nsd^e  Brussels  his  seat,  both  because  the  French  and 
Spanish  languages  are  familiar  there ;  whereof  the  ono 
will  be  after  Italian  a  sport  unto  bun,  so  as  he  may 
make  the  other  a  labour :  and  for  that  the  said  town  is 
now  the  scene  of  an  important  treaty,  which  I  feaJr  wiH 
last  till  he  come  thither ;  but  far  be  from  me  all  omingos 
conceit  I  will  end  with  cheerful  thoughts  and  wishes; 
beseedung  the  Almighty  God  to  preserre  your  lordship 
in  health,  and  to  cure  the  public  diseases.  And  so  I 
€Ter  lemailt 

Youi:  Ijordship's  most  doYOted 
And  obliged  Serrant, 

H,WOTTON,**^ 
Venice,  July  29,  1022. 

Tothelhate. 

"  My  most  honoured  and  dear  Lord — 

"  To  give  your  Lordship  occasion  to  exer- 
cise your  noble  nature,  is  withal  one  of  the  best 
exercises  of  mine  own  duty;  and  therefore  I  am  confi- 
dent to  pass  a  very  charitable  motion  through,  yout 
lordship's  hands  and  mediation  to  his  majesty. 

'*  There  hath  long  lain  in  the  prison  of  Inquisition,  a 
constant  worthy  gentleman,  viz.  Master  Mole ;  in  whom 
his  majesty  hath  not  only  a  right  as  his  subject,  but 
likewise  a  particular  interest  in  the  cause  of  his  first 
imprisonment :  For  having  communicated  bis  majesty's 
jounortal  work,  touching  the  allegiance  due  unto  sove-^ 
reign    princesi    with   a  Fiorentino    of    his   familiat 


tfi^piaifttAMe^  Ms  maa  UHAL:mAk4tkpnMoti  iJUBbms 
p«isMtge9^  M  «ro«biaig  fan  connxieBce^  he-took. o^eaimi^ 
1^  tii&  ae&t  liMft  iKkeomht  cMain  4cmbte  wiA  hi»  cm- 
tesMPt  mho  out  <>f  maiicicMs  twAmHy^  eaqavm^  M 

"  "MMUftp  die  said  Mote  was  gone  wftk  aiy  Laiti  Rma  r 
^feo»  ki^  tkis  0loiy  is  nol  without  •  falanve,  but  1  will  not 

'^Now  httTwglalfely' heard  tfial  >fais  ftia|es«^,  tit  the 
Mfitof  IhBowne«whateB]ii«B6ad»its>  bat  the  Vlovto^ 
liae  anongsd^thcm  IB  ▼cweeclfor  erne,  wee  pleaeed'  to 
^MArwaxe  rdliasement  to»eei«aiii  «ea(i^tiea  {^»Miid  el 
th^^fUnmm  faHh^I  Sntre^tkilten  a <settc«it  «p«n  it  th«l  in 
exchange  of  his  clemency  therein,  the  gf«M  Dake 
would  be  easHy  aioved  by  l&e^ing's  gracious  request, 
to  inteFcede  wtth  tbe  Pope  for  Master  Mole's  delivery  : 
Ite  Dlrhkft]  pnrpcKte,  if  it  shall  please  his  majesty  to  grant 
his  royal  letters,  I  will  see  the  business  dnly  pursued. 
And  so  needing  no  argunjieDts  to<x>mmend  this  propo- 
sition to  his  majesty's  goodness,  but  his  goodness  itself, 
I  leare  it  as  I  l^egan,  in  your  noble  hands.  Kow 
touching  your  lordship's  famifiai-  service,  as  I  may 
term  it,  t  have  sent  the  compliment  of  your  bargain 
upon  the  best  provided,  and  best  manned  ship  that  hath 
been  here  in  long  time,  calkd  the  Phoenit.  And  in- 
deed, the  cause  of  their  long;  stay  hath  been  foT  some 
siicih  vessel  as  I  might  trust.  About  v^bich  ^ince  I 
wrote  last  to  your  lordsliip,  I  resolved  to  fotl  back  to 
my  first  choice :  so  as  now  &e  oite  piece  is  the  t^otk 
of  Titian,  wherein  the  least  figui'e,  vi2.  the  child  in  tire 
Turgin'^s  fap  playing  with  a  bird,  is  dotie  worth  d!re 
price  of  your  expence  for  alt  four,  being  so  round,  that 
IlLnow  not  whether  I  shaif  c^l  it  a  piece  df  sauipture 


or  piotnre ;  and  so  Urely^  ttMita  nan  would  be  tempted 
to  doubt  whether  nature  or  art  bad  made  it     Thitiotber 
is  of  PiJma,  and  this  I  call  the  speaking  fieee,  as  your 
lordship  will  say  it  may  well  be  termed;  for  except  &m 
damsel  brought  to  David,  wbom  a  silent^  modeaty  did 
best  become,  all  the  other  j^gmes  are  in  discowsse  aifA 
action.    They  come  both  distended  in  their  i&ra^e^  s  ffur, 
I  durst  not  hazard  them  in  rowls,  the  youngeat  beiny 
25  years  old,  and  therefore  no  longer  supple  and  pliant. 
W«ith  tkem  I  hav4e  bees  bold  to  send  a  diA  of  grapes 
t«  your  noUe  nster,  ^  Coitfntesfr  *  of  *  Denbigb, -pr^* 
saalBuig  them  fira^to  y<Hif  iofdsliip»'s  view,  tbaA  yov  ikmy 
bef^leasedto  paaa.yoor  *ceitsave  whelher  Itallairs  can 
moke,  fruits  as  well  as  ileniings,  whiefa  is  tfafe  cominoii 
^fff  ^  their  pencils,     By^thk  gentlemair  I  hate  senft 
tb«  choicest  aieloii  seeds  of  all  knids>  ^viafich  bis  ma* 
jesfy'doth  expect,  as  I  bad  order  both  from  my  lord  of 
Holdevnofts^  and  from  M^.  Secretary  <3alvert.     And 
altlu>og^  ini^y  letter  to  bis  mi^esty,  whiefa  I  hope  by 
your  lordship's  favour,  hinself  shall  have  dic^  bonoor 
to  deliver,  together  witb  the  said   seeds,  I  bave  done 
him  ri^  in  his  due  attrilmtes;  yet  let  me  say  of  hiih 
farther,  as  ardHtects  use  to  speak  of  a  well  chosen 
foondatioR,  that  your  lordship  may  boldly  build  what 
fectuae  you  please  upon  bim,  for  surely  he  will  bear  it 
victooualy.    1  have  eommttted  to  him  for  the  1a^  place, 
apdvate  memorial  touching  myself,  wherein  I  'shall' 
humbly  beg  your  ^rdshtp's  intercession  upon  a  neces- 
sary motive.     And  so  with  my  heartiest  prayers  to 
beav^fi  £or  your^iotttHHral  IteaKhttnd  happiness,  I  best 
bunUyxest^ 

Your  LordrfnpV  evdlr 

OWfged  devdt^  Servant,  ' 
Venice,  Dec.  12.  1622.  H.W-*' 


'*  My  noble  Lord — 

''  It  is  one  of  iby  dudes  to  lell  your  lordslup 
t£at  I  have  sent  a  servant  of  mine^  by  profession  a 
pabter^  to  make  in  sdaroh  in  the  best  towns  through 
Italy ^  for  some  principal  pieces^  which  I  hope  may^ 
produce  somewhat  for  your  lordship^s  contentment  and; 
aervice.*'  '     ^'  ::  ^     -^^ 

The  lart  published  letter  in  the  leiies,  .written  fit>oi^ 
abroad,  is  of  the  date  of  1622-3,  addressed  to  tfa*- 
Barl  of  Holderaess,  and  oonlainiog  the  following  pasH.' 
sage :— -'^  Now»  for  mine  own  obligations  uiM  ygm 
Lordship,  whereof  I  have  frona  some  friends  at  home 
▼ety  abundant  knowledge^  .what  shall  I  say  ?    It  was 
in  truth,  my- Lord,  an  argument  of  .your  noble  nature, 
to  take  my  fortune  into  your  oare,  who  never  yet  made 
it  any  great 'part  of  mine  own  business.    I  am  a  poor 
student  m  philosophy,  which  both  redeemed  me  not 
only  from  the  envying  of  others,  but  even  4nm.  mneh 
solicitude  about  myself.     It  is  true,   that  my    most 
gracious  master  hath  put  me  into  «ivil  practice,  and  now 
after  long  service,  1  grow  into*  a  little  danger  of  wish«. 
ing  I  were  worth  son^what.     But  in  this  likewise  I  do 
quiet  my  thoughts :  for  I  see  by  your  LordshipV  so 
free  and  undeserved  estimation  of  me,  that  like  the 
crij^le,  who  had  lain  long  at  the  pool  of  Betbesda,  I 
shall  find  somebody  that  will  throw  me  into  die  water 
when  it  moveth." 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  returned  home  soon  after  the  date 
of  the  letter  above  quoted  from.  It  is  most  probable  he 
procured  his  recall,  with  the  intention  .  of  itoliciting 
some  provision  for  his  declining  years.    The  foUowinir 
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lelter  is  without  date,  bat  it  TVas  evidently  writtm  soon 
after  his  arriyal  la  England. 

To  the  Duke. 
^*  May  it  please  your  Grace, 

**  HaTing  some  days  by  sickness  been  de« 
firired  of  the  comfort  of  your  sight,  who  did  me  so 
much  honour  at  my  last  access,  I  am  bold  to  make 
these  poor  lines  happier  than  myself:  and  withal>  to 
represent  unto  your  grace,  whose  noble  patronage  is  my 
refuge  when  I  find  any  occasion  to  bewail  mine  own 
fortune,,  a  thing  which  seemed  strange  unto  me.  I  am 
told,  I  know  not  how  truly,  that  his  majesty  hath 
already  disposed  the  Venetian  embassage  to  Sir  Isaac 
Weake ;  ftom  whose  sufficiency  if  I  should  detract,  it 
would  be  but  an  argument  of  my  own  weakness. 

But  that  which  herein  doth  touch  me«  I  am  loth  to 
«ay  in  point  of  reputation,  surely  much  in  my  livelihood 
as  lawyers  speak,  is,  that  thereby  after  seventeen  years 
of  foreign  and  continual  employment,  eitlier  ordinary  or 
extraordinaiy,  I  am  left  utterly  destitute  of  all  pqssi* 
4)ility  to  subsist  at  homej  much  like  those  seal  fishes, 
which  sometimes  as  they  say,  oversleeping  themselves 
in  an  ebbing  water,  feel  nothing  about  them  but  a  dry 
shore  when  they  awake.  Which  comparison  I  am  fain 
to  seek  among  those  creatures,  not  knowing  among 
men,  that  have  so  long  served  so  gracious  a  master, 
any  one  to  whom  I  may  resemble  my  unfortunate 
bareness.  Good  my  lord,  as  your  grace  hath  vouch- 
safed me  some  part  of  your  love,  90  make  me  worthy 
hi  this,  of  some  part  of  your  compassion*  So  I  hum- 
Wy  rest.  Your  Grace's,  Sec 

H.WOTTON.'' 

v 
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The  sub^eqaent  ^dress  to  the  kui^  19  M^o  ^of  tlie: 
same  date,  though  published  without  aay •  It  distinotty : 
exhibits  the  object  Sir  Henry  Wotton  had  in  riew  in 
BoUciting  his  recal. 

**  To  hi$  sacred  Majesiy. 

*'  I  do  humbly  resume  the  ancient  manner,  which  wa# 
adire  Ccesarem  per  Libellum :  with  confidence  in  the 
cause/ and  in  your  Majesty's  gracious  equity,  though 
not  in  mine  own  merit. 

During  my  late  employment,  Sir  E.  P.  th^n  Master 
of  the  Kolls  died.  By  his  death  Sir  Julius  Caesar 
claimed  not  only  the  succession  of  that  place,  but  the 
gift  of  all  the  Clerkships  of  the  Chancery,  that  should' 
fall  void  in  his  own  time. 

Of  these  Clerkships  your  Majesty  had  formerly 
granted  two  reversions  :  the  one  to  the  late  Lord  Bruce ; 
for  which  Mr.  Bond,  secretary  to  my  Lord  Chancellor 
had  contracted  with  him.  The  second  to  me.  The 
said  Bond  ^got  his  grant  through  tlie  favour  of  his 
master  to  be  confirmed  by  Sir  Julius  Csesar  before  his 
entrance  into  the  'Kolls  :  but  through  my  absence  in 
your  majesty's  service,  and  want  of  pressing  it  in  the 
due  season,  my  grant  remained  unconfirmed,  though* 
your  majesty  was  pleased  to  write  your  gracious  letter 
in  my  behalf.  Which  maketh  me  much  bewail  mind 
own  case,  that  my  deserts  were  so  poor,  ^as  your  r6yal 
mediation  was  of  less  value '  for  me,  than  my  Lord 
Chancellor's  for  his  servant.  The  premises  considered, 
my  humble  suit  unto  your  majesty  is  ^his:  that  Sir 
JuliiVs  Cftsar  may  be  drawn  by  your* supreme  authority, 
to  confirm  unto  me  my  reversion  of  the  second 
clerkship,  whereof  I  have  ^  patent  under  your  great 
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mil.  ^Wtmekk  Ihftrejtist  cmifldeBce  in  your  majesty's 
gnice^  (Shiee  yoar  very  laws  do  r^tore  tifem  Uiat  have 
been  auy  ways  prejudiced  m  servicio  regis. 
Your  Majesty's 

Long  devoted 

Poor  Servant, 
H.  WOTTON/' 

Id  April  1623,  the  Provostship  of  Eton  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Murray.  Williams, 
tbe  Lord  Keeper,  notices  thb  event  in  a  letter  to  the 
9j^e  of  Buckingham,  his  master,  in  the  following 
terms^-T-"  Mr,  Murray  the.  provost  of  Eton,  is  now 
dead:  the  place  stayed  by  the  fellows  and  myself 
until  your  lordship's  pleasure  be  known.  Whomsoever 
your  lordship  shall  name  I  shall  like  of,  though  it  be 
Sir  William  Becker^  though  thb  provostship  never  de* 
scended  so  low.  The  king  named  to  me  yesterday 
morningy  Sir  Albertus  Morton,  Sir  Dudley  Carlton, 
and  Sir  Robert  Ayton,  our  late  Queen^s  secretary. 
But  in  my  opinion,  though  he  named  him  last,  his 
majesty  inclined  to  this  Ayton  most  It  will  rest 
wholly  upon  your  lordship  to  name  the  man.  It  is 
somewhat  necessary  to  be  a  good  scholar,  but  more 
that  he  be  a  good  husband,  and  a  careful  manager, 
and  a  stayed  man,  which  no  man  can  be  that  is  so 
much  indebted  as  the  Lord  of  St.  Albans."* — ^The  lord 
of  St.  Albans  was  the  famous  Bacon.  The  all-power- 
ful Buckingham,  to  whom  the  sycophant  prelate  ad- 
dressed himself,  paid  little  attention  to  his  intimation 
of  the  royal  inclinations.  Our  Kentish  courtier,  who 
"  ■     '         ^    '  ■ 

*  3acop'i  Works,  Vol.  3^  page  636,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Zoach. 
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selected  well  his  objects  of  worship,  had  gained  the 
influence  of  the  (ayourite,  and  by  his  command  he 
was  instituted  to  the  Provostship  July  26ih,  1024. — 
He  did  not  however  obtain  this  valuable  presentation 
without  some  sacrifice.  Walton  lells  us,  '*  by  means 
of  tlie  interest  of  all  his  friends,  and  quitting  the  King 
of  his  promised  reversionar^f  offices,  and  a  piece  of  ho- 
nest policy y  which  1  have  not  time  to  relate,  he  got  the 
grant  froin  his  majesty.*'  -* 

The  value  of  this  Provostship  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  is  uncertain.  It^  value  a  century  before,  is 
fixed  by  the  following  anecdote : — "  $ir  Thomas  Wyatt 
one  day  told  the  King,  that  he  had  found  out  a  living 
of  one  hundred  pounds  in  the  year  more  than  enough, 
and  prayed  him  to  bestow  it  on  him.  Truly,  said  the 
King,  we  have  no  such  in  England. — Yes,  Sir,  said 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  Provostship  of  Eton,  where  a 
man  has  his  diet,  his  lodging,,  his  horse-meat,  his  ser- 
vant's wages,  his  riding  charges,  and  one  hundred 
pound  besides.*'* — It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
situation  so  admirably  suited  to  a  retiring  statesman, 
should  be  eagerly  coveted. 

However  well  qualified  Sir  Henry  Wotton  might  have 
been  for  his  new  office  in  point  of  scholarship,  he  cer* ' 
tainly  was  deficient  in  what  the  Lord  Keeper  deemed 
the  more  necessary  qualifications  :  he  had  not  displayed 
the  con4uct  of  a  "  good  husband"  in  his  own  private 
afiairs,  and  though  perhaps  not  so  much  embarrassed  as 
the  ex-chancellor,  yet  he  was,  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment, oppressed  with  debts  of  long  standing.  The 

n  lioyd's  State  WortUies-^p.  79. 
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annuity,  derived  from  his  father*s  will  he  had  before 
disposed  of  to  his  brother^  tlie  Baron , — and  he  had 
expended  more  than  the  income  derived  from  his  state 
employments,,  in  generous  living,  and  indulging  in  his 
fondness  for  the  fine  arts.  When  he  took  possession 
of  his  apartments  in  the  College  of  Eton,  he  was  ac- 
tually without  the  means  of  furnishing  them/  There 
appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  arrears  of  money  due 
to  him  the  from  exchequer,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
exeriall  the  interest  he  had  at  court,  to  obtain  a  pay- 
ment of  £500  to  defray  his  temporary  expenoes. 

What  the  exact  nature  of  these  arrears  was,  does  not 
satisfactorily  appear ;  whether  portions  of  established 
salary  unpaid,  or  claims  of  remuneration  for  extraordi- 
nary expences  incurred  during  his  state  employments. 
Both  James  the  First  and  his  successor,  were,  it  is 
well  known,  constantly  necessitous,  but  it  is  too  nauch 
to  assert,  without  clear  proofs,  that  either  of  them 
would  suffer  au  old  and  faithful  servant  to  sue  in  vain 
for  claims  justly  due  to  him.  It  is  most  probable,  that 
the  arrears  sought  to  be  obtained  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
were  of  a  disputable  nature,  and  might  have  been  the 
payment  of  debts  incurred  by  him  in  his  public  capacity, 
where  his  established  salary  did  not  equal  his  expences. 
Dt.  Zouch,  in  a  note  appended  to  his  edition  of  Wal- 
■ton^s  lives,  has  quoted  the  following  passage  from | the 
Strafford  letters: — **  Sir  Henry  Wotton  is  at  this  time 
under  an  arrest  for  three  hundred  pounds,  upon  execu- 
tion, and  lies  by  it.  He  was  taken  coming  from  the 
K^rd  Treasiiirer^s,  soliciting  a  debt  of  four  thousand 
pounds  due  to  him  from  the  K^ing.*^— 'l*he  correctness 
of  this  assertion  niay  be  doubted.  In  a  petition  pre* 
sented  to  the  King  in  1628/  Sit  Henry  Wotton  giv^s 
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the  following  account  of  his  services  and  claims. — ^*  1 
serv^  the  King  your  father,  of  most  blessed  menaoryy 
from  the' time  be  sent  for  me,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  out  of  France,  twenty  years,  that  is,  ahnost 
now  a  third  part  of  my  life,  in  ordinary  and  extiaordi- 
nary  employments  abroad.  I  had  many  comforta- 
ble letters  of  his  contentment,  or  at  least,  of  bis 
gracious  toleration  of  my  poor  endeavours ;  and  I  had 
under  his  royal  hand,,  two  hopes  of  reversion.  The 
first,  a  moiety  of  a  six  clerk's  place  in  Chancery.  Tbe 
next  of  the  office  of  the  Rolls  itself.  Tbc^  first  of  these 
I  was  forced  to  yield  to  Sir  William  Beeche>,  upon  the 
)ate  Duke  of  Buckingham's  former  engagement  to  him 
by  promise,  even  after  your  majesty  had  been  pleased 
to  intercede  for  me  with  your  said  ever  blessed  father. 
And  that  was  as  much  in  value  as  my  Provostship 
were  worth  at  a  market.  The  other,  of  the  reversion 
of  the  Rolls,  I  surrendered  to  the  said  Duke,  upon 
his  own  very  instant  motion,  though  with  serious  pro- 
mise, upon  his  honour,  that  he  would  procure  me  some 
equivalent  recompence,  I  could  likewise  remember 
your  majesty,  the  losses  I  have  sustained  abroad,  by 
taking  up  moneys  for  my  urgent  use,  at  more  than 
twenty  in  the  hundred :  by  casualty  of  fire,  to  the  da- 
mage of  near  four  hundred  pounds  in  my  particular ; 
by  the  raising  of  moneys  in  Germany,  whe  eby  my 
small  allowance  when  I  was  sent  to  the  Emperor's 
court,  fell  short  five  hundred  pounds;  and  other  ways.'' 
He  goes  on  to  beg  some  portion  of  the  profits  de- 
rived from  the  office  of  the  Rolls,  **  towards  the  dis- 
charge of  such  debts  as  he  had  contracted  in  public 
services,  yet  remaining  upon  interest;''  and  the  *'  next 
good  Deanery  that  shall  be  vacant  by  death  or  remove.'^ 
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An  indirect  censure  is  passed  in  this  docament  upon 
the  conduct  of  his  good  lord  and  patron,  Buckingham  i 
but  nothing  is  said  of  |:he  bargain  concluded  When  he 
acquired  the  Proves  tship ;  which  appears  to  have  been 
given  hmi  as  an  equivalent  to  the  offices  he  had  been 
promised,  and  condiCionaHy,  that  he  should  on  such 
appointment  resign  his  claim  to  them :  this  is  expressly 
mentioned  by  his  biographer.  If  a  debt  of  several 
thousand  pounds  had  been  due  to  him,  it  is  most  pro- 
bab!e  it  would  have  been  included  in  his  statement  of 
his  claims  upon  (he  King,  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurs.  What  he  requests  of  the  King,  he  ''hum- 
bly begs,''  to  use  his  own  words,  from  his  *' royal 
equity,"  and  his  *'  very  compassion.^'  If  arred,rs  of 
salary  had  been  due  to  him,  he  might  have  demanded 
it  of  his  justice.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature 
of  his  claims,  it  is  certain  that  a  pension  of  £200  a  year 
was  settled  upon  him  immediately  after  his  petition  was 
presented ;  and  this  pension  was  increased  to  £500  two 
years  afterwards.  This  augmentation  was  made  in  a 
very  handsome  and  delicate  manner;  it  was  connected 
with  a  compliment  paid  to  his  literary  attainments  by 
the  king,  and  was  expressly  assigned  to  him  to  enable 
him  to  compose  the  ancient  history  of  England,  and  to 
bestow  £100  upon  the  amanuenses  and  clerks  neces- 
sary* to  be  employed  in  the  work.*  Upon  the  whole, 
there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton  had  as  little  cause  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of 
princes,  as  most  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
their  service.  His  employment  abroad'  was  of  his 
own  selection ;  and  it  might  probably,  with  prudent 

•  Acta  Regia— p.  815. 
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managenveBt,  haire  been^  as  profitable  to  him  as  it  cer- 
tainly was  pleasant.  He  chose  his  own  time  of  retirement 
and  in  a  few  months  after  his  return  home^  he  obtained 
an  appointment  in  every  respect  suited  to  his  habits^  and 
adapted  for  his  wants.  In  addition  to  this  he  receisred 
by  successiye  grants,  the  pensions  above  noticed. 

When  he  had  been  Provost  of  Eton  three  years^,  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  from  scruples  of  conscience,  entered 
into  holy  orders,  which  was  not  strictly  required  of 
him,  as  the  office  had  been  previously  held  by  laymen, 
though  considered  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Bishop.  It  is  most  probable  that 
Sir  Henry  had  private  views  in  assuming  the  clericaL 
«tole ;  we  have  seen  that  he  petitioned  the  King  for  the 
*'  next  good  Deanery,"  and  it  is  likely  that  he  aimed  at 
annexing  other  church  preferment  to  his  situation  of 
ProYOst.     In  this  he  was  however  disappointed. 

When  established  in  his  Provostship,  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  might  have  assumed  the  philosopher  bidden  adieu 
to  the  cares  of  the  world,  and  enjoyed  in  perfection  the 
oihim  cum  dignitate  so  much  the  object  in  perspective, 
of  all  enterprising  men.  But  he  was  oppressed  with 
debts,  which  harassed  his  mind,  and  destroyed  his 
independence.  He  had  been  too  long  engaged  in  po^ 
litics  to  withdraw  his  attention  entirely  from  the 
arena  pf  the  state ;  and  his  time  of  life,  and  growing 
infirmities,  checked  his  ardour  in  the  several  literary 
projections  in  which  he  at  different  times  indulged. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  enjoyed  the  Provostship  of  Eton 
fifteen  years,  and  died  in  November,  1639,  in  the 
72nd  year  of  his  age.  His  wilU  which  bears  date  two 
years  before  his  deaths  is  curious :  "  concerning  which/* 
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says  Walton,  ''  a  doubt  still  remains,  whether  it  dis* . 
covered  more  hohf  wit,  or  conscumable  policy.  Bat 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  his  chief  desif^  was  a  christian 
endeavour  that  his  debts  might  be  satisfied/'  In  this 
will,  he  bequeathed  legacies  of  pictures  and  other  valua- 
bles to  the  King,  Queen,  and  the  Prince  their  son; 
and  to  the  Archbishop  Laud  aud  Bishop  Juxon,  each  a 
valuable  picture.  Earnestly  requesting  the  prelates, 
that  they  would  intercede  with  the  King,  to  procure  an 
order  that  his  creditors  should  be  satisfied  out  of  his 
"  arrears  due  in  the  Exchequer."  It  is  satbfactoiy  to 
be  told  by  Walton,  that  his  honest  desires  were  ac-. 
compHshed. 

The  whimsical  epitaph  which  he  selected  for  his  mo- 
numental stone,  hardly  deserves  notice.  It  is  neither 
original,  elegant,  nor  just,  and  exhibits  the  declining 
faculties  of  old  age.* 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  a 
courtier  in  dangerous  times,*' — dangerous  for  honest  in* 
dependence,  sonnd  integrity,  and  dignified  conduct* 
The  king  he  served  was  a  weak  rain  man,  who  expected 
and  as  far  as  he  could  extqrted,  from  all  bis  agents, 
unconditional  submission ;  who  ruled  as  he  thought  by 
divine  right,  but  was  himself  governed  by  wortUesa 
favourites  and  abject  parasites ;  who  escaped  from  being 
a  tyrant,  by  being  in  his  nature  a  coward.  To  Jamea 
however,  more  than  to  any  king  that  ever  reigned  over 
it,  England  is  indebted,  and  to  his  pusillanimity,  or  if 
it  be  a.  more  decent  term,  his  pacific  disposition,  il 
owes  the  improved  constitution  of  government  it  now 
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enjoys.    The  genins  of  Kberty  to  which  his  regal  creeff 
at  first  gare  birth,  passed  itsinfoncy  uiimolested  and 
atttdned  an  unnatural  growth,  not  by  tde  nurture  he  af^^ 
toded  it,  but  by  his  forbearance.    He  well  knew,  and' 
his  coward  nature  trembled  at  the  presence  of  the  giant 
ia&nt,  but  his  fears  forbade  bhn  from  crushing  it  when 
yet  feeble  and  incapable  of  resistance,  by  the  weight 
of  arbitrary  power,  .and  it  throve  vigorously  in  privacy 
8tnd  retirement.*  During  his  reign  occasion  was  wai^ting^ 
to  call  forth  its  strength ;  in  that  of  his.  successor  it  was 
displayed  with  energy  iU-dir«cted,  and  all  the  rashness 
of  headstrong,  youth.;  but  ithad  now  attained  the  vigou^^ 


*  The  .different  character  of  the  times  in  the  reigny^of  Eliz- 

ifteth,  and  in  that  of  James,  was  never  better  drawn  than  by 

Clareimob,  in  Kis  reply  to  Sir  Henry  Wottoii's  partfUel  between 

.  the  £ari  of  Essex  and,  the  Duke  of  Buckiogham.    Of  the 

reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  remarks — 

"'Twas  an  ingehuons  nninqnisitive  time,  when  all  the  pas* 
aians  amd  affections  of  the  people  were  lapped  up  in  such  an 
innocent  and  hymble  obedience,  that  there  was  never  thele<uiC 
cdntestation  nor  rapituhition  vr'iih  the  Queen,  nor,  though  she^ 
^  tery  frequently  consulted  with  her  subjects,  any  fufther  re«r 
sons  urged  of  her  actions,  than  her  own  will/' 

In  the  reign  of  James,  on  the  contrary : — 

**  Twas  a  busy  quernlouR  forward  time,  so  much  degenerated 
him  the  purity  of  the  former,  that  the  people,  under  pretence 
of  reformation,  with  some  petulant  discourses  of  liberty,  which 
their  great  impostors  scattered  amongst  them,  like  false  glasses^ 
i0  iilaltipiy  their  fears,  extended  their  enquiries  even  into  tbo 
chamber  and  private  actions  of  the  King  himself.  Twas 
ftrange  to  see  how  men  atllicted  themselves  to  iind  oat  calami- 
lies  and  mischiefs,  whilst  they  borrowed  the  name  of  aom^* 
great  person  to  scandalise  the  state  they  lived  in.  A  geiMral 
disorder  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  commonwealth ;' 
liay,  the  vital  part  perishing,  the  laws  violated  by  the  judges^ 
religion  prophaned  by  the  prelates,  heresies  crept  into  the 
church,  and  countenanced ;  and  yet  all  this  shall  be  quicllly 
lectified  without  so  much  as  being  beholden  t9  (be  &!■$>  or 
consalting.  with  the  clergy." 
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pf  J!ianlv>od,  it  aci^iiirci  wisdom  by  jezperience,  fmd 
tycq^eding  tyrants  .^ove  .with  its  might  in  TiBio.  ^  J^ 
fucce^aful  courtier  under  such  a  kiuj;,  mn^'^t  b^  otglif/fj^ 
(bre,  and  3uch  an  one.  wa^  our  K^nti.sli  knight.  J^e^ 
pieeps  to  hare  placed  before  l|i^^)f  as  an  example  £9f{ 
iipit^tioo,  his  great  uocle  the  poliliqi^l  Dean  pf  Q^t^p- 
bury ;  like  him  h^  sought  empf  oyment  as  .a  .state  f(g^pA 
titf/oceiga  cpuriy  .aod  he  ail^^  iM  prgcMriDg  the  ^sf^^ 
r^ard  that  his  ancestor  obtaiff^;  **  a  gpp4  V^qfiqi^.'^ 
Sir  Heory  Wottoa  was  a  faithful  n^d  a.9  hpnest  ft^tVf^t^ 
99A  being  by  good  fortune  raippred  fiQi^  tfim  |;pnt«^JL-^ 
W^po  of  the  court  during  the  gD^^t^r  |iart  iof  fiis  a^fia 
VfB,  he  escaped  from  the  constant  exensi$e  of  thil 
q^^n^s  which  would  have  been  required  t#  preseryf 
astatioa  there.  AssucecMy  he  waBte4  th^  firi^iiieps j^f 
{krinciple  that  would  have  taught  him  to  desf^fse.  ;iu^ 
delation  so  obtained.  Some  aliow^ce  myst  be  m^e 
for  his  personal  necessities  which  appear  ^  ^11  tii9§8  ^ 
ha?e  been  pressing,  and  to  the  embarrassed  ^^t^  f>fi^^ 
oircumstanoes  we  may  in  charity  ^t^ril^^  mi^i/of 
that  adulation  which  in  the  latter  part  ^f  hif  lUe  \^^ 
lavished  with  a;n  unsparing  hand  upon  every  magi  t)if|f^ 
attained  power,  whether  Yilliers  or  BacQH^  or  "^il^i^mf, 
or  Weston.  JBlis  object  in  panegycisiag  such  jgf^eji  as, 
these  is  at  all  times  visible,  probably  for  its  attsy^m.^t^ 
at  jthet  moii^^nt  too  visible ;  be  sought  arrearii  d^e  to  hip, 
4rom' the  government; .  r<eward  Cor  service,,  apd,  ^e. 
means  of  extricating  himself  •  from  debt.  .Wi^  sii||ilar 
iateiMions  it, is  to  be  feared,  though  mt  90  gpeoly. 
avow.ed,,  he 'addressed  to  Charles  the  Isjt;,  up^j^  l^i^ 
return  irom  Scotland  in  1683,  a  per^oQal  p^i^egynp, 
04Miche4  in  ihef  most  fla^tteriog  teri^s  |ind  e;;^eIUshe4, 
M^Mhtfaegr#Get<^  Jloman langu.ag^.  - /,-,   , ',  >  / 
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TfaiB  was  the  weak  and  faulty  part  of  Wbtloii*^ 
diaiacter;  in  private  life,  abd  in  the  circle  of  his  friends 
iew  men  appear  to  more  advantage.  His  loyal  and 
almost  affectionate  attachment  to  his  mistress  the  nh^' 
fortunate  Oueen  of  Bohemia,  whom  he  always  addressed 
hy  the  title  of  **  Most  resplendent'  queen,  even  in  the 
darkness  of  fortune."  The  real  affection  he  b(>re  for 
Ids  nephew  Sir  Albeftus  Morton,  for  Sir  Edmund  Ba- 
con and  his  lady,  'for  honest  Nieholas  Pey,  for  his 
Chaplain,  for  whom  he  procured  from  the  king  a 
handsome  provision ;  for  his  domestic  friend  ^idtolas ' 
Oudart,  whom  he  informs  us  he  had  **  trained  Atom  a 
chOd,"  and  who  resided  with  him  until  his  death,  and 
last,  though  perha]ps  hot  least,  for  worthy  Isaac  Wilton 
are  all  honourable  to  his  memory,  and  disphiyed  in 
many  delightfril  traits  scattered  throu^outhis  publftfaed 
correspondence^  It  was  our  intention  to  have  made 
copious  extracts  from  these  parts  of  the  ''  Reliquise/' 
but  our  limits  warn  us  to  forbear. 

Tlie  literary  remains  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  are  not 
so  important  as  might  be  expected  from  the  situation's 
he  held,  and  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed  for  observation 
during  a  long  and  active  life.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  set  much  value  upon  the  efforts  of  his  pen,  if 
ajudgment  may  be  formed  from  what  he  ventured  to 
commit  to  the  press;  the  only  work  he  printed  being 
<<  The  Elements  of  Architecture."  This  was  published 
in  1€R24  and  was  most  probably  written  -during  his  re. 
iddence  at  Venice.  Being  the  first  work  of  its  kind  in 
England,  it  attracted  some  attention  on  its  appearance^ 
but  has  long  since  been  dirown  into  the  shade  by  sue* 
ceeding  efforts  of  more  value.  It  is  reprinted  by 
Walton  m  the  Bieliquae*    His  political  worik,  entitled 
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^'Tkfr  Stite'  of  ClinitttidoiB^^  Wfts  twice  printed  tAer 
hw.dwtiM  w  16§7  and  iOTT;  H  leems  to  be,  a  worii  of 
Bitte  nito>lifm»  tad  written  for  a  temporary  porpcNift* 
A  4raadatio«  oBim  latin  paaegjric  on  Charles  thtf  firsts 
bjl^aoMknown  pen^  was  also  printed  after  his  deatfi ; 
Md^tnor  mamiseripts  of  his  hand  are  said  to  be  in  e»» 
is|enae«;  one  a  jonrnal  of  his  sererd  embassies  to 
yenipe^foniieplyiirthe  library  of  Lord  Conway;  the 
oAberioii  the  sabject  of  dnelsy  in  the  library  of  the  Col- 
bgeofiAms* 

The  cdleetion  published  by  Walton  is  of  a 
jBiaeiAuieoas  chaiaeter,  and  the  Tarious  articles  are 
biiddied  togedier  wtthoat  any  attempt  at  arrangement 
The  meat  important  part  of  tt^  is  the  various  letters  and 
state  pap^s  from  whioh  the  preceding  account  has  been 
draWti)  and  extracts  given*.  The  papers  on  the  subject 
of  the  negooiation  at  Vienna  in  1620,  are  valuable  as 
bistoricaldocuqieBts;  these  are  dispersed  in  difiereat 
parts  of 'the  yolume.  Of  his  historical  essays,  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  are  those  devoted  to  the  memory 
o{  hia  powerful  patrons  the  Sari  of  Essex  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  coming  firom  such  a 
source  have  supplied  the  writers  on  the  period  in  which 
tbey  lived  with  genuine  materials.  Sir  Henry  Wottoa 
however,  viewed  the  conduct  of  Villters  with  a  partial 
eye,  and  has  probably  given  uS  only  the  better  parts  of 
his  character;  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  his 
friend  and  patron,  and  much  of  what  he  i^dvanced  was 
dictated.by  gratitude  or  prejudice.  We  are  t^d  by  * 
WaUon,  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  in  his  retirement^ 
i^editated  a  history  of  the .  reformation  under  Lutlier, 
f(^  which,  be  had  collected  materials,  but  Ihat  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  lay  the  work  aside  by  the  ki^gi  and 
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Mib(rititiiie  m  itt^teai-iKte  kklory  of  kis  oir»  6(Ai^ry . 
For  1fa»  purpose  as  we  liave^lmni/  a  liandsoM  potf- 
flkm  Was  iftssignedto  ym/lMitVery  bMe  ihiH^ys 
labour  renlaiits ;  be  was  too  iax  'ttdranced  in  life  tot 
sacba  task  as  tbis,  betirg  al  tbe  time  be  obtaiaed  bis 
pensioii  in  tbte  sixty-llurd  year  of  bis  age,  and  inlirfli'iii 
bealth*  On  tbe  subject  of  Venetian  bsstory  ihtve  are 
tkree  or  four  unimpditant  pikers.  Some  sligbt  materials 
ilso  are  preserved  towards  a  m<Nre  finisbed  treatise  on 
education^  wbicb  seems  to  bave  occupied  bis  leisure  ia 
4be  college.  His  paneg]rric  on  King  Cbarles;  two  re« 
ligioils  meditations ;  and  bis  poems  complete  tbe  Tolume. 

Walton  informs  us  tbat  Sir  .Henry  Wotton  destroyed 
many  papers  *^tbat  bad  passed  lus  pen,  both  in  die 
days  of  bis  youtb,  and  in  th^  busy  part  of  bis  Hfe/' 
duiing  bis  last  ilhiess*  'He  bimself  In  one  of  fab 
letters  of  the  date  of  ie2a,  makes  tfaie  fdlowing  re- 
m|dk« — **  I  bave  ransaeked  mbie  own  poor  papers  for 
some  entertainment  for  tbe  ^deen.^  (of  Bobemm) 
*'  TboKgb  it  be  now  a  miseiy  to  revisit  die '  laneies  9t, 
myyoutby  which'my  judgment  tells  iie  afe  all  too 
green,  and  my  glass  tells  me,  that  I  myself  am  grey»^ 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  prose  s^le  of  Sir 
Henry  Wotton.  It  exhibits  the  prevaibng  ftuills  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived?  bring  formal,  pedantic,  abound- 
ing mr  expletives,  deficient  in  grace,  and  void  of 
harmony. '  It  is  however,  supenor  to  that  of  8ir  Philip 
Sidney,  fully  equal  to  Lord  Bacon's,  and  peibaps 
little  i|iferbrta Clarendon's.  Some  of  the  selections  we' 
haveoflkeady  made  f«om  his  letters  inf^r  bis  considered ' 
favourable  spcicimenii,  as  thi^  appear  to  have  been' 
writtmwith  ariicb  ears  and  deliberation*  The  following 
exorcBum  to  his  '^' Life  aad  death  of  th«  Duke  of 
BueHingham,*'  is  in  bis  very  best  manner. 
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«<  I  A^mmam  to  writo^heUfetttid  the  end,  the  luitim 
mad.  di»  fectanes,  of  Qeovge  Villi^rs,  Duk«  of  BodL* 
iaghaiB;  eiieembg  him  worthy  to  be  registered  ainoiif 
the  great  examples  of  time  and  fbrtane.  Which  yel  I 
have  not  mideitakea  oat  of  any  waatoa  pleasure  in 
aune  own  pen;  nor  truly,  without  much  pondecittg 
wtib  myself  before  h^,  what  censures  I  might  incur. 
For  I  eould  not  be  ignorant  by  long  observation  bo& 
abroad  and  at  home,  that  every  where  all  greatness  of 
power  and  favour  is  cireilmvested  with  much  prejudiee. 
And  that  it  is  not  easy  for  writers  to  research  with  dne 
distinction  aa  they  ouf^t,  in  the  actions  of  emmesit 
personages,  both  bow  much  may  have  been  blemished 
bgr  the  envy  of  ottiers,  and  what  was  cori^pted  id  their 
own  f^city :  unless  after  the  period  of  their  splendour 
which  must  needs  dazzle  their  beholders,  and  perhaps 
oftentimes  themsdves,  we  could,  as  in  some  scenes  oC 
the  fttbuious  age,  excite.,  them  again,  and  confer 
awhile  with  Aeur  naked  ghosls.  Howler.,  for  my 
part,  I  have  no  servile  or  ignoble  end  in  my  preaent 
labour,  which  may  ctt  eMier  side  leatrsia  orembase 
my  poor  judgment.  I  will  theiefore  stear  as  evenly  aa^ 
I  can,  and  deduce  him  from  his  cradle,  throuf^  the 
desp^and  lubric  waves  of  state  and  court,  'till  he  wan 
awallowed  in  the  gulph  of  felality.^ 

We  come  now  to  the  leading  obje<^  of  the  present 
woik^— Sir  Henry  Wotton  as  a  poet— and  this  wiH  ao4 
detain  us  long.  What  may  have  been  the  character  of 
Ae  ^  fhncies  of  fans  youth,^  as  they  have  not  been  pre« 
served,  so  we  have  no  means  of  judging ;  but  we  may 
venture  to  infer  from  the  chreumstauces  of  his  hisloiy, 
and  the  ofcgects  to  which  he  applied  himself,  that  he 
was  not  of  the  poetic  temperament,  even  at  the  poetic 
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ag«.    He  was  abiernng,  butbisobsenratioiiswemfor 
the  most  part  sujpeffioiat.  JIe«tiidiedy.as€owleyi^tiaifai/ 
''nien  and  inaiuierfl/'  bat  witk  the  eye  of  a  pofiticnm^ 
rather  than  that  of  a  poet  or  a  philosopher;  looking  more 
to  actions  and  events  than  to  their  causes.     On  this 
aocoutait  it  is  to  be  presun^ed  that  he  would  not   have 
shone  either  as  a  historian,  er  as  a  votary,  of  the  mode, 
had  he  in  good  earnest  af^lied  his  mind  toi  one  >or  ^be> 
other  of  these  pursuits.    His  judgment,  withoot  being 
profound,  Would  have  curbed  his  imagination  ^  and  his 
reasoning  powers,  though   not  at  all  timei(  accUtAlSf 
would  nevertheless,  have  been  sufficient  to  check  the 
current  of  his  enthusiasm. 

The  *pdems  preserved  by  Walton  in  the  Reliquim 
Wottonianse,  are  few  in  number,  and  the  longest  dees  » 
not  contain  eighty  lines;  they  are  all,  with  the  ex6ep<- 
tipn  of  two,  written  at  an  ieidvanced'  peribd  of  his  life,  > 
on  slight  or  unimportant  occasions,    and  apparently 
with  little  Gflfort.    It  is  plain,  thhtif  Sir  Henry  Wofieii : 
possessed  poetic  strengdi,  he  did  net  .exert  it  m  siicht^f 
his  poems  as  e^re  extant,  but  We  strongly-siispeGt  t^t 
the  worthy  knight  with  eU  his  apparent  aettv^y,  was. 
in  truth,  deficient  in  energy,,  and  fond  of  ease.  .  The> 
compliiniBntary  stanzas  addressed  to  the  Queen  of  B<h  - 
hernia  are  worth  all  the  r^nainder,  and  oonstitiite  in  • 
fact,  slight  as  they  are,  the  only  inspired  poem  in  the 
ceiledion.    The  following  ase  the  best*  ' 

Tears  at  the  ^rave  of  Sir  ABertus  Morton,  wept  hy  Sir* 
Henry  Wotton. 

Silenc9>  in  truth,  would  speak  oiy  sprrows  best,, 

Toir. deepest  wounds  can  l^ast  their  feelings  iell; 
Yet  let  me  borrow  (jfom  mine  own  unrest* 
But  time  to  bid  him  whom  I  loved  faiewelll 
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^  tfiy  wfllhappy  fines !  yon  that  before 

Have  served  my  youth  to  veat  some  .wanton  cries^ 
And  novr  congealed  with  grief^  can  scarce  implore 

Strength  to  acc^nt^ — here  my  Albertus  lies } 

This  is  the  sable  stone,  this  is  the  cave. 

And  womb  of  earth  that  doth  his  corpse  embrace  i 

While  others  sing  his  praise,  let  me  engrave 
These  bleeding  numbers  to  adorn  the  place. 

Here  wiH  I  paint  the  characters  of  woe ! 

Her^  will  1  pay  my  tribnte  to  the  deadi 
And  here  my  faithful  tears  in  showers  shall  flow. 

To  humaqise  the  flints  whereon  1  tread. 

Where  though  I  mourn  my  matchless  loss  alone» 
And  none  between  my  weakness  judge  and  me ; 

Vet  even  these  gentle  walls  allow  my  moan. 
Whose  doleful  echoes  to  my  plaints  agree. 

jBut  is  he  gone?  and  iivel  ifayming  here 
As  if  sQme'muse  would  listen  to  my  lay, 

When  all  dbluned  sit  waiting  for  their  dear, 

And  bathe  the  banks  where  he  was  wont  to  play  t 

Swell  thou  in  endless  lights  discharged  soul ! 

Freed  now  from  nature  and  from  fortune^s  trust : 
While  on  this  fluent  globe  my  glass  shall  roll 

And  run  the  rest  of  my  remaining  dust. 

H.W. 

This  elegy  was  written  in  1626.    Sir  Albertus  Mor. 
toil  went  as  Secretary  to  his  uncle,  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
on  his  first  embassy  to  Venice.   He  was  afterwards  se- 
cretary to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia ;  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
council|-r«ad  at  die  time  of  hb  4eath,  in  Noremb^^ 
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1625,  Secretary  of  State.  Sir  Albertas  Morton  if 
freqaeotly  mentioned  in  hb  uncle's  letters,  ur  tenns^  of 
the  warmest  affection.  The  followmg'  passage  in  om 
addressed  to  Kicholas  Pey,  written  immediately  dfter 
his  death,  is  highly  honourable  to  all  parties : — ^'  Here, 
when  I  had  been  almost  a  fortnight  in  the  midst  of  much 
contentment,  I  received  knowledge  of  Sir .  Albertus 
Morton's  departure  out  of  this  world,  who  was  dearer 
unto  me  than  my  own  being  in  it.  What  a  wbund  it  is 
to  my  heart  you  will  easily  believe  .*  but  His  nndisputa* 
ble  will  be  done,  and  unrepiningly  received  by  all  His  ' 
creatures,  who  is  the  lord  of  all  nature  and  of  all  for* 
tune,  when  he  taketh  away  one,  and  then  another,,  'till 
tlie  expected  day  when  it  shall  please  him  to  dissolve 
the  whole,  and  to  wrap  up  even  the  heavens  itself  as  a 
scroll  of  parchment.  This  is  the  last  philosophy  that  we 
must  study  upon  earth.  Let  us  now  that  yet  remain, 
while  our  glasses  shall  run  by  the  dropping  away  of 
friends,  reinforce  our  love  for  one  another;  v^hich,  of 
all  virtues,  both  spiiitual  and  moral,  hath  the  highest 
privilege,  because  death  shall  not  end  it.''  / 

Onqbankas  I  sate  a  Fishing. — A  descripttoh  of  Spring. 

And  now  all  nature  seemed  in  love. 

The  lusty  sap  began  to  move  ; 

New  juice  did  stir  the  embracing  vines,  ^ 

And  birds  had  drawn  their  valentines : 

The  jealous  trout  that  low  did  lie. 

Rose  at  a  well  dissembled  fly : 

There  stood  my  friend  with  patient  dullt  * 

Attending  of  his  trembling  quill.  *     , 

Already  were  tiie  eaves  possessed 

With  the  «wift  pflgrimfs  dadbed  n^t; 
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The  groFes  already  did  r^oice 
Ja  Philomers  triumphant  Toice,        ' 
•    The  showers  were  short,  the  weafcbsr  miid;^ 
The  morBing^  fresh,  the  evening  smiled. 
The  fields  and  gardens  were  beset 
With  tulip,  crocus,  violet; 
And  now,  though  late,  the  modest  rose 
Did  more  than  half  a  blush  db^lose. 
Thus  all  looked  gay,  all  full  of  cheer. 
To  welcome  the  new-liveried  year. 

am 

The  friend  h^re  alluded  to  was  Isaae  T^alton^  tr&ose 
fondness  and  tal^t  for  fishing  hayej  rendered  :him  im- 
mortal. Perhaps  a  congenial  disposition  on  the  part 
of  Sir  Henry  ^otton^  obtained  for  him  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  the  friendship  of  that  worthy  man. — 
The  following  poeniti  on  a  very  different  subject^  should 
not  be  separated  from  the  letter  which  first  accom- 
panied it; — 

"To  Laac  Walten. 

**  My  worthy  Friend — 

"  Since  last  I  saw  you,  I  have  been  con- 
fined to  my  chamber  by  a  quotidian  fever,  I  thank  Ood 
of  more  contumacy  than  malignancy.  It  had  once  lefl 
me  a&  I  thought,  but  it  was  only  to  fetch  more  com- 
pany, niturning  with  a  surcreW  of  those  vapours  that 
are  called  hypochondriacal;  of  which  most  say,  the 
cure  is  good  compafly,  and  I  desire  no  better  physi- 
cian than  yoiirself.  I  have  in  one  of  those  fits  endea- 
•  YOureUd  matte  it  more  easy  by  composing  a  Bh<Mrt 
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(lyrnn;  and  since  I  have  apparelled  my  Ihoaghti  so 
lightly  as  in  verse,  1  hope  I  shaH  be  pardoned  a  second 
tanityj  in  communicating  it  with  such  a  friend  as  yoar- 
self:  to  whom  I  wish  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  a  thankful 
heart  to  value-it,  as  onie  of  the  greatest  blessings  of 
our  good  God,  in  whose  dear  love  I  leave  you, 
remaming 

Tour  poor  firksd  to  serve  you, 

H.  WOTTON.*^ 
A  Bgmn^U^  my  GM,  tn  «  nxt^  of  my  hU  Sidmtm. 

Oh!  ^ou  great  power !  in  whom  I  move. 
For  whom  I  live, — to  w^om  1  die, 

Behold  me  through  thy  beams  of  love^ 
Whilst  on  this  eouch  of  tears  I  lie ; 

And  cleanse  my  sordid  sonl  within. 

By  Ay  Christ's  blood,  the  baOi  of  sin. 

No  hallowed  oils,  no  grains  I  need. 
No  rags  of  saints,  no  purging  fire ; 

One  rosy  drop  from  David's  seed. 
Was  worlds  of  seas  to  quench  thine  ire ! 

Oh  I  precious  ransom  1 — ^which  once  paid» 

That  mmnmwMiVM  e$t  was  said : 

And  said  by  him,  that  said  no  more. 
But  sealed  it  with  his  sacred  breath  : 

Thou  then  that  hast  disponged  my  score. 
And  dying  wast  the  death  of  death. 

Be  to  me  now,  on  thee  J  caU« 

My  life,  my  strength,  my  joy^  my  all ! 

aWOTTON. 


VpM  the  suMt»  retimini  of  the  EatI  of  SamemL 
thehfaUhig  from  favour. 

Dazzled  ibas  with  hei^t  ef  plftoe^      ' 
Whilst  .our  hopes  our  wits  begiiik, 

D'o  man  marks  the  narrow  space 
Twixt  a  prison  stud  a  stmile  I 

Then  smce  fortune's  fovours  fade. 

You  that  in  her  arms  do  slec^p^ 
Learn  to  swim  aii4  x^Qt  to  wa^e ; 

Fc^r  the  hearts  of  kings  are  deep,  _  ,; 

But  if  greatness  be  so  bhnd. 

As  to  trust  IB  towers  of  air,      -    •     ^ 
Let  it  be  with  goodness  Jined, 

That  at  least  the  fall  be  fiftii; 

Then,  though  darkened,  you  shall  say^ 
When  friends  fiul,  and  princes  frown  ^ 

Virtue  is  the*  roughest  way*,         ,    '    ' 
Bikt  proves  at  ni^t  a  bed  of  down* 

H.W. 

fThii^  wias written  of  course  in -'1616^  «b4  Wkj ^\^ 
considered  one  of  the  earliest  poeoM  *of£Kr  Henry 
Wotton  extant  »  v  ,    v    i 

The  Character  of  a  happy  life* 

How,  happy  is  he  born  and  taught. 
That  senreth  not  another's  will ! 

Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought,     , 
And  simj^le  truth  his  utmost  skill. 
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.|1%O0epa8sioiiftiiothisma8teTtfli»^ 
WhosQ.  sod  is  still  prepared  for  d^atb ; 

Untied  unto  the  world  by  care 
Of  piAlic  fame,  or  prirate  Ineaiii. 

^  Whb  envies  hot  wlkere  chance  doth  laisdt 
Nor  vice  hath  ever  understood^; 
How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise. 
Nor  tules  of  state,  but  rules  of  gpod» 

Who  faatib  his  life  from  rumour  freed, 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  Tetrea:^ 

Wbos^ntate  can  neither  &tterers  feed. 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great. 

Who  God  4otfa  late  and  eariy  pragr. 
More  of  hisgrace  than  gifts  to  lend : 

And  entertains  the  harmless  daj 
With  a  religious  book,  or  friend* 

•   *  •' 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  l^wds. 

Of  hope  to  rise^  or  fear  to  fall : 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  hmds, 

And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  alL 

H.WaTTON. 

.Itmy  t^preMOMd,  that  Sir  Henry  dasipwd  tUa 
9^  a  (ictMr^- of  himself  in  his  retirement. 

An  Ode  to  the  King;  at  hit  returning fr&m  Scotbmd  to 
the  Queen,  after  his  CoronaHm  there. 

Bonse  up  thyself  my  gentle  muse, — 
Thouglh  now  our  green  conceits  be  grey, — 

And  yet,  once  more,  do  not  refuse 
To  lake  thy  Phrygian  harp  and  pliiy, 
In  h6'nottr  of  this  cheerful  day» 
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Hake  fint  ii  Mm^  of  joy  and  lo^, 
Wiiidi'dbastfy  flame  ia  royal  eyes; 

ThenliXBeittdr  the  spheres  iabove,         ^        - 
When  the  beaignest  stars  do  rise. 
And  .fliweei  coojuactioos  grace  the  aldast 

To  lliiji  let  all  good  hearts  resound^  ,        - 

While  diadems  iovest  bis  head  ; 
^I/mg  may  he  live,  ifvbose  life  dotiilMimd 

Bfore  than  his  laws,  and  better  lead 

By  high  example,  than  by  dread! 

liong  may  he  round  about  bimseii. .     . 

His  roses  and  hip  lillies  bloom  I     . 
Xong  may  his  only  dear  and  he. 

Joy  in  ideas  of  their  own^ 

And  kingdom's  hopes  so  timely  sown !  «. 

I^ng  may  they  both  contend  to  prove, 
^That  best  of  oroirna  is  alQch  a  love  1      * 

T^  i^om  from  Seoikad  here  aUnded  to,  took  pkce 
ml63d.  .   '         %       i 

A  tranMbaim  of  the  CIV.  Rsabn,  to  the  wiguutlioue. 

My  soul  exait  the  Lord  with  hymns  of  praise ! 

O  I^wd  my  God,  how  boundless  is  thy  might,! 
Whose  throne  of  state  is  clothed  With  gidrious  rays^ 

And  round  about  hast  robed  tliyisiBlf  widi  fight. 
Who  like  a  curtain  hast  tbe  heavens  displayed. 
And  in  the  watry  roofs  thy  chamWs  laid. "     '    ' 

Whose  l^hariots  are  the  tbicken^  cl6u(b  al)ove^^ 
Who  wilk^st  ufoh  the  winged  wiiUls  tte^ 
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At  whose  CQmmaAd  the  airy  «pirit8  ino^e, 

And:fiefy  m^tedrs  their  obediesce  shotr»  ' 
Who  on  this  base  the  earth  didst  firmly  fonnd^ 
And  mad'st  the  deep  to  ctroomvest  it  rounds 

^The  waves  that  rise  would  drown  the  highest  hilt^ 
But.at  thy  check  th^y  fly^  and  when  they  hear 

.  Thy  thundering  voice  they  post  to  do  thy  will. 
And  hound  their  furies  in  their  proper  sph«r§: 

Where, surging  floods,  and  vaJing  ebbs  can  teO, 

That  none  beyond  thy  marks  must  sink  or  swelL 

Wbohlith  disposed  but  thou,  the  windmg  way. 

Where  springs  (low li  ttom  their  steepy  crags  do  beat 
At  which  both  fostered  beasts  their  thirst  allay,. 

And  the  wild  asses  come  to  quench  their  hjeat ; 
Where  birds  resort)  and  in  their  kind,  thy  praise 
Among  the  branches  chant  in  warbling  lays  ? 

The  moimts  are  Watered  from  thy  dwelling  plaob ; 

The  bams  and  meads  are  filled  for  man  and  beast ; 
Wine  glads  the  heart,  and  oil  adorns  the  ihce, 
.  And  bread  the  staff  whereon  our  8trengdld<Hh  rest; 
Nor  shrubs  alone  feel  thy  suflBcing  hand, 
But  eyen  the  cedars  that  so  proudly  stand. 

So  have  the  fowls  their  sundry  seats  to  breed : 
;  The  ra.nging  stprk  in  stately  beeches  dwjells  ; 
The  climbing  goats  on  hills  securely  feed; 

The  mining  coneys  abroad  in  rocky  cells  :    . 
lifor  can  the  heavenly  lights  their  course  foifet;    . 
The  moon  her  tums^  or  sun  bis  timeato  set 

Thou  mak'st  the  night  to  ovQ^reil  thf^  da/t 
Thensayage  beasts  creep  from  the  silent  wood: 
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Then  lion's  whelps  lie  roaring  for  their  prey. 

And  at  thy  powerful  hand  demand  their  food  : 
Who  when  at  mom  they  all  re'couch  again, 
*rhen  toiling'  man  'till  eve  pursues  his  pain. 

O  Lord,  when  on  thy  various  works  we  look. 
How  richly  famished  is  the  earth  we  tread  1 

Where  in  the  fair  contents  of  nature'«j  book, 
We  may  the  wonders  of  thy  wisdom  read; 

Nor  earth  alone,  but  lo,  the  sea  so  wide ' 

Where  great  and  small,  a  world  of  creatures  gUd#». 

There  gp  the  ships  that  furrow  out  their  wa;^ , 
Yea,  there  of  whales  enormous  sights  we  see, 

Which  yet  have  scope  among  the  rest  to  play. 
And  all  do  wait  for  their  support  on  thee  : 

Who  hast  assigned  each  thing  his  proper  food. 

And  in  due  season  dost  dispense  thy  good. 

They  gather  when  thy  gifts  thou  dost  divide ; 

Their  stores  abound,  if  thou  thy  hand  enlarge; 
Confused  they  are,  when  thou  thy  beams  dost  hide; 

In  dust  resolved,  if  thou  their  breath  discharge. 
Again,  when  thou  of  life  renew'st  the  seeds,  , 
The  withered  fields  revest  their  chearful  weeds. 

Be  ever  gloried  here  thy  sovereign  name^ 
That  thou  mayst  smile  on  all  that  thou  hast  made ; 

Whose  frown  alone  can  shake  this  earthly  frame. 
And  at  whose  touch  the  hills  in  smoke  shall  vade. 

Forme,  may  while  I  breath,  both  harp  and  voice. 

In  sweet  indictments  of  thy  hymns  rejoice. 

Let  sinners  fail,  let  all  profaneness  cease. 

His  praise,  my  soul,  his  praise  shall  be  thy  peace ! 

w  H.  worrON. 
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This  is  the  most  elaborate  of  all  Sir  ilenry  tPdtton's 
remaining  poetical  compositions,  and  may  be  miriy 
GORsidered  a  good  example  of  a  difficult  kind 'of  exer- 
cise,  in  which  many  of  bur  greatest  writers  have 
entirely  failed.  The  composition  of  hymns  was  one 
of  the  purposed  means  of  employing  his  leisure, 
when  settled  at  Eton ;  and  be  expressed  this  intention  in 
a  letter  to  the  king,  announcing  his  having  entered  into 
Deacon^s  orders,  in  the  following  passage/  '<Thougb 
I  must  humbly  confess,  that  both  m^  conception  and 
expressions  be  weak,  yet  I  do  more  trust  my  delibera- 
.  tien  than  my  memory :  or  if  your  majesty  will  gi^e  me 
leave  to  paint  myself  in  higher  terms,  I  think  I  shall  be 
bolder  against  the  judgments  than  against  the  faces  of 
men.  This  I  conceive  to  be  a  piece  of  mine  own  cba- 
racter ;  so  as  my  private  study  must  be  my  theatre, 
rather  than  a  pulpit ;  and  my  books  my  anditors,  as 
tliey  are  all  my  treasure.  Howsoever,  if  1  can  produce 
nothmg  else  for  the  use  of  church  and  state,  yet  it  shall 
bp  comfort  enough  to  the  little  remnant  of  my  life,  to 
compose  some  hymns  to  his  endless  glory,  who  hath 
called  4ne,  for  which  his  name  be  ever  blessed,  though 
late^  to  his  service,  yet  early  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
truth,  and  sense  of  his  mercy«" 

Upon  the  Death  of  Sir  Albertus  Morton's  Wife. 

He  first  deceased ;— she  for  a  little  tried 
To  live  without  him :  liked  it  not,  and  died ! 

H,W. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  imitations  of  the  point, 
spirit,  and  conciseness  of  the  Greek  epigram,  in  the 
Eqglish  language:  Sir  Henry  doubtless,  wa5  pleased 
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with  Uie  thoogfat  himself.  In  a  Letter  to  his  friend  Jack 
Dinely,  then  secretary  to  the  '^ueen  of  'Bohemia,  he 
mentions  it  in  the  following  terms : — '^  if  the  Queen 
have  not  heard  the  epitaph  of  ^Ibertus  Alorton  and 
his  Lady, — anthoris  incerti, — ^it  is  ^^>rth  her  hearing, 
for  the  passionate  plainness."  This  libtter  is  dated  No* 
yember^  1628,  whibh  fixes  the  time  of  its  conception . 

A  deicription  of,  the  Country^g  Recreatimu. 
Quivering  fears,  heart-rending  cares. 
Anxious  sighs,  untimely  tears. 
Fly,  fly  to  courts  1 
Fly  to  fond  woridling's  sports, 
Where  strained  sardonic  smiles  are  glosing  stilK, 
And  grief  is  forced  to  laagh  against  her  will ; 
Where  mirdi's  but  mummery^ 
And  soifrowB  only  real  be ! 

jFly  from  our  country  pastimes !— fly 
Sad  troop  of  human  misery ! 
Come,  serene  lool^s,  > 
<]!iear  as  the  chi-ystal  brooks. 
Or  the  pure  azur'd  Heaven,  tbAt  smilea  to  see 
The  rich  attendance  of  our  poverty ! 
Peace,  and  a  secure  mind, 
Y^cb^U  men  see^,  we  only  find* 

Abused  mortals !— nlid  you  know 
Where  joy,  heart's-ease,  and  comforts  growi' 
You'd  scorn  proud  towers. 
And  seek  them  in  the  bowers. 
Where  winds  sometimes  our  woods  perhaps  n|ay  . 

shake, 
3ot  blustering  care  could  never  tempests  make. 
Nor  murmurs  e'er  come  nigh  us, 
Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 

\ 
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Here's  no  fantastic  mask  or  dance, 
But  of  our  kids  diat  frisk  and  prance  ; 
Nor  wars  are  seen. 
Unless  upon  the  green 
Two  harmless  lambs  are  butting  one  another, 
Which  done  both  bleating  run,  each  to  his  mother : 
And  wounds  are  never  found. 
Save  what  the  plough-share  gives  the  ^ound. 

Here  are  no  false  entrapping  baits^ 
To  hasten  too,  too,  hasty  fates; 
Unless  it  be 
The  fond  credulity 
Of  silly  fish,  which  wordlings  like,  still  look. 
Upon  the  bait,  but  never  on  the  hook : 
Nor  envy,  unless  among 
ThQ  birds,  for  prize  of  their  sweet  song. 

Go,  let  the  diving  negro  seek 
..Por  gems,  hid  in  some  forlorn  creek; 
We  all  pearls  scorn. 
Save  what  the  dewy  morn 
Congeals  upon  each  tittle  spire  of  grass. 
Which  careless  shepherds  beat  down  as  they  pass ; 
And  gold  ne'er  here  appears. 
Save  what  the  yellow  Ceres  bears. 

Blest  silent  groves! — O  may  ye  be 
For  ever  mirth's  best  nursery  I 

May  pure  contents 
-    For  ever  pitch  their  tents. 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads^  these  rocksi,  these 
mountains. 
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And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling  fountains; 
TYliich  we  may  every  year 
Fiod^  when  we  come  a  fishing  here. 

IGNOTO. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  be  a  poem  of  Sir 
Henry  W'ottoa's>  or  not,  it  is  rather  in  a  '*  higher 
mood''  than  most  of  his  strains,  and  has  not  the 
usual  signature,  or  the  initials  of  his  name. — 
Walton  arranges  it  with  ''  Poems  found  among  the 
papers  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton," — some  of  which  cer- 
tainly were  by  other  hands;  at  tlie  same  time  it  maybe 
remarked,  that  he  himself  addressed  one  of  his  cqm- 
positions  to  his  friend  Dinely,  as  the  work — duthoris 
incerti. — Another  poem,  with  the  same  signature  of 
•'  Ignoto,"  is  decidedly  in  Wotton's  style. 

De  Morte. 

Man's  lifers  a  Tragedy  r  his  mother's  womb 
From  which  he  enters,  is  the  'tiring  room; 
This  spacious  earth  the  theatre;  and  the  stage. 
That  country  which  he  lives  in  ;  passions,  rage. 
Folly,  and  vice,  are  actors ; — the  first  cry 
The  prologue  to  the  ensuing  tragedy : 
The  former  act  consisteth  of  dUmb  shews ; 
The  second  he  to  more  perfection  grows ; 
In  the  third  he  is  a  man,  and  doth  begin 
To  nurture  vice,  and  act  the  deeds  of  sin ; 
In  the  fourth  declines ;  in  the  fifth  diseases  clog 
And  trouble  hiin;  then  death's  his  epilogue. 

IGNOTO. 
To  the  rardy  accomplished,  and  worthy  ofbesi  employ-' 
mmtf  Mr.  J^otfj^ll,  upon  his  Vocal  Forest.  . 

Believe  it,  sir,  you  happily  have  bit. 

Upon  a  curious  fancy  of  such  wit. 
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That  far  transcends  the  yulgar;  for  each  line 

Mcthinks  breathes  Barclay  or  a  Bocalinc : — 

I  know  you  might,  none  better,  make  the  yine. 

The  olive,  ivy,  mulberry,  and  pine. 

With  others,  their  own  dialect  expose  ; 

But  you  have  taught  them  all  rich  English  prOMe. 

I  end,  and  envy,  but  must  justly  say, 

Who  makes  trees  speak  so  well,  deserves  the  bay. 

Henry  Wotton. 

The  whimsical  book  of  that  voluminous  wr?ter, 
James  Howell,  to  which  these  lines  are  appended, 
bears  the  title  of  *'  Dodona's  Grove,  or  the  Vocal 
Forest."  It  was  popular  in  its  day,  and  passed  throup^h 
many  editions,  being  a  political  allegory,  in  which  the 
great  personages  of  the  time  are  characterised  by  the 
several  trees  of  the  forest. 


PHINEAS  FLETCHER. 

Born    about   1584. — Died    about  1650. 


^  Crave  Father  of  thU  Muse  thou  diem^H  too  KgM 
To  wear  thy  name^  'cause  of  thy  youthful  brain 

It  seems  a  sportful  child ;  resembling  right 
Thy  witty  childhood,  not  thy  graner  strain. 
Which  now  esteems  these  works  of  fancy  vain  ; 

Let  not  thy  child,  thee  Uvinff,  orphan  be, 

Who,  when  thou*rt  dead,  wUl  give  a  life  to  thee. 

For  thou  art  Poet  born,  who  know  thee,  know  it^ 
Thy  Brother,  Sire,  thy  very  nam^s  a  Poet : 
Thy  very  name  will  make  these  Poems  take. 
These  very  Poems  else  thy  name  wHl  miike,** 

WM.  BENLOWIti. 


-//  these  duU  times 


Should  want  the  Resent  strength  to  prize  thy  rhymes. 
The  time-descended  children  of  the  next. 
Shall  fill  thynsargin,  and  admire  the  text. 
Whose  weU^read  Hues  wiU  teach  them  now  to  be 
The  happy  knowers  of  ihemsehes^^and  thee** 

F.  QUARLBft. 


The  former  of  tlie  above  extracts  is  taken  from  a  copy 
of  commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  the  "Pqrple  Island/*" 
the  principal  poem  of  Phineas  F^etchery  and  inscribed 
^'  to  the  learned  author,  son  and  brother  to  two  judi- 
cious poets,  himself  th^  third — not  second  to' either  i*^ 
ihe  latter  from  another  address  '^  to  the  ingeniotts  e<Hn- 
poser,  the  Spenser  of  his  o^e/'  from  his  contemporary, 
the  quaint  au&orof  the  <^  Emblems/*  the  romance  of 
*^  Argalns  and  Parthenia/'  &c. — and  his  own  brother^ 
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Giles  Fletcher,  (of  whose  taste  and  judgment  we  shall 
hereafter  give  ample  proof,)  at  the  conclusion  of  Iii9 
**  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph/^  hails  him  as 

-><<  the  Kentish  Lad,  that  lately  tanght 


His  oaten  reed  the  trnmpet's  silver  sound, 
.  YoitDg  TkirnH» ;  and  for  his  music  brought 

The  willing  spheres  from  Heav'n,  to  lead  around    ^ 
The  dancing  nymphs  and  swains/'- 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  he  made  Spenser  hu  mo^ 
del, — and,  Milton  Wfi9  bjjf  deb{or. 

The  principal  poems  of  Phineas  Fletcher  were  re- 
publiiAied  in  Dr.  AQ^<^^^on*s  *^  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  Poeto  of  Great  Britain,  17d3;"  and 
from  the  biogfap^j^c^l  and  critical  preface,  the 
following  few  particulars  of  his  personal  history  are 
chiefly  derived ;  ii^c^u^ing  al^o  a  general  o^^jtice  of  his 
family,  as  explanatory  of  the  compliment  paid  to  him  by 
his  partial  friend  in  the  first  of  the  foregoing  extracts. 

Be  is  said  to  baye  b^en  bom  ^t  ]^r?j(ichley^  near 
Penshurst;  and  it  appears  from  some  passages  in  his 
writings,  thfit  he  resided  there  during  ft  pad;  gf  his 
earlier  life. 

His /{tther  Giles  Fletcher,  was  also  bom  in  this 
county,  bred  at  Eton,  and  elected  scholar  of  Benet 
College,  Cambridge,  in' 1565,  where  he  too^k  j^e  de- 
gree of  Poctor  9f  Laws,  in  15QI.  Wqo^  aays,  "  be 
was  a  learne'd  man,  and  an  excellent  poet.*  TKe 
abilities  of  Dr.  jFletcher  recommending  l^ifQ  ^o  Q^cui 
Elizat^etby  |ie  was  employed  by  her  as  a  cQmmi^^ioneJ: 


«*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  proofs  of  the  poetical  talent 
oC^ho(«Jth6rof  %\ffi  Fl«tchers;  app^r  tp  l^ye  .coiife  ^down 
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in  Scotland,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries.  In 
1588,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Muscovy/  in  tfie 
Dukedom  of  Theodore  Inanoviqh,  to  reconcile  the 
Russians  to  the  English  commerce,  and  published  a 
curious  account  of  *'  The  Russe  Commonwealth,  Scc.^ 
in  1591,  which  was  suppressed,  lest  it  should  give 
offence ;  but  afterwards  reprinted  in  1643  ;  Camden 
styles  ii  **  Libellum  in  quo  plurima  observanda."  He 
was  afterwards  made  Master  of  the  Requests,  and 
Secretary  to  the  City  of  London. 

His  uncle  was  Dr.  Richard  Fletcher,  successiTely 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  Worcester,  and  London,  (1598.) 
At  the  time  of  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
in  1586,  he  was  Dean  of  Peterborough,  and  at- 
tended her  to  the  scaffold,  where  he  displayed  more* 
2ealthan  good  sense  in  pressing  that  unfortunate  Queen 
to  turn  Protestant.  * 

His  ootMtn,  the  son  of  the  Bishop,  was  John  Fletch- 
er, the  celebrated  dramatic  poet,  and  associate  of 
Francis  Beaumont 

His  brother  was  Giles  Fletcher,  **  equally  beloved  of 
the  Muses  andtheCfraces." 

Phineas  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  in  1600,  was' 
elected  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  be  took 
the  degree  of  Batchelor  of  Arts  in  1604,  and  of  Mas- 
ter in  1608.  He  afterwards  entered  into  Holy  Orders, 
and  was  beneficed  at  Hilgay,'  in  Norfolk,  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  Sir  Henry  Willonghby,  bart  in  1621.-^^ 
He  held  this  living  nearly  thirty  years,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  he  died  there. 

*  He  died  ioddenly  in  his  chair,  and  as  he  was  fand  of. 
tobacco,  then  little  known,  Camden  imputes  his  death,  to  an 
immoderate  vae  of  it. 


,  jThijli^^i^i^t  we  know  pf  Phineas  l^etchei^  y  '?  a^ 
iggf^p^r  vAia^J^f.  Anderson,  **  whose  fame  is^noj:  ^ua| 
t^his^Hi^nf,  an<l  wl)iose  works  deserre  to  be  bett^ 
ygiQ^.  tfiffp  tl^y .  are  at  present/* 

'!l^^  eisJu^niiii^fanif^  ^^^»^  some  degree  to  render 
lgf:mefrili!f^TQ  conspicuous^  by  exhibiting  specifiiens 
<}^1;^^ii|that^Qi|^h|;hi^ve  decorated  a  muph  superior' 
^|L^onj^^,1p  m^e  pup,  i^en/ipA  ;S^6nferbet<ier. known 
^  t|ie  lf>ver$  of  gt^nuioe  poetry ,  is  the  faunible  aim  of 
Ihis  article.  If  it  be  fpund  more  extended  than  any^ 
q^&^  ia  tl)^  Tolum^^^  i^e  Y,^ntur^  to  anticipate  from  our 
ijeiyl|^rs,a  greafl^r.  P9f:<;ioii  of  pfaise  than  of  blanae,  since^ 
u)  adfjitipn  ip  i^f  f(^i:^^oipg  motives^  which  refer  to.tji^e 
g^dit  0^  our  ^t^pf y  wa  profess  oprselyes  to^be  ac- 
^ftffi^^y^  **  hpntsst  d^^ir^  of  ^ying^useful  pleasure  :"* 
y^fj  tm^%  ippf  that  we  shQ,U  not  be  sei^erely  criticised  oqi 
the  comparative  merits  of  our  s^lections^ — ^helte];iii£ 
OQqseJiYeSj  ttUfler  the  allowed  axiom^  t^hat  to  cl}opse  the 
%^ai  a^oon^  the  good,  is  one  of  the  nv>3t  difficult  dntiec^ 
of  editorship,  where  selection  only  can  be  adipittedv 

•yhi^.^ojjiowingis.theipjyst  coi-recyt  l^s^  tl^a^t^  can  be 
procured  of  the  works  of  ij^hioea^  Sletc^^  of  t^ 
^^rent  editfpnsi  and  Ijbe  date?,  of  pu^Uqa^Uon, : 

Tl|ieJ[i0QU3lp^  oi:  ApoUypnists^  ^mbrid^^,  4to.  1627- . 

§ipeU4fs;  a  D^apj^tic  Pie^^e  :  4to.  1$31. 

iPpi^^d^ntajry  on  the  l^rat  Psaloi :  Loqdon»  4to.  J  QSS^ 

J[oy  ia  l^ribi^Iatiof  ^  or.  Cp/tso^tioD  fo^  AQfcted  Sj^j^-^ 
lita :;  l^inifffi,  Qyo.  1632^    ^ 

Tb^  ij^u^lf  Ij^n/d,  prlflj^eof  ]\(an;  widi  !lf  iscatory; 
Eclogues  and  other  poetical  miscelianic^ :  Cai|ibri(j|ge, 
^.1699.  Reprinted  wiOi  Giles  Fletcher's  «' Ghmts 
Yic^ory  and  Triumph :"  itpndon,  pvp.  1783u 

"'■"'""■  "  ■        ■■■■I  ■■       I       ■         I       .1  <!■  ..f  I  I  i 

*  Pr.  Johnson* 
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ilie  Piscatory  Eclogues  and'Poetical  iMTiscellaiiies ; 
re-printedVith' notes/ critical  and  explanatoiy;  Edin- 
burgh, 8vo.  177^2. 

t)e  Llteratis  i^ntVquae  Briitanaiae  RegiBus,  jpnBser- 
tim  qui  d'octrin^  claruerunt,  quique  Collegia  Ganta- 
l^rigiae  fund^runt;  Camb.  12ino.  1633. 

Tfcc  •*  Locusts**  and  **  Sicefides"  'for  reasons  not 
giVen,  (but  Which  from  the  editor  of  a  ''  complete  edi- 
£on/''  might  of  course  be  expected,)  are  neither  6t  them 
reprinted  by  Dr.  Anderson.  We  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  aloan  of  the  former,  and'witf  bestow 
upon  it  the  notice  it  deserves. 

^e    Sicdides,   which  has  eluded  oar  search,    is 

noticed    in    Baker's  *'  Biographia   jOramatica  ;"    he 

o    »        ...  J  I 

calls  it  a  **  Piscatory  Drama^  or  Pastoral,  acted  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  printed  without 
tbe  author's  name.  It  was  intended  originally  to 
'  be  performed  before  King  James  the  First,  on  the* 
l5th  of  March,  1614  /  but  his  Af ajesty  leaying^  the 
University  sooner,  it  was  not  then  represented.  The 
serious  parts  of  it  are  mostly  written  in  rhyme,  with 
chorusses  between  the  acts.  Some  of  the  scenes  and 
characters  appear  to  be  taken  from  Ovid  and  AriostOt 
The  scene  lies  in  Sicily ;  the  time  six  hours/' 

The  two  Theological  works  that  follow,  and  the 
(probably)  more  learned  and  curious  treatise,  ''De 
regibus  Uteratis,  ^c."  are  also  not  within  our  reach*  * 

Of  the  Purple  Island,  Eclogues,  and  Miscellanies^ 
two  editions  of  each  are  mentioned  above,  but  that  of 
the  P.  !•  printed  at  London  in  1783,  is  severely  cen- 
sured by  Dr.  Anderson,  and  not  without  reason. — 
Hervey,  the  ingenious  and  truly  reverend  author  of  the 
''Meditations^''  who  could  touch  nothing  without  a 
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desire  of  Inmiiig  it  to  a  idi^uB  puipose,  sayt^  ia  a 
letter  to  a  friead,  dated  Weston*  October  19,  1758^ 
'*  Yea  ^one  time  ago  3eot  me  a  Poem,  witk t  whfi^h  I 
was  much  delighted,  aotwithstandiag  the  imeoutli 
metre,  aad  obsolete  wordb ;  I  meaii  inetqbt9r*$  ''  Par-f 
pie  Islaad/'  to  which  were  subjoined  several  other  of 
hispoetteal  pieces ;  one  particnlarly  I  remeodber^.td 
Ui  brother,  6.  Pletcher,  on  his  Poem  eatitled «'  Chrisl^ 
Victory  in  Heayen  and  on  Earth/'  and  his  '^Triiimpb 
on  and  after  Death."  I  have  lately  had  this  Teify  poem 
lent  me,  which  I  longed  to  see,  as  tho  tide  pleased 
me  so  much,  I  have  folded  down  several  passages  fer 
your  inspection,  and  if  they  meet  yonr  &ppr6batton»  I 
hope  you  will  join  your  interest  with  mine  in  endeavotfi> 
ing  to  preserve  the  work  from  periahiog.  The  '*  Purple 
Island,"  is,  to  be  sure,  a  very  supeiior  poem,  and 
abounds  vdth  picturesque  passages,  useful  and  striking 
sentiments.  I  wish  any  bookseller  could  be  prevailed 
with  to  reprint  these  poems  in  one  neat  volume.  I  am 
now  so  very  ill,  that  I  scarce  think  I  shall  live  to  see 
the  approaching^  Christmas.  Had  I  been  in  perfect 
health,  and- disengaged  from  otlier  employments,^  I 
question  whether  I  should,  not  have  retouched  the 
poetry,  changed  several  of  the  obsolete  words,  illus^ 
trated  the  obscure  passages  by  occasional  notes,  and 
run  the  risk  of  publishing  the  whole  at  my  own  ex*> 
pence.  To  this  I  should  have  been  more  particularly 
inclined,  as  there  are  few  poems  of  the  scnptural  kind 
wrote  by  men  of  genius;  though  no  subject  can  bar 
equally  sublime  and  instructive,  or  more  entertaining;, 
witness  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  Pope's  Messiah.*' 
But  poor  Heirey  died  on  the  Christmas  day  follow- 
ing,   according   to  his   own    apprehension,   and  his 
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pvoporal  was  carried  into  effect  by  an  anonymoiis  editor, 
who  in  1803  printed  together  the  Purple  Island  aod 
fik  Iktcher^s  poem,  in  the  same  spirit  that  Herrey 
laid  suggested,  but  perhaps  with  less  judgment  than 
he  would  have  brought  to  the  work ;  and  has  excited 
the  severe  reprobation  of  Dr.  Anderson,  who  says 
that "  In  almost  every  pa^e  injuries  are  done  to  the 
sense,  where  improvements  were  intended;  and  that 
whoever  takes  up  this  edition  for  the  purposcLof  en« 
joying  the  poetry,  or  making  an  extract  or  a  reference, 
can  never  be  safe  as  to  the  authenticity  of  a  single 
stanza." 

The  Eclogues  and  Miscellanies  appear  to  have  met 
with  a  better  fate  in  the  edition  published^at  Edinbuiigh 
in  1772,  with  introduction  and  notes ;  /which  is  es- 
teemed a  correct  as  well  as  an  elegant  edition. 

Although  it  may  happen  that  good  poetry,  on  unex* 
ceptionable  subjects,  and  inculcating  the  best  principles, 
be  sometinies  written  by  men  of  unsettled  opinions,  or 
immoral  habits,  yet  generally  will  the  fruits  of  the  muse, 
aad  of  those  genuinely  inspired  by  the  muse,  faithfully 
denote  the  stock  from  whence  they  sprung.  Attention 
to  the  poetical  biography  of  all  ages,  will  illustrate  this 
position  ;  but  especially  will  the  BriUsh  reader  who  ipay 
make  the  enquiry,  be  gratified  by  the  result  with  which 
it  will  furnish  him,  as  far  as  his  native  bards  are  con- 
cerned. 

The, subjects  which  Fletcher  chose  for  the  most  part; 
the  way  in  which  he  treated  those  subjects;  the  sacred- 
ness  of  his  station,  and  the  commendations  of  his  con* 
temporaries,  are  the  only  guides  left  to  us  in  forming  an 
opinicm  of  him  as  a  man,  a  clergyman,  and  a  member 
of  society,   and  from  these   we    may  safely  derive 
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0W  satisfaetioft  sftd  "belifef  ttet  he  wttfii  ittMM, 
exemplary,  utid  respedtable— Us  well  as  plou«  and 
teamed.  •  * 

Franm  Quarks,  who  wrote  the  commeadatory 
Terses  from  which  an  extract  is  inserted  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  this  article,  is  said  to  have  beeoy 
notwithstanding  the  censures  of  some  modem  writers, 
the  most  popular  poet  of  his  time,  and  a  man  of  truly- 
poetical  genius;  to  whom  justice  has  never  yet  been 
done,* 

*  Quarles  was  born  at  Romford,  in  Euex,  in  1592.  As  the 
*^  Emblems"  are  still  much  regarded  by  one  class  of  readers, 
some  farther  notice  of  the  author  may  bte  acceptable. 

On  the  breaking  ontof  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  In  1641,  he 
held  the  situation  of  Secretary  to  Archbishop  Usher,  and  of 
coorse,  from  his  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  soffered  greatly 
In  his  fortune,  both  in  ihat  country,  and  in  England,  where  he 
fled  for  safety.  But  what  he  took  most  to  heart  was  being 
plundered  of  his  books,  and  some  manuscripts  which  he  had 
prepared  for  the  press ;  the  loss  of  these  Is  supposed  to  have 
hastened  his  death,  which  happened  in  1044.  Langbaine  says 
^  He  was  a  poet  that  mixed  religion  and  £uicy  together,  abd 
was  very  careful  in  all  bis  writings  not  to  entrench  upon  good 
nkanners  by  any  scurrility  in  his  works,  or  any  ways  offend 
against  his  doty  to  God,  his  neighbour,  or  himself.^'  Thus, 
according  to  Langbaine,  (and  others  have  given  him  the  same 
testiBAonml,)  he  was  a  very  good  man,— bat  in  the  judgment  of 
some,  hs  WM  ulM  m  twry  gremi  mmi,  anii  a  moti  exetUent  Poet, — 
FuUm  saya,  <^  Had  be  been  contemporary  with  Plato,  he  would 
not«nly  have  allowed  him  to  live,  but  advanced  him'to  office, 
in  hia  couunonwealth.  Seme  Poets,  if  debarred  profaneness, 
wauloBess,  and  satiricalness^  that  they  may  neither  abuse  God 
nor  their  neigbb6«rs,iiave  their  tongues  cut  out  in  effect. — 
Others  eoly  trade  in  wit  at  second  hand,  being  aU  from  tran»- 
laliona^  nothing  from  Inventloa.  Quarles  was  free  from  the 
faults  of  the  first,  and  he  was  happy  in  his  own  inventions. 
H»  visible  poetry,  I  mean  his  emUems,  is  excellent,  catching 
therein  the  eye  and  fancy  at  one  draught.  His  ^  Versea.  on 
Job^'  are  done  to  the  life,  so  that  tlie  reader  may  see  his  forces, 
and  thvoflgh  tbenrtheangnfsb  of-hidsnul.  According  to  the 
advice  of  St.  Hieroine,  verba  eeritbut  in  opera^  and  practiie4 
the  Job  he  had  described.'' 
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01  Mr.  Wiman  BenhweM  whose  address  furoisbed 
«s  with  ^e  second  motto^  and  of  Mr.  Edward  JBew- 
km€»io  whom  the  Purple  Island  is  dedicated,  we 
know  of  «o account;  but  the  dedication  will  give  the 
reader  a  good  opinion  of  the  patron,  as  well  as  of  the 
poet,  and  as  it  affords  a  specimen  of  the  author's 
pMse,  and  of  the  usual  form  of  this  kind  of  address  in 
that  period,  we  shall  commence  our  extracts  therewith. 

To  my  mo8t  worthy  and  learned  friend   Edward 
Benja>we8,  Esq. 

''As  some  optic  glasses,  if  we  look  one  way 
increase  the  object ;  if  the  other,  lessen  the  quantity  : 
sach  is  an  eye  that  looks  through  affection:  it  douUes 
any  good,  and  extenuates  what  is  amiss.  Pardon  me. 
Sir,  for  speaking  plain  truth ;  such  is  that  eye  wheceby 
you  hare  viewed  these  raw  essays  of  my  very  unripe 
years,  and  almost  childhood.  How  unseasonable  are 
blosaoms  in  autumn !  (unless  perhaps  in  this  age,  where 

And  in  onr  days,  the  very  jndicioot  editor  of  ^*  Select  Beaa^ 
ties  of  Aacieat  £iig]i«k  Poetry^'  tbe  Umealed  dndsft  Hesdiy, 
s^vi^  **  The  inempry  of  Qoarles  has  been  branded  with  mora 
thancommon  abase,  and  beseems  tohavebeen  censured  merely 
for  the  want  of  being  read.  If  his  poatry  iaUed  to  g»m  him 
friends  and  reader,  bis  piety  shonld  at  least  have  secured  him 
peace  and  good-will.  He  too  often,  ne  deiibt,  mistook  the 
ttotbusiasin  of  devotion  fox  the  uupiraliMiol'faDay;ta«ite  the 
vraters  of  Jojcdan  aiMl  Helicon  in  the  tame  c«p,  was  reserved 
for  the  hand  of  Milton;  and  for  him,  and  him  only,  to  find  the 
Uayft  of  Mount  Olivet,  equally  verdant  with  those  of  PaHiassas* 
Yet,  as  the  effbsiona  of  a  real  poetical  mind,  however 
thwarted  by  nntowardness  of  ^object,  will  be  seldom  rendered 
totally  abortive,  we  find  in  Qaarles  original  imagery,  strikinf^ 
sentiment,  lerlilily  of  expfssaion,  and  happy  combinations : 
together  with  a  compression  of  style  that  merits-  the  observa« 
lion  of  writers  in  verse.'' 
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are  more'fiow^rs  than  fruit.)  I  am  entering  upon  my 
winter,  and  yet  these  blooms  of  ny  €rst>  springs  must 
now  needs  she^  themselves  %o  our  ripe  wite,  w1k>  cer- 
tainly irill  giv^themno  ether ^Mitertaiomentbul derision. 
For  myself,  I  cannot  accohnt  liiat  worthy  of  your 
patronage,  which  comes  forth  so  short  of  my  desires, 
thereby  meriting  no  other  light  than  the  fire.  But  since 
you  please  to  hare  them  see  more  day  than  their  credit 
can  well  endure,  marvel  not  if  they  fly  under  your 
shadow,  to  cover  them  from  the  piercing  eye  of  this 
very  curious  (yet  more  censorious)  age.  In  letting  them 
abroad,  I  desire  only  to  testify  how  much  I  prefer  your 
desires  to  mine  own,  and  how  much  1  owe  to  you  more 
than  any  other.  This  if  they  witness  for  mey  it  is  alL 
the  service  I  require.  Sir,  I  leave  them  to  youc  tufttion^ 
and  intreat  you  to  love  him  who  will  contend. with  yon 
in  nothing  but  to  outlove  you,  and  would  be  knoym  to 
the  world  by  no  other  name,  than 

Your  true  friend, 

PRINEA8  FLETCHER/' 

Hiigittfp  May  Ist.  1633. 

Not  only  Ills  love  and  admiratioB  of  Spenser,  but 

the  taste  of  the  age,  for  allegory  and  personification, 
probably  induced  Fletcher  to  prefer  that  species  of  com- 
position for  his  principal  poem,  ''  The  Purple  Island/' 
which  is  a  description  of  the  human  body,  the  passions* 
and  intellectual  faculties.  The  first  Canto  commences 
vnth  a  very  brief  account  of  the  season  of  the  year, 
tbe  meeting  of  Shepherds  at  their  annual  election  of 
'*  May- Lords,''  and  an  allusion  to  himself  and  his  brother 
Giles,  on  both  of  whom  the  choice  of  the  Shepherds' 
had  fallen  : — 


The  warmer  sun  the  golden  bull  oul-raa 
And  with  the  twitts  made  haate  ta  ian  and  play ;    . 

Skatteriny  tea  thousand  flow'rs,  he  now  began 
To  pami  the  world,  aod  piece  the  length'ning  day; 

The  Shepherd-boySy  who  with  the  muses  dweQ, 

Met  in  the  plain  their  May-lords  new  to  choose, 
(For  two  they  yearly  choose,)  to  order  well 
T4elr  rural  sports  and  year  that  next  ensues : 
'Now  were  they  sat,  where  by  the  orchard  walls 
The  learned  Chame*  with  stealing  water  crawls. 
And  lowly  down  before  that  royal  temple  falls. 

Among  the  rout  they  take  two  gentle  swains,. 

Whose  sprouting  youth  did  now  but  greenly  bud : 
Welt  could  they  pipe  and  sing,  i>ut  yet  their  strains 
Were  only  known  unto  the  silent  wood  ; 

Their  nearest  blood  from  self-same  fonntaios  flow. 
Their  souls  self-same  in  nearer  love  did  grow ; 
So  se^^m'd  J;wo  join'd  in  one,  or  one  disjoin'd  in  two  ! 

Now  when  the  Shepherd  lads,  with  common  voice 

Their  first  consent  had  firmly  ratified, 
A  gentle  boy  thus  ^gan  — — ^-^ 

Enlarging  on  the  difficulty  of  finding  new  subjects 
for  Poetry,  and  the  want  of  encouragement  to  Poets, 
he  alludes  to  Spenser : — •' 

Witness  our  Colin;  whom,  though  all  the  Graces 

.    And  all  the  Muses  nursM;  whose  well-taught  song  . 

Parnassus'  self,  and  Glorian'*  embraces. 

And  all  the  learn'd,  and  all  the  Shepherd  throng; 

'  t-  I     ■  "  .      '   ■        ■         ■        '  ■  ■■■  ■ 

*  Cam,    t  Qveen  Elizabeth. 
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Yet  all  his  hopes  were  cross'd ;  all  suit  denied; 
Discouraged,  scorn'd,  biswiiitiiigfi  vUliQeci ; 
Poorly,  pedrinan;  he  liv'd;  poorly,  pOQr.iQAjivhf'«tii9d! 

And  had  not  that  great  Hart,*  (whose  honour*d  head. 

Ah !  lies  full  low  !)   pity'd  ihy  woeful  plight ; 
There  had  St  thou  lain  unwept,  unburied, 

Unbless'd,  nor  grac'd  with  any  common  rite  : 

Yet  shalt  thou  live  when  thy  great  foe  f  shall  sink 

Beneath  his  mountain  tomb,  whose  fame  shall  stink ! 

And  Time  his  blacker  name  shall  blurr  with  blackest  ink  ! 

O  let  th'  Iambic  muse  revenge  that  wrong, 

Which  cannot  slumber  in  thy  sheets  of  lead  ; 
Let  thy  dbused  honour  cry  as  long 
'  As  there  be  quills  to  write,  or  eyes  to  read  : 

On  his  rank  name  let  thy  own  votes  be  turn 'd; 

"  O  may  that  man  that  hath  the  muses  scorn'd 
Alive,  not  dead,  be  ever  of  a  muse  adorned."  I 

Never  elsewhere  is  the  gentle  muse  of  Thirsil  roused 
to  such  ungentle  language; — but,  after  a  few  more 
stanzas,  setthng  into  composure,  she  leads  us  to  her 
own  retired  scenes,  and  places  us  beside  her  in  such 
sweet  tranquihty,  that  we  soon  forget  the  frugal  Trea- 
surer, and  almost  the  injured  Bard.  In  the  whole 
poem,  nor  perhaps  in  any  other  poem,  is  there  a  pas- 
sage more  pleasing  and  delightfcl  than  the  following, 
referring  still,  under  his  twofold  pastoral  character,  to 
his  hopes  of  domestic  enjoyment,  and  to  his  sacred 
office,  as  well  as  to  his  love  of  song. 

But,  ah !  let  me,  under  some  Kentish  hill. 
Near  rolling  Med  way,  'mong  my  shepherd  peers. 

With  fearless  merry  make,  and  piping  still, 
Secu  ely  pass  my  ifew  and;slow-pac'd  years  : 


*  The  Earl  of  Essex,  whose  cognizance  firas  a  hart,     t  I^rd 
Burleigh,    t  Spenser's  <<  Ruins  of  Time/' 
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Tkere  may  I^  mailer ,of^  a  IM^  flock,  .     r 

Feed  my  poor  lamb*,  and  often  change-  their  Cure ; 
My  lovely  mate  sh^iU  tend  my  sparing  stock. 
And  nurse  my  little  ones  with  pleasing  care, 

Whose  love  and  look  sh  all  speak  their  father  plain ; 
Health  be  my  feast,  heav'n^  hope,   coptent  my  > 
gain ; 
So  in  my  little  house,  my  lesser  heart  shall  reign. 

The  beech  shall  yield  a  cool  safe  canopy. 

While  down. I  sit,  and  chant  to  th'  echoing  wood; 
Oh,  singing  might  I  live,  and  singing  die! — 
So  by  fair  Thames,  or  silver  Medway*s  flood; 
The  dying  swan,  when  years  her  temples  pierce,' 
In  music'i  strains  breathes  out  her  life  and  verse  ; 
And  chanting  her  own  dirge  rides  on  her  watVy  bearse» 

Invoking  then  no  patron  bat  tlie  great  Prince  of 
Shepherds,  "  Than  his  own  Heaven  more  high ;"  ho 
enters* at  once  on  his  subjec.t. 

Hark  then,  ah  hark  I  you  genltle  ^^erd  crew  ; 

An  isle  I  fain  would  sing,  an  isl^md  fair ; 
A  place  too  seldom  viewed,  yet  still  in  view ; 

Near  as' ourselves,  yet  farthest  from  our  care  ;- 
Which  we  by  leaving  flndy  by  seeking  lost; 

'      A  foreign  home,  a  strange,  though  nati ve^coast ; 
Most  obvious  to  all,  yet  most  unknown  to  most. 


Yet  this  fair  isle,  scited  so, nearly  near. 
That  from  our  sides  nor  place  nor  time  may  sever. 

Though  to  yourselves,  yourselves  are  not  more  dear^ 
Yet  with  strange  carelessness  you  travel  never : 
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Then,  while  yourselves,  and  natire  home  forgettiog. 
Ton    search    for  dbtant  worlds    with  needl^n 
sweatmgy 
You  never  find  yourselves ,  so  lose  ye  miore  by  gellin|^. 

Having  mentioned  the  general  plan  of  thePoem^  and 
selected  much  for  future  extracts ,  we  must  decline  en- 
tering into  an  analysis  of  the  scientific  portion  of  the«i 
work;  but  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark  that  when  we 
consider  the  early  age  at  which  he  wrote,  and  the 
imperfect  state  of  medical  knowledge,    as  well  as  of 

Seneral  science,  at  that  day,  the  information  he  has 
isplayed  does  him  great  credit,  and  proves  him  to 
have  been  no  unworthy  son  of  his  alma  nuiter,  and  that 
had  he  invoked  Apollo  in  both  capacities,  and  attached 
liimself  to  the  art  of  healing,  he  would  have  excelled 
in  physic  as  in  song. 

After  describing  the  ^<  new-bom  earth,''  and  the 
formation  of  man,  in  a  style  much  more  ingenious  and 
metaphysical  than  entertaining  to  modem  readers^  be 
concludes  his  first  canto  in  the  true  spirit  of  devotional 
feeling  for  the  great  act  of  redemption,  and  wi^i 
another  afiectionate  reference  to  his  brpther'fi  work, 

O  thou  deep  well  of  life,  wide  stream  of  love ; 

More  deep,  more  wide,  than  widest,  deepest  seat j| 
Who  dying,  death  to  endless  death  did'st  prove, 
To  work  this  wilful  rebel  island's  ease ; 
Thy  love  no  time  began,  no  time  decays; 
But  stSl  increaseth  with  decreasing  days ; 
Where  tben  may  we  begin^  where  may  we  end  thy 
praise?  -  .    ,   , 

My  callow  wmg  thai  newhf  lefi  the  neit^ 
How  can  it  make  so  high  a  towering  flight  ? 

A  depth  without  a  depth !  in  humble  breast 
With  (Hraises  I  admire  ao  wond'rous  height : 

But  thou,  my  sister  muse  *  may'st  Well  go  higher, ' 

•  Sees  book  caUed  •<  ChriU't  Victory  and  Triattph/' 
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..,.;^  And  end  tby.fligbt;  ne'er  may  thy  pinions  tire : 
Thereto  may  he  his  gnce,  and  gentle  heat  inspire. 

Now  let  me  end  my  easier-taken  story, 
And  sing  this  island's  new  recover'd  seat; 

But  see    :        ■        ...         ■  ■  •  ' ^ 

Our  panting  flocks  retire  into  the  shade. 

The  shepherds  having  sheltered  their  charge  from  the 
heat  of  noon,  we  find  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
canto,  ' 

,  '-^ ^ — ^Thirsil  on  a  gentle  rising  hill 

^bere  all  his  flock  be  round  might  feeding  yiew, 
8ak  down,  and  otrclod  with  a  lovely  crew 
Of  nymphs  and  shepherd  boys,  thus  'gan  his  song  renew. 

The  anatomical  view  of  the  human  frame,  is  con- 
tinned  through  this,  and  the  four  succeeding  cantos^ 
and  although  we  do  not  expect  the  reader  woold  fiacir 
much  entertainment  from  an  entire  pei^usal  of  theye, 
there  are  many  passages  of  peculiar  character,  as  well 
for  close  painting  of  rural  scenery  and  pastoral  habits, 
(the  identity  of  the  shepherd^minstrel  being  ali  along 
preserved,)  as  for  correct  and  sweetly  flowing  versifi«' 
cation,  for  which  indeed  these  brother  bards  are 
remarkably  distiuguistted.  The  opening  and  closmg 
stanzas  of  each  canto  are  of  this  descripltion^  and  there 
are  also  intersper$^ed  throughout  admirable  similies, 
sentiments,  metaphors,  and  allusions,  many  of  which 
it  would  be  very  delightful  to  extract.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, we  shall  do  our  author  injustice  not  to  admit  a 
specimen  of  the  dexterity  with  which. he  manages^  for  the 
most  part,  his  equally  delicate  and  intricate  .subject* 
He  divides  his  "  Isle  of  Man"  into  three  parts^  ox 
'^  regiments,"  as  in  the  following  stanfisas,  from- the; r 
second  canto,  to  which  we  will  add  those  that  conclude* 
theflfth;  the  first  of  these  deinonstrating  the  Mature 
and  offices  of  the  skin;    and  the  latter  giying  due 


praise  and  honor  to  all  the  powers  and  iKcuUieis  of  Aat 
wondrous  and  important  organ  of  good  aad  ill — the 
tongue.  In  this  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of  his  sub- 
ject, he  appears  rejoiced  to  escape,  (as  the  reader  wUl 
be,)  as  it  were,  from  the  theatre  of  the  anatomist,  to 
enjoy  the  recollection  of  his  earlier  studies,  and  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  culling  agaia  some  of  the  obeicest 
flowers  that  deUg;bted  his  studjous  rambles  in  the  classic 
garden  of  Eton.  The  few  and  short  notes  annexe^  to 
Qie  descriptive  stanzas,  may  perhaps  excite  a  smile 
ffom  our  professional  readers,,  but  these  will  prove 
that  our  author  wrote  only  according  to  matter  of  fact, 
as  it  was  held  in  his  days,  when  mediqj^l  science  had* 
not  been  enlightened  by  the  result  of  those  enquiries 
which  that  great  honour  to  our  county,  X)/t»  Wihjj,xu 
Haxfjey,  soon  after  this  period  commenced  in  the 
Circidiaionof  the  Blood ;  a  result  of  far  greater  advan- 
tage ta  mankind  tlum  the  discovery  of  the  new  world*  • 

The  whole  Isle,  parted  in  three  regiments,* 

By  three  metropolis's  jointly  sway'd ; 
Ordering  in  peace  and  war  their  governments. 
With  loving  concord,  and  with  mutual  aid : 
The  lowest  has  the  worst  but  largest  s^e ; 
The  middle  less  of  greater  dignity;.  ... 

The  highest  least,  but  holds  the  greatest  sov'reignty. 

Peep  in  a  ¥ale  doth  that  first  province  lie. 
With  many  a  city  graeM,  and  fairly  town'd; 

And  for  a  fence  ifroin  foreign  enmity. 
With  fiv«  strong  builded  walls  encompass'd  round ;  f 

»  The  whole  body  may  be  parted  into  three  regions;  the 
lowest,  or  Belly ;  the  wlddhe,  or  Breast ;  the  highest,  or  Heid ; 
in  the  l^rwest  the  liver  is  s^verei^,  "whose  regiment  is  the' 
widest,  bat  meanest;  in  the  middle  the  Hieart  reigns,  ttiost 
necessary;  the  Brain  obtains  the  highest  pla^e,  and  is,  as  (he 
iMfti^xeaspass,  so  the  highest  IB  dignity. 

.  ii  The  parts  of  the  lower  region  are  either  the  contained,  or 
the  contandog ;  the  containing  either  ciommoii  or  proper;  the 
coniBHraare  the  skin,  the  flashy' pant€le,'anff  the  fht;  the 
proper  are  the  mascles;  qr  th$  inner  rim  of  the  belly.' 


Whieli  my  rude  praeil  will  in  UmniDg  i^ift : 
A  ^ork  more  oilrious  than,  which  poets 'feig9 
Kaptiine  and  Phtebus  built,  and  pulled  down'tf^n. 

l%e  first  of  these  is  that  round  spreading  fence^  * 

Which  like  a  sea  girts  th'  Isle  in  every  part; 
Of  fiurest  building,  quick,  and  nimble  sense^ 
Of  common  matter,  fram'd  with  speoial  art.*    :  , 
Of  middle  temper,  outwaideat  of  all. 
To  warn  of  eveiy  chance  that  may  befall ; 
The  same  a  fence  and  spy, — a  watchman,  aiid:^^^!!* 

His  nafive  beauty  is  ai  litiy  white  ;'f 

Which  still  some  other  coloured  atreaiH  infecteth, 
Lest  like  itself,  with  divers  atainiifgs  dight^ 
The  inward  disposition  it  detecteth: 

If  white^  it  argues  wit;  if  purple,  fire; 
If  black,  a  heavy  cheer,  ai^d  fix'd  desire ; 
Youthful  and  blitbe,  if  suited  in  a  rosy  tire. 

It  cover'd  stands  with  silken  flourishing,  t  ' 
Which,  as  it  oft  deciays,  returns  again, 
The  otther si*  sense  and  beauty  perfecting ; 

*  The  skin  is  a  fsembrSiis  of  all  th&rest,  tba  most  large  ud 
thick,  formed  of  a  mixture  of  the  most  noarishine  flaids  of  the 
body; — the  covering  aad^oraamnilof  (idrts  tb dt i^e  under  it; 
the  temper  moderate,  the  proper  organ  of  outward  toaofaing 
^say  physicians .) 

f  TbV.iiative  rolovr  of  the  «kin  it  yrhi^ev  but  (as-Hlpito- 
crates^)  changed  into  the  same  coloar  which  is  brought* by  tlie 
hiiiiiour  predominant ;  ivben  melancholy  abrnwds,  it  is  swarthy ; 
fvh«n  phlegm,  it  is  white  an^^tale  ;  irban^boler  retf^ni,  it  is 
red  and  firry;  but  In  the  sangnla^i  of  a  rosy -col  onr. 

t  The  skin  is  covered  with  the  cuticle,  or  (k)urishuig  of  the 
skin;  itistbemeana^f  toaebing,  wi^ontwlii^'wofeal,  hot 
with  pain:  it p<»lish«th  the  skip^  wbififa.many  timeaia  clmnged, 
and,  (asitis  witbkfnakcs,)  put 00",  and  anew  and  mor&ania' 
blebronghtla. 
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Which  else  would  feel  with  univereal  pain : 
With  pleasing  sweetness,  and  resplendent  shine^ 
Soft'ning  the  wanton  touch,  and  wand'ring  eyue. 
Doth  oft  the  Prince  himself  with  witch'ries  undermine. 

*         «         «         #         * 

With  Gustus*  Linquaf  dwells,  his  prattling  wife> 

Endowed  with  strange  and  adverse  qaalities ; 
The  nurse  of  hate  and  love,  of  peace  and  strife ; 
Mother  of  fairest  truth,  and  foulest  lies. 
Or  best,  or  worst,  no  mean,  made  all  of  fire. 
Which  sometimes  hell,  and  sometimes  heavens 
inspire. 
By  whom  oft  truth's  self  speaks,  oft  that  first  murd'ring 
liar. 

The  idle  sun  stood  still  at  her  command 
Breathing  his  fiery  steeds  in  Gibron ; 
And  pale-fac'd  Cynthia  at  her  word  made  stand, 
Resting  her  couch  in  vale  of  Ajalon. 
Her  voice  oft  open  breaks  the  stubborn  skies. 
And  holds  the  Almighty's  hands  with  supplian^ 
cries: 
Her  voice  tears  open  hell  with  horrid  blasphemies ! 

Therefore  that  great  Creator,  well  foreseeing 

To  what%  monster  she  would  soon  be  changing. 
Though  lovely  once,  perfect  and  glorious  being ! 
Curb'd  with  her  iron  bit,  ^  and  held  from  ranging;  ^ 
And  with  strong  bonds  her  looser  steps  enchaining, 
Bridled  her  course,  too  many  words  refraining. 
And  doubled  all  his  guards,  bold  liberty  restraining. 

*  The  taste  or  .'palate,    t  The  tengae.    ^The  tongue  isbeld 
by  a  ligament  ori  g  inally  called  a  bridle. 


For  cfoise  wUbin  beaitu  tmce  six^eii  gtivdei9,  * 

Wbpse  harde^'d  ttmper  oouldj^ot  soon  be  ittov^d ; 
WitliQiit tbe^giit^  heplao'd  two  iOther iii^der«, 
To  shut  and  ope  the  gate  as  it  behoy'd : 
Bat  «ttoh  fltreiife  fimje  hath  her  eoeliMitiiig  ait, 
That'^  hadi  made  her  ke^pen  of  her  pait^ 
And  they  tivall>herfligittoalltftiffthf 


Then,  with  their  help,  by  her  the  sacred  muses 

Refresh  the  prince  dijiIFd  with  much  busioess ; 
By  her  the  pdnce,  unto  his  Prince  oft  uses 
In  heavenly  throne  from  hell  to  find  access  ; 
She  hearen  to  eaith  in  music  often  brings,    * 
And  eiuth  t^  beavea  :^-biit  ak !  how  sweet  riie 

When  itiTidi  Orace-s  key  shetunes  poor  nature-si^tiuigs 

Thus  Orpheus  won  his  lost  Eurydice, 

Whom  some  deaf  snake  that  could  no  music  hear. 
Or  some  blind  newte,  that  could  no  beauty  see. 
Thinking  to  kiss,  kill'd  with  his  forked  spear ; 
He  when  his  plaints  on  earth  were  vainly  spent> 
Down  to  Avernus'- river  boldly  went. 
And  charm'd  the  ineagre  ghosts  with  mournful  blai^- 
dishment. 

There  what  his  mother  fair  Gidli^e 

From  Pfacebns' faarp  and  muses' spring  had  brought' 
him ;  .        ' 

What  sharpest  grief  for  his  Eurydice, 

And  love  redoubling  grief,  had  newly  taught  Kim, 


^  *The  tQogne  i?  guarded  withtbirty-two  teeth',  and  with  the 
lips;  alf  which  d6  n6t  a  little  help  the  speech,  and  sweeten 
the  voice. 
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He  layisfa'd  out>  and  witii  his  potent  spelt 
Bent  all  the  rig'rous  powers  of  stubborn  hell; 
He  first  brought  pity  down  with  rigid  ghosts  to  dwelh   ' 

Th'  amazed  shades  came  flocking  round  about. 
Nor  car'd  they  now  to  pass  the  Stygian  ford. 
All  hell  came  running  there,  an  hideous  rout. 
And  dropp'd  a  silent  tear  for  ey'ry  word : 
The  aged  ferryman  shov'd  out  his  boat ; 
But  th&t  without  his  help  did  thither  float. 
And  haying  ta'en  him  in,  came  dancing  on  the  moat. 

The  hungry  Tantal  might  have  filled  him  now> 

And  with  large  draughts  swilPd  in  the  standing  pod. 
The  fruit  hung  listening  on  the  wond'ring  bough. 
Forgetting  helFs  commttud :  but  he,  ah,  fool  1 
Forgot  his  starved  taste  his  .ears  to  fill : 
Ixion's  turning  wheel  unmoved  stood  still ; 
But  he  was  rapt  as  much  with  powrYul  music's  skill. 

Tir'd  Sisyphus  sat  on  his  resting  stone. 

And  hop'd  at  length  his  labour  done  for  ever : 
The  vulture  feeding  on  his  pleasing  moan. 
Glutted  with  music,  scoru'd  great  Tityus'  liver ; 
The  furies  flung  their  snaky  whips  ikway. 
And  melt  in  tears  at  his  enchanting  lay ; 
No  shrieks  now  Mrere  heard ;  all  HeU  kept  holiday  t 

That  treble  dog,  whose  voic(e,  ne'er  quiet,  fears 
All  that  in  endless  night's  sad  kingdom  dwell, 

Stood  pricking  up  his  thrice  two  list'ning  ears, 
With  greedy  joy  drinking  the  sacred  spell ; 
,     And  softly  whining  pitied  much  his  wrongs; 
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And  now  first  silent  at  those  dainty  don^s. 
Oft  wish'd  himself  more  earsj^  and  fewer  months  and 
tongues* 

At  length  returned  with  his  Eurydice  ; 

But  with  this  law,  not  to  return  his  eyes^ 
*1D1  he  was  past  the  laws  of  Tartary ; 
Alas !  who  gives  love  laws  in  misery  ? 
Loye  is  love's  law;  love  but  to  love  is  tied ; 
Now  when  the  dawn  of  neighbour  day  he  spied^  - 
Ah,  wretch ! — Eurydice  he  saw^ — and  lost, — and  died  ^ 

As  who  so  strives  from  grave  of  hellish  night. 

To  bring  his  dead  sotil  to  the  joyful  sky ; 
If  when  he  comes  in  view  of  heavenly  light. 
He  turns  again  to  hell  his  yielding  eye. 
And  longs  to  see  What  he  had  left;  his  sore 
Grows  desp'rate,  deeper,  deadlier  than  afore  ; 
His  helps  and  hopes  much  less,  his  crime  and  judgement 
more.— 

But  why  do  I  enlarge  my  tedious  song, 

And  tire  my  flagging  muse  with  weary  flight} 
Ah  1  much  I  fear  I  hold  you  much  too  long. — 
The  outward  parts  be  plain  to  every  sight ; 
But  to  describe  the  people  of  this  isle. 
And  the  great  Prince,  these  reeds  are  all  too  vile: 
Sofliie  higher  verse  may  fit>  and  some  more  holy  stile. 

Bee  Phlegon  drenched  in  the  hissing  main» 
Allays  his  thirst  and  cools  the  flaming  car ; 

Vesper  fair  Cynthia  ushers,  and  her  train  : 
And  bee,  the  apish  earth  hghts  many  a  star^ 
SparkUng  in  dewy  globes — all  home  intilt  .* 


Home  then  my  flocks  i   home^  abephefdiii  home; 
^ds  niglH: 
My  song  with  day  is  done — my  muse  is  aeft  with  light* 

By  this,  the  gentle  boys  had  franred  well 

A  myrtlfe  garland  mix'd  with  conqu'ring  bay, 
From  whose  fit  match  issuM  a  pleasing  smeH, 
And  all  enamelFd  it  with  roses  gay ; 
With  which  they  crown'd  their  honowr'd  Tliirsirs 
head; — 
"^    Ail,  blessed  siiepherd  swain !  ah,  happy  rafecd ! 
While  all  his  fellows  chant  on  slender  pipes  of  reed. 

After  painting  the  happy  state  of  the  island  before 
the  fall,  the  poet  next  pourtrays,  indiyidually,  the 
human  passions,  (the  virtues  and  vices,)  wlndi  still 
contend  for  its  entire  possession ;  the  latter  under  the 
command  of  ''that  Great  Dragon,*'  the  Prjnce  of 
Darkness ;  the  former  led  on  by  Eclecta,  (or  Intellect.) 
Each  passion  or  faculty,  has  Hs  appropriate  character, 
and  is  distinguished  hy  its  peculiar  costume  and  orna- 
ments, device  and  motto,  with  indeed  more  or  less  of 
consistency  andfinishiug,  but  exhibiting  throughout  the 
allegory^  numerous  proofs  of  fertility  of  invention,  cor* 
rectness  of  taste,  and  command  of  imagery ;  whilst 
the  whole  is  animated  by  the  genuine  enthumsm  of 
poetry.  In  the  event  Echeia  being  nearly^overpowefed 
by  the  strength  9||4  fitraiagem?  of  her  adversary,  makes 
.  stfi  energetic  appeal  to  heaven,  from  whence  she  obtains 
immediate  aid,  and  the  arch  enemy  is  subdued.  From 
Uie  be^ifttl  and  interesting  passages  which  abound  in 
these  seven  cantos,  we  must  reluctantly  confine  our- 
selves to  ertraeting  the  intfodootory  stanzas  in  tlie 
seventh  I  ot  the  ini^tability  of  human  happiness  and. 
glory ;  the  persoj)i/icaUon  of  Covetouspes^,  Snaringness, 
and  Prodigality,  in  the  eighth ;  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  in  the  ninth  ;  ^e  eitordium  of  the  twelfth,  dis- 
playing the  tranquil  pleasures  of  the  pastoral  life ;  and 
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the  last  stanzas  of  the  same,  which  end  the  subject  of 
Thirsi'ls  song»  and  coQclude  the  poem  with  the  shep- 
herds adding, new  laurels  to  their  "  May  Lord's''  brow. 

Fond  man,  that  looks  on  earth  for  happiness^ 

And  here  long  seeks  what  here  is  never  found ! 
For  all  our  good  we  hold  of  heaven  on  lease. 
With  many  forfeits  and  conditions  bound ; 
Nor  can  we  pay  the  fine  and  rentage  due. 
Though  now  but  writ  and  seal'd,  and  giv'n  anew  i 
Yet  daily  we  it  break^  then  daily  must  renew. 

Why  should'st  thou  here  look  for  perpetual  good. 

Of  ev'ry  loss  'gainst  heaven's  face  repining  7 
Do  but  behold  where  glorious  cities  stood. 
With  gilded  tops,  and  silver  turrets  shining ; 

There  now  the  hart,  fearless  of  greyhound,  feeds*. 
And  loving  pelican  in  safety  breeds ; 
There  screeching  satyrs  fill  the  people's  empty  steads. 

Where  is  the  Assyrian  lion's  golden  hide. 

That  all  the  east  once  grasp'd  in  lordly  paw  ? 
Where  that  great  Persian  bear,  whose  swelling  pride 
The  lion's  self  tore  out  with  rav'nous  jaw  ? 
Or  he  which  'twixt  a  lion  and  a  pard. 
Through  all  the  world  with  nimble^pinions  far'd. 
And  to  his  greedy  whelps  his  conquer'd  kingdoms 
shar'd. 

Hardly  the  place  of  such  antiquity, 

Or  note  of  these  great  monarchies  we  find ; 

Only  a  faded  verbal  memory, 

And  empty  name  in  writ  is  left  behind : 
But  when  this  second  life  and  glory  fades^ 
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And  sinks  at  length  in  time's  obscurer  shad^, 
A  seoond  fall  ensues,  and  d0uble  death  invades. 

That  mon^roQs  beaist/  whbh  hid  in  Tiber's  f<^« 
Did  all  the  world  ynth  hideous  shape  aifray ; 
That  fiird  with  cQstiy  spoil  his  gaping  deo» 
And  trode  down  all  the  rest  to  dust  und  olfiy  ; 
His  battering  horns  puU'd  ou^by  oivil  handft. 
And  iron  teeth  lie  scatter'd  on  the  sands  t     , ' 
ack'd,  bridled  by  a  monk,  with  seven  heads  yokoil 
stands. 

And  that  Uack  Tulture,!  which  with  deathful  wingf^ 
O'ershadows  half  the  earth,  whose  dismal  sight 
Frighteo'd  the  muses  from  their  native  spring, 
Aliieady  stoops,  and  flags  wi(h  weary  flight : 
.  TVho  then  shall  look  for  happiness  beoQa,tb  ? 
Where  each  new  day  proclaims  cliancf^,  ehftfige 
and  death ; 
And  life  itself's  as  flit  as  is  the  iair  we  breathe. 


Next  Pleonedes  (went,  his  gold  admiring. 

His  servant's  drudge,  slave  to  his  basest  slave ; 
Never  enough,  and  still  too  much  desiring : 
His  gold  his  god  ,*  yet  in  an  iron  grave 

Himself  protects  his  god  from  noisome  rusting ; 
Much  fears  to  keep,  much  more  to  lose  his  lusting ; 
Himself,  and  golden  god»  and  every  god  mistrusting. 

^BoBM.   tluikfly,    ^  Caietaniiifiia 


Age  oQ  Ilia  ham  the/wiitler  soow  hud  8{Hr««fd ; 

That  nirer  badge  hta  near  end  plainly  proves :    • 
Yet  oa  to  earth  he  nearer  bows  his  bead,  f 

So  loves  it  more ;  for  lake  kU  like  mHU  bjvei : 
Deep  from  the  ground  he  digs  bis  sweetest  gain. 
And  deep  mto  the  earth  digs  back  with  paid : 
From  heU  his  gold  be  brings,  and  hoards  in  hell  again. 

His  clothes  all  patched  with  more  than  honest  thrift. 
And  clouted  shoes  were  naiPd  for  fear  of  wasting  ; 
Fastings  he  prais*d,  but  sparing  was  bis  drift; 

And  when  he  eats,  his  food  is  worse  than  festin^  y 
Thus  starves  in  store,  thus  doth  in  plenty  pine  ; 
Thus  wallowing  on  his  god  bis  heap  of  mino. 
He  feeds  his  famisb'd  soul  with  that  dee^ving  shine. 

Oh,  bqn^ry  metal  I  false,,  deceitful  ray ; 
Well  laid'st  thou  dark,  press'd  in  th*  earth's  hidden 
womb ; 
Yet  through  our  mother's  entrails  cutting  way, 
.   TTe  drag  thy  buried  corse  fifom  hellish  tomb; 
The  merchant  from  his  wife  and  home  departs. 
Nor  at  the  swelling  ocean  ever  starts  ; 
While  death    and  life    a  wall  of   thin  planks   only 
parts,  « 

Who  was  it  first,  that  from  thy  deepest  cell. 

With  so  much  costly  toil  and  painful  sweat. 
Durst  rob  thy  palace  bordVing  next  to  hell  ? 

Well  may'st  thou  come  from  that  infernal  seat ; 
Thou  all  the  world  with  hell-black  deeds  dost  fill : 
Fond  man,^that  with  such  paia  do'st  woo  yout  ill  1 
Needless  to-send  for  grief^  for  he.isjiezLji&.atilL. .. 
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His  arms  were  light  and  cheap,  as  made  €b  save 
His  purse,  not  limbs ;  the  money  not  the  man ; 
Rather  he  dies,  than  spend  :  bis  helmet  brave 
An  old  brass  pot ;  breast  plate,  a  dripping  pan ; 
His  spear  a  spit ;  a  pot-lid  broad  his  shield^ 
Whose  smoky  plain  a  chalked  impress  fill'd ; 
A  bagsure  seard:  his  word.  Much  better  $ao*dthm^ 
spilVd! 

By  Pleomectes,  shameless  Sparing  went. 

Who  whines  and  weeps  to  beg  a  longer  day; 
Yet  with  a  thund'ring  voice  claims  tardy  rent. 
Quick  to  receive,  but  hard  and  slow  to  pay : 
His  cares  to  lesson  cost  with  cunning  base ; 
But  when  he's  forc*d  beyond  his  bounded  space, 
lioud  would  he  cry  and  howl,  while  others  laugh  apace. 

Next  march'd  Asotus*  careless,  spending  swain ; 

Who  with  a  fork  went  spreading  all  around, 
What  his  old  sire,  vrith  sweating  toil  and  pain. 
Long  time  won  raking  from  his  racked  ground : 
In  giving  he  observed  nor  form,  nor  matter. 
But  best  reward  he  got  that  best  could  flatter. 
Thus  what  he  thought  to  give,  he'  did  not  give,  but 
scatter. 

Before  array'd  in  sumptuous  bravery, 

Deck'd  court -like  in  the  choice,  and  newest  guise ; 
But  all  behind  like  drudging  slavery. 
With  ragged  patches,  rent,  and  bared  thighs. 
His  shameful  parts,  that  shun  the  hated  light. 
Were  naked  left :  ah,  foul  unhonest  sight ! 
Yet  neither  could  he  see,  nor  feel  hii^  wretched  plight. 

*  Prodigality 


His  shield  presents  to  li&  'death's  latest  rites, 

A  sad  black  hearse  boroeup  with  sable  swainsi; 
Which  many  idle  gEOoms  with  hundred  lights. 
Tapers^  l«mps>  torches,  vsher  through  the  plaiilf 
To  ^dlesft  darkness ;  while  the  sun's  brifht  brow» 
With  fiery  beams,  -quenches  their  smoking  tow» 
And  wastes  iJbeir  idle<:o8t:  the  word,  Notnetd,  M 
shew. 

A  yog^mX  vovi^f  a  shoal  of  tattli^  daws, 

S$rew  him  w^h  rftin-sp^Atpray'is.  and  i^  kqfia  ; 
And  4stte^y  to  his  sin  close,  eurtaiaa  draws^ 
Cloying  his  itching  ear  with  tickling  pmise: 
JBelHttd  fond  pity  much  his  fall  laueoled. 
And  misery  that  fomer  waste  repented: 
The  usurer  for  his  goods^  jail  for  his  bones  indented* 

His  steyfard  was  his  kinsman.  Vain  Eiq>me^ ' 
Who  proudly  strove  in  matters  light  to  shew 
Heroic  mind  in  braggart  affiyence ;  " 

So  lost  bis  treasure,  getting  nought  in  lieu. 
But  ostentation  of  a  foolish  pride. 
While  wgoien  fond,  and  boys  stood  gaping  wid#; 
But  wise  men  all  his  waste  and  needless  cost  deride. 


Fido^  was  nam'd  the  marshall  of  the  field ; 

Weak  was  his  mother  when  she  gave  him  day  ; 
And  he  at  first  a  sick  and  weakly  child. 
As  e'er  with  tears  welcom'd  the  sunny  ray ; 

Yet  when  more  years  afford  more  growth  and  migi^, 
A  champion  stout  he  was,  and  puissant  knight. 
As  ever  came  in  field,  or  shone  in  armour  bright. 
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So  may  we  see  a  little  lionet. 

When  newly  whelpM,  a  weak  and  tender  things 
Despb'd  by  evVy  beast;  but  waxen  great. 
When  fuller  times  full  strength  and  courage  bring; 
The  beasts  all  crouching  low,  their  king  adore. 
And  dare  not  see  what  t^3y  contemn'd  before ; 
The  trembling  forest  quakes  at  his  affrighting  roar. 

Mountains  he  flings  in  deep  with  mighty  hand; 

Stops  and  turns  back  the  sun's  impetuous  course; 
Nature  breaks  nature*8  laws  at  his  command ; 
Nor  force  of  hell  or  hearen  withstands  his  force ; 
Events  to  come,  yet  many  ages  hence. 
He  present  makes,  by  wondrous  prescience; 
Proving  the  senses  blind,  by  being  blind  to  sense. 

His  sky-like  arms,  dy'd  all  in  blue  and  white. 
And  set  with  golden  stars  that  flamed  wide ; 
His  shield,  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 
Yet  he  upon  it  easily  descry'd 

The  lively  ^oemblance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
Whose  bleeding  side  with  wicked  steel  was  gpr*d. 
Which  to  bis  fainting  sp'nts  new  courage  would  affonL 

Strange  was  the  force  of  that  enchanted  shield. 

Which  highest  pow*rs  to  it  from  heav'n  impart; 
For  who  could  bear  it  well,  and  rightly  wield. 

It  sav'd  from  sword,  and  spear,  and  poison'd  dart; 
Well  might  he  slip,  but  yet  not  v?holly  fall ; 
Nor  final  loss  his  courage  might  appal ; 
'  Growing  more  sound  by  wounds,   and  rising  by  his 
fall- 

.So  some  have  feigned  that  Tellus'  giant  son. 

Drew  many  new-bom  lives  from  his  dead  mother ; 


Another  rose  as  soon  as  one  was  done^ 
And  twenty  lost,  yet  still  remained  another  j 
For  when  he  fell^  and  kiss*d  the  barren  heaAy 
His  parent  straight  inspired  successive  breath  ; 
And  though  himself  was  dead,  yet  ransom'd  him  from* 
death.* 

Next  went  Elpinns,f  clad  in  sky-like  blue  i 

And  through  his  arms  few  stars  did  seem  to  peep, 
T¥hich  there  the  workman's  hand  so  finely  drew, 
'  That  rock'd  in  clouds  they  softly  seem'd  to  sleep : 
His  ragged  shield  was  like  a  rocky  mould. 
On  which  an  anchor  bit  with  surest  hold ; 
/  hold  by  being  held,  was  written  round  in  gold. 

Nothing  so  cheerful  was  his  thoughtful  face. 
As  was  his  brother  Fido*s  ;  fear  did  dwell 
Close  by  his  heart ;  his  colour  changed  apace, 

t  Hope. 

*  This  shield  is  again  alluded  to  in  Canto  12tb. — 

Of  one  pore  diamond  celestial  fair. 

That  heavenly  shield  by  canning  hand  was  made  ; 

"Whose  light  divine  spread  through  the  misty  air. 

To  brightest  morn  would  turn  the  western  shade, 

And  lightsome  day  beget  before  his  time; 

Framed  in  heav'n,  without  all  earthly  crime, 

Dipp'd  in  the  fiery  sun,  which  burnt  the  baser  slime, 

'  As  when  from  fenny  moors,  the  lumpish  clouds 

With  rising  steams  damp  the  bright  morning's  face. 
At  length  the  piercing  sun  his  team  nnshrouds. 
And  with  his  arrows  th'  idle  fog  doth  chace ; 
The  broken  mist  lies  melted  all  in  tears : 
So  this  bright  shield  the  shrouding  darkness  tears, 
AndgiTiDg  back  the  day  dissolves  their  former  fears. 


Andwent^  and'OfBie,  thfitflure.«U  vvvis  op^weQ : 
Therefore  a^spmely  maid  did  oft  «iBtai|i* 
jHi»  fauitiAg.ste|[)s«  aod  fleetiog  life  mftiateith: . 
PoUkUa^  she  higbt^.  wtuob  ne'er  oould  lie^Nr  fN^f. 

These  led  the  vanguard:  and  an  hundred  more 
FilPd  up  the  empty  ranks  with  ordered  train  : 
But  first  in  middle  ward  didjustly  go 
In  goodly  arms^  a  fresh  and. lovely  swain,t 
Of  heavmily  love  the  twin^  but  younger  brother: 
Well  might  he  be,  for  even  their  very  mother, 
TVitb  pleasing  error  oft  mistook  th'  one  for  th'  other. 

As  when  fair  Paris  gave  that  golddii  ball, 

A  thousand  doubts  ran  in  his  stagg'ringbreaftt; 
All  lik'd'him  well,  fain  would  he  give4t  all ; 
Each  better  seems,  and  still  the  last  seems  best: 
Doubts  ever  new  his  reaching  hand  deferred; 
The  more  he  looks,  the  more  his  judgment  err'd : 
So  she  first  this,  then  that, -then  none,  then  both  preferred, 

like  them  their  armour  seem'4  full  near  of  kin : 

In  this  they  only  differ,  th*  elder  bent 
His  higher  soul  to  heav'n ;  the  younger  twin 
'Mong  mortab  here  his  lave  rnidikindaefts  spftot  $ 
Teaching  (strange  alchyiHy)  to  get  a  living 
By  selling  land,  and  to  grow  rieh  by  giving  > 
By  eriiptying,   filling  bags ;  so  heav'n  and  earth  at- 
chieving* 

About  him  creep  tiie  poor  wiHi  nun'iroiis  traiim^ 

Whom  he  with  tender  care,  and  large  expence, 
WithkSiidest  words  and  succour  eotertaina  | 

^  _  -  ■  ... 

f  The  Promise,    t  Charity. 
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Nor  looks  Tor  thanks^  or  thinks  of  recompence : 
His  wardrobe  serves  to  clothe  the  naked  side, 
And  shameful  parts  of  bared  bodies  hide ; 
If  other  clothes  be  lacked,  his  own  he  would  divide. 

To  rogues  his  gate  was  shut;  but  open  lay 

Kindly  the  weary  traveller  inviting : 
Oft  therefore  angels  hid  in  mortal  clay» 
And  Grod  himself,  in  his  free  roofs  delighting. 
Lowly  to  visit  him  would  not  disdain. 
And  in  his  narrow  cabin  oft  remain ; 
Whom  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  all  the  world  cannot 
contain. 

His  table  still  was  fili'd.with  wholesome  meat. 

Not  to  provoke  but  quiet  appetite ; 
And  round  about  the  hungry  freely  eat, 
With  plenteous  cates  cheering  their  feeble  sp'rite ; 
Their  earnest  vows  ope  heav'n's  widest  door ; 
That  not  in  vain  sweet  plenty  evermore 
With  gracious  eye  looks  down  upon  his  blessed  store* 

Behind  attend  him,  in  iin  uncouth  wise, 

A  troop  with  little  caps,  and  shaved  head ; 
Such  whilome  was  enfranchised  bondmen's  guise. 
New  freed  from  cruel  master^s  servile  dread : 
Those  had  he  lately  bought  from  captive  chaiit ; 
.Hence  they  his  triumph  sing  with  joyful  strain. 
And  on  his  head  due  praise,  and  thousand  blessings  raid* 

He  was  a  father  to  the  fatherless ; 

To  widows  he  supplied  a  husband's  care ; 
Nor  would  he  heap  up  woe  to  their  distress, 

Or  by  &  guardian's  name  their  state  impair^ 

2 


But  rescue  them  from  strong  oppressor's  mi^ij^ 
Nor  doth  he  weigh  the  great  man's  heavy  spite : 
Who  fears  the  highest  Jttdge  needf^ar  no  mortal  fight. 

Once  every  week  he  on  his  progress  went, 

The  sick  to  visit,  and  those  meagre  swains 
Which  all  their  weary  life  in  darkness  speut, 

Clogg'd  with  <|old  iron,  press'd  with  heavy  ^shaias; 
He  hoards  not  wealUi  for  his  loose  heir  to  spend  it. 
But  with  a  willipg  b^nd  doth  well  extend  it ; 
Good  then  is  only  good  irAa»  to  otir  God  we  lend  iti 

And  when  the  dead,  by  cruel  tyrant's  spite. 
Lie  out  to  rav  nous  birds  and  beasts  expos'd. 

His  y«arnful  heart  pitying  tbat^  vn-etched  sight,    , 
In  seemly  grave  their  weary  flesh  enclos'd, 
And  strew'd  with  dainty  flowers  their  lowly  hearse ; 
.  Then  all  alone  the  last  words  did  rehearse, 

Bidding  them  softly  sleep  in  his  sad  sighing  verse^ 


The  shepherds,  guarded  from  the  spa^rfc^Qg  i^^%t 

Of  blazing  air  upon  the  flow'ry  banks. 
Where  various  flow'rs  damask  the  fra^ant  seat. 
And  all  the  grove  perfume,  in  wonted  raqks 
Securely  sit  them  down,  and  sweetly  play; 
At  lengtli  thus  Thirsil  ends  his  broken  lay^ 
Lest  that  the  stealing  night  his  later  song  mi^ht  stay* 

Thrice,  ah,  thrice  happy  shepherd's  life  and  state  I 
When  courts  are  happiness'  unhappy  pawns  I 

His  cottage  low,  and  safely-humble  gate 

Shuts  out  proud  fortune,  with  her  scorns  and  fe^wpf ! 
No  feared  treason  breaks  his  quiet  sleep ; 
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Singing  all  <i&y  his  flocks  he  barns  to  keep ; 
Hiifisdf  as  idiiocetit  as  are  his  sitkiple  sheep. 

No  Setian  worms  he  kno^s^  that  with  their  ttoead 

Dra^  t>ttt  thw  silken  li^es ;  nor  silken  pride : 
His  iambs*  warm  fleece  well  fits  his  little  need. 
Not  ih  that  proud  Sidonian  tincture  dy'd; 
No  empty  hopes,  no  courtly  fear^  him  fV%ht ; 
Nor  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bite : 
But  sweet  content  exiles  both  misery  and  spite. 

Instead  of  tausic  and  base  flattering  tongues, 
Wbteh  wait  to  first  saliite  my  lord's  uprise, 
The 'cheerful  lark  wakes  him  with  early  songs, 
Abd  bifd^s  sWeet  whistting  notes  unlock  his  eyes. 
it  country  plays  is  all  the  strife  he  uses ; 
Or  song  or  dance  unto  the  rural  muses, 
And,^  but  in  music's  sports, '  all  difference  refuses. 

His  certain  life,  tfiat  never  can  deceive  him,* 

1%  faU  of  Ihottsand  sweets,  and  rich  content ; 
The  smdoth-leaVd  beeches  in  the  deld  receive  hiin 
With  cbolest  shades  'till  ttdoti-tide*s  rage  be  s|)ent ; 
Mis  life  is  tieitter  Idst  it  boist'rous  seas 
Of  trackless  world,  nor  lost  in  slothfdl  ea^e ; 
Pleas'd  and  full  blest  he  lives,  when  he  his  God  can 
please. 

*  Had  we  omitted  all  other  encomium  on  bur  author,  the 
following  passage,  on  this  stanza  and  the  following,  from  Isaac 
Walton,  Vrotild  haVe  been  enottgh  :^«*  There  eamc  Mso  into 
toy  mind  al  ttt^i  Hitae,  certain  vterses  in  prAi«6  of  A  mean  rt- 
tttfe,  andahhuMttte  Alttd;  tliey  were  written  bj  P.  F.  an 
«fteell«tttD!fi*«tn«Afiglw;  ifa  which  yon  shall  see  the  pic 
Cai^  bf  Ihia  cood  man's  «ind,  and  I  wish  mine  to  be  like  it. 

[Complele  Angler,  Part  Ut  ] 
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His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  aad  quiet  sleeps^ 

While  by  his  side  his  faithful  spouse  hath  place ; 
His  little  son  i!ito  his  bosom  cfeeps, 
The  lively  picture  of  his  father^s  face : 

Never  his  humble  house  or  state  torment  him ; 
Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  God  had  sent  him ; 
And  when  he  dies,  green  turfs  with  grassy  tomb  content 
him. 

«        *     .   «        •        »        » 
But  see  the  day  is  ended  with  my  song. 
And  sporting  bathes  with  that  fair  ocean  maid. 
Stoop  now  thy  wing:  my  muse,    now  stoop  thee 

low; 
Hence  may  thou  freely  play,  and  rest  thee  now  ; 
While  here  1  hang  my  pipe  upon  the  willow  bough. 

So  up  they  rose,  while  all  the  shepherd  throng 

With  their  loud  pipes  a  country  triumph  blew, 
And  led  their  Thirsil  home  with  joyful  song : 
Meantime  the  lovely  nymphs  with  garlands  new. 
His  locks  in  bay  and  honourd  palm-tree  bound. 
With  lilies  set,  and  hyacinths  around ; 
And  Lord  of  all  the  year,    and  their  May-sporting, 
crown'd. 

From  the  time  of  Theocritus,  who  first  sung  the 
Songs  of  the  Shepherds  to  the  Grecian  lyre,  to  Robert 
BloomPield,  the  pride  of  Suffolk  plains,  and  if  we  mis^  " 
take  not,  the  onfy  Pastoral  Poet  of  the  present  day, 
numerous  have  been  the  writers  of  Idyls  and  Eclogues 
who  have,  more  or  less  closely,  adhered  to  the  Sicilian 
model ;  nor,  indeed,  did  Theocritus  confine  himself  to  one 
particular  form  or  subject,  but  varied  his  characters  from 
^epherd  to  fisher-swains,  as  his  purpose  or  fapoy  led  him. 
How  far  our  Phineas  has  been  indebted  to  bun  in  the 
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^*  Piscatory  Eclogues/'  or  more  immediately  to  his  Italian 
successor,  Sannazariu^,  we  leave  to  tliose  who  may 
depend  on  finding  rich  amusement  in  the  enquiry,  whilst 
in  pursuance  of  our  plan  of  selection,  we  proceed  to 
this  second  work  of  our  Poet,  where  we  shall  meet 
again  the  "  gentle  Thirsil,"  harmonizing  the  Shepherds 
of  the  Ocean  by  attuning  his  pipe  to  the  dashing  of  the 
oar,  and  hanging  his  garlands  as  gracefully  on  the  mast 
of  the  fishing  boat,  as  on  the  **  smooth-leaved  beeches" 
that  o'er-canopied  his  former  audience. 

The  Fisher- Bard  thus  introduces  himself  in  the  first 
Eclogue,  entitled  **  Amyntas," 

It  was  the  time  faithful  Halcyone, 

Once  more  enjoying  new-liv*d  Ceyx'  bed. 

Had  left  her  young  birds  to  the  wav'ring  sea. 
Bidding  him  calm  his  proud  white  curled  head, 

And  change  his  mountains  to  a  champain  lea ; 

The  time — when  gentle  Flora's  lover  reigns. 

Soft  creeping  all  along  green  Neptune's  smoothest  plains. 

When  hapless  Thelgon,  a  poor  fisher-swain, 

Ci&me  from  his  boat  to  tell  the  rocks  his  plaining ; 
In  rocks  he  found,  and  the  high  swelling  main, 

More  sense,  more  pity  far,  more  love  remaining, 
Than  in  the  fair  Amynta's  fierce  disdain : 
Was  not  his  peer  for  song  'mong  all  the  lads 
Whose  shrilling  pipe  or  voice  the  sea-born  maiden  glads. 

About  his  head  a  rocky  canopy. 

And  craggy  hangings,  'round  a  shadow  threw. 
Rebutting  Phoebus'  parching  fervency  ; 

Into  his  bosom  Zephyr  softly  flew ;. 
Hard  by  his  feet  the  sea  came  waving  by ; 
The  vehile  to  seas  and  rocks,  poor  swain,  he  sang ; 
The  while  the  seas  an4  rocks  answering  loud  echoes  rang. 
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Ifou  goodly  nynaphs,  that  in  yourrmarble  ceA 
In  spending  never  spend  your  sportful  days. 
Or,  when  you  list,  in  pearfy  boats  of  shell 

Glide  on  the  dancing  wave  that  leaping  plays 
About  the  wanton  skiff;  and  you  that  dwell 
In  Neptune's  conrt,  the  ocean's  plenteous  throng. 
Deign  you  to  gently  hear  sad  Thelgon's  plaining  flORg. 

When  the  raw  blossom  of  my  youth  was  yet 

In  my  fi.st  childhood's  green  inclosure  bound. 
Of  Aquadune  I  learnt  to  fold  my  net. 

And  spread  the  sail,  and  beat  the  river  round. 
And  withy  labyrinths  in  straits  to  set. 
And  guide  my  boat  where  Thame  and  Isis'  heir 
By  lowly  Eton  slides,  and  Windsor  proudly  fair. 

There,  while  6ur  titin  nets,  dangling  in  the  wind, 
Hung  on  our  oar's  top^,  I  learnt  to  sing 

Among  my  peers,  apt  words  to  fitly  bind 

In  num'rous  verse ;  witness  thou  chrystal  spring 

Where  all  the  lads  were  pebbles  wont  to  find ; 

And  you  thick  hazier,  that  on  Thame's  brink. 

Did  oft  with  dallying  boughs  his  silver  waters  drink. 


In  the  fourth  Eclogue,  after  (he  manner  of  the 
Poet's  favourite  Virgil,*  the  swains  venture  on  higher 
themes:— 


'<  Two  Shepherds  most  I  love,  with  jast  adoring, 
The  Manfuan  swain,  who  chang'd  his  slender  reed 

To  trumpefs  martial  voice,  and  waf's  load  roaring, 
From  Cory  don  to  Tornns'  daring  deed ; 
And  next  our  home-bred  Celin.** 

IPurpk  liltmd,  ChnU  6M.] 
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Chromisy  myjoy^  why  drop  tliy  rainy  ^^^es? 

Aad  sttllea  clouds  hang  on  thy  heavy  brow? 
Seems  that  thy  net  is  reBt,  %nd  idle  lies ; 

Thy  merry  pipe  hung  broken  on  a  bough  : 
Butlaleihy  time  in  hundred  joys  thou  spend'st^ 
Now  time  spends  thee>  while  thoo  in  time  lameat^st*. 

Chromis. 

Thelgon^  my  pipe  is  whole,  and  nets  are  new;. 

But  nets  and  pipe  contemn'd  and  idle  lie ;. 
My  little  reed,  that  late  so  merry  blew , 

Tunes  sad  notes  to  his  master's  misery. 
*        m^        *        *        * 
Thelgon,  'tis  not  myself  for  whom  J.  plain,^ 

My  private  loss  full  easy  ^could  I  bear, 
If  private  loss  might  help  the  public  gain  ; 

But  who  can  blame  my  grief,  or  chide  my  fear,. 
Since  now  the  fisher's  traie  and  honoured  name,^ 
Is  made  the  common  badge  of  scorn  and  shame ! 

Little  know  lliey  the  fisher's  toilsome  ptiib^ 

Whose  labour  with  his  age  still  growing  spends  not. 

His  care  and  watchings,  oft  mi  spent  ih  tain. 
The  early  mom  begins,  dark  evening  ends  hot : 

Too  foolish  men,  that  think  all  labour  stands 

In  travel  of  the  feet,  or  tired  hands  ! 

Ah,  wretched  fishers !  born  to. hate  and  strife ; 

To  other's  good,  but  to  your  rape  and  spoil : 
This  is  the  l^riefest  sum  of  fisher's  life, 

To  sweat,  to  freeze,  to  watch,  to  fast,  to  toil  > 
Hated  to  love,  to  live  despis'd,  foilom  ; 
A  sorrow  to  himEetf;  sdl  otikeTs^  B^xtil 
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Thelgon. 

Too  well  I  know  the  fisher's  thankless  pain. 
Yet  bear  it  cheerfully,  nor  dare  repine ; 

To  grudge  at  loss  is  fond,  too  fond  and  vain. 
When  highest  causes  justly  it  assign. 

Who  bites  the  stone,  and  yet  the  dog  condemns, 

Much  worse  is  than  the  beast  he  so  contemns. 

Chromis,  how  many  fisher's  dost  thou  know. 
That  rule  their  boats,  and  use  their  nets  aright? 

Tliat  neither  wind,  nor  time,  nor  tide  foreslow? 
Such  soma  have  been ;  but  ah !  by  tempest's  spight 

Their  boats  are  lost ;  while  we  may  sit  and  moan. 

That  few  were  such,  and  now  those*  few  are  nou0. 

Instead  of  these,  a  crew  of  idle  grooms> 
Idle  and  bold,  that  n«ver  saw  the  seas. 

Fearless  succeed,  and  fill  their  empty  rooms  : 
Some  lazy  live,  bathing  in  wealth  and  ease ; 

Their  floating  boats  with  waves  have  leave  to  play. 

Their  rusty  hooks  all  year  keep  holiday.. 

Here  stray  their  skiffs,  themselves  are  never  here ; 

Ne'er  saw  their  boats ;  ill  might  they  fishers  be : 
Meantime  some  wantea  boy  the  boat  doth  steer,. 

Poor  boat  the  while !  that  cares  as  much  as  he  : 
Who  in  a  brook  or  wherry  cannot  row. 
Now  backs  the  seas,  before  the  seas  he  know*. 


Those  fisher  swains,  from  whom  our  trade  doth  flow. 
That  by  the  King  of  Seas  their  skill  w{(s  taught. 
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As  ihey  their  boats  on  Jordan  wave  did  row  y 

And»  catchiogfisb^  were  by  a  fisher  caught; 
Ah !  Uessed  chance !  much  better  was  theur  trade. 
That  being  fishers,  thas  were  fishes  made. 

Those  happy  swains,  in  outward  shew  unblest. 
Were  scourg'd,  were  scorn'd,  yet  was  this  Ipss  theif 
gain,  . 

By  land,  by  sea,  in  life,  in  death,  distrest ; 
But  now  with  tii'  King  of  Seas  securely  reign.  ^ 

For  that  short  woe  in  this  base  earthly  dwelling. 

Enjoying  joy  all  excellence  excelling;. 

Then  do  not  thou  my  boy,  cast  down  thy  mind. 
But  seek  to  please,  with  all  thy  busy  care. 

The  king  of  seas  i  so  shalt  thou  surety  Bud 
Rest,  quiet,  joy,  in  all  this  troublous  fare. 

Let  not  thy  net,  thy  hook,  thy  singing  cease ; 

And  pray  those  tempests  may  be  tum'd  to  peiu:^;  t 

Oh,  Prince  of  waters.  Sovereign  of  seas ! 

Whom  storms  and  calms,  whom  winds  and  waves 
obey ; 
If  ever  that  great  fisher  did  thee  please. 

Chide  thou  the  winds,  and  furious  waves  allay: . 
So,  on  thy  shores  the  fisher-boys  shall  sing 
Sweet  songs  of  peace  to  our  sweet  peace's  king.  *  ' 

*  These  are  very  beautiful  and  pathetic  passages,  and  if  we 
were  not  assured  by  the  date  of  publication,,  that  they  were 
written  pre?i6usly  to  the  civil  war,  might  lead  us  to  ftar  that 
the  poet  was  a  petsooal  sufierer  io  those  disastrous  times  which 
he  lived  to  witness.  As  they  are,  they  prove  the  ascendency 
to  which  the  party*  in  opposition  to  the  establbhmeot  had  then 
attained^  and  perhaps  may  be  viewed  u  prophetic  of  the 
calamities  that  fgllowed* 


In  the  fiith  ecloguei  love,  the  fittest  sulgect  for  the 
pastoml  miiBe,  whether  she  sings  'on  the  fMs  or  on  the 
oeten,  resumes  his  iegitSmate  station ;  and  iA  the  liixth  * 
is  suspected  by  the  sagacious  Thirsil,  to  hare  stolen 
from  him  the  afiection  of  his  friend  Thomalin. 

J 

A  fisher  Iboy  that  never  luiew  his  peer 

In  dainty  songs^  the  gentle  Thomdin,  , 

TVith  folded  arms^  deep  sighs,  and  heav;^  cheer, 

Whete  hundred  nymphs  iind  huitdredmu^es  ihn 
Sauk  down  by  lliames'  brinks ;  #i<!h  him  his  ddar> 

Dear  Thirsii  lay ;  oft  times  would  he  begin 
To  cure  his  griefs  and  belter  way  aidvise  : 
But  still  bis  words>  when  his  sad  friend  he  spies. 
Forsook  his  silent  tongue,  to  speak  in  waf  ry  eyes. 

Under  a  spreading  viltre  they  careless  he> 
Whose  tender  leaves,  bit  with  the  eastern  UaUst, 

But  now  Were  bom,  and  now  began  to  die  ; 
Tht  ULl%er>  warned  by  the  foitner's  haste, 

Thinly  for  fear  salute  the  envious  sky : 
There  as  they  sitt,  Thirsii  embracing  fafet 

kits  loving  friend,  feeling  his  panting  heart 

To  give  no  rest  to  his  increasing  smart. 

At  length  thus  spake,  while  sighs  words  to  his  grief 
imparl. 

TkiTHL 
Thomalin,  I  see  thy  Thirsii  thou  ne^lectest, 

Boine  greater  love  h(Ms  down  thy  heart  in  fealr^ 
thy  Thirsil's  love  and  counsel  Ihou  vqjectest ; 

Thy  soul  WikS  ^T^ont  to  lodge  wkhin  my  ear : 
]ftttt  now  that  .port  nolonger  thou  respectest : 

Y^t  hath  it  still  been  safely  harboured  thei«. 
My  ear  is  not  acquainted  with  my  tongue, 


That  either  toQgoe  or  ear  should  do  thee  wrong : 
Why  then  9bQuld'st  thou  conceal  thy  hid<^  f^^i  m 
long? 

JTiamoKn. 

Thir^iU  it  is  thy  love  that  makes  me  hide 

My  smother'd  grief  from  thy  known  faithful  ear : 

May  still  my  Thirsil  safe  and  merry  bide ; 
£nough  is  me  my  hid^eii  grief  to  buBajr : 

Por  vMJle  thy  breast  in  bav'n  doth  safely  rid^^ 
My  greater  half  iy ith  thee,  rides,  safely  Hi^j^i^,  { 

Thirsil 

So  thou  art  well;  but  still  my  better part^ 
My  Thbmalin,  sinks  laden  with  his  smart;    . 
Thus  thou  my  finger  cur'st,  and  woi^nd^ist  n^y  bleeding 
heart. 

How  oft  has  Thom^lin  to  Thirsil  vo^ d, 

That  as  his  heart  so  l^e  his  lore  e^teem'd  \, 
Where  are  those  oaths  ?  Where  is  that  heart  besto^'d, 
Which  hides  it  from  that  breast  which  dear  ^t  ^^eem^d. 
And  to  that  heart  room  in  his  heayt  allow'd  ? 
That  love  was  never  love  b^t  only  scem'd ! 
Tell  me,  my  Thomalin,  what  envious  thief 
Thus  robs  thy  joy ;  tell  me  my  liefest  lief: 
Thou  little  lov'st  me,  friend,  if  n5ior<?  thou  lov'st  tbjf 
grief! 

Thirsil,  myjoyous  spring  is  Wasted  quite, 
Ajnd  wi^tpr  $torms  prevent  tbesuownes  ray ; 

All  as  this  vinp,  whose  green  lheej||»tBrn  spiiB 
Hatt 4fed  t© black ;  his  oaAchittgaBtoa.deeayp 
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And  letting  go  their  hold  for  want  of  mighty 
Mary'i  winter  comes  so  soon,  in  first  of  May. 

ThirtiL 
Yet  see,  the  leaves  do  freshly  bud  again  ; 
Thou  drooping  still  dy'st  in  this  heavy  strain; 
Nor  can  I  see  or  end  or  cause  of  all  thy  pain. 
Thonudin, 

N6  marvel,  Thirsil,  if  thou  dost  not  know 

This  grief  which  in  my  heart  lies  deeply  drownM; 
My  heart  itself,  though  well  it  feels  this  woe^ 

Knows  not  the  woe  it  feels :  the  worse  my  wound. 
Which  though  I  rankling  find,  I  cannot  shew« 

Thousand  fond  passions  in  my  breast  abound ; 
Fear  leagued  to  joy,  hope,  and  despair  together. 
Sighs  bound  to  smiles,^my  heart  though  prone  to  either, 
While  both  it  would  obey,  'twixt  both,  obeyeth  neither. 

Oft  blushing  flames  leap  up  into  my  face, 

My  gtiildess  cheek  such  purple  flash  admires ; 

Oft  stealing  tears  slip  from  mine  eyes  apace. 
As  if  they  meant  to  quench  these  causeless  fires. 

My  good  I  hate ;  my  hurt  I  glad  embrace; 
My  heart  though  grievM,  his  grief  as  joy  desires : 

I  bum,  yet  know  no  fuel  to  my  firing ; 

My  wishes  know  no  want,  yet  still  desiring : 

Hope  knows  not  what  to  hope,  yet  still  in  hope  ex- 
piring. 

Thiriil 
Too  true  my  fears  !  alas,  no  wicked  sprite 

No  writhled  witch  with  spells  of  powerful  chacmsi 
Or  hellish  herbs  digg'd  in  as  hellish  nighty 

Gives  to  thy  heart  theise  oft  and  fierce  alarms : 
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But  iore^  too  Imtefiil  love,  vith  pleasing  spile. 

And  spitefiil  plemsaro^  thus  hath  bred  thy  harmf ; 
And  seeks  thy  mirth  with  pleasaoce  to  destn^ ; — 
Tblove,  my  Thomalin,  mylkfestboy; 
Tia  lore  robs  me  of  thee,  and  thee  of  all  thy  joy. 

TktmaUn. 

Thirsil,  I  kea  not  what  is  hate  or  love. 
Thee  well  I  lare,  and  &oo  loF'st  me  as  well ; 

Yet  joy»  no  torment,  in  this  passion  proare; 
And  often  have  I  heard  the  fiahen  tett 

He's  not  inferior  to  the  aloHii^ty  Jova ; 
Jove  heaven  rales ;  Love  Joire,  heaven,  earth,  and 
heU  : 

TbU  me,  my  friend,  if  thou  dost  better  know : 

Men  say  he  goes  arm'd  with  his  stiafts  an  d  bow ; 

Two  darts,  one  swift  as  fire,  as  lead  the  ether  slow. 

TfuniL 

Ah,  heedless  boy !  Love  is  not  such  a  lad 

As  he  is  fancied  by  the  idle  swain ; 
With  bow  and  shafts,  and  purple  feathers  clad ; 

Such  as  Diana,  who  with  buskin'd  train 
Of  armed  nymphs  along  the  forest  ^ade 

With  golden  quivers,  in  Tbessaliaa  plaift^  ^ 
In  level  race  outstrips  the  jumping  deer 
With  ninible  feet ;  or,  with  a  mighty  spear. 
Flings  down  a  bristled  boar,  or  else  a  squalid  bear. 

Love's  sooner  feft  than  seen ;  his  substance  thin 
Betwixt  those  snowy  mounts  in  ambush  lies : 

Oft  m  the  eyes  he  spreads  his  subtle  gin ; 
He  therefore  soonest  wins  t^t  fastest  flies. 
A  2 
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Fly  thenoe  my  dear;  fly  fast  my  ThomaKn : 
Who.  him  cocountQrs  once,  for  e?er  dies : 
But  if  he  lurk  within  the  ruddy  lips^  -  i  i^  A 

Unhappy  soul  that  thence  his  nectar  sips. 
While  down  into  his  heart  the  sugar'd  poison  slips. 

Oft  in  a  voice  he  creeps  down  through  the  ear  ; 

Oft  from  a  blushing  cheek  he  lights  his  fire;    . 
Oft  shrouds  his  golden  flame  in  likest  hair ; 

Oft  in  a  soft  smooth  skin  doth  close  retire; 
Oft  in  a  smile;  oft  in  a  silent  tear: 

And  if  all  fail,  yet  Virtue's  self  hell  hire : 
Himself 's  a  dart  when  nothing  else  can  move  : 
Who  then  the  captive  soul  can  well  reprove,  ^ 
When  Love  and  Virtue's  self  become  the  darts  of  loTe  ? 

Thomalin, 

Then  love  it  is  which  breeds  this  burning  fever : 
For  late,  yet  all  too  soon,  on  Venus'  day, 

I  chanc'd,  oh !  cursed  chance,  yet  blessed  ever ! 
As  careless  on  the  silent  shore  I  stray. 

Five  nymphs^to  see,  five  fairer  saw  I  never. 
Upon  the  golden  sand  to  dance  and  play ; 

The  rest  among,  yet  far  -above  the  rest. 

Sweet  Melifce.— — ^^-jl-j — .,   . 

ThirsiL 

Thomalin,  too  well  that  bitter  sweet  I  know, 
Since  fair  Nicsea  bred  my  pleasing  smart: 

But  better  times  did  better  reason  show, 
And  cur'd  those  burning  wounds  with  heavenly  art,: 
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These  storms  of  baser  fire  are  laid  full  low. 
And  higher  lore  safe  anchors  in  my  heart : 
So  DOW  a  quiet  calm  does  safi^ly  reign  : 
And  if  my  friend  think  not  my  counsel  vain, 
Perhaps  my  art  may  cure ,  or  much  assuage  ihy  pain. 


So  did  I  quickly  heal  this  strong  infection. 

And  to  myself  restored  myself  apace  : 
Yet  did  I  not  miy  love  extinguish  quite ; 
1  love  with  sweeter  love  and  more  delight. 
But  most  I  love  the  love  which  to  my  love  has  right 

TkoinaHn. 

Thrice  happy  ihou  that  could'st !  my  weaker  mind 
Can  never  learn  to  climb  so  lofty  flight. 

ThimL 

If  from  this  love  thy  will  thou  can'st  unbind,  . 

To  will  is  here  to  can ;  will  gives  thee  might; 
Tis  done,  if  once  thou  wilt ; — 'tis  done  I  find. — 

Now  let  us  home :  for  ^ee,  tba  weeping  night 
Steals  from  those  farther  waves  upon  the  land. 
To  morrow  shall  we  feast;  then,  hand  in  hand 
Free  will  we  sing  and  dance  along  the  golden  sand. 

The  ^'  feast  of  the  morrow"  accordingly  takes  plaee, 
and  h^  for  its  ol^ect,  the  awardment  of  **  the  prize/\ 
which  gives  name  to  the  seventh  and  last  Eclogue. 

Aurora  from  old  Tithon*s  frosty  bed 

(Cold  wintry-witherd  Tithon)  early  creeps ; 

Her  cheek  with  grief  was  pale,  with  anger  red ; 
Out  of  her  window  close  she  blushing  peeps ; 
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Her  weeping  eyes  in  pearled  dew  sheste^i 
Casting  what  sportless  nights  she  ever  led ; 
She  dying  lives,  to  think  he's  living  dead. 

Cnrst  be,  and  euned  is,  that  wretched  sire 

That  yokes  green  youth  with  age,  want  with  desire ; 

Who  ^es  the  sup  to  snow,  or  marries  frost  to  fire. 

The  mom  saluting,  up  I  quickly  rise. 
And  to  the  grieen  1  post;  for,  on  this  day, 

Shepherd  and  Fisher-boys  had  set  a  prize 
Upon  the  shore,  to  meet  in  gentle  fray, 
VYbicb  of  the  two  should  sing  the  choisest  lay. 

Daphnis  the  Shepherd  lad,  whom  IVIira's  eyes 

Had  kill'd ;  yet  with  such  wound  he  gladly  dies  : 
Thomalin,  the  Fisher,  in  whose  heart  did  reign 
Stella,  whose  love  is  life,  and  whose  disdain 
Seems  worse  than  angry  skies,  or  never-quiet  main.   ^ 

There  soon  I  view  the  merry  shepherd  swains 
March  three  by  three',  clad  all  in  }^uthful  green ; 

And  while  the  sad  recorder  sweetly  plains. 
Three  lovely  nymphs,  each  several  row  between. 
More  lovely  nymphs  coidd  nowhere  else  be  seen, 

Whose  faces'  snow  their  snowy  garments  stains; 

With  sweeter  voices  fit  thehr  pleasing  strains. 
Their  flocks  flock  round  about;  the  horned  rams 
And  ewes  go  silent  by,  vdiile  wanton  lambs, 
Daneing  along  the  pluns  forget  their  milky  dams. 

Scarce  were  the  shepherds  set,  but  straight  in  sight 
The  fisher-boys  came  driving  up  the  stream; 

Themselves  in  blue;  and  twenty  sea-nymphs  bright. 
In  curious  robes  that  well  the  waves  might  seem; 
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All  dark  below,  the  top  like  frothy  cream  : 
Their  boats  and  masts  with   flow'rs  and  g^rlaod^ 

dight; 
And  round  the  swans  guard  them,  with  armies  white : 
Their  skiffs  by  couples  dance  to  sweetest  souads^ 
Which  running  comets  breathe  to  fuU  plain  grounds, 
That  strike  the  river^s  face,  and  thevce  more  sweet 
rebounds. 

And  now  the  nymphs  and  swains  had  took  their  place ; 
Krst  those  two  boys ;  Thomaltn  the  fishers*  pride ; 

Daphnis,  the  shepherds':  nymphs  their  right  hand 
grace; 
And  choicest  swains  shut  up  the  other  side ; 
So  sit  they  down  in  order  fit  apply'd  s 

Tbirsil  betwixt  them  both,  in  middle  space 

Thirsil,  their  judge,  who  now's  a  shepherd  base. 
But  late  a  fisber-swain;  'till  envious  Chame 
Had  rent  his  nets,  and  sank  his  boat  with  shame; 
So  robb'd  the  boys  of  him,  and  him  of  all  his  game. 

So  as  they  sit,  Thirsil  begins  the  lay ; — 
You  lovely  boys  the  woods'  and  oceans'  pride, 

Since  I  am  Judge  of  this  sweet  peaceful  fray, 
First  tell  us,  where  and  when  your  loves  you  spy'd  i 
And  when  in  long  discourse  you  well  are  try'd, ' 

Then  in  short  verse,  by  turns  we'll  gently  play : 

In  love  begin,  in  love  we'll  end  the  day. — 
Daphnis  thou  first  :^— to  me  you  both  are  dear : 
Ah!  if  I  might,  I  would  not  judge,  but  hear; 
Nought  have  I  of  a  judge  but  an  impartial  ear. 

Here  again  it  would  seem  from  the  reference  to  the 
'^envious  Chame^''  and  from  the  former  employment  of 
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Tfairsilr  as  well  as  firom  the  invocation  to  ibe  **  King  of 
Seas/'  and  other  passages  in  the  £clogaes»  (especially 
the  4th),  that  some  of  the  author's  fellow  collegians 
were  intifnfled  to  be  poiirtrayed  in  the  moc^  prominent 
characters^  aad  that  certain  transactions  connected  with 
the  Church,  or  University,  at,  or  about  that  period, 
i^re  designed  to  be  alluded  to.  Whether  we  are  losers 
or  gainers  by  our  ignorance  on  this  point  is  of  little  mo- 
ment; the  conjecture  is  borne  out  by  the  text :  our 
pleassLuter  concern  is  with  the  contending  parties,  whom 
we  lefl  preparing  to  chaunt  their  alternate  strains  in 
'*  long  discourse/'  or  in  **  shorter  verses  :*'  and  ia  tbe 
sequel  we  find  each  does  justice  to  his  "  Love's  per- 
fections,''  with  so  mu^h  ingenuity  and  success,  that  in 
accordance  with  the  established  rules  of  bucolic  dispu- 
tation, their  friendly  umpire  declines  a  decision ;  but 
reserving  the  prise  for  a  future  occasion , 


■  pnu 
itoeacha 


»nufles  their  pastoral  strains. 


And  gives  to  each  a  present  for  his  pains/^ 

DaphnU, 
Thou  gentle  boy,  what  prize  may  well  reward  thee  ? 

So  slender  gift  as  this  hot  half  requites  thee  : 
May  prosperous  stars,  and  quiet  seas  regard  thee ; 

But  most  that  pleasing  star  that  most  delights  thee  : 
May  Proteus'  still,  and  Glaucus  dearest  hold  thee ; 
But  most  her  influence  all  safe  enfold  thee : 
May  she  with  gentle  beams  from  her  fair  sphere  behold 
thee. 

ThomaUn. 
As  whistling  winds  'gunst  rocks  their  voices  tearing; 

As  rivers  through  the  vallies  sofUy  gliding; 
As  haven  after  cruel  tempests  fearing ; 

Such,  fairest  boy,  such  is  thy  verse's  sliding: 

***ArcadaAmb»»"  <<Not  that  they  wece  Arcadismi,"  say t 
SerTins ,  on  thU  passage  in  Virgil's  7th  Eclogue,  '<  but  sa 
fkilfttl  In  tbgiBgi  that  they  might  be  esteemed  Arcadians.* 
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Tfaioe  be  the  prize ;  may  Paa  and  PiuebBS  grace  tbee ; 
Most,  whom  thou  most  admir'st,  may  she  embrace  thee ; 
And  flaming  in  thy  love,  with  snowy  arms  enlace  thee. 

Thirnl 
ITou  loFely  boys,  full  well  your  art  yon  guided ; 

That  with  yeuc  striding  songs  your  strife  is  ended  :} 
So  you  yourselves  the  cause  have  well  decided ; 

And  by  no  judg€f  can  your  award  be  mended. 

Then  since  the  prise  for  only  one  intended. 
Von  both  refuse ;  we  justly  may  reserve  it, 
And  as  your  offering  in  love's  temple  serve  it; 
Since  none  of  both  desire  when  both  so  well  deserve  it. 

*  Yet, — ^for  such  songs  should  ever  be  rewarded, 
Daphnis  lake  thod  this  hook  of  ivory  clearest. 

Given  me  by  Pan,  when  Pan  my  verse  regarded ; 
This  fears  the  wolf  when  most  the  wolf  thou  feareet. 
But  thou,  my  Thooialin,  my  love,  my  dearest^ 

Take  tho^  this  pipe  which  oft  proud  storms  restrained ; 

Which  spite  of  Chamus'  spite  1  still  retained ', 

Was  never  little  pipe  more  scrft,  more  sweedy  plained. 

And  you  fair  troop,  if  Thirsil  you  disdain  not. 

Vouchsafe  with  me  to  take  some  shqrt  refection ;      ^ 
Excess,  or  daints,  my  lowly  roof  maintains  not ; 
Pears,  apples,  plumbs;  no  sugar'd-made  confection* 
So  up  they  rose,  and  by  Love's  sweet  direction, 
Sea^nymphs  with  shepherds  sort :  sea-boys  complain  not*. 
That  wood-nymphs  with  like  love  them  entertain  not. 
And  all  the  day  to  songs  and  dances  lending^ 
Tec  swift  it  juds,  and  speods  too  fast  in  s.pending : 
With  day  theur  sports  began,  vrith  day  th^  take  ibeir 
endiny. 
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The  *'  MiscdlasieV  will  Viot  detain  us  long.  The 
most  extensive  of  these,  but  in  point  of  general^ merit 
and  interest  the  most  unequal,  is  entitled — "  Eliza ; 
an  Elegy  upon  the  unripe  decease  of  Sir  Antony  Irby : 
composed  at  tlie  request  (and  for  a  monument)  of  bis 
surviving  Lady."  Many  of  the  stanzas  abound  in  true 
pathos,  and  the  most  exalted  piety,  as  well  a9  in  poetic 
excellence :  the  address  from  the  dying  Knight  to  his 
Lady  can  scarcely  be  parallelled. 

Look,  as  a  stag,  pierced  with  a  fatal  bow. 
When  by  a  wood  he  walk'd  securely  feeding. 

In  coverts  thick  conceals  his  deadly  blow. 
And  feeling  death  swim  in  his  endless  bleeding. 

His  heavy  head  his  fainting  strength  exceeding. 

Bids  woods  adieu,  so  sinks  into  his  grave; 
Green  brakes,  and  primrose  sweet,  his  seemly  hearse 

embrave. 

'  So  lay- a  gentle  Knight  n6w  full  of  death, 
With  cloudy  eyes, -his  latest  hour  expecting ; 

And  by  his  side,  sucking  his  fleeting  breath, 
His  weeping  spouse,  Eliza,  life  neglecting, 
.   And  all  her  beauteous  fairs  with  grief  infecting  : 
Her  cheek  as  pale  as  his;  'twere  hard  to  scan. 
If  death's  or  sorrow's  face  did  look  more  pale  or  wan. 

Then  she :  /'  Great  Lord  I  Iby  judgments  righteous  be 
To  make  good  ill,  when  to  our  ill  we  use  it : 

Good  leads  on  to  the  greatest  good,  to  Thee ; 
'But  we  to  other  ends  most  foul  abuse  it ; 

A  common  fault,  yet  cannot  that  excuse  it : 

We  love  thy  gifts,  and  take  them  gladly  ever; 
We  love  (hem,  ahf  too  much,  more  Aan'^i^e  iovethe 


Ihitt'fitHliQg  low  upon  h«r  hamU^  kne«8» 
And  all  her  heart  withm  b^  eye  esfHresainy.— • 

*        *•*        *        #        *#        « 

''  Wasn  not  thy  hand  ^at  tied  the  sacred  knot? 
TTas't  not  thy  hand  that  t6  my  hand  did  give  him? 

Hast  thou  not  made  us  onef  command'st  thou  not 
None  loose  what  thou  hast  bound?  if  then  thou  'reare 
him> 

How  without  me  by  halves  dost  thou  receire  him  I 

Tak'st  thou  the  head,  and  leav'st  the  heart  behind  f ' 
Aye  me^!  in  me  alone  can*st  thou  such  monster  findt 

''Ah !  why  dost thcTu  so  strong,  me  weak  assail? 
Woman  of  all  thy  creatures  is  the  weakest, 

And  in  her  greatest  strength  did  weakly  fail ; 
Thou  who  the  weak  and  bruised  never  breakest. 

Who  never  triumph  in  the  yielding  seekest : 

Pity  my  Weak  estate,  and  leave  me  never ; 
I  ev6r  yet  was  weak,  and  how  more  weak  than  ever.** 

With  that  her  fainting  spouse  lift  sup  his  head| 
And  with  some  joy,  his  inward  gjriefs  refraining; 

Thu»  with  a  feeble  voice,  yet  cheerful^  said  :— 
**  Spend  not  in  tears  this  Uttle  time  remaining ;       ,  .     ^ 
Thy  grief  doth  add  to  mine,  not  ease  my  paining.: 
My  death  is  life ;  such  is  the  scourge  of  God  : 
Ah!  if  his  rods  be  such,  who  would  not  kiss  his  rod?  , 

**  M^  dear  I  once  all  my  joy,  now  all  my  care  ;^ 
To  these  my  words— *tbese  my  last  words— ^apply  thecw' 

GKve  me  thy  hand :  these  my  last  Jj^reetings  aie  \  ' 
Shew  me  thy  face— «J  never  more  shall  eye  tbee. 
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Ah  would  our  boys,  our  lesser  selves^  were  by  thee  I 
These  my  H?e  pictures  to  the  world  I  ^ve : 
So  single  only  die,  in  them  twice  two  I  lire. 

"  You  little  souls,  your  sweetest  time  enjoy^ 
And  softly  spend  amongst  your  mother's  kisses; 

And  with  your  pretty  sports,  and  artless  joy. 
Supply  jhat  weeping  mothers*  grierous  misses : 

Ah!  while  you  may,  enjoy  your  little  blisses. 

While  yet  you  nothing  know :  when  back  you  view. 
Sweet  will  this  knowledge  seem,  when  yet  you  nothing 

knew. 

**  Por  when  to  riper  times  your  years  arrive, 
No  more,  ah  then  no  more,  may  you  go  play  you : 

Launched  in  the  deep,  far  from  the  wished  hive. 
Change  of  world's  tempests  through  blind  seas  will 
sway  you. 

Till  to  the  long-long'd  haven  they  convey  yov : 

Through  many  a  wave  this  brittle  life  must  pass , 
And  cut  the  churlish  seas,  shipt  in  a  ba.k  of  gla^i. 

''How  many  ships  in  quicksands  swailow'd  been  I 
What  gaping  waves,  whales,  monsters  there  expect  you  I 

How* many  rocks,  much  sooner  felt  than  seen! 
Yet  let  no  fear,  no  outward  fright  affect  you : 

He  holds  the  stern,  and  he  will  safe  direct  you, 

Who  to  my  sails  thus  long  so  gently  blew« 
That  now  I  touch  the  shore,  before  the  seas  I  knew. 

"  I  touch  the  shore,  and  see  my  rest  preparing : 
CHU,  blessed  God !  how  infinite  a  blessing 

Is  in  this  thought,  that  through  this  troubled  farmg. 
Through  all  the  faults  this  guilty  age  depressing. 
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X  guQtless  p^i,  no.  hel{4es<i  roan  ofpfessini^; 

And  coming  now  to  thee.  liit  to  the  skm» 
Unbribed    hands,    cleansed  heart,  and  never  tainted 
eyesP  •  .  ■■•'...* 

#         *         »       ^        «  #   '       •    •  ^ 

**  My  dearest  Betty,  my  more  lored  fieart,        ' 
I  leave  thee  now — with  'thee  alf  Earthly  joying;     -  .  •' 

Heavfn  knowi^  witll  tbce  alone  I  sadly  part/^  ^•'• 
All  other  earthly  sriteefs  have  had  thfeir  doyingr  '■  '  ■  ■*• 

Yet -never  full  of  tliy  sweet  love*s  enjoying: 

Thy  constant  loves,  next  heav'n,  I  did  refer  theni, 
Hadnotnrach  grace  pretaH'd,  'fore  b^r'n  I  should 

prefer  them. 

**  I  leave  them^nowHie  trumpet  call^  away ; 
In  vain  thine  eyes  beg^  for  some  time's  reprievibg ; 

Yet  in  my  children  here  immortHil  stay ; 
In  one  I  die,  in  many  ones  am  living : 

In  them  and  for  themistay  thy  too  orach  gii^ving;.* 

Look  but  on  them,  inHheni  thdn  itilf  wilt  see 
Marry^d  with  thee  agftin,  thy  twicer-two. Antony. 

**  And  when  with  little  hands  they  stroke  thy  face,   ' 
As  in  ihy  lap  they  sit,  all  careless,  playing. 

And  stammering  ask  a  kiss,^  give  them  a  bra<^ ; 
The  last  from  me  ^  and  then  a  litUe  staying,  t 

And  in  their  face  some  part  of  liie  strtyeyin^,  . 

In  them  give  me  a  third,  and  with  a  t^ar  .,, 
Shew  thy  dear  love  Jto  him>  who  lov'd  thee  iever  dear. 

*^  And  now  our  falling  houfite  leans  all  on'thee ; 
Tfai«  little  nation  to  thy  care  coinmend  ^hem :    "    . 
In  thee  it  lies  that  henee  the^.^ant^i^ip^t  toe  \ 
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I 

Theasehes  yet  cannot,  thou  the  more  defend  them; 

And  when  green  age  pirmite,   to  goodness  bend 
them  t  ^ 

A  mother  were  you  once,  now  both  yon  are  : 
Then  with  this  double  style  double  your  love  and  care»^ 

<<  Turn  their  unwary  steps  into  the  way ; 
What  first  the  Tessel  drinks  it  long  retabeth  ; 

No  bars  wSl  hold  when  they  have  used  to  stmy  *, 
And  when  for  me  one  asks,  and  weeping  piainetb. 

Point  tbou  to  heaveni  and  say  he  there  remainethy 

And  if  they  live  in  grac€^  grow,  and  persever* 
There  shall  they  live  with  me— else  shall  thqr  mo  ^ne 
never ! 

''  My  Godi  oh^  in  thy  feas  here  let  them  live ! 
Thy  wards  they  are,  take  them.lo  thy  protection ; 

Thou  gav'st  them  first,  now  bock  to  thee  I  give ; 
Direct  them  thou,  and  help  her  weak  direction ; 

That  re-united  by  thy  strong  election 

Thou  now  in  them,  they  then  may  live  in  thee; 
And  doing  here  thy  will,  may  there  thy  glovy  aee.^ 


After  this,  we  must  the  more  regret  that  we  know 
no  particulars  of  the  private  life  anc^  domexiic  history 
of  this  interesting  poet :  the  following  short  Piece  is  the 
only  one  in  which  he  at  all  alludes  to  his  own  **  heart's  • 
choice/'  With  this,  together  with  part  of  an  epistie  to  '' 
his  brother  on  hu  choice  of  a  sacred  subject,  and  ex- 
tracts firom  two  o^  three  addresses  to  different  friends , 
(among  which  we  learn  the  name  of  his  '*  Tbomalin**) 
expressive  of  his  love  of  home  and  the.couotry,  and 
his  attachment  to  his  noHne  Kent,  we  must  close  our 
selections  fiom  Dr.  An/dersons  ccltltoti^-whicb,  as  ob- 
served before^  however  incomplete,  and  containing 
many  errors,  is  yet  valuable  as  the  only  CoUecHoHf  and 
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from  which  we  could  oce^i^  many  more  pages  with 
thiikc  paswges  whose  maty  wanU  be  thehr  least  reeom- 
m«ndation — but  our  limits  forbid. 

To  my  only  cho$en  Valenime  and  Wife, 

Anairranr  J  Maystr€i8  EUjEalbeth  ViDcenr      ) 
Ana„rain  ^  j^  ^^  breast's  chaste  Valentioe  J 

Think  not,  fair  Iotc,  thatlehance  my  hand  directed 

To  make  my  choice  my  chance;  blind  chance  and  hands 
Could  never  see  what  most  my  mind  affected ; 

Btttheav'n/  &at  ever  with  chaste  true  love  stands. 
Lent  eye»  to  see  what  most  my  heart  respected  : 
Then  do  not  thou  resist  what  heaven  commands ; 
But  yield  thee  his  who  ever  must  be  thine : 
BIy  %ie{tft  thy  altar  is,  my  breast  thy  shrine ; 
Thy  name  for  ever  is,  *'  My  breast's  chaste  Valentine.* 

Upon  my  Brother,  G.  F.  his  Book,  entitled  '<  Chme$ 
Victory,  4rc.'\ 

Fond  lads  that  spend  so  fast  your  posting  time 

To  chaunt  lightlays.  or  frame  some  wanton  rhyme ; 

•        «««»•«« 

But  thou,  most  near,  most  dear^  in  this  of  thine 
Hast  proved  Uie  Muses  not  to  Venus  bound ; 

Such  as  thy  matter^  such  thy  Muse,  divine : 

Or  thpu  such  grace  with  Mercy^s  self  hast  founds 

That  she  herself  deigns  in  thy  leaves  to  shine; 

Or  stol'n  from  heav'n,  thou  brought'»t  this  verse  to 
ground. 

Which  frights  the  numbed  soul  with  fearful  thunder. 

And  soon  with  honey 'd  dews  thaws  it  'twtxt  joy  and 
'      wonder! 

B  2 
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Then  do  not  thou  malicioas  tongues  esteem; 

The  glass,  through  which  an  envious  e^e  doth  gazt, 
Csh  easly  make  a  mole-hill  mountain  seem ; 

His  praise  dispraises ;  his  disprabes  praise ; 
Enough,  if  best  men  best  thy  labours  deem. 

And  to  the  highest  pitch  thy  merit  rai«e : 
■While  all  the  Muses  to  thy  song  decree 
Yictorious  triumph, — triumphant  Victory* 

To  Mr.  lo.  Tomkins. 

Thomalin,  my  lief,  fby  music  strains  to  hear. 

More  rapts  my  soul  than  when  the  swelling  winds 
On  craggy  jpocks  their  whistling  voices  tear ; 

Or  when  the  sea,  if  stopt  his  course  he  finds. 
With  broken  murmurs  thinks  weak  shores  to  fear. 

Scorning  such  sandy  cords' his  proud  head  binds : 
More  than  where  rivers  in  the  summer's  ray. 
Through  covert  glades  cuttii>g  their  shady  way, 
Hun  tumbling  down  the  lawns,  and  with  the  pebbles 

play. 

«   '  -      '  ' 

Thy  strains  to  hear,  old  Chamus  from  his  cell 

Cornea  guarded  with  an  hundred  nymphs  around : 
An  hundred  nynii^s,.  that  in  bis  rivers  dwell. 

About  him  fiock,.  with  water-lillies  crown'd :     ^ 
For  thee  the  Muses  leave  tiieir  silver  well. 

And  marvel  where  thou  all  thei^  art  hast  found : 
There  sitting  they  admire  thy  dainty  strains. 
And  while  thy  sadder  accent'sweetly  plains. 

Feel  thousand  siigVed  joys  creep  in  their  meltiqg veins* 

r'f--    ':     ■ 

How  oft  have  I,  the  Muses'  bower  frequenting, 
Miss'd  them  at  home,^and  found  them  all  with  thee! 
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Whether  thoa  singf  st  sad  Etipatha*s  lamenting* 

Or  tunest  notes  to  sacred  harmony/ 
The  ravish'd  soul  with  sach  sweet  notes  consenting. 

Scorning  the  earth,  in  heav'nly  extasy 
Transcends  the  stars,  and  with  the  angel's  train 
Those  courts  surveys ;  and  now  come  back  again. 
Finds  yet  another  heaven  in  thy  delightful  strain. 

Ah !  couldst  thou  here  thy  humble  mind  content, 

Lowly  with  me  to  live  in  country  cell, 
And  learn  suspect  the  court's  proud  blandishment ; 

Here  might  we  safe,  here  might  we  sweetly  dwell. 
Lire  Pallas  in  her  tow'rs  and  marble  tent  I 

But,  ah !  the  country  bowVs  please  roe  as^  well : 
There  with  my  Thomalin  I  safe  would  sing, 
And  frame  sweet  ditties  to  thy  sweeter  string ; 
There  would  we  laugh  at  spite,  and  fortune's  thundering 

No  flattery,  hate,  or  envy  lodgeth  there ; 

Theiie  no  suspicion  wall'd  in  proved  steel. 
Yet  fearful  of  the  arms  herself  doth  wear : 

Pride  is  not  there ;  no  tyrant  there  we  feel ; 
No  clam'rous  law  shall  deaf  thy  music's  ear ; 

There  know  no  change,  nor  wanton  fortune's  wheel : 
Thousand  fresh  sports  grow  in  those  dainty  places ; 
Light  fawns- and  nymphs  dance  in  the  woody  spaces. 
And  little  Love  himself  plays  with  the  naked  Graces . 

But,  seeing  Fate  my  happy  wish  refuses. 

Let  roe  alone  enjoy  my  low  estate. 
Of  all  the  gifts  that  fair  Parnassus  uses. 

Only  scom'd  poverty  and  fortune's  hate 
Common  I  find  to  me,  and  to  the  Muses ; 

But,  with  the  OHises,  welcome  poorest  fate» 


Saf/d  in  my  humbie  cotlage  wiil  I  vest ; 

And,  lifting  up  from  my  nntainted  bcea^t^ 

A  quiet  spirit  to  heav'u, — securely  live,  and  bleat  1 


Strange  power  of  Home^*  with  b«vr  stfong  twisted 
arms. 
And  Gordian  twined  knot  dost  thou  enchain  me  ? 

Never  might  fair  Calisto's  doubled  charms^ 

Nor  powerful  Circe's  whisp'ring  so  restrain  me, 
Though  all  her  art  she  spent  to  entertain  me ; 

Their  presence  could  not  force  a  weak  desire  ; 

But,  oh  !  thy  powerful  absence  breeds  still  growing  fire. 

By  night  thou  try'st  with  strong  imagination 
To  force  my  sense  'gainst  reason  to  belie  it ; 

Methinks  I  see  the  fast-imprinted  fashion 
Of  ey'ry  place,  and  now  I  fiiUy  eyeit; 
And  though  with  fear,  yet  cannot  weU  de^y  it^ 

Till  the  morn-bell  awakes  me ;  then  for  spite 

I  shut  mine  eyes  agaisj  and  wish  back  such  a  nightr 

But  in  the  day  my  ne?er-slack'd  desire 
Will  cast  to  prove  by  welcome  forgery, 

That  for  my  absence  I  am  much  the  nigher ; 
Seeking  to  please  with  soothing  flattery. 
Love's  vving  is  thought ;  and  thought  will  surest  fly 

Where  it  finds  want:  tken,  as  owrlove  is  deaiwr. 

Absence  yields  presence,   distance  makes  ns  nearer. 

«  ^Nescio  ^k  nafole  Mun^dolcedine  ci»nctos 

Dacit,  et  immemore«  non  sinit  esse  sni  ?" — [Ovid.] 
'*'  I  know  not  by  what  sweetness  onr  native  soil  attracts  ns, 
and  implants  itself,  indelibly,  in  our  reeoUecUon  ?'' 
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Oh !  might  1  in  some  humble  KenUuh  dale/ 
For  ever  eas'Iy  speod  my  slow-pac'd  hours : 

Much  should  I  scorn  fair  Eton's  pleasant  vale» 
Or  Windsor,  Tempe's  self,  and  proudest  tow'ra : 
There  would  I  sit,  safe  fi  om  the  stormy  showers 

And  laugh  the  troublous  winds,  and  angry  sky  ; 

Piping,  ah !  might  I  live ;  and  piping  might  I  die. 

And  would  my  lucky  fortune  so  much  grace  me. 
As  in  low  Cranebrook,  or  high  Brenehlmft  h\\\^ 

Or  in  some  cabin  near  thy  dwelling,  place  me  ; 
There  would  I  gladly  sport,  and-sing  my  fill. 
And  teach  fhy  humble  Muse  to  raise  her  quill  r 

And  that  high  Mantuan  shepherd'  self  to  dare, 

If  ought  with  that  high  Mantuan  shepherd  might  com- 
pare* 


Me  Kent  holds  fast  with  thousand  sweet  embraces; 

2%ere  mought  I  die  with  thee,  there  with  thee  live  I 
All  m  the  shades^  the  nymphs  and  naked  graces  ^ 

Fresh  joys,  and  still  succeeding  pleasures  give ; 

So  much  we  sport,  we  have  no  time  to  grieve ; 
Here  do  we  sit,  and  laugh  white  beaded  caring; 
And  know  no  sorrow  siniple  pleasures  marring. 


*  On  this  passage,  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  edition  re- 
marks, <<  No  wonder  this  connty  shoold  be  so  agreeable  to  a 
man  of  bis  turo  of  miod,  where  there  is  a  variety  of  green  and 
beantifiil  bills,  extensive  woods,  and  noble  rivers.  Cranbrwik 
and  BrenehUjf'hiU,  aretemarkable  for  their  beautifal  sitnation* 
Cranbrook  Kes  low  in  the  woody  part  of  the  country,  near  the 
river  Rother,  and  is  a  [feasant  village,  well  knovm  at  a  dis- 
tance by  a  tall  spire,  or  steeple,  formerly  used  as  a  beacon  te 
direct  saUors." 


i  ^ 
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A  crowd  of  wood-nympbs,  spread  i*  the  grassy  plain 
Sit  round  about,  no  niggards  of  their  faces : 

!N'or  do  they  cloud  their  fair  with  black  disdain ; 
All  to  myself  will  they  impart  their  graces  : 

Ah !  can  such  joys  find  1  in  other  places? — 

To  them  I  often  pipe,  and  often  aing» 

Sweet  notes  to  sweeter  voices  tempering. 

Not  difference,  nor  distance,  of  tlie  place,^  ^ 
Makes  in  my  mind  at  all  a  difference. 

For  Love  is  not  produc'd,  or  pen'd  to  spac«. 
Having  in  the  soul  his  pnly  residence.-r* 
Love's  lire  is  thought;  aad  thought  is  never  tltt»Bce, 

Where  it  feels  want :  for,  when  true  Love  is  dear, 

The  mind  at  farthest  distance  is  most  near. 


Then  do  not  marvel  Kentish  strong  delights^ 
Stealing  the  time,  do  here  so  long  detain  me ; 

Not  powerful  Circe,  with  her  Hecate  rites, 
Nor  pleasing  Lotus  thus  could  entertain  me. 
As  Kentish  powerful  pleasures  here  en^iiain  me  : — 

Mean  time,  the  nymphs  that  in  our  BrenchJey  use. 

Kindly  salute  your  busy  Cambiidge  Muse. 

Another  "last  word,' ' — a  wish  at  <*  n^w years'.fide^" 
and  we  vMut  have  done !  — wishing  the  ^ame  wish  to  all 
our  readers  at  whatever  season  it  may  meet  tbent : — 


*  We  have  here  taken  the  liberty  slightly  to  alter  the  cod^ 
•truction  for  the  sake^tf  connexion*  ia  this  aud  the  foUowLn^ 
itanza,  (as  well  as  in  several  ether  places  in  his  poeu]|>;)  the 
ftiithor  appears  to  have*copied  from  himself,  but  these 
pieces  were  written  to  different  persons,  and  probably  at  dis- 
tant periods,  whilst  a  new  tarn  is  giren  to  the  same  tbooght* 
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That  sacred  hand  which  to  this  year  hath  brought  you. 
Perfect  your  years,  and  with  your  years,  bis  graces  ; 
And  when  his  will  unto  his  will  hath  wrought  yon, 

Conduct  your  soul  unto  his  happy  places. 
Where  thousand  joys  and  pleasures  ever  new. 
And  blessings,  richer  than  the  morning,  dew. 
With  endless  sweets  rain  on  that  heavenly  crew. 


It  remains  now  to  i|olice  the  Ittst  written,  and  on 
some  accounts  by  far  the  most  remarkable  poem  of  this 
author.  The  **  Locusts  or  Apodyonists'*  was  certainly, 
composed  after  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  firi^,  the  concluding  stanzas  being  addnessed' 
to  that  monarch ;  consequently  it  is  of  a  date  as  recent  as 
1025.  This  poem  is  reatarkd^le  for  the  strikiag  resem- 
blance in  some  of  its  characters,  incidents,  and  even  its 
expressions,  to  Milton's  great  work  of  Paradise  Lost, 
huomuch  as  to  leave  ao  doubiin  th&miad  of  thereadnr^ 
tfiat  the  divine  baid  had  been  strongly  impressed  with 
the  perusal  of  it.  The  extracts  we  shall  have  occasioa 
to  make  will  amply  prove  this  assertion. 

The  poem  of  "The  Locusts^  appears  to  have  beiea 
published  once  only ;  it  is  consequently  among  thpse 
literary  raritijes  which  bear  a  high  price  in  the  book 
market.  For  a  loan  of  the  copy  which  now  lies  before 
us,  we  are  very  recently  indebted  to  the  liberality  of 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  the  proprietors,  ia  whose 
extensive  and  valuable  sale  catalogue,  it  is  marked  at 
thepiice  of  eight  guineas* 

Tlie  poem  occupies  a  thin  quarto  of  about  70  P&geSi 
and  consists  of  1700  lines :  the  title  page  is,— r"  The 
Locusts,  or  Apollyonists;  by  Phineas  Fletcher,  of 
King's  College,  in  Cambridge.  Printed  by  Thomas 
Bucke  and  John  Bucke,  printers  to  the  Universitojp  of 
Cambridge,  1627." 

The  dedication  to  '*  The  right  noble  Lady  Towns* 
heod/'  has  aotfaing  remarkable  or  worthy  transcribing. 
There  is  one  short  copy  of  conui|,endatdry  verses,  in' 
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conformity  to  the  prevailing  custom,  signed  H.  M.  this 
also  may  be  passed  over. 

Canto  1  commences  with  a  stanza  of  violent  abuse 
of  which  the  first  line  may  serve  for  an  example : — 

Of  men,    nay    beasts,  worse^  monsters^  worst  of  all 
Incarnate  fiends.. 

An/invocation  of  the  deity  as  the  *'world^s  sole 
pilot"  follows  in  better  taste,  ending  with  the  following 
fines. 

Steer  me  poor  ship-boy,  steer  my  course  aright; 
Breathe  gracious  spVit,  breathe  gently  on  these  lays,. 
Be  thou  my  compass,  needle  to  my  ways. 
Thy  glorious  works  my  freight,  my  haven  is  thy  praise^ 

The  action  of  the  poem  commences  with  the  6tk 
stanza. 

The  cloudy  night  came  whirling  up  the  sky. 

And  scattering  round  the  dews,  which  first  she  drew 

From  milky  poppies,  loads  the  drowsy  eye  : 
The  watery  moon,  cool  vesper  and  his  crew 

Light  up  their  tapers  :  to  the  sun  they  fly. 
And  at  his  blazing  fiame  their  sparks  renew. 

Oh !  why  should  earthly  lights  then  scorn  to  tine 

Their  lamps  alone  at  that  first  sun  divine  ? 

Hence  as  false  falling  stars,  as  rotten  wood  they  shine.. 

Her  sable  mantle  was  embroidered  gay 
With  silver  beams,,  with  spangles  round  beset : 

Pour  steeds  her  chariot  drew,  the  first  was  grey, 
The  second  blue,  third  brown,  fourth  black  as  jet 

The  hallooing  owl^  her  post,  prepares  the  way, 

And  winged  dreams,  as  gnat-swarms,  fluttering  let  * 

■ ' ■■     .  '  "   ■■■■■■'■'    I    ■  I  f  1. 1  ■■  I- 

*  Hinder,  prevent. 


Sad  sleep,  who  faixt  kis  eyes  in  rest  woidd  steep  ; 
Why  then  at  tieaAh  do  weary  mortals  weep  7  . 
Sleep's  but  a  shorter  deaths  death's  but  a  longer  sleeps 

And  now  th'  world  and  dreams  themselves  were  drowii'4 

In  deadly  sleep ;  the  labourer  snoreth  fast^ 
His  brawny  arms  unbent,  his  limbs  unbound^ 
"  As  dead,  forgot  all  toil  to  come,  or  past;  , 
Only  sad  guilt,  and  troubled  greatness  crown* d 
With  heavy  gold  and  care»  no  rest  can  taste. 
Go  liien  vain  man,  go  pill  the  live  and  dead^ 
Boy,  sell»  fawn,  flatter,  rise,  then  crouch  thy  head 
la  proudy  but  dangerous  gold ; — ^in  silk,  but  restleea  bed. 

When  io !  a  sudden  noise  breaks  th'  empty  air ; 

A  dreadful  noise/  which  every  cteature  daunts ; 
Frights  home  the  blood,  shoots  up  the  Bmber  hair. 

Forthiraugh  the  silent  heaven  heH's  pursumuits 
Cutting  their  way,  command  fbnl  spirits  repair 

With  haste  to  Pluto,  who  their  counsel  wants. 
Their  hoarse  base  horns  like  f^ofny  bitterns  sound;'      ' 
Th'  earth  shakes,  dogs  howl,  and  heaven  itself  astooiidi 
Shuts  all  his  eyes ;  the  stars  in  clouds  their  candles 
drown'd. 


I  time  hell's  iron  gfttea  by  fiends  beseadi 
Are  open  flung ;  which  framed  with  wondiout  arl  -   . 
To  every  guilty  aoul  yields  entrance  eath ;  * 

But  never  wi^,  but  be,  could  thence  depttrfi. 
Who  dying  once  was  deiUh  to  endless  death* 

So  where  the  liver's  cfaanuel  to  the  heart  : 

Pays  purple  tribute,  with  their  three-forked  mace 
Three  Tritons  stand,  and  speed  his  flowing  race. 
But  stop  the  ebbing  stream,  if  once  it  back  weddpaee. 

•  Easy. 
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The  porter  to  the  infernal  gate  is  Sin, 

A  shapeless  shape,  a  foul  deformed  thing, 

Kor  nothing,  nor  a  substance ;  as  those  thin 
And  empty  forms  which*  through  the  ayer  fling 

Their  wandering  shapes,  at  length  are  fasten'd  in 
The  chrystal  sight. — It  serves,  yet  reigns  as  king  i 

It  lives,  yet's  death ;  it  pleases,  full  pf  pain  : 

Monster !  ah  who,  who,  can  thy  being  feign  ? 

Thou  shapeless  shape,  live  death,  pain  pleasmg,  senriFe 
reign. 

Of  that  first  woman,  and  the  old  serpent  bred, 

'    By  lust  and  custom  nurs'd ;  whom  when  her  mother 

Saw  80  deformed,  how  fain  would  she  have  fled 

Her  birth  and  self?   But  she  her  dam  would  smoither 
And  all  her  brood,  had  not  he  rescued ' 

Who  was  his  mother's  sire,  his  children's  brother : 
Eternity,  who  yet  was  born  and  died  : 
His  t>wn  creator,  earth's  scorn,  heaven*s  prid^ 
Who  th'  deity  indesht,  and  man's  flesh  deified. 

iler  former  parts  her  mother  seems  resemble. 
Yet  only  seems  to  flesh  and  weaker  sight; 

For  she  with  art  and  paint  could  fine  dissemble 

Her  loathsome  face ;  her  b^k  parts,  black  as  night,' 

like  to  her  horrid  sire  would  force  to  tremble 
The  boldest  heart ; — ^to  the  eye  that  meets  her  right 

She  seems  a  lovely  sweet  of  beauty  rare; 

But  at  the  parting,  he  that  shall  compare. 

Hell  will  more  lovely  deem,  the  devil's  self  more  fair. 

Her  rosy  cheek,  quick  eye,  her  naked  breast. 
And  whatsoe'er  loose  fancy  might  enti}ce» 
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She  bare  exposed  to  right,  all  lorely  dfess'd 

la  beaaty's  liveiy,  and  quaiat  devise: 
.Thus  3h^  hewitdies  many  a  boy  unUest, 

Who  drenched  in  hell,  dreams  all  of  paradise.* 
Her  breasts  hb  !q[>heres,  her  arms  his  circling  sky. 
Her  pleasiire,  heaven,   her  lore  eternity : 
For  her  he  longs  td  live,  witli  her  he  longs  to  die* 

Close  by  her  sat  Despair,  sad  ghastly  spright. 
With  staring  looks,  unmoved,  fast  nailed  to  Sin; 

Her  body  all  of  earth,  her  soul  of  fright. 
About  her  thousand  deaths,  but  more  within: 

Pale,  pined  cheeks,  black  hair,  torn,  rudely  dight; 
Short  breath,  long  nails,  dull  eyes,  sharp  pointed  t^iin : 

light,  life,  heaven,  earth,  herself,  and  all  she  fled. 

Fain  would  she  die  but  could  not ;  yet  half  dead, 

A  breathing  cOrse  she  seem'd,  wrapt  up  in  living  lead. 

In  th'  entrance  Sickness,  and  faint  Languor  dwelt,  ^  ,  . 

Who  with  sad  groans  toll  out  their  passing  knell ; 
Late  fear,  fright,  horror,  that  already  felt 

The  torturer's  claws,  preventing  death  and  helL 
Within  loud  Grief,  and  roaring  Fangs  that  swelt 

In  sulphur  flames,  did  weep,  and  howl,  and  yell. 
And  thousand  souls  in  endless  dolour  lie. 
Who  bum,  fry,  hiss,  and  never  cease  to  cry, — 
**  Oh  that  I  ne'er  had  liv'd !    oh  that  I  once  could  die  ?*' 

And  now.  the  Infernal  Powers  through  th*  ayer  drivings 
For  speed  their  leathern  pinions  broad  display ; 

Now  at  eternal  Death's  wide  gate  arriving. 

Sin  gives  them  passage ;  still  they  cut  thei^  way, 

Till  to  the  bottom  of  hell's  palace  driving 
They  eater  Dis'  deep  conclave :  there  they  stay, 
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Waiting  the  rjest,  vnd  iiqw  they  all  ard  met,  ^ 
A  full  foul  senate,  now  thfey^l^airt  s«t, 
Hie  horrid  court99  Inj/nworn  with  th' liidtOiM  eo«ai«t 
sweat.  ■        *••;'"'' 

Tbe  iflid^st  but  lowest^-rioi  heir^  ber^dry 
The  deepe&t  is  the  highest  Tpom;~rfn  3tate  • 

Sat  lordly  Lucifer:  his  fiery  eye, 
Much  swoln  wilb  infifte^  bti^minttivMi  ttigeaiidiii^^ 

As  censor  mustered  all  his  compatiy  ^ 
Who  round  abopt  with  awful  -siknoe  safte. 

This  dp,  tlus  let  rebdlibus  s'pirks  gain, 

Chaiige€bd  fo^'Saten,;  lirtMyen'^'f9rk6ll'««ev*v«giii:'    . 

Qlet tent sefve iilie^l;  '^^H^^oPMif ki4ietiv«titb reij^ V 

Ah  wretch !  who  with  .ambitious  cares  oppiest^, 

Iiong'ststiH£w;£u^K^  fe^lI^iM^.jp^  •  f 

Dei^piaag  to.  be  better,  would'st  be  best ; 

Goodnetvr^  ^ho  wilt  a^r^^thy  lusting  mood,-     - 
Yet  all  commaad :  nothe, 'wkf^  raisediiis  crest       ^ 

But  pulled  it  down,  haUli  highland  firmly 'Stood;  * 
Fool  senre  thy  towering. hMt»  grow  still,  still  omve, 
Rul€^  reign,  this  comfort  iKwl  thy  gteatness  have. 
Now  at  thy  lop  thou  art*  a^  great  commanding  «kNre. 

Thus  fell  that  prince  of  darkness,  onee  a  bright 

And  shining  star ;  tfC' wilfulturned  away 
"  His  borrowed  globe  from  that  eternal  light : 

Himself  he  sought,  so  lost  himself:  his  ray 
Vanished  to  smoke,  his  morning  sunk  in  night. 
And  never  more  shall  see  the  springing  day : 
To  be  in  heaven  the  second  he  disdains : 
So  now  the  first  in  hell,  in  flames  he  reigns, 
Crown'd  once  with  joy  and  light ;  crowned  now  with 
fire  and  pains. 
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As  iriM^iidb  wkriike  Dane  the  sceptre  sways. 

They  crown  usurpers  with  a  wreath  of  lead  ; 
And  with  bet  steel  while  loud  the  traitor  brays^ 

They  melt,  &Bd  drop  it  down  unto  his  head. 
Crowned  he  woold  live,  and  crownM  he  ends  his  da>^t 

All  so  in  heaven's  court  this  traitor  sped. 
Who  now,  when  he  had  overlooked  his  train, 
Rising  upon  his  throne  with  bitter  strain, 
Thus  'gan  to  whet  thdr  rage,  anjchi^e  their  frustrate 

pain. 

The  speech  of  Satan,  which  occupies  eighteen  stan- 
sas,  b  too  long  for  bsertion.  He  begins  with  lament* 
ing  the  universal  peace  in  which  the  worfd  reposed,  and 
the  extention  of  divine  truth  by  the  prppagation  <rf  the 
Grospel. 

Spciagi-tides  of  light  divine  the  air  surround. 

And  bring  down  heav*n  to  earth ;  deaf  ignorance 
Vozt  with  the  day,  her  head  in  hell  hath  drown*d. 

Fond  superstition,  frighted  with  the  glance 
Of  sudden  beams',  in  vain  hath  crost  her  round, 

TrAth  and  religion  every  where. advance 
Their  conquering  standards ;  Error's  lost  and  fled: 
Earth  bums  in  love,  to  heaven  ;  heaven  yields  her  bed 
To  earth;  and  common- grown,  smiles  to  be  ravished. 

That  little  swimming  Isle  above  the  rest, 
Spite  of  our  spite,  and  all  our  plots,  remains^ 

And  grows  in  happiness)  but  late  our  nest. 

Where  we^    and.  Rome,    and  blood,  and  all  pur 
.  trains 

Monks,  nuns,  dead  and  liveidols^  safe  did  rest  i 
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Now  lhM«,-^Be(xtiheoaUi  4>f  God/<^^4lttlfn«8lUr 

Who  fills ^tte^lmid  BLtA  woyUl  v^th  peac«/  Ur tlpcriifr^. 
Isbotapeiiy  wllti>v^«bhedown4olhlbear      ^'v 
Kind  ignorance,"  faki^'giddf,  aiid  sup^fstiHous  letr.  -   " 

...  '  •  ;    I,  .N      • 

*  *  #  .#  '    * 

But  me,  oh!  never  letme^  Spirits,  forget 

That  glorious  day,  when  I  your  standard  bore 
And  scorning  in  the  second  place  to  sit. 

With  you  assaulted  heaven,  his  yoke  forswore ; 
My  dauntless  heart  yet  longs  to  bleed,  )^nd  sweat 

In.  «uch  a  frqty ;  the  more  I  bur^j^  fbe  ii^rQ  : 
I  hate !  should  he  yet  offer  grace  and  ^ase,  > 
If  subject,  we  our  arms  and  spite  surcease. 
Such  offer  should  I  hate,  and  scorn  so  base  a  peace. 

Where  are  diose  spirita?    Wlmc  4bat  haugktyin^ 

That  durst  with  me  invade  eternal  light  t 
Wb€it?    JkiBmr  hetfftB  ialkn  too  ?    Ikoap  wo  mOt 
age?  uf  .  < 

Can  we  yet  ML  from  hell  and  hellidi  spite  f 
Can  smart  our  wra^,  can  grief  our  hate  assuage  ?  ..^ 

Dare  we  with  heaven^  and  not  with  Qarth  ^  fight f  ~ 
Your  arms,  allies,  yourselves  are  Mkxong  as  ever. 
Your  foes,  their  weapons,  nun^beni  weaker  never,- 
For  shame  tread  down  this  earth;  what  wants  but  your 
endeavour?       '  * 


And  now  you  states  of  hell  give  your  advice. 

And  to  th(Bse  ruins  lend  your  helping  hand.— «■'    •  "  \ 

This  said,  and  ceased, — straight  humming  murlnursiise  t 
Some  chafe,  some  fret,  s^me  sad«nd  thougbt(iil  $iwt. 


Some  chat»  and  efotie  k^w  «lva(tfgem»  iema^^ 

And  every  e*e  tmofm-^  •Uoftgei^  power  \mtM^  - 
And  tear  for  i»»dae(i>  their'imcoMribed  saahea^ 
And  ev^  one  Us*  fiery  fiMpeii^  sMms^     . 
And  ev^qr-OBe  etpeets  who  firaC  Ute  anvwer  jaak« » 

S#  ^AtBR  di0  iUUag  ftiin  banfs  o'er  te  maiii>. 

Ready  to  drop  ittio  tile  WeftterA  t^stve, 
By  yeUow  Chame^  wb^re  all  tb6  Mases  reign. 

And  with  ^ir  towers  bi»  reedy  head  enbrnVe^ 
Hie  wfiHike  giiatd  their  iottefing  araHHNi  train. 

All  have  dli^r^  spears,  and  all  shrill  trainpets  have  : 
'Cbeir  files  they  <louble,  load  their  comets  sdnnd^^' 
Vow maidi  at  length,  tiieir  troops  now  gather  round: 
The  bankd,  the  btokeh  noise,  anJ  turrets  fdr  rebound. 

Hie  2nd  Canto  commences,  as  usual  with  this  poet, 
fai  a  strain  of  solemn  reflection.  At  the  fourth  stanza, 
tito  foUowing  striking  metaphor  intrednoes  the  respo^-, 
dent  to  the  infernal  leader  :-^ 

As  when  the  angry  winds  with  seat  i^onspure, 

The  white-pfain'd  hiUs  amtching  in  set  army. 
Invade  the  eartl^  and  seem  with  rage  on  fir^  ; 

Whiki  Wares  wilh-thnndering  drains  wfait  on  tbefkay, 
And  blasts  with  wlHst^tihg  fi&t  new  rage  iaspba: 
Yet  soon  t»  bfeatfaieaa  c^  their  spight  aitoyv 
Aaiem cataeoadeii }  the hilty flHan 
Sinks  in  itself;  and  drams  nni>raced,  refrain 
Their  thundering  noise,  while  seas  sleep  on  the  eren  plain. 


All  so  tiie  ngtng  storai  of  cofaed  fiends, 
Bkiwn  up  wi&  sharp  reproof  and  bitter  spif  ht^ 

First  rose  in  loud  vpmar,  then  tedling^  ends 
And  ebfta in  sSence:  when  a  wtty  spnghlk 
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To  give  an  answer  for  the  rtst  ittteftd^:  •  :  :  /f  N     ' 
Once  Protens,  now  Equivocus  hehigiit.    ' 

Father  of  cheaters,  spring  of  cunning  liet. 

Of  sly  deceit,  and  refin'd  perjuries,  > 

That  hardly  hell  itself  can  trust  his  forgeries  I 

The  speech  of  t^s  demon  stron^y  remikids  us  of  tbcr 
replies  of  the  fallen  angels  to  SatauK  in  ^'  Fafradise  Loijt,*' 
more  particularly  that  of  Belial,  who  seems  to  be  hi» 
counterpart.  Fletcher,  according  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  time,  has  made  Eqnivocus  the  patron  of  the  foir 
lowers  of.  Ignatius,  whose  qualifications  as  devilish 
agents  are  set  forth  very  much  at  full  in  his  spe^ch« — 
He  advises  (and  here  again  the  resemblance  'to 
Milton  is  very  striking,)  the  infernal  prince  to  carry  the 
war:  from  heaven  to  earth;  to  assail  in  particular,  the 
**  Wrestler''  aud  his  subjects  in  the  obnoxious  **  little 
isle''  and  to  employ  the  agency  of  his  friends  the  Jesuita 
for  that  particular  enterprbe-^the  synod  approves  Usk 
counsel.-^  ..:.,.. 

With  that  the  bold  black  spirit  invades  the  day. 
And  heaven,  and  light,  ancl  lord  of  both  deC|e9. 

All  hell  run  out,  and  sooty  flags  display, 
A  foul  deformed  xout :  heaven  shuts  his  ey«a; 

The  stars  look  pale,  and  early  mornings'  ray 
Lays  down  her  head  again,  and  dares  not  rise : 

A  second  ni^t  of  ^irits  the  air  possest ; 

The  wakeful  cock  that  late  forsook  his  nest^ 

Maz'd  how  he  wasdeeeif^,  flies  to hwiMiit  aadf^M^ 

.9o  when  the  sonll^  dipping,  hia  sable  wings  « 

In  humid  seas,  sweeps  with  his  dropping  beard 

'Theayer,  earth,  and  oetan,  down  h^  flings     : 
The  laden  trees,  the  ploughman's  hopes  new«ar*d 

Swim  on  the  pla^ ;  bis  lips  lond  tbitnd'riags. 
And  fladisng;  eyes  make  all  the  world  afraid : 


Light  with  dark  clouds,  watefs  with  firef  are  met. 

The  svm  bat  fiow  is  rising/  iioi¥  is  set « 

And  finds  west's  shades  in  east,  and  seas  in  ayers  wet. 

Canto  the  Ihird  ope6s  wibh  the  Mlowiag  stanza : — 

false  worid  how  dost  tlion  witdi  dim  reason's  eyes  ! . 

I  see^&y  paiiUed  fi&cB,   thy  changing  fashion  : 
lUy  tjreasures,  hoaoi^rs,  all  are  vanities, 
.  Thy  oomforts,  pleasures,  joys  are  all  yeacatioUy 
Thy  words  are  lies  ;  thy  oaths  foul  perjuries, 

Thy  wages,  care,  grief,  beggary,  death,  damnation, 
Alt  thin  I  know  :  Ikno^'tbowdotft  deoeiveaie, 
l^«Miiiot-aa1hou  art,  bat  seen'st,  eoiMeif  e  thee  t 
Ika^ow  t  shoutdj  I  siu8t,.y6t  oh !  I  would  not  leave  thee^. 

Xook  as  in  dreanis  where  the  id^efactcy  plays,^ 
One  thinks  that  fortune  high  his  head  advancef  ;j 

Another  spends  in  woe  his  weary  days ; 

A  third  sees  sport  in  love  aod  courtly  dances; 

This  groans  and  weeps,  that  chants  his  merry  lays; 
A  sixth  to  find  some  glittering  treasure  chances : 

Soon  as  tiiey  wake  they  see  their  thoughts  were  vaki^i 

And  quite  forget  and  mock  their  idle  brain ; 

This  sigbs,  that  laughs  to  see  how  true  fake  dreams  can 
feign. 

Such  is  the  world,  such  We's  short  acted  play : 

TUs  base  and  scorn'd^  this  high  in  great  esteeming. 

This  poor  and  patched  seems,  ihis  rich  anS  -gay  j       •' 
This  sick,  ihatistron^  Jet  M  is  only  se^miii^ :  ^ 

Soon  as  the  parts  aie  done,  all  slip  away  r 
-So-fifce,  ithat  waking,  oft  we  think  we're  dreaming. 

And  dreaming  hope  we  wakei— ^dke  watch  mine  eyes ! 
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Dreams^  chevAa,  iecei%  urbose  prince  b  kmg  of  ntgkt 
and  lies? — 

'  The  scene  now  shifts  horn  tibe  infernal  regions,  to  the 
^beaiceof  the  world,  and  we  are  introduced  to  the 
Jesoiia  and  the  conntries  of  Europe  most  farourable  i0 
their  opinions  and  subject  to  their  influence.  The  fi^nd 
Equivocus  is  dispatched  to  Rome  wliich  is  well  descri-. 
bed  as  contrasted  with  its  former  state. —  , 

Bay  MuseSy  say,  who  now  in  those  rich  fields 
Where  silver  TIbris  swims  in  golden  sands. 

Who  now,  ye  Muses^,  that  great  sceptre  wields,.  . 
Which  once  swayed  all  the  earth  in  ser?i]e  bands  T. 

Who  now  those  Babel  toWers,  once  fallen,  builds? 
Say,  say,  how  first  it  fell,  how  now  it  stands  ? 

How,  and  by  what  deg^rees  that  city  sunk? 

Oh  I  are  those  haughty  spirits  so  basely  shrunk,  ^' 

Cssars  to  change  for  friars, — ^  monarch  for  a  monk^ 


Upon  the  ruins  of  those  marble  towers, 

Founded,  andrais'd,  withskifl  and  grekt  cfxpence 
Of  ancient  kings,  great  lords,  and  emperors. 

He  *  builds  his  Babel  up  to  heaven,  and  thence 
Thunders  through  all  the  world ;  on  sandy  floors 

The  ground-wOrk  slightly  floats,  the  walls  to.  sense 
Seem  porphyr  fair,  which  blood  of  martyrs  taints;' 
But  was  base  loam,  mixed  with  strawey  saints ; 
Daub'd  with  untempered  lime,  which  glittering  tinfoil 

paints. 

■   I         ■■■<■■■»  ■■ 1.     I  ■>        I       r 

•The Pope  . 


Tlie4di  CaQtodertBflws  a^tefai^e  at  iltti  V«ti0sriL4£ 
Tbe  poQtiff„a4drpsJie«  J>is  assembled  djg^iilaries^,  inj§ 
long  an<](  violent  speech,  describing  the  ancient  glory 
of  t^e  papacy, — its  absolute  dominion  over  the  opinions 
and  actions  of  mankind, — and  the  late  defections  in  the 
l^fotestant  states  of  Europe,  pafticuiarly  Bngfi^nd. 
"This  speech  i»  answered  by  tlie  chief  of  Hie  Jesttits; 
who  proposes  a  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  Englub 
lleretics,  in  a  summary  manner. 

That  blessed  Isle,  so  often  cursed  In  vain,  * 

Triumphing  in  our  loss  and  idle  spigbt. 
Of  force  shall  shortly  stoop  to  Rome  and  Spain  ;  . " 

I'll  take  a  way  ne'er  known  to  man  or  spright.    .   ^ 
T6  kill  a  king  is  stale,  and  I  disdain  :  •    ^  • 

Iliat  fi^  a  seculari  not  a  jetsuite. ., 
Kings,  nobles,  clergy,  commons,  high  find  lolri 
The  flower  of  England  in  one  hour  I'll  moWy 
And  head  all  th'  isle  with,  one  unseen,  unfenced  d)ow  ! 

In  short,  h^  projects' the  %Litious  plot  f6lr  blowfif^  up 
the  Parliament  House  and  aO  its  ussbmbled  i^maies, 
with  gunpowder ;  which  is  huled  with  a,pcU#a^oi^,  apil 
.  the  assembly  disperses,.  .  , .» 

The  pAh  Canto  Jirin^.fyrwar^  the  subordiQ|ite  ag^eots 
in  the  plot,  busy  in  their  operations  in  the  V'ceiefage," 
disposing  their  mittb;  add  lHyhi^^tliieh>  traitisi.''  Guy 
Faim  is'thiis  desonbed  :>-—).   » .  ;.;  •  >  •  ;;^  f  ' 

Among  them  all,  none  so  impatient  , 

Of  stay,  as  fic^ry  F^ux,  whose  grisly  feature 
Adora'd.^ith  CQlours^of  hell's  regiment,    ,        , 
Soot  blacky  and  fiery  red,  betrays  his  nature. 
His  frighted  mother,  when  her  time  she  went. 

Oft  dream'd  she  bore  a  strange  and  monstrous  creatitfe, 
A  brand  of  hell  sweltering  in  fire  and  fluids^     .i  / 


Who  all,  eoki^s  mother's  ielf  woaM  bafn  tod  Aoke ; 

So  dream'd  she  ia  her  sleeps  do.  found  She  wiiett  sb« 
Voke, 

RQoie  was  his  nurse,  and  Spain  his  tutor;  she 
Wilh  wolfish  milk  fleshed  him  in  deadly  ties, 

in  hate  of  truth  and  stubborn  error :  he  ' 
Fats  him  with  human  blood,  inure?  his  eyes. 

Dashed  brains,  torn  4imbs,  and  trembling  hearts  to.  aea^, 
And  tunes  his  ear  with  groans  and  shrieking  ciies. 

Thus  nurs'd,  bred,  grown  a  cannibal,  now  prest  . 

To  be  the  leader  of  this  troop,  he  blest  ^ 

His  bloody  maw  with  thought  of  such  a  royal  feast. 

Meanwhile  the  •^«y6*  of  ^rovidettVe  sniv^ya  the 
diabolioal  |»i^sxiiAioiia,  and  summoning         - 

That  mounting  eagle,  ^hich  beneath  his  throne. 
His  sapphire  throne,  fixed  in  chrystal  base. 

Broadly  dispreads  his  heaven-wide  pinion,  . 

.    On  whom,  when  sii^id  eMh  he  strikes  will» 'AMe^» 

'fite  'Wide  displays  "his  ^lack  pavilion. 

And  thundering,  fires  high  tQ^ers  with  flashing  blai^: 

Daiik  wateis  draw  their  sable  curtains  o*er  hin^. 

With  flaming  wings  the  burning  ai^g^s  shore  him^    .. , 

The  clouds  and  guilty  heavens  tot  fear  fly  .fast  bafeSB 
him. 

The  Fuiged  messeiigar  is  sent  to  warn  the  '<  gt^at 
peace-maker"  and  his  *'  council"  of  the  impendmg  dan- 
ger, aridth^  kihgrecdv^s  8i  spe<^tal  ifftilii^tion'6f  \he]^ot. 


th^rlearned  joyt^)  misd, 


lighted  from  heaven,  soon  the  knot  and  plot  untwined. 

The  adbn  ofl  the  pbem  TtermiiuiitaBi.witk.  dw  disco- 
very of  the  mine,  and  the  apprehension  of  the  traitor 


Faint.  The  poem  itself  concludes  with  an  address  of 
praise  and  thanksgiviag  to  the  protecting  detty,  and 
diree  monitot^  Map^ai.  oddir^^sed  to  King  dharles  die 
Rrst.  Of  uiispart,  we  can  only  afford  room  for  a 
siiort  speci^eu^.  .•.__.-.'        i  • 

Oh !  thou  great  shepherj,.  earth's,  heaven's  sovereign. 
Whom  we,  thy  pasture-sheep  admire,  adore ; 

See  all  tliy  4o\Sk  prostrate  on  'Britain's  plain,  *  '^       ' 
'  Plucked  from  the  slaughter ;  fill  their  mouth  with  dtore 

Of  incens'd  praise ;  oh !  see,  see,  every  awahl 
'Mrt2*cl  with  thy  >oAs ;  much 'maz'd^  but 'luVnh^d 
more,  -. 

Poir  out  their  heartk  Aiy' gldtious' name  to  raide; 

fitEeihofu  our  aealaus  lips  with  thankful  lays. 

Make  this  sav'd  isle  to  burn  in  love,  t6  smoke  in  pcaiee  I 


llion  Ind'st  the  sun  piece  out  the  lingering  day. 
Glittering  in  golden  fleece  :  the  lovely  spring 

Comes  dancing  on,'  the  primrose  strews  her  way» 
And  satttn  violet :  lambs*^wantoning 

Bound  o'er  the  hillocks  in  fSieir  sportful  play  ; 
The  wood-musicians  chaunt  and  cheeriy  Jiittg» 

The  world  seems  new,  yet  old  by  youth's  acruing. 

Ah!  wretched  man!  so  wretched  wofld  pursuhigy 

Which  still  grows  worse  with  age,  and  older  by  w^ 

*  newing!  . ,. 

This  last  stanza  may  be  .considered  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  P.  Fletcher's  best  manner,  widch  has  seldom  been 
exodled  by  any  English  poet  ..r 
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v^iii. 


Bwiikmt,'  mif  wkUr  mmie,  ma^i wiU g6  Mgktr I 

•       •••«(«• 

Att  proevi  4he  fmm»  wait  to  'Fmic«  hnmd  i 
Such  €8  iky  titatterf  mtch  thff  mMMe,  ihinit 
'  brihou  iuek  gract  vnih  fHurcjfi  ulf  haUf&kaSif 
Thid  $ke  henelf  dUgns  in  thff  lewti  to  Mm  : 
WhiSk  dU  the  wm9f$  to  thff  sang  d€cr$e^ 
rietorums  tnut^h,  tiiiM^haM  tietory. 

(Pimnuur  «FunNtaHi«V^ 


All  that  is  known  of  the  personal  history  of  Giles 
TIetchery  may  be'  incladed  in  one  short  smteAoe^**^ 
He  was  the  yotinger  brother  <tf  Phineas,-'M>f  TriAky 
College  Oambridg9»  where  he* took  the  degree  of  3^  JJs 
patronised  early  in  life  by  Deiin  Nevitlei^A^  hoiy'  orders 
and  beneficed  at  Alderton  in  8uftelk>  where  h^dieS 
prematnvely  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

H^  pilbliriied  one  poem  only;  this  was  printed  tf 
CombTidgeifi  WIO,  in  4to.  with  Ibe  title  ii  **  CkiUlfm 
irfct^  ftiid  Triifiipb»  m  Heaven  and  Earth,  over  aid 
after  Death."  Another  edition  appeared  in  !L0M>  and 
again  in  1040  with  engravings.  It  was  reprinted^ 
together' with  the  '*  Parple  Island"^  of  Phineas,  jnrith 
many  alterations  in  the  taxt^  aoctnding  to  the  abaord 
recommendation  of  Hervey  in  1783,  London  8yo 
Finally  it  was  inserted  in  a  collection  of  English 
poetry  by  Dr.  Anderson  who  made  use  of  the  last 
genuine  edition,  that  of  1640. 


lilM4».ki  afefjiHin;  iii'  talaiit,  fmdin  stalii>i^-fT-iMWUjiUil 
if'thdiamfe  miuse;  oacupMdvith  ^keiBam9fmmKiM,mni, 
^ttftoyidg  their  italfiKlil  upon  siaiilarsut|Jeot8»-r-U  vmM 
lHUr0  b«eop«riM^.aoiina4»nt]f  we  had  spokm^f  ilbea 
4m  KciitHib •poets in  conjunottonaiMi,  and clauHd AflM 
tegelfeetf  inione  attiole.  Am  it 'k^  liM^faw  general jceN 
iiiyfcii^e«ba!iie  alteadsr  veslucad  to  mdk^  /upoo'iMf 
pMiy,  <o|:etlievwitliivriiat  Ibilows^  apply  vnA  «mpl 
justice  to  liotti. 

Superior  in  «U  Uie  hig^  aUriimtee  of  poetry,-  die 
Tlelclieni  may  with'  eonfideiice  assert  ^heiriokuip  to 
preoeden^se^  in  the^rder  of  ment^  overall  iihe  nativa 
1)irdtf  ^Keiit.  To  originality  andiavention/^ieyiiMni 
however  but  slender  pretensions,  Spenser  was  thaw 
mssteTy  who  himself  copted4iis  s^yle,  his4nibjects,  and 
en^  Ins  incidents  fiM^m  the  modem  bards  of  ItalyT-t^ 
l!lie.sab|ects  (^  their  poe^isy—ytfac^  form  a^id  atiwcttua^ 
of .  tl^ir  verae^-^^its  hannony  and  niodulalion,rr4har 
sweet jaad  tender  seatimetttin  whi<^  lliey  detigfated  tO' 
i|idii]ge>— 4he  glowing<  pictures  of  Baturo*  seeltesed 
ti»oughout  their  works,  and  finished  with  the  utmost 
perfection  of  their  art,*-<-the  apt  and  beautiful  metaphora^ 
UiGen  for  the  ipost  part  from  nature  adao,  intooduced  at 
^uO'iatervals,  and  with.tha  hftppieRteffieot^-^-ttheirlbnd* 
nese  for  pevsonification  oa  riedev^n 'beyond  die  bounds 
of  propnetyi-^rtheir  prolixity,  q^fiininess,  and  di8po9i«« 
tion  to  seek  for  aotithesis,  for  the  purpose  of  e£feot,-^ 
are-so  qiany  proofs  of  the  diHgence.wilhwbieh  they  had 
njtodied  the  manner  of  this  admirable  ,poet. 

In  the  harmonious  dow  and  modulatiou  of  their  staQ* 
jaasiandintbe  mechanical  part^f  their  ^^tructure,r  ^ 
JE|M^)^s^are  equal  td  4hetf  great  master:  io^^e  bea^ 
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fltid  fitness  of  their  n^ta^cnrs  th^  mn  dvoK  nkgrnoit  to 
lam,  «»dwiU'biar  aicbiiip9ii8xm:wiUiftii^^tft,.kM^^ 
eiwreminoat^  and  oi  wktAevex  ^e.  In  tender  :aiid 
lovely  sentiment^  in  that  exalted  strain  of  charity;  whkaii 
at  the  same  time  that  it  identifies  the  possessor  wilfa  hig 
fellote  men,  exalts  him  above  hamaaity,  which  flomai^ 
from  the  purest .  ilbarce  has  been,  sddom  ^f^ )  .lk» 
higUy  faroured  moitalsy  and  to  tone  mor^e  itmpjy  IhMr 
to  fhe  bard  of  <'  Faery/'  they  faU  short  of  the  olyocl 
of  their  imitation,  for  few  indeed  can  equal  hlnu 

The  Fletchers  composed,  their  poems   w^ben   very 
young  men.    The  '^Christ^s:  Victory"  of  6iks  w^S 
printed  when  he  was  poly  tweaty-two  yeai:is  .of  age^-T^ 
and  at  that  time,  froin  the  evidence  of  the  conoludiaf' 
stanxas  addressed  to  his  birother,  Phineiis  bad.  eompoi 
sed  his  largest  work,  ^'  The  Purple  Island."    The  age 
in  which  they  wrote,  thbugh  it  produced  isome  cf  the 
very  finest  qpecimen»  of  poetiy  in  the  JSoglish  language, 
was  that  of  the  imagination  jatber  than  .of  the  judg^^ 
m6nt,«^taste  was  fn.greiat  mea&ute  unknown,  aad  critic 
cism  absolutely  so,?*^the  poelf  rsvety  '  jeorracted :  tb^Y' 
works,  and  thegreioktestbeiuties  81*6  blended  with:  the 
grossest  faults.  .Poetry,  like  a  beallhy  plant  in  a  ,Vir- 
gin  soil,  dirove  luxuriantly,  it  roote4  deep  and  spresA 
its  branches  wide,*  hiii:  itfi  friiitjirfts  ffefpjently.hacshand> 
crude ;  it  demanded  the  assidiious  care  of  the  cultivar 
tor,  and  the  fearless  application  of  the  pruning  hook* 
The  Fletchers  partook  largely  both  of  the  £aults  and  of 
ike  beauties  of  the  age  they  lived  in.     That  they  were 
capable  of  writing  correctly  and  well  is  proved  by.{>as^ 
sages  where  it  is  evident  they  p«Udut  tlieir  strength,  alid 
eaqployed  diligence.     Ptuneas,    in  particular,  .wrp|» 
eariyv  and  published  late  in  li£fe«  ^wfaen  he  was  probi|bl|)^ 
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occupied  with  more  important  cares,  and  the  spirit  of 
poetij  which  had  inspired  his  youth  had  in  great  mea* 
mire  deserted  him.  That  he  bestowed  little  care  in 
correcting  or  revising  his  labours  is  plain  from  frequent 
passages  where  he  has  repeated  the  same  thought  in 
almost  the  same  words ;  this  eren  extends  to  repeating 
whole  stanzas.  It  may  be  remarked  that  tliis  poet  was 
capable  of  correct  application  when  his  subject  required 
it»  In  the  scientific  part  of  his  poem,  where  precision  • 
was  absolutely  necessary,  he  describes  minutely  and 
correctly,  and  a  student  of  anatomy  might  learn  the 
state  of  that  science  in  the  16th  century  from  the  "  Pur« 
pie  Island"  alone,  without  the  chance  of  being  mistaken* 
But  when  he  embarks  in  the  boundless  ocean  of  the 
inteUectnal  faculties,  he  at  once  assumes  all  the  privir 
leges  of  the  poet,  -ferels  in  a  creatioa  of  his  own,  and 
resigns  himself  to  the  guidance  of  his  imagination.— 
He  calls  up  in  long  array^  a  host  of  personifications, 
l>lends  or  misapplies  the  attributes  he  assigns  to  them, 
beoomes'  obscure,  pedantic,  and  at  times  tediously 
prolix.  But  it  is  in  this  part  that  we  must  seek  for^  bis 
biffliaot  metaphors,  his  glowing  pictures  of  nature, 
touched  with  a  master's  hand,  his  sweetest  sentiments^ 
his  richest  harmony,  and  above  all,  his  finest  concep* 
tioBS.  Had  his  genius  been  under  the  guidance  of 
taste,  his  poem  would  hare  been  one  of  the  grandest 
pictures  of  allegorical  pamting  in  the  national  gallery 
of  British  poetry. 

The  very  strong  resemblance  in  the  manner  of  these 
brother  bards  is  so  obrious  as  almost  to  lead  to 
an  opinion  that  they  wrote  in  conjunction,  and  mutually 
corrected  and  finished  each  other^s  compositions.  A 
few  examples  taken  from  each  will  serye  to  exhibit  this 
d2 
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peculiarity,  ttnd  we  sb^ll  select  our  instances  fiiom  the 
most  finished  portions  of  their  works,  where  they  evi- 
dently put  out  their  entire  strength : — 

But  now  the  second  morning  from  her  bower 
Began  to  glisten  with  its  beams;  and  now 

The  roses  of  the  day  began  to  flower 

In  th'  eastern  garden !  for  heav*ns  smiling  brow 
Half  insolent  for  joy  began  to  show: 

The  early  sun  came  lively  dancing  out. 

And  the  brag  lambs  ran  merrily  about, 

Thatheav'n  and  earth  appear'd  in  triumph  both  to  shout. 

(Giki.) 

The  bridegroom  sun,  who  late  the  earth  espoused. 

Leaves  his  star-chamber  early  in  the  east; 

He  shook  his  sparkling  locks,  head  lively  rous'd^ 

While  morn  his  couch  with  blushing  roses  drest ; 

His  shines  the  eartti  soon  catch'd  to  gild  her  flowers : 

Phosphor  his  gold-^eec'd  drove  folds  in  their  bowers. 

Which   all   the  night  had  graz'd  about  th'  Olympic 

towers* 

{Pkineas.) 

So  have  I  seen.a  rock^s  heroic  breast. 
Against  proud  Neptune,  that  his  ruin  threats^ 

When  all  his  waves  he  hath  to  battle  prest, — 
And  with  a  thousand  swelling^  billows  beats 
The  stubborn  stone,  and  foams,  and  chafes,  andfirets^ 

To  tear  him  from  his  root, — their  force  withstand ; 

And  though  in  heaps  the  threat'ning  surges  band. 

Yet  broken  they  retire,  and  wash  the  yielding  strand. 

(GOet.) 
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B«t  like  a  mighty  rock  whose  umnoT'd  sides 
The  hostile  sea  assaults  with, f^rious  wave^ 

And  'gainst  his  head  the  boistVous  north-wind  rides ; 
Both  fighf,  and  storm,  and  #welU  androar,  and  rave ; 

Hoarse  surges  dnim,  loud  blasts  their  trumpets  strain ; 

The  heroic  cliff  laughs  at  their  frustrate  pain. 

Waves  scattered  drop  in  tears,  winds  broken  whining 

plam ! 

(Phmeas.) 

The  gladden'd  spring,  forgetting  now  to  weep. 

Began  to  blazon  from  her  leafy  bed ; 
The  waking  .swallow  broke  her  half-year's  sleep. 
And  ev'ry  bush  was  deeply  purpured 
With  violets; — the  wood's  late  wintry  head, 
Wide  flaming  primroses  set  all  on  fire ; 
And  the  bald  trees  put  on  tboir  gF««n«ttiro, 
Among  \yhose  infiamt  baves  the  joyous  birds  conspire, 

(Giha.) 
Soon  at  this  sight  the  Knights  revive  i^^ain, 

As  fresh  as  when  the  flowers  from  winter's  tomb, — 
When  now  the  sun  brings  back  his  nearer  wain, — 

Peep  out  again  from  their  fresh  mother's  womb : .. 
The  primrose  lighted  new,  her  flame  dbplays,  ^ 

And  frights  the  neighbour  hedge  with  fiery  rays; 
And  all  the  world  renew  the  mirth  and  sportive  plays. 

(PUneat.) 

,So  dowDithe  silver  stream  of  Eridan, 
On  either  side  bank'd  with  a  lily  wall. 

Whiter  than  both,  rides  the  triumphant  swan, 
And  sings  his  dirge,  and  prophecies  his  fall. 
Diving  into  his  watry  fnneral  I  {Oih$,) 
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So  by  fair  Thames,  or  silver  Medway's  flood| 
The  dying  swan  when  years  her  temples  pierce^ 
In  music's  strains  breathes  out  her  life  and  verse. 
And  chanting  her  own  dirge  rides  on  her  wafry  hearse* 

(Phineds.) 


As  when  the  planets  with  unkind  aspect. 

Call  from  her  caves  the  meagre  pestilence ; 
The  poisonous  vapour,  eager  to  infect. 
Obeys  the  voice  of  the  sad  influence. 
And  spreads  abroad  a  thousand  noisome  scents  : 
The  fount  of  life,  flaming  his  golden  flood 
With  the  sick  air,  fevers  the  boiling  blood. 
And  poisons  all  the  body  with  contagions  food. 

The  bold  physician,  too  incau^ous. 

By  thosA  ho-Gures,  himself  is  murdered  ; 

jKindness  infects, — ^pity  is  dangerous : 
And  the  poor  infant  yet  not  fully  bred. 
There,  where  be  should  be  bom,  lies  buried ! 

(OOei.) 

As  when  blood-guilty  earth  for  vengeance  cries, — 
If  greatest  things  with  less  we  may  compare, — 

The  mighty  thunderer  through  the  air  flies. 
While  rushing  whirlwinds  open  ways  prepare ; 

Dark  clouds  spread  out  their  sable  curtains  o'er  him* 

And  angels  on  their  flaming  wings  upborethim; 

Meantime  the  guilty  heavens  for  fear  fly  fast  before  him. 

There  while  he  on  the  wind's  proud  pinions  rides, 
Down  with  his  fire  some  lofty,  mount  he  throws. 
And  fills  the  low  vale  with  its  ruin'd  sides; 
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Or  on  some  fane  his  three-forked  dart  bestows, 

Down  falls  the  spire,  the  body  fearful  quakes. 

Nor  sure  to  fall  or  stand,    with  doubtful  tremblings 

shakes. 

{Phuteas.) 


So  when  the  lark,  poor  bird !  afar  espi'th 

Her  yet  unfeather'd  children — ^whom  to  save 
She  strives  in  vain — slain  by  the  cruel  scythe; 

Which  from  the  meadow  its  green  locks  doth  shave. 
That  their  warm  nest  is  now  become  their  grave : 
The  woful  mother  up  to  heaven  springs. 
And  all  about  her  plaintive  notes  she  flings. 
And  their  untimely  fate  most  pitifully  sings. 

(Giki.) 

All  so  a  lily  |Hress'd  with  heavy  rain, 

Which  fills  her  cup  with  showers  up  to  the  brinks ; 
The  weary  stalk  no  longer  can  sustain 

The  head,  but  low  beneath  the  burthen  sinks ; 
Or  as  a  virgin  rose  her  leaves  displays. 
Which  too  hot  scorching  beams  quite  disarrays; 
Down  falls  her  double  ruff,  and  all  her  sweets^  decays. 

(Pkineoi.) 

See  how  the  sun  in  day-time  clouds  his  face ; 

And  lagging  Vesper  loosing  his  late  team. 
Forgets  in  heaven  to  run  his  nightly  race. 

But,  sleeping  on  bright  Geta's  top,  doth  dream 

The  world  a  chaos  is, — no  joyful  beam 
Looks  from  his  starry  bower;  the  heavens  do  moan ; 
And  thus  drop  tiears  lest  we  should  grieve  alone; 
The  winds  have  learnt  to  sigh,   and  waters  hoarsely 
P^an*  (Giles.) 
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60  oft  the  Soath  with  civil  enmity 

Musters  his  watry  forces  'gainst  the  West, 
The  rolling  clouds  come  tumbling  up  the  sky. 

In  dark  folds  wrapping  up  their  angry  guest : 
At  length  the  flame  breaks  from  the  imprisoning  cold. 
With  horrid  noise  tearing  the  limber  mould. 
While  down  in  liquid  tears  the  broken  vapour*s  roli'd. 

(Phimms.) 

So  may  we  oft  a  tender  father  see. 

To  please  his  wanton  son,  his  only  joy, 
Coast  all  about  to  catch  the  roving  bee ; 
And  stung  himself  his  busy  hands  employ 
To  save  the  honey  for  the  gamesome  boy : 
Or  from  the  snake  her  ranc'rous  fangs  erase. 
Making  his  child  the  toothless  serpent  chase. 
Or  with  his  little  hands  her  swelling  crest  embrace* 

(Giies.) 

As  when  a  youth  bound  for  the  Belglc  war. 

Takes  leave  of  friends  upon  the  Kentish  shore ; 
Now'  are  they  parted,  and  he  sails  so  far 

They  see  not  now, — and  now  are  seen  no  more : 
Yet  far  off  viewiag  the  white  trembling  sails, 
The  tender  mother  soon  plucks  off  her  veils. 
And  shaking  ihera  aloft,  unto  her  son  she  hails. 

(Phineas.) 

Like  to  a  sUp  in  which  no  ballast  lies*. 

Without  a  pilot  on  the  sleeping  waves, 
Fairly  along  vnth  wind  and  water  flies. 

With  painted  mast  which  silken  sail  embraves ; 
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That  Neptune's  self  the  bragging  vessel  saves 
To  laugh  awhile  at  her  so  proud  array : 
Her  waving  streamers  loosely  she  lets  piay^ 
That  with  their  colours  shine  as  bright  as  snuling  day. 

(Gua.) 

As  when  the  powerful  wind  and  adverse  tide 

Strive  which  should  most  command  the  subject  main  ; 
Hie  scornful  waves  swelling  with  angry  pride 
Yielding  to  neither,  all  their  force  disdain  : 
Meantime  the  shaking  vessel  doubtful  plays. 
And  on  the  stagg'ring  billow  trembling  plays, 
And  would  obey  them  both,  yet  neither  she  obeys. 

(Pbineas.) 

The  garden  like  a  lady  fair  was  cut. 

That  lay  as  if  she  slumber'd  in  delight. 
And  to  the  open  skies  her  eyes  did  shut : 
The  azure  field  of  heaven,  in  semblance  right 
Was  a  large  circle  set  with  flowers  of  light; 
The  flower-de-luce,  and  the  bright  drops  of  dew 
That  hung  upon  the  azure  leaves,  all  shew 
like  twinkling  stars  that  sparkle  in  the  heav'ns  so  blue. 

Upon  a  lofty  bank  her  head  she  cast, 

On  which  was  built  the  bower  of  Yain-delight; 
White  and  red  roses  for  her  face  were  plac'd. 
And  for  her  tresses  marigolds  so  bright. 
Which  broadly  she  displayed  t'  attract  the  sight, 
'Till  in  the  ocean  the  glad  day  was  drowned : 
Then  up  again  her  yellow  locks  she  wound, 
That  with  green  fillets  in  their  pretty  cauls  were  bounds 

(GOei.) 
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The  flowers  that  frighted  with  sharp  winter's  dread. 

Retire  into  their  mother  Tellus'  womb, 
Yet  in  the  spring  in  troops  new  mustered 

Peep  out  again  from  their  unfrozen  tomb  : 
The  early  violet  will  fresh  arise, 
Aisd  spreading  his  flowr'd  purple  to  the  skies. 
Boldly  the  little  elf  the  winter's  spite  defies. 

The  hedge,  green  satin  prick*d  and  cut,  arrays; 

The  heliotrope,  to  cloth  of  gold  aspires ; 
In  hundred-coloured  silks  the  tulip  plays; 

Th'  imperial  flower,  his  neck  with  pearl  attires ; 
The  Uly>  high  her  silver  grogram  rears; 
The  pansy,  her  wrought  velvet  garment  bears  ; 
The  red  rose,  scarlet,  and  the  provence,  damask  wears. 
(PhineoiO 

So  Philomel,  perch'd  on  an  aspen  sprig 

Weeps  all  the  night  her  lost  virginity ; 
And  sings  her  sad  tale  to  the  restless  twig,   ; 

That  dances  at  such  joyful  misery  :  >    . 

Nor  ever  lets  sweet  sleep  invade  her  eye. 
But  leaning  on  a  thorn  her  dainty  chest. 
For  fear  soft  sleep  should  steal  into  her  breast. 
Expresses  in  her  song  grief  not  to  be  exprest. 

(GtfesO 
The  cheerful  lark,  mounting  from  early  bed. 

With  sweet  salutes  awakes  the  drowsy  light; 
The  earth  she  leaves,  and  up  to  heaven  is  fled; 

There  chants  her  maker's  praises  out  of  sight. 
Earth  seems  a  mole-hill,  men  but  ants  to  be ; 
Teaching  Tain  men,  that  soar  to  high  degi^, 
Tb»  farther  up  they  climb,  the  less  they  seem  and  'see. 
«=i  iPhuuat.) 
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That  heavenly  voice  I  more  delight  to  hear. 

Than  gende  airs  that  breathe ;  or  swelling  waves 

That  'gainst  the  sounding  rocks  their  bosoms  tear; 
Or  whistling  reeds  that  Jordan's  river  laves. 
And  with  their  verdure  his  white  head  embraves  ; 

Than  chiding  winds ;  or  roving  bees  that  fly 

About  the  laughing  blooms  of  sallowy, 

Rocking  asleep  the  la^y  drones  diat  thereon  lie* 

Great  power  of  love !  with  what  commandmg  fire 
Dost  thou  inflame  the  world's  wide  regiment, 

And  kindly  heat  in  every  heart  inspire ! 
Nothing  is  free  from  thy  sweet  government : 

Fish  bum  in  seas ;  beasts,  birds,  thy  weapons  prove ; 

By  thee  dead  elements  and  heavens  move ; 

Which  void  of  sense  themselves^  yet  are  not  void  of 

love. 

(P&tneos*) 

Nan  no9irum  inter  vos  tantas  camponere  Utei^ 
JSf  tituJa  tu  dignui,  et  hie  ! 


We  fear  onr  readers  may  be  cloyed  with  these  sweets, « 
bat  it  is  a  duty  we  have  undertaken  to  exhibit  the 
native  poets  of  Kent  to  advantage,  and  notwithstanding 
the  restrictions  we  had  thought  right  formerly  to  impose 
on  ourselves,  repeated  perusal  of  the  longer  poem  of 
Phineas,  forbids  us  to  leave  it  without  further  ex* 
tending  our  selections.  The  '*  Purple  Island"  is  but 
little  visited  by  poetic  ramblers :  it  has  a  forbidding 
aspect,  and  few  will  be  tempted  to  seek  for  flowers 
among  its  frowning  rocks  and  rugged  promontories. 
ITet  does  it  abound  with  the  choicest  specimens,  and  if 
we  may  venture  to  anticipate  judgment,  we  predict  that 
by  offering  to  them  the  rollowing  garland,  we  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  true  lovers  of  the  muse* 
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Xhy^bpeak: 
The  morning  freah,  dappling  her  hprns  with  toses^-r^ 

Vex'd  at  the  ling'iing  shades  that  long  had  left  het 
In  Tithon's  freezing  arms, — the; light  discl<»ies ; 

And  chasing  nighty  of  r«le  and  heavien  bereft  her : 
The  sun  with  gentle  beams  his  rage  disguises^ 
And  like  aspiring  tyrants  temporises^ 
Never  to  be  endur'd,  but  when  he  falls  or  ris^. 

IBie  hours  had  now  unlocked  the  gates  of  day, 
When  fair  Aurora  leaves  her  frosty  bed. 

Hasting  with  youthful  Cephalus  to  play, 

Unmask'd  her  face,  and  rosy  beauties  spreads  - 

Tithonus'  silver  nge  was  much  despis'd,-^ 

Ah!  who  in  love  that  cruel  law  devis'd. 

That  old  love's  little  worth,  and  new  too  highly  prized. 

Evening. 
But  see,  the  smoke  mounting  in  village  nigh. 

With  folded  wreaths  steals  through  the  quiet  air; 
And  mix'd  with  dusky  shades  in  eastern  sky, 

Begins  the  night,  and  warns  us  home  repair : 
Bright  vesper  now  hath  chang'd  his  name  and  place, 
.And  twinkles  in  the. heaven  with  doubtful  fisMie ; 
Home  then,  -myfull  fed  lambs;  the  night  comes,  home 
apace  1 

SeePhlegon  drenched  in  the  liquid  main. 
Allays  his  thirst,  and  cools  his  flanung  car ! 

Vesper  fair  Oynibia  ushers,  and  her  train  : 
See,  th'  apish*«arth  hath  lighted  many  a  star. 

Sparkling  in  dewy  globes ! — all  home  invite. 

Home  then  my  flocks,  home  shepherds,  home,  'tis  night 
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But  see  Hie  stealing;  night  with  softest  pae)&« 
To  jQy  the  western  sun  creeps  up  the  east : 

Gold  Hesper  'gins  uamask  his  ev'aing  face^ 
And  calls  the  winking  stars  from  drowsy  rest*. 

Home  then  my  lambs ; — the  falling  drops  eschaw. 

To-morrow  shall  ye  feast  in  pastures  new. 

The  Medwmf  jmning-  Thame$» 
So  where  fair  Mcdway  down  the  Kendsh  daler 

To  many  towns  her  pleasant  waters  dealings 
Lading  her  banks  into  wide  Thamis  falls. 

The  big  swoln  main  wilJi  ibamy  billows  swelling. 
Stops  there  the  sudden  stream :  her  steady  race 
Staggers  awhile,  at  length  flows  back  apace,  [ 
And  to  the  parent  fount  returns  its  fearful  pace. 

A  Flower  famtmg  wUk  hMk 
So  have  I  often  seen  a  purfde  fiow'r 

Fainting  with  heat,  hang  down  her  drooping  bead^ 
But  soon  refreshed  with  a  welcome  show'if, 

Begin  again  her  lively  beauties  spread. 
And  with  new  pride  her  silken  leaves  display : 
And  while  the  sun  doth  now  more  gently  play. 
Lay  out  her  swelling  bosom  to  the  smiling  day.. 

Sicrm  in  Summer. 
So  when  the  sun  shines  in  bright  Taurus'  head, 

Returning  tempests  all  with  winter  fill ; 
And  still  successive  storms  fresh  mustered'. 
The  timely  year  in  his  first  springing  kill : 
And  oft  it  breathes  awhile, — then  strait  agam 
Doubly  pours  out  his  spite  in  smoking  rain^: 
The  country's  vows  and  hopes  swim  on  the  drowned 
plain  I 
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IhmUum  of  JP^cftc  Fame. 

Thrioe  happy  wits  I  which  in  the  spiteging  l^ay, 
Wann  with  the  sua  of  well-deserved  faTOurs, 

Disclose  your  bads,  and  year  fair  blooms  display^ 
PerAime  the  aur  with  your  rich  fragrant  saroars  I 

Nor  may,  nor  ever  shaliy  these  honottr'd  flowers 

Be  spoil'd  by  summer^s  heat,  or  winter's  show'rs  ; 

Bat  last  when  time  shall  haye  d^cay'd^  die  proudest 
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Thrice  happy  was  the  world's  first  infancy^ 
Not  knowing  yet,  nor  curious,  ill  to  know  t 

Joy  without  grief; — ^love  without  jealousy; 
None  felt  hard  labour  or  the  sweating  plough ; 

The  willing  earth  brought  tribute  to  her  king ; 

Bacchus  unborn  lay  hidden  in  the  cling 

Of  big  swoll'n  grapes;— then  drink  was  every  Mbter 
spring. 

Of  all  the  winds  there  was  no  difference. 
None  knew  mild  Zephyr  from  cold  Bums'  mouth ; 

Nor  Orithya's  lover^s  violence 

Distinguished  from  the  ever  dropping  south : 


None  knew  the  sea ;  oh,  blessed  ignorance  I 

None  nam'd  the  stars,  the  north  car's  constant  race^ 
Taurus/  bright  horns,  or  Fishes'  happy  chance : 

Astrea  yet  changed  not  her  name  or  place. 
Her  well  pois'd  balauce,  heav*nyet  never  tried  : 
None  sought  new  coasts ^  nor  foreign  lands  descried: 
But  in  their  own  they  liv'd,  and  in  their  own  they  died. 
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Bitt  ah!  wbatHveth  long  in  happiness? 

Grief  of  a  heavy  nature,  steady  lies. 
And  cannot  be  removed  for  weightiness ; 

But  joy,  of  lighter  presence,  quickly  flies^ 
And  seldom  comes,  and  soon  away  will  go : 
Some  secret  power  here  all  things  orders  s6. 
That  for  a  sunshine  day  follows  an  age  of  woe ! 

The  SympJegndes, 

So  by  the  Bosphorus^  streights,  in  Euxene  seas, 

Not  far  from  old  Byzantium,  closely  stand 
Two  sister  islands,  call'd  Symplegades, 

Which  sometimes  seem  but  one  combined  land : 
For  often  meeting  on  the  waf  ry  plain, 
And  parting  oft,  tost  by  the  boist'rous  main. 
They  now  are  join'd  in  one,  and  now  disjoint  again. 

A  Skarm* 
So  when  a  sable  cloud  with  swelling  sail 

Comes  swimming  through  calm  skies,  the  silent  air-^ 
While  fierce  winds  sleep  in  iBors  rocky  jail, — 

With  spangled  beams  embroider'd,  glitters  fair;    . 
But  soon  'gins  low'r : — straight  clattering  hail  is  bred. 
Scattering  cold  shot ;  light  hides  his  golden  head. 
And  with  untimely  winter^  earth  is  silvered. 

Chastity. 

With  her,  het  sister  went,  a  warlike  maid 

Partiienia,  all  in  steel  and  gilded  arms; 
And  in  her  hand  a  mighty  spear  she  sway'd. 

With  which  in  bloody  fields  and  fierce  alarm^i 
The  boldeist  champion  she  down  would  bear ; 
And  like  a  thunde:  bolt  wide  passage  tear, 
Flinging  all  to  the  earth  with  her  enchanted  spear* 
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Her  goodly  armonr  seemed  a  garden  green^ 
Where  thousand  spotless  lilies  freshly  blew; 

And  on  her  shield  the  lone  bird  might  be  seen« 
Th'  Arabian  bird^  shining  in  colours  new; 

Itself  unto  itself  was  only  mate. 

Ever  the  same^  but  new  in  newest  date ; 

And  underneath  was  writ — **  Such  is  chaste  single  state«^ 

Thus  hid  in  arms  she  seem'd  a  goodly  knight. 

And  fit  for  any  warlike  exercise ; 
But  when  she  list  lay  down  her  armour  bright, 

And  back  resume  her  peaceful  maiden  guise. 
The  fairest  maid  she  was  that  ever  yet, 
Prison'd  her  locks  within  a  golden  net. 
Or  let  them  waving  hang,  with  roses  all  beset. 

Justice  and  Mercy,  before  the  thrme  of  Deity* 

Forth  stept  the  just  Di^aea  full  of  rage; 

The  first  bom  daOgbter  of  th'  Almighty  King,-* 
Ah,  sacred  maid !  thy  kindling  ire  assuage; 

Who  dare  abide  thy  dreadful  thundering?-^ 
Soon  as  her  Toice  but  **  Father^  only  spake. 
The  faultless  heay'ns  like  leaves  in  autumn  shake. 
And  all  tte  glorious  throng  with  horrid  palsys  quake  t 

JB^rd  you  not  late  with  what  loud  trumpets'  sonndi 

Her  breath  awak'd  her  father's  sleeping  ire? 
The    heav'nly   armies  flam'd,    earth  shook,  beaveo 
frown'd. 
And  heaven's  dread  king  called  for  his  forked  fire  1 
Hark!  how  the  powerful  words  strike  through  the  ear; 
The  frighted  sense  shoots  up  tbe  limber  hair,' 
And  shakes  the  trembling  soul  with  awe  and  shudd'xisg 
fear. 
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So  hare  I  seen  the  earthy  strong  winds  detaining 

la  prison  close,  they  scorning  to  be  under 
Her  dull  subjection,  and  her  power  disdaining. 

With  horrid  stragglings  tear  their  bonds  asunder ; 
Meanwhile  the  wounded  earth,  that  forced  their  stay^ 
With  terror  reels, — ^the  hills  run  far  away  ; — 
The  frighted  world  fears  hell  breaks  loose  upon  the  day» 

But  see  how  'twixt  her  sister  and  her  sire. 
Soft-hearted  Mercy  sweetly  interposing. 
Settles  her  panting  breast  against  his  jfibre. 

Pleading  for  grace,  and  chains  of  death  unloosing ; 
Hark !  from  her  lips  the  melting  honey  flows. 
The  striking  ihunderer  suspends  his  blows. 
And  erery  armed  soldier  down  his  weapon  throws. 

So  when  the  day,  wrapt  in  a  cloudy  night. 
Puts  out  the  sun ;  anon  the  rafting  haU 

On  earth  pours  down  his  shot  with  fell  despite ; 
His  power  spent,  the  sun  puts  off  his  veil, 

And  fair  his  flaming  beauties  now  unsteeps ; 

The  ploughman  from  his  bushes  gladly  peeps ; 

And  hidden  traveller  out  of  his  covert  creeps* 

Ah  t  fairest  maid  I — ^best  essence  of  thy  father. 

Equal  nnto  thy  never  equall'd  sire ! 
How  in  low  verse  shall  thy  poor  shepherd  gadiieK 

What  all  the  world  can  ne'er  enough  admiie  t  • 
When  thy  sweet  eyes  sparkle  in  cheerful  light,      ' 
llie  brightest  day  grows  pale  as  leaden  night. 
And  heav'ns  bright  burning  eye  loses  his  blinided 
sight. 
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Who  then  those  sacred  strains  can  understand. 
Which  calm'd  thy  father,  and  our  desperate  fears. 

And  charm'd  the  nimble  lightning  fcom  lua  hand, , 
That  unawares  it  dropt  in  melting  tears  ? 

Thou,  thou,  dear  swain  I  thy  heavenly  load  unfraught. 

For  she  herself  hath  thee  her  speeches  taught,. 

So  near  her  heav'n  they  be,  so  far  from  human  thought 

Twice,  in  the  course  of  this  beautiful  passage,  did 
the  affectionate  bard  refer  in  notes,  **  to  that  sweet 
poem  entitled  Christ's  Victory,''  to  which,  bidding  him 
finally  and  reluctantly  farewell,  we  now  address  ouc- 
seUes. 


The  *«  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph''  of  Giles  Fletch- 
er, as  it  is  certainly  the  first  poem  on  a  sacred  subject 
in  the  English  language  wortliy  of  notice,  so  is  it  even 
now  one  of  the  best, — which  is  not  perhaps  very  exalted 
Upraise,  £or  with  one  or  two  exceptions  erery  subsequent 
attempt  of  the  same  kind  has  been  little  better  than  a 
complete  failure,  Fletcher's  poem  is  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  genuine  piety,  and  composed  in  a  correa* 
ponding  strain  of,  elevateid  poetry ;  the  personifications 
are  equal  to  the  best  of  Sackville's  or  Spenser's ;  the 
metaphors,  most  of  which  have  been  given,  are  beau- 
tiful and  appropriate;  there  are  passages  of  great  sub- 
lihiity,  and  t&e  general  tone  of  the  whole  is  worthy  <tf 
the  sacred  muse.  Notwithstanding  this  the  poem  fails 
to  create  interest,  or  excite  sympathy,  and  most  read- 
ers who  take  it  up  to  be  giatified  with  the  perusal,  will 
probably  lay  it  down  with  feelings  .of  disappointment 
It  will  be  read  only  with  pleasure  by  the  poetic  stu- 
dent, and  by  those  who  having  been  long  familiar  with 
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the  peculiarities  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  composed, 
are  prepared  to  make  due  allowance  for  defective  taste, 
and  can  distinguish  merit  amidst  every  kind  of  blemish 
and  defect. 

The  faults  of  Fletcher's  poem  are  partly  of  the  sub^ 
ject,  and  partly  of  the  writer.  If  Phineas  was  unfor- 
tunate in  selecting  anatomy  as  the  ground-work  of  his 
poem,  his  brother  was  not  happy  in  making  choice  of 
the  mysterious  facts  connected  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Much  talent  has  been  wasted 
in  all  ages  in  the  attompt  to  decorate  the  mysteries  .of 
religion  with  the  flowers  of  verse ;  it  is  one  of  those 
errors  in  judgment  which  modern  poets  have  borrowed 
from  their  masters  of  old,  and  they  have  applied  it  to 
the  doctrineaof  Christianity  without  duly  considering 
how  much  less  capable  they  are  of  poetic  embelUsh- 
ment  than  the  absurdities  of  the  ancient  polytheism***- 
The  gods  of  Greece  interest  us  only,  when  used  as 
poetic  agents,  by  the  close  resemblance  they  bear  to 
men  in  all  the  incidents  which  poets  have  chosen  to 
adopt ;  for  assuredly  the  only  legitimate  fountain  of 
poetry  is  man,  in  his  present  state  of  enjoyment  and 
suffering.  Even  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  eiter* 
nal  nature  require  to  be  connected  with  the  destinies  of 
mankind  to  fit  them  for  the  poet's  use.  The  perfumo 
of  the  violet,  the  song  of  the  nightingale^  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  are  poetical  only  in  assodation  with 
human  enjoyment :  with  the  sublimity  of  the  storm, 
we  connect  the  horrors  of  the  shipwreck ;  with  incle* 
ment  seasons,  the  sutferiiigs  of  the  exposed  and  indi« 
gent;  with  the  grandeur  of  Alpine  scenery,  the  dan*> 
gets  of  the  traveller,  <aiid  the  emotions  it  excites  10 
ibe  mind  of  the  apeetator*    This  connection^  to  be 
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poetical^  must  be  immediate  and  certain, -^not  remote, 
or  contingent.  The  ^lysterieg  of  religion,  as  they  ;ap- 
ply  to  man,  are  connected  only  with  a  future  state  of  his 
existence ;  they  are  designed  by  the  great  author  of  our 
being,  as  exercises  of  our  faith,  not  as  subjects  of  our 
comprehension ;  they  are  definite,  not  liable  to  change, 
or  capable  of  embellishment ;  and  consequently,  they 
fail  to  produce  poetic  interest, — by  being  placed  out  of 
the  pale  of  human  suflfering  or  enjoyment, — by  being 
incomprehensible  to  human  reasoning, — and  by  being 
already  familiar  to  the  mind,  and  known  as  far  as  « 
knowledge  of  them  can  be  attained. 

Nothing  but  the  undue  influence  of  authority,  and 
the  example  of  great  names,  could  have  produced  or 
tolerated  the  poetic  licenses  which  have  been  taken 
with  the  sacred  records.  All  that  we  are  permitted  to 
know  of  the  divine  agents  in  the  Christian  system  of 
religion,  is  confined  to  the  letter  of  revelation,  and  it 
is  nothing  short  of  profanation  to  invest  them  with 
poetic  ornaments,  or  apply  them  to  the  irreverend  crea* 
tions  of  poetic  fiction.  The  time  will  come,  nay  per- 
haps now  is,  when  this  will  be  no  more  permitted.--* 
They  are  unfit  for  poetry  by  their  essence,  and  should 
have  been  secured  from  it  by  the  sanctity  of  their 
character. 

The  great  fault  of  Giles  Fletcher's  poem  is  its  ob- 
scurity; it  is  even  difficult  without  a  reference  to  the 
argument  prefixed,  to  comprehend  at  all  times  the 
poet's  meaning.  The  minor  faults  are  those  peculiar  to 
his  time ;  he  seeks  eagerly  for  antithesis ;  overloads  his 
subject  with  ornaments  and  comparisons,— is  not  suffi- 
ciently select  in  his  choice  of  words  and  phrases, — is 
pedantic  artd  prolix, — and  occasionally,  but  not  gene- 
rally, harsh  and  inharmonious. 
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The  first  part  entitled  "  Christ's  Victory  in  Heaven/* 
commences  with  proposing  the  subject,  and  invoking 
the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  judgment  seat  of 
God  is  then  shortly  described  in  the  following  stanza  :— 

There  is  a  place  beyond  that  flaming  bill, 

From  whence  the  stars  their  thin  appearance  shed^ 

A  place  beyond  all  place,  where  never  ill. 
Nor  impure  thought  was  ever  harboured ; 
But  saintly  heroes  are  for  ever  said 

To  keep  an  everlasting  sabbath's  rest ! 

Still  wishmg  that  of  which  they  are  possessed  ; 

Enjoying  but  one  joy,  but  of  all  joys  the  best ! 

Slight  allusion  is  then  made  to  the  fallen  state  of 
man,  and  Mercy  is  described  as  interceding  with  God 
for  his  forbearance ; — 

But  Justice  had  no  sooner  Mercy  seen 

Smoothing  the  wrinkles  of  her  father's  brow, 
Than  up  she  starts,  and  throws  herself  between  : 
As  when  a  vapour  fronfi  a  moory  slough 
Meeting  with  fresh  Eous,  that  but  now 
Open'd  the  world  which  all  in  darkness  lay, 
Dotb  heav'ns  bright  face  of  his  rays  disarray. 
And  sads  the  smiling  ment  of  the  springing  day» 

She  was  a  virgin  of  austere  regard : 

Not  as  the  world  esteems  her,  deaf  and  blind  ; 
But  as  the  eagle  that  hath  oft  compar'd 

Her  eye  with  heav'n,  so^  and  more  brightly  shin'd 
Her  lamping  sight ;  for  she  the  same  could  wind 
Into  the  solid  heart,  and  with  her  ears 
The  silence  of  the  thought  loud  speaking  hears : 
And  in  one  hand  a  pair  of  even  scales  sh«  bears* 
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No  riot  of  afFection  revel  kept 

Within  her  breast,  bat  a  still  apathy 
Possessed  all  her  soul,  which  softly  slept 
Securely  without  tempest ;  no  sad  cry 
Awakes  her  pity,  but  wrong'd  poverty. 
Sending  his  eyes  to  heav'n  swimming  in  tears^ 
With  hideous  clamours  ever  struck  her  ears. 
Whetting  the  blazing  sword  which  in  her  hand  she  bears. 

The  winged  lightning  is  her  Mercury, 

And  round  about  her  mighty  thunders  sound  : 
Impatient  of  himself,  lies  pining  by 

Pale  Sickness  with  his  kercher'd  head  upbound ; 
And  thousand  noisome  plagues  attend  her  round : 
But  if  her  cloudy  brow  but  once  grow  foul. 
The  flints  do  melt,  and  rocks  to  waters  roll. 
And  airy  mountains  shake,  and  frighted  shad<fws  howl<^ 

Famine,  and  bloodless  Care,  and  bloody  War, 
Want,  and  the  knowledge  duely  how  to  use 

Abundance,  Age,  and  Pear  that  rans  afar 
Before  his  fellow  Grief,  that  aye  pursues 
His  winged  step;  for  who  would  not  refuse 

Griefs  company,  a  dull  and  raw-bon'd  spright. 

That  lanks  the  cheeks,  and  pales  the  freshest  sight,. 

Unbosoming  the  cheerful  breast  of  all  delight* 

Upon  two  stony  tables  plac'd  before  her 
She  lean'd  her  bosom,  more  than  stony  hard  ; 

There  slept  the  impartial  judge,  and  strict  restorer 
Of  wronfg  or  rights  with  pain,  or  with  reward; 
There  hung  the  score  of  all  our  debts ;  the  card 

Where  good  and  bad,  and  life  and  death  were  painted  : 

Was  never  heart  of  mortal  so  untsunted. 

But  when  that  scroll  was  read,  with  thousand  terrors 
(ainted 
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Witness  the  thunder  that  Mount  Sinai  heard. 
When  all  the  hill  with  fiery  clouds  did  flame^ 

And  wandering  Israel  with  the  sound  afeard. 
Blinded  with  seeing,  durst  not  touch  the  same. 
But  like  a  wood  of  shaking  leaves  became : 

On  this  dread  Justice,  to  the  living  law 

Bowing  herself  with  a  majestic  awe, 

All  heaven  to  hear  her  speech,  did  into  silence  draw* 

*        *  *  «  *  • 

The  speech  of  Justice  occupies  twenty  stanxas» 

She  ended,  and  the  heavenly  hierarchies 
Burning  with  zeal,  now  quickly  marshall'd  were ; 

Like  to  an  army  that  alarum  cries, 
When  every  one  doth  shake  his  dreadful  spear; 
And  the  Almighty's  self,  as  he  would  tear 

The  earth  from  her  firm  basis  quite  asunder. 

Flames  all  in  just  revenge,  and  mighty  thunder ; 

Heaven  stole  itself  from  earth  by  clouds  that  gathered 
under. 

As  when  the  cheerful  sun,  clamping  wide, 
Glad9  all  the  world  with  his  diffusive  ray. 

And  woos  the  widow'd  earth  afresh  to  pride 
And  paint  her  bosom  with  the  flow'ry  May, 
His  silent -sister  steals  him  quite  away ; 

Wrapt  in  a  sable  doud  from  mortal  eyes^ 

The  hasty  stars  at  noon  begin  to  rise. 

And  headlong  to  his  early  roost  the  sparrow^ffies. 

But  soon  as  he  unclouded  is  again. 
Restoring  the  blind  world  his  ravish'd  sight. 

As  though  another  day  was  now  begun. 

The  cozen'd  birds  industrious  take  their  flij^t. 

And  wonder  at  the  shortness  of  the  night  :«-* 
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So  Mercy  once  again  herself  displays 
Out  from  her  sister^s  cloud,  and  open  lays 
Those  sunshine  looks,  would  dim  a  thousand  days. 

How  may  a  wonon.tbat  crawls  along  Ihe.dpst^.. 
Ascend  the  azure  mountains  thrown  so  high; 

^nd  bring  from  thence  thy  fair  idea  just. 
That  in  those  bright  abodes  doth  hidden  lie, 
Cloth*d  with  such  light  as  blinds  an  angel's  eye  1 

How  may  weak  mortal  ever  hope  to  file 

His  unsmooth  tongue,  and  his  so  uncouth  style  ? 

O !  raise  thou  from  his   corpse    thy  now  entombed 
exile! 

If  any  ask  why  roses  please  the  sight? 
Because  their  leaves  upon  thy  cheeks  do  bower  1 

If  any  ask  why  lilies  are  so  white  ? 

Because  their  blossoms  in  thy  hand  do  flower  I 
Or  why  sweet  plants  such  grateful  odours  show'r  1 

It  is  because  thy  breath  so  like  they  be ! 

Or  why  the  prient  sun  so  bright  we  see  f 

What  reason  can  we  give,  but  from  thine  eyea  and 
thee! 

Roe'd  all  in  lively  crimson  are  thy  cheeks. 
Where  beauties  ever  flourishing  abide; 
And  as  to  pass  his  fellow  either  seeks. 
Both  seem  to  blush  at  one  another's  pride : 
And  on  thine  eye-lids  waiting  thee  beside. 
Ten  thousand  graces^sit,  and  when  they  move 
To  earth  their  amorous  belguards  from  above. 
They  fly  from  heav'n,  and  on  their  wings  convey  thy 
love. 
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As  melting  honey  drojiping  from  the  comb. 
Distil  the  ^ords  that  spring  between  thy  lips ; 

Thy  lips*  where  smiling  sweetness  keeps  her  home. 
And  heav'nly  eloquence  pore  manna  sips : 
He  that  his  pen  but  in  that  fountain  dips, 

How  nimbly  will  the  golden  {duases  fly ; 

And  send  forth  strains  of  ch<»oest  poetry. 

That  capttvute  the  ear  with  their- sweet  harmony  f 

like  as  the  thirsty  land  in  summer's  heat, 

Calls  to  the  clouds,  and  opes  at  every  showV, 
As  though  her  hungry  clefts  all  heaven  would  eat ; 
Which  if  high  God  into  her  bosom  pour. 
Though  much  refresh'd,  yet  more  she  could  devour : 
So  angels  gladly  hear  those  words  so  sweet. 
And  ev'ry  breath  a  thousand  longings  meet. 
Some  flying  in,  some  out,  and  all  about  her  fleet 

Upon  her  breast  delight  doth  softly  sleep. 
And  with  eternal  joy  is  nourished; 

Those  snowy  mountainets,  through  which  do  creep 
The  milky  rivers  that  are  inly  bred 
In  silver  cisterns,  and  themselves  do  shed 

On  weary  travellers  in  heat  of  day. 

To  quench  their  fiery  thirst,  and  to  allay 

With  dropping  nectar  floods,  the  hardships  of  their 
way. 


The  poet  proceeds  to  describe  the  dress  and  accom- 
paniments of  this  delightful  personification ,  too  much 
at  length  for  insertion,  and  the  description  itself  is  rather 
oven/iTought.  He  assigns  her  two  attendants.  Re* 
pentance  and  Faith ;  the  latter  is  thus  characterized :— -^ 
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B«t  Faith  waa  quick,  and  swift  as  is  the  heat*a| 
As  if  of  love  and  life  she  all  had  been ; 

And  though  of  present  sight  she  was  bereav'n. 
Yet  could  she  see  the  things  could  not  be  seen : 
Beyond  the  stars,  as  nothing  were  between, 

She  fiz'd  her  si^t,  disdaining  things  below ; 

Into  the  sea  she  could  a  mountain  throw. 

And  make  the  sun  to  stand,  and  waters  backward  flow. 


The  speech  of  Mercy,  in  reply  to  her  sister's  charge* 
occupies  fourteen  stanzas,  and  relates  the  birth  of 
Christ,  aAd  the  commencement  of  the  mediatorial  office* 

li^tb  that  the  mighty  thunder  dropt  away 

From  God's  outstretched  arm ;  now  mild^  grown 
And  melted  into  tears,  as  if  to  pray 
For  pardon  and  for  pity  it  had  known. 
Which  should  have  been  for  iacred  vengeance  thrown. 
There  too  th'  angelic  armies  all  had  vow'd 
Their  former  rage :  but  all  to  Mercy  bow'd, 
And  broken  weapons  at  her  feet  they  gladly  throwM. 

Bring,  bring  ye  graces  all  your  silver  flaskets, 
,    Painted  with  ev'ry  choicest  flowV  that  grows, 
That  I  may  soon  unload  your  fragrant  baskets. 

To  strew  the  paths  with  odours  where  he  goes ; 

Let  whatsoe'er  he  treads  on  be  a  rose ! 
So  down  she  let  her  eye-lids  fall,  to  shine 
Upon  the  rivers  of  bright  Palestine ; 
Who^e  woods  drop  honey,  and  her  rivers  flow  widi  wine. 

The  second  part  bears  the  title  of  "  Christ's  Victory 
on  Earth,"  and  is  occupied  with  the  incidents  relating 
to  the  temptation  in  the  \vilderness.  The  tempter  is 
arrayed  in  a  palmer^s  garb,  and  conducts  the  Saviour 
in  the  first  place  to  the  cavern  of  Despair : — 
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E'er  long  they  came  near  to  a  baleful  bow'r 
Much  like  the  month  of  the  infernal  cave. 
Which  gaping  stood  all  comers  to  devour ; 
Dark,  doleful,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave, 
Tbat  still  for  carrion  carcases  doth  crave. 
The  ground  no  herbs  but  venomous  did  bear, 
The  trees  all  leafless  stood, — and  every  where, 
Dead  bones  and  skulls  were  cast,  and  bodies  hanged  were 

Upon  the  roof  the  bird  of  sorrow  sat, 
Elonging  joyless  day  with  her  sad  note ; 

And  through  the  shady  air  the  flutteiing  bat 
Did  wave  her  leathern  sails  and  blindly  float ; 
TVhile  with  her  wings  the  fatal  screech-owl  smote 

Th'  unblessed  house : — ^there  on  a  craggy  stone 

Cel«BO  hung  and  made  a  dismal  moan ; 

And  all  about  themurder'd  ghosts  did  shriek  and  groan. 

Like  cloudy  moonshine  in  some  shadowy  grove, 

Such  was  (he  light  in  which  Despair  did  dwell; 
But  he  himself  with  night  for  darkness  strove : 
His  black  uncombed  locks  disheveird  fell 
About  his  face,  through  which  as  brands  of  hell 
Sunk  in  his  skuUi  his  staring  eyes  did  glow. 
Which  made  him  deadly  look,— -their  glimpses  show 
Like  cockatrice's  eyes,  that  sparks  of  poison  throw  { 

His  clothes  were  ragged  clouts,  with  thorns  pinn'd  fast. 
And  as  he  musing  lay,  into  a  fright 

A  thousand  wild  chimeras  would  him  cast : 
So  when  a  fearful  dream  in  midst  of  night 
Disturbs  the  mind,  and  to  th'  astontsh'd  sight 

Some  phantom  brings, — straiglit  doth  the  hasty  foot 

Assay  to  flee,  but  can't  itself  up-root. 

The  voice  dies  on  the  tongue,  the  mouth  gapes  without 

boot! 

w2 
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Trom  thence  he  is  led  to  theresideneeof  Pre8mii{H 
tion  :*— 

Here  did  Presumption  her  pavilion  spread. 
Over  the  temple  the  bright  stars  among; — 

Ah !  that  her  feet  should  trample  on  the  head 
Of  that  revered  place; — and  a  lewd  throng 
Of  wanton  boys  sung  her  a  pleasant  song 

Of  love,  long  life,  of  mercy,  and  of  grace. 


Her  tent  with  sunny  clouds  was  ceil'd  aloft. 
And  so  exceeding  shone  with  a  false  lights 
That  heav'n  itself  %  it  seemed  to  her  oft, 

Heav'n  without  clouds  to  her  deluded  sight; 
But  clouds  without  a  heav'n  it  was  aright : 
And  as  her  house  was  built,  so  would  her  braill 
Build  castles  in  the  air  with  idle  pain : 
But  heart  she  never  had,  in  all  her  body  vain. 


The  court  and  garden  of  Vain-Glory  succeed,  and 
here  Uie  poet  bad  his  master,  Spenser,  directly  in  his 
eye,  who  was  himself  little  better  than  a  copyist  from 
Tasso.  The  descriptions  of  all  these  poets  are  over- 
wrought, and  not  in  the  purest  taste.  The  presiding 
genius  is  thus  depicted  z-^— 

High  over  all  Panglory's  blazing  throne, 

In  her  bright  turret,  all  of  chrystal  wrought, 
like  Phoebus'  lamp  in  midst  of  heaven  shone : 
Whose  starry  top,  with  pride  infernal  fraught> 
Self-arching  columns  to  uphold  were  taught t 
In  which  her  image  still  reflected  was 
By  the  smooth  chrystal,  which  like  her  own  glass, 
in  beauty  and  in  frailty,  did  all  others  pass. 
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A  tilver  wand  the  sorceress  did  sway. 
And  for  a  crown  of  gold  her  hair  she  wore ; 

Only  a  garland  of  rose-buds  did  play 

Abc»ut  her  locks;  and  In  her  hand  she  bore 
A  hollow  globe  of  glass,  which  long  before 

With  her  own  hand  she  wholely  emptied ; 

And  all  the  world  therein  had  pictured ; 

Whose  colours,  like  the  rainbow,  erer  vanished* 


To  enchant  her  sacred  visitor,  Panglory  is  made  to 
sing  the  following  lines : — 

Tis  love  that  makes  the  faeav  ns  to  move ; 
And  the  sun  doth  burn  in  love ! 
Love  the  strong  and  weak  doth  yoke. 
And  makes  the  ivy  climb  the  oak ; 
Under  whose  shadow,  lions  wild, 
Soften'd  by  love,  grow  tame  and  mild. 
Love  no  med'cioe  can  appease ; 
He  bums  the  fishes  in  the  seas ; 
Not  the  mostBkill'd  his  wounds  can  stench; 
Not  aH  the  sea  his  fire  can  quench ! 
Love  did  make  the  bloody  spear, 
Oaee  a  leafy  coat  to  wear; 
Whilst  in  his  leaves  there  shrouded  lay 
Sweet  birds,  for  love  that  sing  and  play : 
And  of  all  love's  joyful  flame^ 
I  the  bud  and  blossom  am. 

Only  bend  thy  knee  to  me ; 

Thy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  be ! 

See,  see  the  flowers  that  below, 
Now  as  fresh  as  morning  blow ; 
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And  of  allf  the  virgin  rose 

Like  to  bright  Aurora  shows ; 

How  they  all  do  leafless  die. 

Losing  their  virginity : 

Like  unto  a  summer  shade,  ^ 

But  now  bom,  and  now  they  fade. 

Every  thing  doth  pass  away. 

There  is  danger  in  delay. 

Come,  come,  gather  then  the  rose, 

Gather  it,  or  it  you  lose ! 

All  the  sand  of  Tagus'  shore. 

Into  my  bosom  casts  his  ore. 

All  the  valley's  ripen'd  com. 

To  my  house  is  yearly  borne. 

Every  grape  of  every  vine. 

Is  gladly  bruis'd  to  make  me  wine* 

Whilst  ten  thousand  kings,  as  proud 

To  carry  up  my  train  have  bow'd : 

And  the  stars  in  heav'n  that  shine. 

With  ten  thousand  more,  are  mine  ! 

Only  bend  thy  knee  to  me ; 

Thy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  be ! 

In  this  passage  our  poet  has  fairly  drawn  the  bow  of 
Spenser,  and  it  will  afford  us  a  good  opportunity  to 
exhibit  a  comparison  between  them. 

Xoy,  til  the  Bower  of  BUu, 

The  whiles,  some  one  did  cbant  this  lo?ely  lay: — 
<*  Ab,  see !— whoso  doth  fidn  fair  thing  to  see,^ 

In  springiag  flow'r  the  image  of  thy  day! 
Ah  see  the  virgin  rose,  how  sweetly  she 
Doth  first  peep  forth  with  bashful  modesty. 

That  fairer  seems  the  less  ye  see  her  may ; 
Lo,  see  soon  after' how  more  bold  and  free. 

Her  bared  bosom  she  doth  broad  display  ; 

lo,  see  soon  after,  how  ^e  fades  and  falls  away  ! 
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''So  pasftetfa  ID  the  passing  of  a  day, 
Of  mortal  life,  the  leaf,  the  bad,  the  flowV  ; 

Nor  more  doth  flourish  after  first  decay, 
That  erst  was  soaght  to  deck  both  bed  and  bow'r, 
Of  many  a  lady,  many  a  paramour :-~ 

Gather  therefore  the  rose  while  yet  is  time, 
-For  soon  comes  age  that  will  her  pride  deflow'r ; 

Gather  the  rose  of  love,  whilst  yet  is  prime, 

Whilst  loving,  thoa  may'st  loved  be,  with  eqaal  crime  I*' 

(Faery  Queen,  Book  2,  Canto  12.J 

This  part  ends  with  the  ministration  of  the  angels, 
and  the  following  stanza  : — 

The  birds'  sweet  notes,  to  sonnet  out  their  joys, 

Attemper'd  to  the  lay  angelical ; 
And  to  the  birds  the  winds  attune  their  noise ; 

And  to  the  winds  the  watersr  softly  call. 

And  echo  back  again  returned  all. 
That  the  whole  valley  rung  with  victory:— 
But  now  our  Lord  to  rest  doth  homeward  fly ; 
For  lo,  the  night  comes  hastening  from  the  mountains 
nigh! 

This  passage  is  also  copied  from  Spenser:— 

"  The  joyons  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shades. 

Their  notes  unCo  the  voice  attempcr'd  sweet ; 
Th'  angelical  soft  trembling  voices  made 

To  th'  instruments  divine  respondence  meet ; 

The  silver  sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmurs  of  the  waterfall ; 

The  waterfall  with  difference  discreet, 
Now  soft,  no\%  loud,  unto  the  winds  did  call; 
The  gently  warbling  winds,  low  answered  to  all  t*^ 

The  third  part  of  Fletcher's  poem  is  called  ^^  Christ^s 
Triumph  over  Death."  From  this  part  we  liave  before 
selected  some  very  fine  stanzas,  and  it  does  not  afford 
any  detached  passage  of  length. 
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The  fotirth  and  concluding  part  has  Hie  title  of 
•'Christ^s  Triumph  after  Death^-'  and  is  throughout 
beautiful^  and  in. parts  sublime.  The  triunipbai  entry 
of  Christ  into  his  kingdom  is  thus  celebrated — 

**  Lift  up  your  heads  ye  everlasting  gate^^ 

And  let  the  Prince  of  Glory  enter  in  I 
At  whose  high  paean  'mongst  siderial  states. 

The  sun  did  blush^  the  stars  all  dim  were  seen  ; 

When  springing  first  from  earth  he  did  begin 
To  soar  on  angel's  wings  : — then  open  hang 
Your  chrystal  doors  :" — so  all  the  choms  sang 
Of  heavenly  birds>  as  to  the  skies  they  nimbly  spiang  i 

Hark !  how  the  floods  clap  their  applauding  hands ; 

The  pleasant  vallies  singing  for  delight; 
And  lofty  mountains  dance  about  the  lands  ; 
The  while  the  fields,  struck  with  the  heav'nly  fight, 
Set  all  their  flowers  a  smiling  at  the  sight; 
The  trees  laugh  with  their  blossoms, — ^and  the  sound 
Of  the  triumphant  shout  of  praise  that  crownM 
The  Lamb  of  God  rising  to  heav'n,  hath  passage  fonnd. 

Forth  sprang  the  ancient  Patriarchs,  all  in  haste, 
To  see  the  powers  of  hell  in  triumph  led. 

And  with  small  stars  a  garland  interlac'd 
Of  oUve  leaves  they  bore  to  crown  his  head. 
That  was  before  with  thorns  so  injured. 

After  thi|a  flew  the  Prophets,  brightly  stol'd 

In  shining  lawn  vri^  foldings  manifold, 

Stiiking  thbir  ivory  iharps,  all  strung  with- chords  of 
«    gold. 
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Gase  but  upon  the  house  where  man  doth  lire. 
With  flow'rs  and  verdure  to  adorn  his  way ; 

Where  all'the  creatures  due  obedience  give ; 
The  winds  to  sweep  his  chambers  every  day. 
And  clouds  that  wash  his  rooms ;  the  cieling  gay 

With  glitt'ring  stars  that  night's  dark  empire  brave : — 

If  such  a  house  God  to  another  gave. 

How  shine  those  splendid  courts,  he  for  himself  will 
have  I 

And  if  a  heavy  cloud  opaque  as  night. 

In  which  the  sun  may  seem  embodied, 
Depur'd  of  all  his  dregs,  we  see  so  white, 
Burning  in  liquid  gold  his  wat'ry  head, 
Or  round  with  ivory  edges  silvered  : — 
What  lustre  superen^i^enl  will  he 
lighten  on  those  who  sh^U  ,his  sunshine  see. 
In  that  all  glorious  court,  in  which  all  glories  be ! 

If  but  one  sun  with  hb  diffusive  fires. 

Can  fill  the  stars,  and  the  whole  world  with  light. 

And  joy,  and  life,  into  each  heart  inspires  ; 
And  every  saint  shall  shine  in  heaVn  as  bright. 
As  doth  the  sun' in  his  transcendent  might, 

As  foith  may  well  beHeve  what  truth  once  says; — 

What  shall  so  many  suns'  united  rays. 

But  daszle  alUhe  eyes  that  now  in  heav'n  we  praise ! 


Here  may  the  band  that  now  in  triumph  shines. 
And  who  before  they  were  invested  thus, 

In  earthly  bodies  carried  heavily  minds; 
Pitch  round  about  in  order  glorious, 
Their'sunny  tents,  and  bouses  luninoiiB  i 
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All  their  eternal  day  m  songs  employing ; 

Joy  is  their  end,  without  end  of  their  joying: 

While  their  Almighty  Prince  destruction  is  destroying. 

Full,  yet  without  satiety,  of  that 

Which  whets  and  quiets  greedy  appetite ; 

Where  never  sun  arose,  nor  ever  sat ; 
But  one  eternal  day,  and  endless  light. 
Gives  time  to  those  whose  time  is  infinite. 

Speaking  with  thought^  obtaining  without  fee  ; 

Beholding  him  whom  never  eye  could  see ; 

And  magnifying  him  who  cannot  greater  be. 

For  things  that  pass  are  passM ;  and  in  this  field. 

The  spring  indefinite,  no  winter  fears; 
The  trees  together  fruit  and  blossom  yield ; 

Th'  unfading  lily  leaves  of  silver  bears  ; 

The  crimson  rose  a  scarlet  garment  wears. : 

About  the  holy  city  rolls  a  flood 

Of  molten  chrystal,  like  a  sea  of  glass  ; 
On  which  bright  stream  a  strong  fpandation  stood» 
Of  living  diamonds  the  building  was^ 
That  all  things  else  it  wholly,  did  surpass: 
Her  streets,  the  sitars  instead  of  stones  didpave. 
And  little  pearls  for  dust  it  seems  ^aha^e^ 
On  which  soft  streaming  manna  like  p^re  snow  did 
wave. 

In  midst  of  this  city  celestial. 
Where  the  eternal  temple  should  have  rose^ 

lightened  th'  idea  hsatitical. 
End  and  beginning' of  each  thing  that  g^Wfl« 
Whose  self  no  end  nor  yet  beginning  knows ; 
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That  haUi  no  eyes  to  see,  nor  ears  to  hear^ 

Yet  sees  and  hears,  and  is  all  eye  and  ear» 

That  no  where  is  contained,  and  yet  is  every  wheie. 

Changer  of  all  things,  yet  immutable  ; 
Before  and  after  all,  yet  first  and  last ; 

"Who  moving  all,  is  yet  immoveable ; 

Great  without  quantity  :  in  whose  forecast 
Things  past  are  present,  things  to  come  are  past; 

Swift  without  motion ; — unto  whose  broad  eye 

The  hearts  of  wicked  men  all  open  lie ; 

At  once  absent  and  present  to  them,  far  and  nigh* 

It  is  no  flaming  lustre,  made  of  light; 

No  sweet  content ;  or  well-turned  harmony ; 
Ambrosia  for  to  feast  the  appetite ; 

Or  flowery  odour,  mixed  with  spicery ; 

No  soft  embrace,  nor  pleasures  bodily; 
And  yet  it  is  a  kind  of  inward  feast ; 
A  harmony  that  sounds  within  the  breast. 
An  odour,  light,  embrace  in  which  the  soul  doth  rest 

A  heav'nly  feast,  no  hunger  can  consume ; 

A  light  unseen,  yet  shines  in  every  place; 
A  sound  no  time  can  steal ;  a  sweet  perfume 

No  winds  can  scatter;  an  entire  embrace 

That  no  satiety  can  e'er  debase  : 
Received  into  so  high  a  favour,  there 
The  saints,  with  their  compeers,  whole  worlds  oiitwear ; 
And  things  unseen  do  see,  and  things  unheard  do  hear* 

Ah  foolish  shepherds !  who  were  wont  t'esteem. 
Your  God  all  rough  and  shaggy  hsdr'd  to  be ; 

And  yet  far  wiser  shepherds  than  ye  deem. 
For  who  so  poor,  though  who  so  rich  as  he !       ^ 
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Whm  sojoimitiig  with  us  iii  low  degree^ 
He  wash'd  his  fleck  in  Jordan's  spodess  tide ; 
Andlh&t  bin  dear  remembrance  might  abide» 
Did  to  us  come^  and  with  us  liv'd,  and  for  us  died  t 

But  now  such  Mrelj  colours  did  embeam 
Hb  sparkling  forehead,  and  such  shining^  rays 

Kindled  his  flamiug^  locks,  that  down  did  stream 
Ii(  curb  along  his  neck,  where  sweetily  plays,-^ 
Singing  his  wounds  of  loye  in  sacred  lays, — 

Hb  dearest  Spouse,  Spouse  of  the  dearest  lorer^ 

Knitting  a  thousand  knots  over  and  over. 

And  dying  still  for  love,  but  they  her  still  recover. 

Fairest  of  fkirs,  that  at  his  eyes  doth  dress  \ 

Her  glorious  face;  those  eyes  from  whence  are  shed 

Attractions  infinite;  where  to  express 
His  love,  high  God  all  heav'n  as  captive  leads 
And  all  the  banners  of  his  grace  dispreads ; 

And  in  those  windows  doth  his.arms  englaze. 

And  on  tiiose  eyes  the  angels  all  do  gase, 

And  from  those  eyes,  the  lights  of  heav'n  obtain  their  : 

blaze.  I 

But  let  the  Kentish  lad  that  lately  taught 

His  oaten  reed  the  trumpet's  silver  sound. 
Young  Thyrsilis ; — and  for  his  music  brought 

The  willing  spheres  from  heaven  to  lead  around 
'  The  dancing  nymphs  and  swains,  that  sung  and 

crown'd 
Eclectas*  hymen  with  ten  thousand  flow'rs 
Of  choicest  praise ;  and  hung  her  heavenly  bow'rs 
With  saffron  garlands,  dress'd  for  nuptial  paramours : — 

*  The  humtn  iool« 
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Let  his  shrill  trompet  with  its  silver  blast. 
Of  fair  Eclecta,  and  her  spousal  bed. 

Be  &e  sweet  pipe  and  smooth  encomiast : — 
But  my  green  muse,  hiding  her  younger  head. 
Under  old  Camus'  flaggy  banks,  that  spread 

Their  ¥riUow  locks  abroad,  and  all  the  day 

Widiiheir  own  wat'ry  shadows  wanton  play ; 

Dares  not  these  high  amours,  and  love-sick  songs  assaj* 

Impotent  words  ;  weak  lines ;  that  strive  in  vain. 

In  vain  alas !  to  tell  so  heavenly  sight! 
So  heavenly  sight,  as  none  can  greater  feign, 

Feign  what  he  can,  that  seems  of  greatest  might ! 

Codd  any  yet  compare  with  infinite? 
Infinite  sure  those  joys !— my  words  but  light : 
light  as  the  palace  where  he  dwells,— O  then  how  bright  I 
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LEOiNARD    DIGGES. 


Born  about  1590.— Died  1635. 


All  we  know  of  Leonard  Digges  is,  that  he  was 
the  younger  son  of  Thomas  Digges,  the  mathematician, 
and  brother  of  the  more  celebrated  Sir  Dudley  D'-gges. 
Of  the  family,  which  has  been  long  settled  in  Kent, 
and  formerly  possessed  very  large  properly  in  that 
county,  some  account  may  be  found  by  turning  over 
the  pages  of  Hasted's  history. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Leonard  Digges  ever  pub- 
lished any  original  composition, — the  only  work  that 
bears  his  name  which  we  have  been  able  to  procure,  is 
a}  Translation  from  the  Spanish,  with  the  following 
title:— 

'*  Gerardo  the  unfortunate  Spaniard,  or  a  Pattern  for 
Lascivious  Lovers.  Containing  several  strange  mise- 
ries of  loose  affection.  Written  by  an  ingenious  Spa- 
nidi  Gentleman,  Don  Goncalo  de  Cespides,  and 
Meneces,  in  the  time  of  his  five  years  imprisonment. 
Originally  in  Spanish,  and  made  English  by  L.  D.— 
London  :  Printed  fot  Ed.  Blount.  1622." 

The  Dedication  to  the  Noble  Brothers,  William 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and,  Philip  Earl  of  Montgomery^ 
nephews  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  follows : 


2  LEONARD   DIGGBS. 

Right  Noble:  My  Zards-r- 

.'^Translations,  as  says  a  witty  Spaniaid,  are»  in 
respect  of  their  originals,  like  the  knotty  wrong-sides 
t)f  arras-hangiDgs  :  but  by  his  wit's  leave,  as  the  fidr 
outside  could  ill  be  seen,  without  help  of  the  knots 
within;  no  more  can  the  fame  of  a  well-deserving  au*> 
thor  be  far  spread,  without  the  labour  of  a  translation. 
This  made  me,  for  the  present  Spanish  author's  sake, 
venture  to  make  him  speak  English,  and  to  do  a  public 
^ood  by  publishing  the  moral  examples  contained  in  the 
present  tragical  discourses.  Now,  that  I  presume  to 
offer  my  weak  endeavours  to  the  view  and  protection 
tyf  your  Lordships,  I  shall  no  way  despair  of  a  pardon ; 
since  the  world,  that  takes  notice  of  your  noble  good-' 
ness,  tlie  first  and  best  of  your  honoured  titles^  gives 
iue  assurance,  that,  though  a  stranger  rather  ihan  aft 
intruder,  I  shall  be  esteeumd 

To  your  Honors  both, 

A  devoted  Swanjt^ 

LEONARD  DIGGE8.'* 

**  T6  the  Reader. 

^'  Gentle  Reader— 

**  I  present  to  thy  view  ait  exemplary  discourses 
of  Gerardo,  the  unfortunate  Spaniard,  written  origi- 
nally by  Don  Gonoalo  de  Cespides,  a  Spanish  Gen* 
tleman,  who  in  the  time  of  five  years  of  42is  imprison* 
ment,  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Gerardo,  personates 
himself  in  his  own  misfortunes »  and  so  partly  with 
truth,  partly  with  fiction,  makes  up  a  first  and  second 
part.  Somelhing  there  may  be  in  the  weaving  and  qon* 
texture  of  the  work  that  may  give  thee  delight ;  sure  I 
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am,  thou  shalt  find  profit  in  it,  especially,  if  thou  be 
sach  as  hath  in  any  way  been  subject  to  wanton  lust 
and  loose  affection.  The  best  is,  if  the  woriL  fall  short 
of  expectation,  let  the  author's  credit  look  to  it;  for  a 
Translator  hath  no  commission  to  better,  suffice  he  come 
near,  his  original.  Some  of  the  verses  in  the  Spanish 
copy,  I  have  purposely  left  out^  as  being,  in  my  judg- 
ment, unworthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  prose ;  others  I 
have  altered  to  make  them  more  suitable  to  an  English 
reader.  One  bye-discourse  I  have  left  oiit,  as  super- 
sdtiously  smelling  of  papistical  miracles,  in  which  I 
have  no  belief.  To  forestall  thee  no  longer,  begin  and 
read  ;  and  though  I  undergo  thy  hard  censure,  I  wilt 
not  be  so  uncharitable  as  not  to  bid  thee  Farewell." 

**  Tke  JVagick  Poeme  to  the  Reader. 

Thou  that  art  taken  with  a  female  smile ; 
Thou  whom  a  look,  a  sigh,  or  tears  beguile 
Of  wind-like  woman :  Thou,  that  at  first^ight 
Part*st  from  thy  thoughts,  and  giv'st  thy  maiden-right 
To  irreligious  man,  whose  smooth-tongued  art 
Made  up  of  baths,  steals  on  thy  foolish  heart  ; 
Both  you,  and  all  in  thralled  lovers,  read. 
Whether  my  tears  may  just  iacceptance  plead.'* 

The  adventures  of  Gerardo,.  who  may  well  enough 
pass  for  the  original  of  Don  Juan,  occupy  a  small 
quarto  volume  of  nearly  500  pages,  and  consist  of  a 
series  of  love  intrigues,  ending  for  the  most  part  tragi- 
cally. Many  episodes  ai»  inserted  in  the  **  weaving 
and  contextuiB"  of  the  work,  in  accordance  with  the. 
fashion  of  that  age  and  country,  so  well  known  to  all 
leaders  of.  Cerraates.    The  whole  fabric  is  not  devoid 
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of  inteirest ;  some  of  the  adveotures  are  well  coaceived 
and,  as  far  as  may  be  judged  from  a  translatioo,  not 
ill  described.  We  cannot  however  afford  room  for  an 
intire  story^  and  must  content  ourselves  witli  offering  as 
a  specimen  of  the  prose,  a  short  extract  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  narrative. 

"  My  name,  worthy  friend,  is  *  Gerardo  :  the  great 
and  famous  village  of  Madrid,  most  worthy  mansion 
of  our  Catholic  monarchs,  my  loved  country^  the  com- 
mon general  mother  of  different  people  and  remote 
nations.  Near  her  high-rear'd  walls,  by  whose  ruins 
her  ancient  strength  is  yet  seen,  is  the  house  of  my 
ancestors,  ennobled  as  well  by  their  births  as  its  Own 
antiquity;  (here  was  I  born,  there  first  bred.  It  were 
needless  to  enlarge  my  discourse,  by  recounting  the 
tender  exercises  of  my  infancy,  therefore  I  will  begin 
from  my  years  of  6fteen;  which  accomplished,  I  was 
forced  to  obey  my  father,  by  accompanying  him  to  one 
of  the  best  ^places  of  government  in  Castile,  which  his 
majesty  had  then  newly  bestowed  upon  him.  My  el- 
der brother,  Leoncio,  went  also  with  us,  a  valiant 
youth  of  towardly  hopes.  All  of  us  were  most  jo« 
cund,  with  our  father's  new  fortunes ;  our  journey  was 
short,  for  in  four  days  we  arrived,  where,  according 
to  custom,  we  were  soloinnly  welcomed.  My  &ther 
took  possession  of  the. government,  and  to  the  general 
i^atisfaction  went  on  in  his  Triennium. 

**  This  was  the  famoqs  city  of  Talbora,  one  of  the 
best  and  most  populous  in  the  kingdom  of  Toledo ; 
wliose  situation  is  fructified  with  the  silver  streams  of 
the  gold-bearing  Tagns,  andmakes  it  one  of  the  most 
ideasaittt 8Qd deii^tful  upon  all  its  banks:  the  inhabit 
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tants  are  loving^  courteous  and  affable;  particularly 
the  gentry^  of  the  best  qualified  houses  iu  Spain^most 
worthy  pillars  of  so  ancient  a  foundation, 

'<  Here,  ^nethought,  I  was  ever  at  home  with  friends 
of  mine  own  age  and  rank.     Our  exercises  for  the  most 
part  were  riding,  running  at  bulk,  at  the  ring,  masks, 
barriers,  and  the  like,  with  which,  delighting  the  mul- 
titude, we  made  ourselves  cunning  practitioners.     In 
the  field,  hawking  and  hunting  were  our  sports,  for 
both   which  that  country  is  plentifully    prorided. — 
These   and  others,  that  took  up  our  whole  lime,  were 
my  chief  delights,  to  a  heart  yet  untouched  with  love's 
flames ;  which  made  me  as  contented,  as  free;  as  sa- 
tisfied in  myself,  as  by  others  envied,.   Yet  not  long 
could  I  so  boast,  not  long  was  I  so  joyful ;  how  soon 
from  a  freeman,  became  I  a  bond-slave ;  from  merry  to 
melancholy ;  firom  tractable  to  the  contrary ;  firom^hap- 
py  to  unfortunate !     Sooner^than  I  could  wish,  dear 
Leiiano,  shall  you  hear  the  change.    Amongst  many 
other  shews  and  triumphs  we  usually  had,  one  drew 
near,  appointed  by  ouv  city  in  honour  and  commemora- 
tion of  the  blessed  Yirgia  Mary's  happy  nuptials.  Wfaeni 
an  infinite  number  of  common  people,  and  a  gre^t  con- 
course of  gentry  resort.- thither,  as  well  from  the  court 
and  the  city  of  Ovila,  as  the  imperial  Toledo,  and 
otherparts  of  the  kingdom*    The  wished  day  came  on, 
being  the  six  and  twentieth  .of  April,  duskish  and 
cloudy,  a  season  natural  to  that  climate ;  or  belike 
Phoebus  knew  his  beams  might  be  well  spared,  where 
so  many,  and  so  beauteous  lights  would  appear.     We 
were  two  aud  thirty  gentlemen,  that  in  several  colours 
entered  the  market-place  :  myself  pe.  formed  the  office 
of  stickler  between  my  father  and  my  brother  LeonciOt 
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The  sport  began,  the  bulls  were  let  looi3  and  diased^ 
the  whole  solemnity,  to  the  general  good  liking  and  ap- 
plause of  the  spectators,  ended  in  a  well  ordered  skir- 
mish of  canes,  there  haTing  happened  no>  disaster  oe 
mischance  at  all,  save  mine,  whic]^  considering  tlie 
»tate  it  hath  now  brought  me  to,  w&»the  greatest  iffiat' 
cpuld  arrive.  ..        *     ' 

-**  At  my  fir^t  piS'ssiiig  over  the  place  on  horseback, 
my '  careless  eyes  chanced  to  glance  act  a  bay-window, 
where  certain  gentlewomen  strangers  were  placed,  and 
paused  a  little  as  being  attracted,  noless  by  the  novelty, 
than  the  goodly  presence.  Back  I  went  with  some 
other  friends  and  gentlemen,  that  I  might  re-€njoy  a 
fuller  sight  of  those  beautieS|  and  fair  and.  softly,  ast 
prancingly  as  pur  borsea^^coufd  pace,  we  drew  hear, 
passing  td  and  fro,; Wrof  more  turnings  and  windings 
than  doth  a  poor  prisoner  in  a  loathsome  dungeon. 
Neither  had  we,  think  I,  'till  this  time  quitted  the 
place,  had  not  the  gentlewomen  seeing  all  ended, 
raised  themselves  up  to  go  down  to  their  coaches  that 
attended  them  beneath.  Here  my  foundation  failed, 
And  from  this  instant  began  the  ruin  of  my  fired  Troy. 
'^  One  there  .^was  amongst  those  ladies,  that 'till  the 
.preiient  still  masked,  discovered  so  rare  a  beauty  in  so 
young  a  body,  that  we  were*  <ill  suddenly  astonished. 
Methought  unaccustomed  to  such  brunts,-  the  fair 
,  creature  even  tore  and  parted  my  heart,  to  make  it 
part  of  her' tender  pwn.*** 

V.'"^"  •*":-**  *  '       #    .      #      >,#   \  ,.  . 

„  '     •Pp,12,  13,  14,  15.    *  , 
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The  poetry  dispersed  throughout  this  work,  the 
translator  assures  us  has  occasionally  been  ^*  altered  to 
make  it  more  suitable  to  an  English  reader/'  and  may 
consequently  be  considered  in  some  measure  as  original 
compo^tion.  It  has  considerable  merits  as  the  follow- 
ing specimens  will  prove. 

SONNET 

Used  in  a  Serenadefrom  q>  Lover  to  hi$  Mutre$9. 

Whether,  or  fixed  or  wandering,  lights  of  heaven  I 

Though  lesser  tapers  to  the  moon  you  be, — 
Bright  scutcheons  of  the  Gods,  and  planets  seven. 

Whose  cheerful  influence  doth  best  agree 
With  amorous  minds  : — ^a  hireast  most  pure  and  evea 

Invokes  your  fair  aspects,  look  down  on  me,         ^ 
And  as  your  powers,  me  power  to  love  have  given,    .. . 

Ught  her  I  love  that  she  my  thoughts  may  see. 
And  oh !  thou  cold  and  more  than  sober  night ! 

That  in  dull  Calmness  sleep'st  untill  clear  day^ 
In  absence  of  thy  sun's  most  glorious  light  ; 

Wert  thou  like  me,  sad  night,  to  go  thy  way 
By  absence  grieved  to  lose  so  rich  a  sight ; 
Tears,  sorrow's  tribute,  and  not  steep,  thourdstpay. 

.  t^i^g^f^ET.  :- 

A  brazen  heart,  an  adamantine  mind. 

Doubtless  had  he,  whose  restless  working  brain 
First4a!]n'ched  our  moving  houses  to  the  hMa, 

And  i^ippory  hin'g^gave' to*  waves  and  li^idd. 

Fanatic  fury,  zeal  aspiring  blihd, ' 

Had  he  who  rashly  sought  to  fly,  in  vain  :— ^ 
Bat  rasher  he  that  he4ven%  brighrcar^  so  fain. 
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DownheadloDg  drew,  against  his  father's  mind  :— , 
A  dariog  act,  a  pretty  enterprise, 

Twas  to  descend  and  conquer  Erebus, 
To  bind  the  triple-porter  in  a.  chain : — . 
But  to  presume  toTenture  on  her  eyes. 
Without  more  note  or  merit  xsourt  them  thus. 
As  greater  madness,  so  a  greater  gain. 

SONNET. 

If,  of  a  wretched  state  and  all  forlorn. 
That  be  the  wretched'st,  not  at  all  to  be : — 
Since  in  condemned  prisoners  we  may  see. 

Though  they  must  die,  theyld  not,  not  have  been  bom.- 

Than  by  obliyion  to  be  slowly  torn. 
Or  vexed  with  absence  in  extremity. 
Or  plagued  with  rage  of  restless  jealousy, — 

These  nothing  are  to  not  being  loved, — a  scorn : — 

He  that's  forgotten,  yet  a  being  had, — 
He  that  is  absent  may  return  again, — 
He  that  is  jealous  may  find  constancy : — 

But  still  to  follow  shadows, — love  in  vain,-* 
Still  to  be  hopeless, — worse  than  to  be  mad,—. 
That  n^ver  was,  is,  or  shall  happy  be. 

SONNET 

To  a  Lady  tinging,  unseen. 

Sweet  voice !  I  hear  thy  pleasing  harmony^ 
Though  air  resist  it  and  rebellious  wind : 

O  that  the  glorious  angel  I  could  see. 

That  thus  enchants  mine  ear,  suspends  my  mind ! 
'  Lovfi  sure  is  no  bare  voice,  no  &ncy  blind^ 

Nor  faint  intention,  but  reality, 
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A  flubatanee  and  engendered  deity, 

Twixt  M8r»  and  Yenns  in  adulterate  kind. 
Then  if  not  wholly  voice,  since  body  too, 

Orycftlf  echo,  hark!  So  may  thy  &ir 
Narcissus  soft  relent  and  learn  to  woo ! 

But  why  concealed  thus  dost  thou  declare 
Thyself  like  him  self-loving?  if  not  so, 

Why  art  thou  nought  but  voice  wrapt  up  in  air  f 

SONG. 

When  young  Aprit  once  a  year 

Doth  with  emerald  face  appear ; 

Then  gives  he  to  each  river  he  can  see. 

By  winter's  frost  imprisoned,  liberty* 

White  and  yellow  flowers  are  seen ; 

Trees  and  fields  are  clad  in  green ; 

The  wild  beast  leaves  his  den. 

And  snakes  grow  young  again  : 

Then  the  mournful  nightingale 

Sings,  or  sweetly  seems  to  rail. 

On  him  that  basely  in  a  brother^s  shape. 

Transformed  her  by  his  well-revenged  rape. 

Thus  beasts,  and  birds,  and  every  things 

Joys  upon  the  approaching  spring: 

But  f ,  the  more  relief 

I  seek,  the  more's  my  grief! 

sonnet; 

On  sednff  a  Lady' Bathing  in  the  River  Betis. 

Betis !  whilst  pretty  philomel  doth  sing. 
And  to  thy  silver  noise  her  treble  rabe ; 
Whilst  gentle  zephyrus  his  wings  displays^ 
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'Mongst  well-tun'd  leaves  with  gentle  maniHiring;*— 
Comb  smooth  thy  sedge^  thy  red  sands  freely  fling 

On  the  gre^n  bank  that  thy  o'erflowing  stays ; 

Cast  them  in  golden  knots  through  all  the  ways 
My  Nisa  treads :  when  she  doth  nearer  bring 
Her^  clearer  than  thy  christal,  limbs,  chastise 

Thy  swifter  course,  and  may  no  mutinous  air 
Then  blow,  but  Ut  the  stream  glide  gently  hf* 
But  draw  that  ivory  curtain  from  mine  eyes. 

Unveil  ihy  aabaster,  goddess  fair  ! 
Though  I  Actaean,  thoq  Diana  be  I 

SONG. 

At  die  foot  of  a  mountain  white 

Clad  all  in  snow,  .     . 

That  doth  melt  with  the  sun-beams  bright, 
Celio  as  in  a  dream^ 
Beholdeth  how  the  stream^ 
Drives  to  and  fro* 
Little  pebbles,  white,  red,  and  blue, 

Then  doth  he  see. 
And  presented  are  to  his  view, 
..Sands  like  Arabian  gold, 
Near  which  he  may  behold 

Apollo's  tree. 
Instead  of  fishes,  Naiades 
In  christal  veils, 
lift  up  their  heads  from  those  fresh  seas, 
With  different  garlands  crown'd ; 
Sad  Cygnus  swimming  round. 
His  loss  bewails. 
Young  Hyaointhus  groweth  near; 
Adonis  loo ; 


Acanthus  the  boy  doth  appear ; 
In  a  flower  of  his  name. 
Narcissus  lost  his  fame. 
That  scorned-  to  woo. 
The  Thnician  minstrel  risedi  then. 

His  harp  he  brings. 
That  attracts  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  men:-* 
With  the  sweet  sound  he  cheers. 
The  Ibtenin'g  shepherd's  ears, 
And  thus  he  sings^^ 
Fenissa  the  fair  is  come, 
Swain  weep  no  more  ! 
With  little  foot  of  snow. 
She  trips  it  to  and  fro, 
On  grassy  shore. 
Come  then,  Fenissa,  fair  Fenissa  eome, 
Gome  to  the  shade. 
By  cool  leaves  made. 
Sing  Celio ;  ralle^,  make  Fenissa  room, 
And  let  echo  ring. 
She's  the  yalley^s  spring ! 
Fenissa  come! 

'    SONNET  '    '" 

Introductory  to  a  fre$h  dUcoune. 

As  a  poor  bark  distrest  by  waves  and  wind^ 
When  this  grows  angry  and  the  seas  go  high, 

No  ease  nor  safety,  rudely  toss'd  can  find. 
By  compass  steer  she  ne'er  so  cunningly ; 

But  needs  must  sufier  in  a  double  kind ; 
By  air,  if  she  the  help  of  sails  apply. 

By  raking  seas,  if  up  those  helps  she  bind : 
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So  an  unheedy  vessel  do  I  live, 
Kesfless,  near  shipwreck,  since  I  nejer  was  well, 
Till  I  afresh  had  launched  into  the  main. 
Where,  whatsoe'er  resistance  my  bark  give, 

From  the  white  froth  I  mount,  then  fall  again ; 
Tlien  rise,  then  tumble  down  as  low  as  hell. 

SONNET. 

A  Serenade, 

The  sun  is  set,  gone  down  to  the  cool  shade  ;— 
The  misted  brightness  of  his  piercing  eye. 
Covered  with  black  clouds  in  th'  eastern  sky,-  ^ 
My  cruel  fair  to  restfull  sleep  hath  laid : 
Now  murderers  walk,  and  such  as  are  afraid 
Of  day's  clear  light ;  now  chaunteth  mournfully 
The  turtle  chaste ; — complaints  to  multiply 
'  'Gins  she  whom  crafty  Tereus  once  betray'd. 
O  night,  thou  image  of  sad  absence  !  tell 
My  Lisis,  her  two  suns  are  set  from  me 
For  ever ;  if  it  ofaance  that  she  do  sleep. 
May  Morpheus  wake  her  with  a  dream  from  hell. 
Tell  her  of  her  disdain,  my  jealousy ; 

That  though  I  present  am,  I,  absent  weep  I 

ELEGY 

On  a  Lady  killed  by  a  fail  in  attempting  to  elope  toith 
her  Lover. 

Pure  spirit  I  that  leav'st  thy  body  to  our  moan, 
From  whence  now  disembodied  thou  art  gone 
To  thy  more  happy  region  ;  where  each  field 
JBtemal  April  of  pure  flow'rs  doth  yield. 
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Look,  if  the  soul  can  downward  look,  and  see 

A  soul  once  thine  all  tears  for  want  of  thee  ! 

When  I  was  doubly  prisoner  by  thine  eyes. 

How  little  dreamt  I  of, — here  Lisis  liet ! 

Or  when  a  smile  could  her  Gerardo  bless. 

Little,  that  earth  thus  early  should  possess 

So  fair  a  casket.     Little  fought  indeed 

Base  worms  on  sixteen  years  sweet  flesh  should  feed. 

So  fruits  are  in  their  blossoms  nipt  by  frost : — 

So  a  tall  ship  that  oft  the  sea  hath  crost, 

At  last  when  gladsome  port  she  lea?es  behind. 

How  the  smooth  waters  court  her  and  false  wind. 

Till  when  a  sudden  gust  and  storm  doth  rise. 

Rock-dashed  she  becomes  the  ocean's  prize. 

Live  yet  my  Lisis,  on  thy  marble  tomb^ 

While  time  bears  date  free  from  obKtkm's  doom  ! 

That  when  the  world's  last  passenger  draws  nea**. 

In  uncorrupted  letters  may  appear : — 

Here  Lisis  lies,  that  leapt  from  vital  breath. 

To  meet  a  lover  in  embrace  of  death. 
SONG. 

When  thou  in  native  thoughts  didst  imitate 
llie  simple  turtle  dove. 

And  constant  wert,  I  still  did  consecrate 
To  thy  true  faith,  firm  love  : 

That  rural  bird  doth  never  range. 

Fist  to  her  mate,  aflfects  no  change. 

But  since  thy  former  plainness  to  disguise, 
With  art  thou  dost  contrive. 

And  first  affection  less  dost  equalise. 
Why  do  I  longer  strive? 

For  love  that  doth  excuses  frame, 

Kither  b  none,  or  not  the  same. 


SIR   THOJMLAS    HAWKINS. 

Born  about  1690. — Died  1640, 


Rgnumai  tetmit  Ratnatus  Horatiua  aures. 
Nunc  Anglas  Anglus  nok  tenet  ille  mtiiiw. 

Nam  quod  dtdce  te/fuU  Romunu  Affvda  Muia, 
Hoe  resonas  AngliSy  Cantia  Mnsa,  tuis. 

(Chapperunus.) 

WhM  to  Ifty  twii£  the  Lyric  poet  erngt^ 

And  takes  new  graces  from  thff  tuned  strings^ 

Behold  whole  qwres  of  Muses  ready  stand,    ' 

Tq  beg  Hke  favour  at  thy  curious  hand : 

Who  would  not  join  with  them  and  move  the  sajnej 

That  sees  this  onp  so  hajtpy  in  thy  name  f 

We,  wh9mike  Romans  held  for  duU  and  weakp 

Now  teach  their  best  of  poets  how  to  speak. 

They  need  not  lay  to  thee  the  want  of  skill 

Of  music,  or  of  muses^ — he  that  wUl, 

May  hear  them  both  expressed  by  thee  in  veins 

E^ual,  if  not  beyond  the  Raman  strains. 

(G.  FOBTUCIIt.) 


^'Sir  Thomas  Hawkins^  koight/'  says  the  Oxford 
historian,  **  was  an  ingenious  man  ;  as  excellent  in  the 
faculty  of  music*  as  in  poetry.''  Por  an  account  of  the 
ancient  and  respectable  family  of  which  he  was  a  distin- 
guished ornament,  and  their  pleasantly  situated  mansion 

*  Of  bis  skill  in  music,  some  notice  is  taken  in  the  annexed 
motto,  from  a  copy  of  verses  prefixed  to  bis  Horace.  In  ano- 
ther friendly  specimen  of  the  saipe  kind,  signed  Hagb  Uolbuid, 
Jiis  musical  talents  ar^  also  noticed : — 

I  knew  before  ttiy  dainty  touch 

Upon  the  lordly  viol : 
But  of  thy  lyre  vho  knew  so  mocli 
Before  this  happy  trial? 


of  Nash  Courts  near  tbe  village  of  Booghtaoy  we  most 
refer  to  the  historian  of  Kent.  Of  Sir  Thomas's  per- 
sonal  history^  we  tegret  to  say  we  know  notliiDg,  but 
bdiere  we  are  correet  in  giving  him  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  who  made  known  to  the  mere  English  reader, 
the  prkice  of  lyric  poets. 

The  copy  of  bis  translation^  now  lying  before  tbe  wri- 
tor,  is  ft  small  pocket  volume  with  the  following  title  :-*- 
''  Odes  of  Horaoe^  the  best  of  Lyric  Poets.  Contain- 
tog  maeh  morality  and  sweetness.  The  third  edition. 
fleeted,  translated,  reviewed,  and  enlarged  with 
many  more^  by  Sir  T.  H.  London :  Printed  by  John 
Havilandy.  for  William  Lee,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop,  at  the  sign  of  the  Turk's  Head  m  Fleet  Street. 

Of  bis  work  the  translator  himself  affords  us  the  fol« 
lowing  tttet,  correct,  iwd  modest  account. 

''  To  the  ileader. 

**  Friendly  and  generous  reader,  I  present  not  Ho* 
race  to  thee  in  his  native  lustre  nor  langus^.  Take 
Ihese  ra&er,  if  so  thou  please,  for  a  reflection  from  that 
brighter  body  of  his  living  odes.  Behold  in  them  mo- 
rality touched  and  virtue  heightened,  with  clearness  of 
spirit  and  accurateneas  of  judgment  These  have  I 
selected  amongst  many;  not  with  desire  to  prescribe 
the  same  choice  to  others,  as  a  rule;  nor  yel  with  any 
difideoce  in  mine  own  election.  .  AJmndad  quisgue  tuo 
MNS»»  When  in  a  garden  we  gather  a  coronet  of  flow- 
ers, we  intend  not  the  total  beauty  of  that  fair 
pieoe  of  prospective,  but    pMrticular  ornament,^  ai^ 
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intermingled  delight.  These  supply  both.  But  many  no 
doubt  will  say,  Horace  is  by  me  forsaken,  his  lyric 
softness  and  emphatic  muse  maimed :  that  in  all  there 
is  a  general  defection  from  his  genuine  harmony.  Those 
1  must  tell,  1  have  in  this  translation,  rather  sought  his 
spirit,  than  numbers;  yet  the  music  of  yerse  not  neg<- 
lected  neither,  since  the  English  ear  better  heareth  the 
distich,  and  findeth  that  sweetness,  which  the  Latin 
affected,  and  questionless  attained,  in  Saphic  or  Iambic 
measures.  Some  will  urge  again>  why  were  not  these 
wreaths  of  moral  and  serious  odes,  for  more  variety  and 
general  entertainment  of  most,  mixed  with  his  wanton 
and  looser  strains  of  poesy  ?  These  I  answer,  and  witii 
it  conclude.  The  translator  of  these  had  rather  shew 
virtue  to  the  modest,  than  discover  vice  to  the  disso* 
lute.  The  streams  of  Helicon  are  clear  and  chrysta- 
line.  Drink  thou  goodness  from  these  porer  fountains^ 
whilst  such  take  unhappy  draughts,  from  the  troubled 
and  muddy  waters  of  sensuality.'' 

To  the  veracity  of  diis  statement  we  entirely  sub- 
scribe. Sir  Thomas  Hawkins  displayed  the  correctness 
of  his  taste  in  the  odes  he  selected  for  translation,  and 
of  his  ear  in  the  kind  of  verse  he  adopted.  Of  hia 
poetry  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  will  bear  a  comparison 
with  any  of  that  age,  produced  under  similar  circum* 
stances.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  rendering  such  a 
poet  as  Horace  into  a  modem  language,  has  been 
allowed  at  aU  times ;  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  together  with  the  literal  meaning,  constitutes 
a  task  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  accomplished 
in  English  literature,   though  it  has  been  frequently 
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attempted,  and  by  several  of  our  most  eminerit  and 
accomplished  writers.  A  conviction  of  this  difficulty 
has  given  rise  to  the  numerous '  attempts  at  paraphrase 
and  imitation,  which  have  at  different  times  appeared 
as  substitutes  y  and  perhaps  it  may  be  added  with  better 
success  than  close  rendering.  That  the  version  of  ouc 
Kentish  Knight  is  occasionally  laboured  and  prosaic 
and  deficient  in  spirit  and  vivacity,  must  be  allowed, 
and  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  rule  be  had 
imposed  upon  himself  of  giving  a  genuine  transcript  of 
the  poet's  meaning,  and  partly  by  the  odes  he  selected, 
which  are  those  only  of  a  moral  and  serious  kind.  One 
merit  we  may  boldly  claim  for  Sir  Thomas  Hawkins ; 
he  has  unifoimly  given  with  fidelity  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  original,  and  has  with  much  care  avoided  tb^ 
too  common  practice  of  subsequent  translators  of 
adopting  superfluous  embellishments  and  epithets  not 
warranted  by  the  text,  for  the  purpose  of  ornament, 
and  to  exhibit  not  the  author,  but  themselves  to  ad- 
vantage. Impressed  with  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
we  have  annexed  to  the  specimens  selected  for  the 
present  compilation  the  original  latin,  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  judge  of  their  correctness. 
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liber  I.— Cartnen  XXXI.— Ad  Ap<dKn«m. 

Quid  dedkatum  poteU  ApoUi^em 
Vate$?  quid  orat,  de  puterq  novum 
Ftmdeni  Hquorem?  im>»  cpfaue 
SardmuB  seget^feracei ; 
Ncn  (9siuo9m  grata  Calabnm 
Armenia ;  nou  aurumt  a%t  ehur  IndMiUfln ; 
Non  rwra,  qwf  Lirii  qvi^a 
Mordei  aqua  tacUumua  amnis. 
Preanonf  Caknafake,  quUms  dedit 
Fcrtyma  vUem :  dhet  et  anurek 
Mercatar  e^itc^  oHiuttU 
Vina  Syra  repafaia  m^<^, 
Dii  earuf  ipm;  quippe^  teret  q^a4er 
Anno  revuens  cequar  Atlantutun^ 
Impune,  inepaieu$U  otiuiRy 
Mecichorea,  levesquemalvce* 
Frui  paraiia  H  v^lido  mihi, 
Laioe,  dtmeti,  et,  preeor,,  iniegra 
Cum  menie ;  neo  turpem  seneetam 
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What  doth  thy  poet  ask,  Phoebus  diyine. 

What  craves  he  when  he  pours  thee  bowb  of  wine  ? 

Not  the  rich  com  of  fat  Sardinia, 

Nor  fruitful  flocks  of  burnt  Calabria, 
Nor  gold,  Dor  Indian  ivory;  *  nor  the  grounds. 

Which  silent  Liris  with  soft  stream  arrounds» 
Let  those  whom  fortune  so  much  store  assigns. 
Prune  with  Calenian  hook  their  fertile  vines : 
Let  the  rich  merchant  to  the  Gk>ds  so  dear, — 
For  so  I  term  him  right  who  every  year 
Three  or  four  times  visits  the  Atlantic  seas 
From  shipwreck  free: — Let  him  his  palate  please,. 
And  in  gilt  bowls  drink  wine  of  highest  prica,^ 
Bought  ^ith  the  sale  of  Syrian  merchandise. 
Loose  mallows,  succory,  and  olive-plant 
Serve  me  for  food, — O  great  Apollo  grant 
To  me  in  health,  and  free  from  life's  annoy„ 
Things  native  and  soon  gotten  to  enjby  i 
And  with  a,  mind  composed  old  age  attain. 
Not  loathsome,  not  deprived  of  Fyric  strain  I 


*Tliii  will  affond  m  UA  ittstaneo  ofttll«  o^rnolliess  of  our 
tranilator,  and  the  diffaiiveness  of  another.     Nim 
^m  JmiJaiMy— is  rendered  by  Franda 

^  Nor  ivory  of  ipotleas  ihine, 

Nor  gold  forth  fliuniog  from  the  mine.^ 
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liber  II. — ^Cannen  IIT. — Ad  Qaiotuni  Delioni. 

JSquam  memento  rebui  in  arduU 
Servare  mentemp  non  8ecus  in  bonig 
Abinaoknti  temperatam 
LtBiitia,  mariture  Deli  ; 
Seu  mcegtus  amni  tempore  vixeris, 
Seu  te  in  remoto  gramine  per  die$ 
Festos  recUnatum  bearii 
Interiorenota  Falerni: 
Qua  pinus  ingens  albaque  popubu 
Umbram  haqntalem  consocusre  amtmt 
Ramis,  et  obliquo  laborat 
Lymphajvgax  trepidat  e  rivo  ; 
Hue  vina,  et  unguenta,  et  nimium  brevei 
Fhrei  amcenceferrejube  ros(B : 
Diem  res,  et  cetas,  et  sororum 
FUa  trium  patiuntur  atra* 
Cedes  coemtis  saUibus,  et  damo, 
ViUaque,  Jlavus  quam  Tiberis  lavit. 
Cedes;  et  exstructis  in  altum 
Divitiis  potieiur  heres, 
Dioesne  prisco  natus  ab  Inacho, 
Nil  inierest,  an  pauper,  et  injvna 
De  gente,  sub  dio  moreris, 
Victima  nil  miserantis  Orci, 
Omnes  eodem  cogimur:  omnium 
.  Versatur  uma  serius  ocius 

Sorsexitura,  et  no$  in  atermim 
ExiHum  impositura  tyn^^ 
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Book  2,— Ode  3.— To  Delins. 

Id  adverse  chance  an  equal  mind  retain^ 

As  in  best  fortune  tempered, — free  from  yeia 

Of  mirth  profuse :  For  Delius  thou  must  die. 

Though  with  sad  thoughts  opprest  thou  silent  lie  ; 

Or  on  feast  days  retir'd  to  grassy  shade. 

Thou  with  choice  Falern  wine  art  happy  made : 

Where  the  white  poplar  and  the  lofty  pine. 

In  friendly  shade  (heir  mutual  branches  twine ; 

And  rivers  swiftly  gliding  strive  apace 

'Bout  crooked  banks  their  trembling  streams  to  chase. 

Bring  hither  wine  and  od'rous  unguents ! — Bring 

llie  deunty  rose,  a  fair  but  fading  thing  ! 

While  fortune,  age,  and  wealth,  yield  season  fit. 

And  the  three  sisters'  sable  looms  permit. 

Thou  from  thy  house  must  pait  and  purchased  woods 

From  village  lav'd  by  yellow  Tiber's  floods ; 

And  thy  vast  hoarded  heaps  of  wealth's  excess, 

An  heir,  perhaps  ungrateful,  shall  possess. 

No  matter  'tis  whedier  thou  rich  art  bom 

Of  Argive  kings,  or  low,  expos'd  to  scorn. 

Sprung  from  poor  parents  liv'ht  in  open  fields; 

Thou  art  death's  sacrifice,  who  never  yields. 

We  all  are  thither  brought;  'tis  he  that  turns 

And  guids  our  mortal  life's  uncertain  urns. 

Sooner  or  later  each  man  hath  his  lot. 

And  hence  exil'd,  embarks  in  Charon's  boatr 
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liber  JL*-*Caniieii  X*-^Ad  liciniiiiii^ 

RecHusvivei,  IdcMf  nequetAum 
Semper  wrgemio ;  neqM^  dtmpr^oMtt 
CmOwkmreicis,  nimhimprmmid^ 

Auream  fuigfuU  nudioariMem 
JHMgiif  t^am  car^  ob§olM 
SordibusteeHp  caret  umdrnda 

ScBpiuavenHg  afiiahirmgene 
Pimu;  et  ceh€B  ^aviote  earn 
JDeddtmt  iwree ;  ferUmique  nimmii 

IhUmina  immiesi 
Sperai  it^esHe,  meiuit  eeeimiis 
AUeram  soriem  heme  pr<teparoiHm 
Peohu I'  Uifarmei  hieme»reducii 

JupUer;  idem 
Summxwei:  non,  H  male  ntmc^  ef  dim 
Sieerii:  quatiidam  eiikara  taemniem 
Susdiat  Muemm^  meqite  eemper  mrnmm 

TendU  ApoUiH 
MAm  angusHs  amimeeue  aique 
FetHe  appmre :  e^neitter  idem 
Cemtr^hei  venio  nimimm  uemdo 

Twrgidmvela, 
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licinius  know  your  safer  way^ 
Is  not  still  on  the  main  to  stray ; 
Nor  whilst  you  wisely  storms  abhor^ 
Too  much  to  seek  the  shelvy  shore* 

He  who  affects  ihe  golden  meaoy 
liweB  s^e  from  cottages  uncl^aa ; 
And  sober,  doth  as  much  despi^ea 
la  ^nvy'-breeding courts  jto  me* 

The  blustering  winds  more  often  far 
'Gainst  lofty  pines  do  threaten  war : 
Brave  towers  with  greater  ruin  fall. 
And  thunders  highest  hills  enthrall. 

£ach  fortune  suits  with  minds  pn^ar'd. 
They  fear  in  good,  and  hope  in  hard. 
Jove  brings  in  horrid  winter's  rage. 
And  suddenly  doth  it  assuage. 

If  with  thee  now  it  be  but  ill. 
Resolve,  it  cannot  be  so  still. 
Sometimes  Apollo's  silent  muse 
Speaks  in  his  harp,  nor  doth  he  use 

Always  to  bend  his  angry  bow : 
In  crosses,  strength  and  courage  shew : 
And  wisely  strike  saik  when  you  find 
Tiiem  filled  with  too  prosp*rou8  wind. 

*  The  man  within  the  golden  mean, 

Who  can  his  boldest  wish  contain  ; 

Secarely  views  the  niin'd  cell, 

"Where  sordid  want  and  sorrow  dwell; 

And  in  himself  securely  great, 

Declines  an  envied  room  of  state.--^Fiu.Hcis.). 
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liber  IV. — Carmeii  VII. — ^Ad  Torquatum. 

Diffugere  nives :  redeuntjam  gramina  campis, 

ArbarUnuque  camce : 
Mutat  terra  vices;  et  decreseentia  ripas 

tlumina  pratereunt : 
OraHa  cum  Nymphis  geminisque  wrcrtbuB  auiet 

Dueere  nvda  choros. 
LnmortaHa  ne  speres,  fncnet  annus,  ei  ahnum 

QiUB  rapii  hara  diem. 
Frigora  mitescunt  Zephgris;  verproterii  aestas, 

ItUeritura  simul 
Pomifer  autumnus  Jruges  ejffuderit:  et  mox 

Bruma  recurret  iners, 
Damna  tamen  celeres  reparani  coekstia  hmcB : 

Nos  ubi  decidimus 
Quopius  JBneasy  quo  Tullus,  dwes  et  Ancus, 

Pubns  et  umbra  sumus. 
Quis  sdt  an  adjiciant  hodiema  crastina  sum€e 

Tempera  di  superi  ? 
Cuncta  manus  avidasjugient  keredis,  amico 

QacedederU  animo. 
Cum  semel  occideris,  et  de  te  splendida  Minos 

Fecerit  arbitria ; 
Non,  Torquaie,  genus,  non  tefaeundia,  non  te 

Restituet  pietas* 
I^femis  neque  enim  tenebris  Diana  pudicum 

Idberat  Hippohftum : 
Nee  Leihcea  valet  Theseus  abrumpere  eairo 

Vincuh  Pirithoo. 
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Sook  A.— Ode  7*— lb  Laciu$  Manlim  Tarqmiur. 
Now  snows  are  quite  dissolved,  fresb  grass  we  see 
To  fields  returned,  and  leaves  to  every  tree. 
Earth  changeth  hue;  the  swelling  waters  sink. 
And  with  soft  current  glide  within  their  brink. 
Aglaia  naked,  dares  upon  the  ground 
With  nymphs  and  her  two  sisters  dance  around. 
Hftpe  not  in  mortal  things !— so  years  do  say. 
So  warn  the  hours,  which  circumvolve  the  day. 
Soft  western  winds  on  winter,  mildness  bring. 
Soon  withering  summer  weareth  out  the  spring. 
Then  mellow  autumn  pours  his  fruit  amain. 
And  instantly  dull  winter  'turns  again. 
Yet  speedy  moons  these  heavenly  charms  restore ; 
But  when  we  hence  depart,  *here  gone  before 
Bich  Tullus,  good  Maeas,  Ancus  stay. 
We  are  but  dnst  and  shadows  pass'd  away  I* 
Who  knoweth  whether  the  celestial  powers 
Will  add  to  tliis  day's  sum,  to  morrow's  hours. 
Your  greedy  heir  in  nothing  shall  have  part 
O!  what  your  living  gave  with  bounteous  heart. 
But  when  yon  once  are  dead,  and  powers  divine. 
To  you  an  equal  sentence  shall  assign ; 
Nor  blood,  Torquatus  then,  nor  fluent  vein> 
Nor  piety,  can  life  restore  again ! 
For  neither  chaste  Hippolitus,  w^  free 
By  Dian  sent,  frOm  hell's  obscurity ; 
Nor  for  his  dear  Pyrithous,  the  pains 
Of  Theseus  could  dissolve  Lethean  chains. 

•  Th«  moon  renews  her  orb  with  growinjj  light, 
But  when  we  sink  into  the  depths  of  night, 
Where  all  the  good)  the  rich,  the  brave  are  laid, 
Oar  best  remains  are  ashes  and  a  shade.  — (Francis.) 
To  convey  the  beanty  of  the  original  is  impossible,  but 
FnnciB  departs  entirely  from  the  literal  meanings 
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Liber  IV. — Carmen  XII. — ^Ad  VirgHiBio* 

Jam  veris  comites,  qtuB  mare  temperani, 
Impelhmt  animcBlintea  Thraciw: 
Jamnecpratarigent,  nec^tmi  streirurU 

Hibemanivetvrgidi: 
Nidumpanit,ItynJkbiUtur  gemenns^ 
Infettx  avis,  et  Cecropimdomm 
.^Etemum  opprobrium ;  qm>d  male  barbaras 

B^gvmest  uka  libidines: 
Dicvntin  tenero  gramine  pinguium 
Cmtodei  omum  carmina  Jistula ; 
Delectantque  Deum,  cui  pecus  et  nigri 

CoUes  ArcadicB  placent 
Addwfere  sifim  tempora,   Virgili: 
Sed  pressum  Calibus  ducere  Libertm 
Sigestis,  juvenum  nobilium  cfiens, 

Nardo  vina  merebere  : 
Nardi  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum,    • 
Qui  nunc  Sulpitiis  accubat  horreis, 
Spes  donare  novels  Jargus,  amaraque 

Cwraini,m  eluere  ejfficax. 
Ad  qtUB  si  properas  ga/udia,  cam  tua 
Velox  merce  veni:  non  ego  te  meis 
Immunem  meditor  tingere  poculis, 

Plena  dives  ut  in  dqmo. 
Verum  pone  moras  et  studium  lucri  ; 
Nigrorumque  memor,  dum  licet,  igmum^ 
Misee  stultitiam  consiliis  brevem : 

Dtdce  est  desipere  in  loco. 
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Book  4.— Ode  12.— To  Virgilius. 

South  winds  the  spring  attending  still, 
Nqwbcfcalm'aiid'sftils  do  fill : 
Now  frosts  make  not  the  meadows  hoar, 
Kor  winter's  snow-swoln  rivers  roar. 
The  luckless  bird  her  nest  doth  frame, 
Bewailing  Itys,  and  the  shame 
Of  Cecrop's  house,  and  that  so  ill. 
On  king'^iMe  lust  shfe  wrought  her  will. 
The  shepherds  of  rich  flocks  rehearse, 
And  to  their  pipes  chaunt  rural  verse  : 
Seeking  his  god-head  to  appease. 
Whom  flocks  and  hills  Arcadian  please. 
These  times  do  thirsty  seasons  send  ; 
But  if  thou  Yirgfl,  Caesar's  friend, 
Caleman  wines  desir'st  to  try. 
To  mfi  with  fragrant  unguents  hie. 
And  purchase  with  a  little  box. 
Wine  which  Sulpitius  safely  locks. 
New  hopes  most  powerful  to  create, 
And  bitter  cares  to  dissipate :     . 
To  wlucb  content  if  thou  agree, 
Stay  not,  but  quickly;  come  to  me.: 
I'll  not  free  cost  my  cup^  carouse,. 
As  rich  men  in  a  plenteous  house;  ^ 
Then  leave  delays  and  gain's- desire. 
And  mindful  06  black  funeral  fire, 
Short  folly  nux  with  coimcila  best, 
'Xis  sweet  sometunes  to  be  ia  jest. 
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Born  1698.— Died  1670. 


<<  Sir  John  Sucklingf  Sir  Joan  Mbniibs,  tmiPnoTf  are  aU  «f 

one  schooW* 


(P0PB9  88  reported  by  Spence.) 


Sandwich  in  Kent,  one  of  the  most  distingoished  of 
the  five  ancient  maritime  towns,  has  been  in  all  ages  a 
nursery  of  those  brave  men,  who,  by  their  enterprize, 
have  extended  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  and  increased 
the  sum  of  national  wealth ;— by  their  skill,  united  with 
undaunted  courage,  have  conquered  and  preserved,  to 
their  country  Uie  absolute  dominion  of  the  ocean,  and 
elevated  her  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations  ; 
and,  what  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  their  fellow  . 
citizens,  have  by  repelling  hostile  invasion,  preserved 
them  from  war  and  its  horrors  which  have  in  succession 
visited  every  other  community  of  people  on  the  snr&ce 
of  the  globe.  If  forages  the  sound  of  cannon  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  enemies  has  not  been  heard  within  the 
Tallies  of  Britain,  the  sole  and  efficient  cause  has  been 
the  conduct  of  her  seamen  | — and  if  there  be  anyone 
class  of  men  superior  to  all  others,  to  which  the  meed 
of  British  praise  and  the  debt  of  British  gratitude,  are 
pre-eminently  due,  it  is  that  of  her  naral  heroes. 
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Sir  Joha  Mennes  wsls  the  third  son  of  Andrew 
Mennes,  Esq.  of  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  by  his  second  wife, 
Jane  Blechenden,  and  born  at  that  town  May  the  11th, 
1598,  His  father  being  in  good  circumstances,  he  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education,  and  in  due  time  was  removed 
to  Oxford,  and  placed  at  Corpus  Christi  College.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  sea  service,  and  during  a  long 
life  rendered  himself  conspicuous  for  his  enterprise  and 
knowledge  of  maritime  affairs,  his  loyalty  and  his  wit, 
and  general  literary  attiunments. 

He  held  a  place  in  the  navy- office  during  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  and  in  that  of  his  successor  was  ap- 
pointed Comptroller  of  the  Navy.  Durin  the  grand 
rebellion  as  it  is  called,  he  took  an  active  part  both 
naval  and  military  in  favour  of  the  crown ,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  dignity  of  knighthood  at  Dover  in 
1641,  being  at  that  time  a  Vice- Admiral.  In  the  foU 
lowing  year  he  commanded  a  ship  called  the  "  Rainbow '^ 
but  was  soon  afterwa.rds  displaced  from  command  by 
the  authorities  then  in  power,  on  account  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  unfortunate  King.  His  name  occurs  in  the 
account  of  the  Kentish  insurrection  in  favor  of  the  King 
which  took  place  in  1648,  but  how  far  he  was  actually 
engaged  does  not  appear. 

At  the  restoration  he  was  reinstated  in  his  office  of 
Chief  Comptroller  of  the  Navy,  and  Charnock  asserts,* 
bu^  probably  erroneously,  made  Governor  of  Dover 
Qastle.  In  1661,  he  was  appointed  to  command  a 
ship  named  the  "  Henry,"  and  received  a  commission 
•  to  act  as  Vice- Admiral  and  Commander  in  Chief  pf 

•  Biograph.  Nav,  1,  61.  j/ 
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tlie  fleet  employed  in  the  North  Seas.  In  the  foHowhig 
year  he  was  selected  to  bring  back  the  Queien-Mother 
to  England,  and  during  his  absence  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  wife,  who  died  at  Fredville,  the  seat  of 
John  Boys,  Esq.  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church 
of  Nonington,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  her 
memory.  This  lady's  name  was  Jane  Liddell,  of  the 
family  of  Ravenswor^  Castle  in  the  county  of  Durham.' 

Sir  John  Mennes  himself  survived  until  1670,  when 
he  died  February  the  18th,  leaving  behind  him  the  cha* 
jacter  of  an  honest,  stout,  generous,  and  religious 
man,  whose  company  had  always  been  delightful  to 
the  ingenious  and  witty.*  He  was  buried  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Oiave,  Hart  Street,  London ;  where  a  monu* 
ment  ekists  to  his  memory. 

Sir  John  Mennes  is  reported  to  have  been  the  author 
of  a  Poem  called '' Epsom  "^ells/'  and  several  other 
fugitive  pieces.  In  one  instance  only  he  published  a 
collection  of  his  poems,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Dr.  James  Smith,  and  their  compositions  are  blended 
without  any  marked  distinction.  The  volume  contain* 
ing  the  joint  productions  of  these  friends  is  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  not  within  our  reach.  It  is  a  small  Duo- 
decimo of  101  pages,  with  the  following  title : 

"  Musanim  Dehcise :  or  th6  Muses  Recreation.  Con- 
taining several  pieces  of  poetic  wit.  The  second  edition. 
By  Sir  I.  M.  and  la.  S.  London.  Printed  by  I.  G* 
for  Henry  Herringman,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shap, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Anchor  in  the  iNTe  ^  Exchange.    1656." 

We  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  lay  before 
the  reader  more  than  one  specimen  of  the  wit  and  talent 

.    *  Wood's  Atben.  Ozon.  11.  482. 
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of  this  honest  seamjsui*  The  foUoymig,  which  is  ge- 
nerally assigned  to  him,  is  of  its  kind  unrivaUed  for 
exceileace. 

Upon  Sir  John  Sucklings  most  warlike  preparations  far 
the  Scottish  War. 

,  Sir  John  got  him  an  ambling  nag, 

To  Scotland  for  to  «ride  a. 
With  a  hundred  horse  more,  all  his  own  he  swore^ 
To  guard  him  on  every  side  a. 

No  errant  knight  went  ever  to  fight 

With  half  so  gay  a  bravado; 
Had  you  seen  his  look,  you'd  have  sworn  on  a  book. 

He'd  have  conquered  a  whole  Armado. 

The  ladies  ran  all  to  the  windows  to  see 

So  gallant  and  warlike  a  sight  a. 
And  as  he  pass*d  by,  they  began  for  to  cry. 

Sir  John,  why  will  you  go  fight  a. 

Bnt  he,  like  a  cruel  knight  spurred  on. 

His  heart  did  not  relent  a, 
For,  till  he  came  there  he  shewed  no  feat ; 

Till  then  why  should  he  repent  a? 

The  king  God  bless  him,  had  siagular  hope 

Of  him  and  all  his  troop  a  ; 
The  borderers  they,  as  they  met  him  oh  the  way» 

for  joy  did  hollow  and  whoop  a* 

None  liked  him  so  well  as  his  own  colonel. 
Who  took  him  for  John  de  Weart  a ; 

But  when  there  were  shows  of  gunning  and  blows. 
My  gallant  was  nothing  so  peart  a« 
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For  when  the  Scots  army  came  within  sight. 

And  all  men  prepared  to  fight  a, 
He  ran-to  his  tent,  they  ask'd  what  he  meanti 

He  swore  he  must  needs  go  s         a. 

The  colonel  sent  for  him  back  again. 

To  quarter  him  in  the  van  a ; 
But  Sir  John  did  swear^  he  came  not  there 

To  be  killed  the  very  first  man  a. 

To  cure  his  fear,  he  was  sent  to  the  rear^ 

Some  ten  miles  back  and  more  a. 
Where  he  did  play  at  Tre  trip  for  hay. 

And  ne'er  saw  the  enemy  more  a. 

But  now  there  is  peace^  he's  return'd  to  increase 

His  money  which  lately  he  spent  a» 
But  his  lost  honour  must,  still  lie  in  the  dust. 

At  Barwick  away  it  went  a« 

Sir  John  Stickling's  troop  certainly  behaved  badly, 
but  the  cutting  remarks  upon  his  own  want  of  spirit  in 
this  lampoon,  are  probably  more  severe  than  just. — 
The  following  account  of  Sir  John  Suckling's  death,  is 
given  by  Spence,  upon  the  authority  of  Pope,  and  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  an  opinion  that  regard  to  personal 
safety  was  not  a  main  ingredient  in  his  character. 

**  Sir  John  was  a  man  of  great  vivacity  and  spirit. 
He  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  and  his 
death  was  occasioned  by  a  very  uncommon  accident. 
He  entered  warmly  into  the  king's  interest,  and  was 
sent  over  by  him  into  France,  with  some  letters  of  great 
consequence  to  the  Queen.  He  arrived  late  at  Calais, 
•nd  in  the  night  his  servant  ran  away  with  his  portman* 
teau,  in  which  were  his  money  and  papers.  When  he 
was  told  of  this  in  the  morning,  he  immediately  en- 
quired which  way  his  servant  had  taken  ;  and  in  pulling 
oQ  his  boots,  found  one  of  them  extremely  uneasy  to 
him,  but  as  his  horses  were  at  the  door,  he4eap6d  into 
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Us  saddle,  and  forgot  his  pain.  He  pursued  his  ser- 
vant so  eagerly,  that  he  overtook  him  two  or  three 
posts  off, — recovered  his  portmanteau,  and  soon  after 
complained  of  a  vast  pain  in  one  of  his  feet,  and  fainted 
away  with  t.  When  they  came  to  pull  off  his  hoots, 
to  fling  him  into  bed,  they  found  one  of  them  full  of 
blood.  It. seems,  his  servant,  who  knew  his  master's 
temper  well,  and  was  sure  he  would  pursue  him  as 
soon  as  his  villainy  should  be  discovered,  had  driven 
a  nail  up  into  one  of  his  boots  in  hopes  of  disabling 
him  from  pursuing  him.  Sir  John's  impetuosity  made 
him  regard  the  pain  only  just  at  first,  and  his  pursuit 
hurried  him  from  the  thoughts  of  it  for  some  time  after  : 
however,  the  wound  was  so  bad,  and  so  much  inflamed, 
that  it  flung  him  into  a  violent  fever,  which  ended  his 
life  in  a  few  days.  This  incident,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  might  be  proved  from  some  original  letters  in 
Lord  Oxford*s  collection. 
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LlTlNG  IN  1612  AKD  IN  WW. 

rii^f  tfMww— let  Miiffame/of  M^/ 
Miik  hsaH  H  MitAt  Iti  «iiy  wr%^ 

Itm  ecnjlmed,  ob  Seldom  Siiff§  tf  Ben, 
Firga  is  to  he  kHO¥my  I  know  not  when. 

«       »       •        «       •       • 
But  tdlthaes  nothing;  thme,  «fid  enry  book, 
Imww,  orgoodorbady  a$  it  hath  htck  ; 
NoneemeoiifronttheworUt. 

(Ckarui  FoTHimBT.) 


Such  were  the  sensible  hints  given  to  this  Kentish 
TVorthy  by  his  cousin,  in  a  long  copy  of  verses,  which 
notwithstanding  he  chose  to  prefix  to  a  translation  of 
the  sixth  ^neid  of  VirgiK 

The  family  of  Boys  is  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
respectable,  and  widely  extended  in  the  county  of 
Kent  John  Boys,  of  whose  works  we  have  to 
speak,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Boys,  of  Hode  Court, 
in  the  parish  of  Blean,  nea^  Caniferbury,  and  great 
nephew  to  Sir  John  Boys,  of  the  same  place,  who 
was  Member  of  Parliament  for  Sandwich,  Recorder 
of  Canterbury,  and  founder  of  Jesus's,  or  Boy's 
Hospital,  in  Uiat  city,  and  died  in  1612.  Sir  John 
Boys  bequeathed  his  mansion  house  of  Hode  Court, 
to  hb  nephew  above  named,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
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death  of  Colonel  John  -Boys  io  174B,  whose  d«^ug^i» 
and  heiresses  carried  it  into  other  families. 

John  Boys,  appears  to  have  been  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  a  learned  and  pious  man,  a  loyal  subject  in 
trying  times,  and  an  indifferent  rhymer.  Of  his  printed 
works,  which  are  scarce  from  having  passed  through 
single  editions,  and  consequently  of  high  price,  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  only  one,  a  small  quarto,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  its  title : — 

'' JBneas  his  Descent  into  Hell :  as  it  is  inimitably 
described  by  the  prince  of  poets,  in  the  sixth  of  his 
.Sneis.  Made  English  by  John  Boys,  of  Hode 
Court,  Esq.  Together  with  an  ample  and  learned 
cominent  upon  the  same,  wherein  ^11  pa^^sages  critical, 
mythological,  philosophical,  and  historical,  are  fully 
and  clearly  explained.  To  which  are  added  certain 
pieces  relating  to  the  public,  written  by  the  author. 
Inoim  virtuH  nuUa  at  wia. — ^London :  printed  by  R. 
Hodgkinson,  living  in  Thames  Street,  oyer  a^nst 
Barnard  Castle,  1661." 

A  dedication  follows  in  the  ordinary  style.  9f,  flattery, 
to  Edward  Lord  Hide,  High  Chanc#)lpr,  ^d  occu- 
pies three  pages. 

The  preface  to  the  reader  occupies  si;^  p^Qs,  jsnd 
contains  the  following  modest  acknowledgment: — 
''  The  truth  is,  I  am  a  very  gjeat  a4purer  of  this 
author,  and  therefore  my  affection  mc^y^hagly  propapt 
me  to  attempt  what  the  mediocrity  {A  ^y; parts  was 
not  able  to  make  good." 

Two  long  copies  of  commendatory  .yersies  succeed, 
from  one  of  which  we  haye  ma^e  sorwe.QXtracts,  .and 
it  will  be  but  fair  to  select  a  short  .f^eaimifi  of  t^e 
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Other,  which  bears  the  name  of  Thomas  Phillipot,  who 
fiddresses  his  frieDd  in  the  following  style  of  bombast. 

But;  sir,  your  lines  become  the  thread  of  life 
Unto  your  fame,  and  will  decline  the  knife 
The  fatal  sisters  manage,  and  e'en  be 
Spun  out  in  length  to  an  etemify : 
For  you  have  built  a  trophy  to  your  name 
Shall  dull  the  teeth  of  time,  and  firom  that  fiame 
Which  burnt  in  Virgil,  you  have  rais'd  a  light 
Both  to  yourself  and  memory,  so  bright. 
And  so  enamel'd  o'er  with  beams,  that  we 
May  those  dark  notions  ev^n  now  naked  see 
Stript  of  their  Boman  dress,  that  slept  so  long 
Belund  the  traverse  of  a  foreign  tongue. 

'  The  translation  itself  occupies  thirty-three  pages.  • 
The  following  is  our  translator's  making  English  of  the 
sublime  passage,  beginning 

**  Prtncipio  ooe/vm,  ac  terras,  camposque  liquenies/^ 

Hie  heavens,  the  earth,  the  watry  plains,  the  bright 
And  round-fac'd  moon,  the  sun's  unborrowed  light 
A  soul  within  sustains ;  whose  virtues  pass 
Dirough  every  part,  and  mix  with  the  whole  mass. 
Hence  men,  beasts,  birds,  take  their  original ; 
Those  monsters  hence,  which  in  the  sea  do  dwell: 
But,  those  souls  there,  of  fiery  vigour  share^ 
The  principles  of  tbem  celestial  are. 
Unless  they  from  the  body  clogged  be> 
And  ill-coDtrived  organs  do  deny 
To  them  their  operations,  hence  grief,  joy. 
Fear,  hope,  and  all  wild  passions  us  annoy : 
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Nor  do  they  their  original  regardi 
Whilst  shut  up  in  the  body's  darksome  ward : 
Nor,  though  they  disembodied  be,  are  they 
Freed  from  those  stains,  which,  whilst  inhous'd  in  clay. 
They  did  collect ;  having  so  long  conversed 
They  with  much  filth  from  thence  must  be  aspersed 
Hence  to  their  crimes  their  pains  proportion'd  are : 
Some  are  expos'd  to  the  all-searching  air. 
Some  are  in  waters  plung'd,  in  fire  some  tded : 
Our  purgatory  thus  we  all  abide  : 
Then  through  the  vast  Elysium  we  are  sent ; 
But  few  those  joyful  champains  do  frequent : 
tJntil  the  fate-prefixed  time  have  ta'en 
And  purg'd  away  whatever  contracted  stain : 
Leaving  of  spots*  that  heavenly  being,  clear 
Of  fire  a  compound,  and  unmixed  air. 
A  thousand  years,  the  destined  period 
jFulfiUed,  the  God  f  calls  them  to  Lethe's  flood  : 
That  all  things  past  forgot,  they  may  review 
The  upper  world,  and  bodies  re^-endue. ,    ^ 

27ie  following  is  his  rendering  of  the  famom  passage 
relating  to  Marcellm. 

And  here  ^neas, — for  before  him  there 
A  goodly  youth  did  in  bright  arms  appear  $ 
But  sad  his  look,  dejected  was  his  face, — 
What  is  he,  father,  who  with  equal  pace 
The  other  doth  accompany ,^-his  sou  ? 
Or  some  of  our  descendants  ? — how  they  run 


*  The  soul, 
t  Mercury,  who  was  said  with  his  Cadncios,  or  rod,  both  to 
drive  souls  to  hell;  and  to  bring  them  from  thence. 

F 
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And  round  him  flock  ? — ^how  graceful  is  his  mien? 
But  gloomy  night  doth  M^ith  a  cloudy  screen 
His  head  involve.     Tears  flowing  from  his  eyes. 
The  good  Anchises  thus  to  him  replies. 
The  griefs  of  thine,  desire  not  son  to  know. 
Him  to  the  world  the  fates  shall  only  shew; 
The  Roman  name,  O  Gods,  too  powerful  had 
Appear'd,  had  you  snch  blessings  lasting  made : 
With  what  laments  shall  great  Rome's  hurial  place 
Resound  ? — ^what  funeral  pomps  as  thou  dost  pass 
By  his  new  grave,  sad  Tiber,  shalt  thou  see ! 
None  ever  of  the  Trojan  stem  shall  be 
Of  equal  hopes  with  him :  Rome's  joyful  coast 
Of  a  more  worthy  birth  shdll  never  boast : 
His  piety  and  antique  singleness. 
Or  who  his  matchless  valour  shall  express  ? 
Whether  on  foot  or  his  brave  courser  ann^A, 
None  ever  had  encountered  him  unharmed  ^ 
Deplored  youth ! — if  this  sad  doom  by  thee  ^ 
Can  be  eschewed, — thou  shalt  Marcellus  bel 
jBring  liilies ;  I  will  purple  flowers  strew. 
At  least  let  me  return  this  tribute,  due 
To  the  deceased, — an  empty  monument 
Let  me  erect : — thus  they  together  went. 


The  annotations  commence  at  page  84,  and  extend 
(o  page  215.  They  display  an  ample  share  of  classi- 
cal learning.  Then  ccmmence  the  **  certain  pieces  re-. 
lating  to  the  public,  penned  by  the  author/'  which  are 
four  in  number,  but  of  little  value  or  importance.    The 
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'  first  is  &  declaration  of  certaia  Inhabitaats  of  Kent, 
offered  to  the  Mayor  of  Canterfoury,  January  24^1659, 
containing  a  statement  of  their  grievanoesy  and  ex« 
pressing  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers  for  a 
free  Parliament :  there  are  however  no  subscribers 
names  annexed.  The  declaration  seems  to  have  met 
with  the  opposition  that  might  have  been  expected  in 
that  unsettled  time,  and  some  of  the  parties  attending 
to  present  it,  were  apprehended  and  detained  in  prison, 
under  a  charge  of  insurrection.  Our  poet  absconded » 
and  issued  the  2nd  of  the  *'  pieces  relating  to  the  pub- 
lic/' which  contains  a  vindication  of  himself  and  his 
associates.  The  third,  is  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Monk, 
for  his  public  services,  '*  penned  by  the  author,''  and 
presented  by  him  and  Sir  John  Boys,  in  th^  names  of 
those  who  intended  to  subscribe  the  declaration,  and  is, 
when  the  character  of  this  apostate  is  considered,  suf* 
iiciently  disgusting,  The  fourth  is  a  speech,  **  penned 
by  the  author,"  and  intended  to  have  been  spoken  by 
him  in  addressing  Charles  II.  upon  his  landing  at 
Dover,  May  25th,  1660;  but  the  King  did  not  make 
any  stay  in  the  town,  and  disappointed  the  orator,  who 
unwilling  to  lose  entirely  this  effusion  of  his  loyalty, 
took  this  method  of  preservins:  his  intended  speech. — 
Then  follows  a  Latin  Epigram  to  the  same  King,  by 
Johannes  De  Bosco,  viz. 

Si  dives.  Rex  magne,  esset  mM  vena  Maronis, 
Si/elix  vatum  principis  ingenium. 

Ipse  fores  meu»  JEneas,  tituli  sque  superbis 
Teornarem,  Herai  ^fuos  dedit  iUe  suos  f 

Vain  wish! — ^We  arrive  now  at  a  better,  indeed  the 
rery  best  specimen  we  have  seen  of  our  author's  talent. 
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To  his  worthily  esteemed  Friend  and  learned  Antiqucfy, 
Mr,  William  Somner,  upon  his  treasury  of  the  Saxon 
tongue,  entituled  Dictionarium  Saxonioo — Latino — 
Anglicum. 

A  SATIRE. 

What  meaa'st  thou  man  ?  thiak'st  thoa  thy  learned  page, 

And  \¥orthy  pains,  will  relish  with  this  age  ? 

Think'st  that  thy  treasury  of  Saxon  words 

Will  be  deem'd  such  amidst  unlettered  swords? 

Boots  it  to  know  how  our  fore-fathera  spoke 

£'re  Danish,  Norman,  or  this  present  yoke 

Did  gall  our  patient  necks  ? — or  matters  it 

What  Hengist  utter'd,  or  how  Horsa  writ? 

Last,  think'st  that  we,  who  have  destroyed  whate'er 

Ourgrandsires  did,  will  with  their  language  bear? 

That  we,  who  have  all  famous  monuments 

Razed,  and  defeated  thus  a.11  good  intents 

Of  former  piety,  will  honour  give 

To  antique  characters? — shall  paper  live. 

And  inky  when  brass  and  marble  can't  withstand 

This  iron  age's  violating  hand  ? 

Or  that  this  title,  Dictionarium 

Saxonico— Latino — Anglicum, 

Will  sell  thy  book?— think'st  that  the  reader's  itch 

Of  knowing  much  .the  author  will  enrich? 

Thy  barbarous  Saxon,  with  the  heathen  Qreek, 

And  profane  Latin,  buyers  may  go  seek : 

Together  with  the  Hebrew,  and  the  rest 

Which  are  the  language  of  that  Romish  beast : 

Our  mother-tongue  well  nos'd  with  a  wry  face. 

And  eyes  inverted,  now  hath  chiefest  grace. 

^Tis  strange,  but  true;  our  modem  rhetorigk 

Best  heals  a  brother,  and  makes  other  sick. 
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So  that  thy  trade  is  out  of  fashion,  friend. 
Lo !  'gainst  antiquities  we  now  contend : 
Our  quarrel  is  against  the  former  age ; 
'Grainst  our  dead  fathers  ^e  dire  wars  do  wage* 
Had'st  thou  some  Bibie^Dictionary  made, 
A  Concordance,  or  dealt  in  such  a  trade ; 
Had'stthou  some  Gospel-Truths,  some  common  place 
Presented  to  this  fighting-preaching  race  ; 
Or  to  our  sword-divines  assistance  lent 
By  paraphrase,  expounding,  or  comment. 
The  brethren  would  have  been  thy  readers ;  cow 
The  saints  will  not  thy  learned  pains  allow. 

Vet  be  not  thou  discouraged,  worthy  friend. 
Thy  oil  and  pains  in  yain  thou  dost  not  spend : 
All  are  not  fighters, '  not  all  preachers  are ; 
All  are  not  saints,  nor  for  the  caUse  declare ; 
All  are  not  godly,  nor  reformers  all ; 
Nor  build  up  Christ  by  letting  churches  fall : 
There  yet  are  left  some  pious,  sober,  wise. 
Learned,  discreet,  who  will  thy  labours  prize : 
Some  masters  yet  of  truth,  some  who  adore 
The  ages  past,  and  present  do  deplore ; 
Some  who  dare  honest  be,  who  learning  love ; 
Fear  not ;  such  will  thine  industry  approve. 
O  happy  thou  !  who  dost  thyselt'  enjoy. 
Sequestered  from  the  world,  free  from  th'  annoy 
Of  blusi'iing  times  ;  thou  dost  securely  sit. 
Enriching  both  thy  own  and  other  s  wit : 
Th'  ambition  of  the  g  eat   )tie»,  uor  their  fears 
iDisturb  thv  honest  quiet;  nothing  scares 
Thee  'midst  thy  learned  guard  of  books,  where  thou 
Happier  than  princes  may'st  thyself  avow; 
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Whose  fate  thoa  may'st  with  onconceniM  ihoughts  read. 
And  so  compare  the  liviDg  with  the  dead ! 

Proceed^  brave  soul,  nor  woce  the  .wicked  rage 
Of  profane  hands,  and  a  destroying  age 
Threatens  to  ruin  what  antiquity 
To  us  has  left,  let  thy  pen  idle  be  : 
'Tis  true>  we  of  thy  learned  diligence 
Have  had  a  taste,*  which  only  wak'd  our  sense; 
We  do  a  fuller  meal  expect  from  thee : 
Thou  must  not  only  whet,  but  satisfy 
Our  craving  appetites, — do  thyself  right. 
Do  us,  the  future  times,  more  largely  write. 
Nor  to  one  Town  confine  thy  streighter  care ; 
Thy  hand  more  ample  ruins  must  repair: 
Lo !  the  whole  kingdom  calls  thee, — ^in  time  save 
Its  falling  monuments;  them  from  the  grave 
Rescue,  ^timt  iky  worth  with  the  age^s  crimes 
May  be  compared  by  the  succeeding  times. 

Canterbury^  Sept,  QOth,  1856. 

In  eundem  distichon. 

Te  iomno,  Somnere,  premi  cut  dicerefas  eti 
Tettatur  doctus  te  vigilare  Uber  ! 


A  manuscript  poem  by  this  author  exists  in  tho 
Library  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  to  which  it  was  pre? 
seated  by  Thomas  Parke,  Esq.  in  1802.  It  is  a  thin 
folio  containing  upwards  of  a  hundred  closely  written 
pages  entitled  **  Fasti  Cantuarienses''  and  comprising  in 

*  The  Antiquities  of  Canterbury. 
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Eoglisb  hexameter  9  a  general  history  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, iacluding  a  detailed  account  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Britain  by  the  mission  of  Augustin* 
The  various  parts  of  the  building  are  described  in  mic- 
cession  together  with  the  monuments  of  the  dead^  and 
some  notices  of  illustrious  men  who  have  been  interred 
in  the  church,  or  connected  with  it  in  their  lives.  Be- 
sides a  preface  df  some  length  in  which  he  states  his 
motives  for  the  undertaking,  and  professes  himself 
V3ith  great  propriety,  desirous  to  be  consideredjrather 
as  an  antiquary  and  an  historian  than  as  a  poet,  the  au- 
thor has  inserted  several  notes  '^  chronological,  clas- 
sical and  historical/'  and  a  dedication  to  Archbishop 
Sheldon,  in  whose  primacy  the  work  was  composed 
about  1672. 

Whether  this  work  was  intended  for  publicati  on,  or  not 
does  not  appear.  What  the  author  proposed  to  do,  he  cer- 
tainly has  effected  in  a  respectable,  and  sometimes  in  an 
amusing  manner.  A  nn  exed  to  the  manuscript  is  a  small 
quarto  entitled  **  a  Panegyric  to  his  sacred  majesty  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  auspicious  marriage  between  the 
two  crowns  of  England  and  Portugal.^'  Besides  the 
translation  from  Virgil  which  we  have  noticed,  he  also 
appears  to  have  published  **  ^neas  his  Errors''  8vo.  1061 
To  these  employments  of  his  muse  he  alludes  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  his  manuscript  poem:-— 

Now  thou.  Great  God ! — who  to  no  place  art^ed 
Nor  dost  in  temples  made  by  hands  abide ;— • 
Yet  temples  for  thy  worship  dost  require^ 
As  thy  terrestrial  mansions, — me  inspire; 
Whilst  I  on  holy  ground  do  tread ;  the  shoes 
Of  my  once  prophane  muse  let  me  unloose^ 
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That  she,  whilst  I  thy  temple's  beauties  sliew,-^ 
May,  Moses  like,  before  thee  bare-foot  go. 

Perhaps  the  following  specimen  of  the  composition  of 
this  poem  will  be  sufficient  for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
readers. 

Having  the  shrine  sunrey'd,  we  now  proceed, 

A  statue  kneeling  I  survey,  and  read 

Engraven  on  the  marble  Wotton's  name, 

Wotton  a  person  H>f  no  vulgar  fame  : 

Who  when  thy  monks  the  old  possessors,  were- 

Forc'd  to  resign,  rule,  as  first  Dean,  did  bean 

Over  this  church,  in  York's  cathedral  he 

At  the  same  tin^e,  with  the  same  dignity 

Was  graced, — a  great  civilian, 

A  great  divine,,  a  canonist,  a  man 

As  well  for  action  as  for  study  made; 

Of  men  as  well  as  books  he  knowledge  had,. 

In  both  was  exquisitely  learned;  hence 

To  high  employments  by  his  gracious  prince- 

He  was  called  forth ;  ten  times  ambassador 

He  lived  abroad ;  at  home  a  councellor 

To  four  of  England's  Monarchs ;  and  design'd; 

Tor  higher  place  but  he  that  weight  resign'd*. 

And  though  it  be  the  dryest  common  place- 
If  virtue  be  not  join'd,  from  high-born  race 
Or  long  continued  ancestors  to  raise 
Eame  to  the  maa  whom  we  iutend  to  praise  ; 
Yet  since  in  Wotton  both  concur,  well  see: 
Him  iR  his  great  illustrious  pedigree. 

Kent,  who  of  worthies  not  unfruitful  art^ 
Hast,  as  bis  native  soil,  in  him  a  part :. 
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Boughton,  both  to  that  livmg  name  a  seat. 

And  to  the  dead  their  fatal  last  retreat^ 

Tor  here  the  Wottons  first  took  breath  and  Uv'd,    . 

Here  they  lie  buried  when  of  life  deprived* 

Of  them,  what  a  succession  did  I  find 

In  thy  church,  neighbouring  to  their  seat,  ensfarinedt 

Nor,  since  on  earth  in  vain  we  do  aspire 

To  an  eternity,  let  us  admire 

That  Wotton  is  extinct ;  that  that  great  name 

Now  only  lives  in  a  well  purchased  fame ; 

Yet  not  so  lost  but  that  it  doth  survive 

In  other  names,  and  in  the  female  live  : 

like  streams  which  in  a  long  continued  coarse 

Loose  the  first  names  of  their  original  source. 

Yet  the  same  fountain  doth  those  streams  maintain. 

And  they  do  the  same  waters  still  remain. 

[JK6.6.  jp.QOj 

The  notes  are  omitted,  as  the  substance  of  ttem 
has  been  given  before  in  the  account  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton. 


RICHARD  LOVELACE, 

Born  1618.— Died  1654. 


WKwe  hand  «o  ntdelff  grasps  the  aUely  brand. 
Whose  hand  so  gently  melts  the  lady*s  hand. 

HimvaUant*st  nun  and  fairest  nymphs  approve, 
Bit  book  in  them  finds  judigment,  with  these  love. 

(Andrew  Majcvel.) 

7l|r  $oiUh  an  abstract  of  the  worlds  best  parto. 
Inured  to  arms,  and  exercised  in  arts ; 
These  parts,  so  rarely  met,  mode  up  in  thee 
JVhatman  should  in  his  fuU  perfection  be; 
Tn  fortune  humble,  constant  innUsehanee 
Expert  in  both,  and  both  served  to  advance 
Thji  name  by  various  trials  of  thy  spirii, 
And  give  the  testimony  of  thy  merit ; 
Valiant  to  envy  of  the  best  of  men, 
And  learned  to  an  undisputed  pen, 
Goodasthebestinboth,  and  great,  but  yet 
No  dangerous  courage,  nor  offensive  wit : 
Then  ever  served  the  one  for  to  defend. 
The  other  nobly  to  advance  thy  friend. 

(Charlbs  Cotton,) 
Elegy  on  tbe  death  of  Lovelace, 


For  the  few  particulars  that  have  descended  to  us 
respecting  this  gallant  cavalier  and  accomplished  man, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  industry  of  Anthony  Wood. 
Biography  is  a  science  of  modem  times,  and  was  in  a 
great  measure  unknown  in  the  early  period  of  oar 
literaturcy  and  the  memory  of  Lovelace  has  suffered  in 
common  with  that  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  that  adorn  our  annab. 
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]^ichard  Lovelace  vras  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  William 
Lovelace,  of  Woolwich  ia  Kent,  and  born  there  in 
1618.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charter  Honse,  and 
removed  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  Oxford,  where  he 
became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Gloucester  Hall. 
Two  years  afterwards,  on  a  visit  made  by  the  Court 
to  the  University,  he  was  created  a  Master  of  Arts, 
which  honour  he  thns  prematurely  obtained,  as  Wood 
assures  us,  **  at  the  request  of  a  great  lady  belonging 
to  the  Queen/'* 

Upon  leamg  the  university  he  attached  himself  to 
the  court,  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  Lord  Goring, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Norwich,  who  sent  him  in  thex^apa- 
city  of  an  ensign  with  the  army  employed  in  ScoUand 
in  16d9.  In  the  subsequent  expedition  to  that  country 
he  held  a  captain's  commission.  During  these  military 
employments  he  commenced  author,  and  wrote  a  tra- 
gedy called  The  Soldier,  which  was  neither  printed  nor 
acted,  and  is  probably  lost. 

'Upon  the  pacification  at  Berwick,  he  quitted  the 
«nny  for  a  time,  and  retired  to  his  estate  in  Kent, 
which  according  to  Wood  produced  him  an  annual 
income  of  500  pounds.     Whether  he  took  an  active 


*  Lovelace  appears  to  have  been  a  great  favourite  with  the 
ladies.  Wood  observes  that  he  was  ''much  admired  and 
<ttdored  by  the  female  sex.''  Andrew  Marvell  has  the  following 
lines :— • 

<*  Bnt  when  the  beauteons  ladies  came  to  know 
That  their  dear  L«ovelace  was  endangered  so ; 
Lovelace  that  thaw'd  the  most  congealed  breast, 
He  yiho  bpst  loved,  and  them  defended  best :" 
ffiid  James  Howell 

<<  Lovelace  the  minion  of  the  Thespian  dame«, 
Apollo's  darling." 
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part  in  the  military  proceedings!  of  that  unhappy  time^ 
as  inight  have  been  expected,  or  not,  does  not  appear 
by  the  narrative  of  his  biographer.  He  must  howerer, 
have  been  held  in  considerable  estimation  by  bis 
Kentish  contemporaries^  as  he  was  made  choice  of  to 
deliver  the  first  petition  presented  from  tiiat  county  to 
the  House  of  Commons^  for  the  restoration  of  the  King^ 
and  by  so  doing,  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  that 
despotic  assembly.  He  was  apprehended  in  conse* 
quence,  and  confined  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Gatehouse 
at  Westminster,  and  it  was  during  this  imprisonment 
thjBit  he  composed  the  well-known  and  justly  admired 
song ''  to  Althea  from  prison/'  His  confinement  lasted 
only  three  or  four  months,  when  he  was  liberated  upon 
bail,  conditionally  that  he  should  not  remove  beyond 
the  lines  of  communication  without  a  pass  from  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

After  the  surrender  of  Oxford  in  1646,  when  the 
King's  affairs  became  desperate,  he  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  embarking  with  the  wreck  of  his  fortune  in  the 
service  of  the  French  ;  with  which  intention  he  raised 
a  regiment  assumed  the  command  of  it  and  was 
wounded  soon  afterwards  at  Dunkirk. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1648,  and  was  upon  his 
arrival  in  London,  committed  again  as  a  prisoner  io 
Peterhouse  in  that  city,  together  with  his  brother  Dud- 
ley, who  was  a  captain  in  his  regiments  This  confine- 
ment lasted  until  after  the  judicial  murder  of  the  King; 
being  then  no  longer  an  object  of  dread  to  the  party  i  n 
power,  he  was  set  at  libeity.  His  unhappy  condition 
at  this  time  must  be  giren  in  the  words  of  the  Oxford 
historian : — *<  Having  consumed  all  his  estate,  he  grew 
very  melancholy,  which  at  length  brought  him  into  a 
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consumption y  became  very  poor  in  body  and  purse^ 
was  the  object  of  charity,  went  in  ragged  clothes, 
wfaereas  when  he  was  in  his  glory,  he  wore  cloth  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  mostly  lodged  in  obscure  and 
dirty  places  more  befitting  the  worst  of  beggars  and 
poorest  of  servants.^ 

Richard  Lovelace  died  in  a  very  mean  lodging  in 
Ounpowder-alley  near  Shoe-lane,  and  was  buried  at 
the  west  end  of  St,  Bride's  Church,  in  1658. 

Aubrey's  account  in  a  great  measure  confirms  the 
foregoing,  and  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 

*'  Bidiard  Lovelace,  Esq.  obiit  in  a  cellar  in  Long 
Acre,  a  little  before  the  restoration  of  his  majesty. 
Mr.  Edmund  Wild,  Sec,  had  made  collections  for  him 

and  given  him  money.     He  was  of in  Kent, 

5001.  ot  more.  lie  was  ^  extraordinary  handsome 
man,  but  proud*  He  wrote  a  poem  called  Lucasta, 
8yo.  1640.  He  was  of  Gloucester  Hall,  as  I 
have  been  told.  He  had  two  younger  brothers,  viz. 
Col.  F.  R.  L.  and  another  that  died  at  Carmarthen. 
George  Petty,  haberdasher,  in  Fleetr street,  carried 
XXs,  to  him  every  Monday  morning,  from  Sir — — 
Many,  and  Charles  Cotton,  Esq.  for  months,  but 
was  never  repaid." 

Some  doubts  have,  been  cast  upon  the  veracity  of 
Wood's  account  by  the  compiler  of  the  Biographia 
Dramatica»  who  asserts  that  Lovelace  could  not  have 
died  in  extreme  poverty  as  his  daughter  and  sole  heir 
married  the  son  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  and 
brought  her  husband  an  estate  in  Kent  derived  from  her 
£ither.  We  have  no  means  of  confirming  this  state* 
meut  :  no  intimation  exists  in  any  part  of  his  works  of 
his  having  been  married,    it  is  probable  that  some 
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other  iHdividual  of  the  family  may  have  given  origin  to 
this  mistake^  if  it  be  one.  Lovelace  had  three  bro- 
thers who  survived  him,  Thomas^  Francis^aDdDadley; 
two  of  them,  at  least,  of  the  same  rank  in  the  army 
with  himself.  The  first  volume  of  his  poems  is  dedi- 
cated to  Lady  Ann  Lovelace,  and  the  second  to  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Lovelace^  £sq«  We  fear,  confirmed 
as  it  is  by  Aubrey's  statement,  the  narrative  of  our  poet's 
miserable  reverse  of  fortune  is  but  too  true. 

Richard  Lovelace,  if  general  report  may  be  trusted, 
was  a  gentleman  accomplished  at  all  points.  Nature 
,  had  been  unusually  liberal  in  the  graces  of  his  person. 
"  He  was  accounted"  says  Wood  **  the  most  amiable 
and  beautiful  person  that  ever  eye  beheld."  James 
Howell  in  an  elegy  to  his  memory,  has  the  following 
lines : — 

'<  The  beanty  of  his  soul  did  correspond 
With  his  sweet  ontside,  nay  it  -went  beyoudt'* 

Another  of  liis  eulogists  calls  him  '*  the  lovely  Love- 
lace," and  Aubrey  **  an  extraordinary  handsome  man.** 
To  this  gTaceful  exterior  he  added  all  the  elegant 
accomplishments  of  his  time,  he  was  a  perfect  scholar^ 
a  good  musician,  and  a  fine  poet : 

<*  To  sum  np  all,  few  men  of  fame  hot  know 
He  was  lam  Marti,  qnam  Meccario.'' 

Lovelace  was  in  the  habit,  during  the  early  and 
happy  period  of  his  life,  of  sending  his  poetical  com- 
positions to  the  different  musical  composers  of  that 
time,  by  whom  they  were  severally  adapted  to  music, 
and  he  did  not  publish  any  collected  edition  of  his 
works  until  the  period  of  his  last  imprisonment,    llie 
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collection  which  he  broaght  together  and  arranged  at 
Hiis   time    was    printed   in  1649,     with  the  title  of 
**  Lucasta :  Epodes,    Odes,    Sonnets,   Songs,  &c.  to 
Tirhich  is  added  Aramantha,  a  pastoral.'^    To  this  small 
volnme  another  was  added  in  the  year  after  his  death, 
with  the  same  general  title  of  '^Lucasta,"  collected  and 
published  by  his  brother  Dudley.  To  the  former  of  tliese 
Tolumes  are  appended  eleven  copies  of  commendatory 
yerses,  and  to  the  latter  several  elegies  to  his  memory. 
"  Lucasta'^  was  the  poetical  appellation  of  a  lady  to 
whom  the  greater  part  of  these  compositions  were  ad- 
dressed, whose  real  name  was  Lucy  Sacheverel.     She 
18  said  to  have  possessed  not  only  great  pei-sonal  beauty, 
but  also  ample  fortune ;  but  that  she  returned  the  poet*s 
affection  with  equal  ardour  may  be  doubted,  for  she  is 
reported  to  have  married  another  person  upon  the  ra- 
nour  of  his  having  received  a  fatal  wound  at  Dunkirk. 
A  print  prefixed  to  the  first  collection  of  his  popms, 
engraved  by  Faithorne^  after  a  design  of  Sir  Peter 
Lely*s,  is  supposed  to  exhibit  her  portrait  in  the  garb 
of  a  shepherdess.     It  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
beauty.     Indeed,  the  whole  story  may  reasonably  be 
doubted.     Lovelace  embarked  to  take  the  command  of 
his  regiment  in  1647^  he  received  hb  wound  at  Dunkirk 
80on  afterwards,  returned  to  London  the  next  year,  and 
published  his  poems  in  the  year  following.     If  the  lady 
had  been  in  such  haste  to  dbpose  of  herself  upon  mere 
report  of  his  death,  which  if  it  had  happened,  must 
have  happened  so  near  home  as  to  admit  of  being  easily 
confirmed,  she  very  littie  deserved  from  the  poet  the 
compliment  of   giving  a  title  to  his  book  published 
immediately  afterwards,  and  of  having  her  effigy  dis- 
played in  the  front  of  it ;  and  it  may  be  further  remarked 
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that  no  allusioD  whatever  is  made  to  the  trying  CiN 
cumstance  of  her  being  married  to  another,  under 
circumstances  so  recent  and  so  distressing,  in  any  of  die 
various  pieces  devoted  to  her  name,  which  in  a  man  of 
Lovelace's  sanguine  habit  might  reasonably  be  expected.* 
To  the  volume  of  posthumous  poems  an  engraved  busrt 
of  the  author  by  Hallar,  is  prefixed,  whid\  warrants  all 
that  has  been  said  of  the  beauty  of  his  person.  Both 
these  engravings,  together  witli  the  poems,  have 
lately  been  re- en  graved  and  re-published  in  a  very 
elegant  manner,  in  the  selection  of  early  English  poets, 
printed  at  the  Chiswick  press. — Before  this  re-pubhcatioa 
the  collected  works  of  Lovelace  were  of  difficult 
attainment,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  printed  only 
once,  and  at  distant  intervals  of  time. 

Lovelace  had  in  the  composition  of  kis  mind,  many 
of  the  finer  elements. of  poetry,  and  wanted  only  appli- 
cation, and  a  better  taste  than  could  be  acquired  iniiis 
time,  to  have  placed  him  in  a  very  elevated  rank  among 
the  poets  of  his  country.  He  possessed  enthusiasm,  a 
quick  and  lively  \)erceptiQn  of  beauty,  an  ardent 
imagination,  a  correct  and  musical  ear,  and  all  the 
graces  of  the  lyre.  His  faults  are  those  of  his  time, 
and  unfortunately  they  are  in  excess.     In  affectation;  be 


*  There  is  only  one  passage-thronghoat  the  poem*  that  seem* 
toliaTe  any  reference  to  the  marriage  of  this  lady.  The  first 
stanza  of  an  ode  to  Lucasla,  from  prison. 

Long  in  thy  shackles,  liberty, 
I  ask  not  of  these  avails,  bvt  thee, — 
L^ft  for  a  Ufhik  another^a  hndef^ 
To  fancy  aU  the  woild  beside. 

.When  the  obscnre  and  metaphoric  style  of  the  poe^  is  con- 
sidered, it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  passage  can  be  takei» 
in  its  literal  sense. 
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exceeds  even  Cowley  himself,  and  his  fancy  is  ever 
upon  the  rack  for  neiv  and  extravagant  thoughts.  He 
is  frequently  obscure  and  perplexed,  and  in  some 
instances  unintelligible ;  nor  is  he  totally  exempt  from 
that  unpardonable  fault  a  want  of  delicacy.  The  court 
of  Charles  the  second  is  accused  of  having  first  pro- 
moted and  patronised  a  race  of  voluptuary  poets,  who 
have  disgraced  that  languagie  by  their  grossness,  which 
they  might  have  embellished  by  their  talents.  The 
accusation  is  not  strictly  correct.  The  great  poets  of 
.Elizabeth's  time  are  not  free  from  this  unhappy  taint, 
and  the  **  well-head^  of  our  poetry,  father  Chaucer 
himself,  is  a  sad  example  of  it.  There  is  however,  a 
certain  undefinable  redeeming  grace  in  the  amatory 
poems  by  the  great  masters  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
which  preserves  them  from  absolutely  disgusting;  a 
grace  which  was  gradually  dissipated  in  their  successors 
and  became  totally  extinct  in  the  productions  of  the 
abandoned  wits  of  Charles's  time.  Lovelace  partook 
of  this  degradation,  and  some  of  his  pieces  are  disfigured 
by  it.  The  following  selection  exhibits  our  poet  in  the 
most  favourable  light : — 

SONG. 

To  Luc  AST  Ay  going  beyond  the  Seas, 

If  to  be  absent,  were  to  be  . 

Away  from  thee, — 

Or  that  when  I  am  gone, 

You  or  I  were  alone, — 

Then,  my  Lucasta,  might  I  crave 

Pity  isom  blustering  wind^  or  swallowing  wave* 
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But  I'll  not  sigh  one  blast  or  gale 

To  swell  my  sail ; 

Or  pay  a  tear  to  'saage 

The  foaming  blue-god's  rage ; 

For  whether  he  will  let  me  pass 

Or  no,  I'm  still  as  happy  as  I  was. 

Though  sea  and  land's  betwixt  us  bothy 

Our  faith  and  troth, — 

like  separated  souls« — 

All  time  and  space  controuls : 

Above  the  highest  sphere  we  meet, 

IJnseen,  unknowui  and  greet  as  angels  greet. 

So  then  we  do  anticipate 

Our  after  fete. 

And  are  alive  i'the  skies. 

If  thus  our  lips  and  eyes 

Can  speak  like  spirits  nnconfin'd 

In  heav'n,  their  earthly  bodies  left  behind. 

To  constitute  perfection  io  a  love  song,  the  ideas 
should  be  few,  simple,  delicate,  and  impassioned,  and 
the  above  specimen  has  all  these  qualities  combined.^- 
It  is  altogether  a  beautiful  song,  and  the  third  stanza 
in  particular  is  excellent :  it  has  hitherto  escaped  the 
notice  of  our  collectors. 

SONG. 
To  LucASTAf  g^aing  to  the  Wars. 

Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkind, 

That  iFrom  the  mmnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast,  and  quiet  UHud, 

To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 
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True ; — ^a  new  nuBtress  now  I  chase. 

The  first  foe  in  the  field, — 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such. 

As  yon  too  shall  adore ; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 

Loy'd  I  not  honour  more* 

SONG. 

To  Amarantba. 

Amarantba  sweet  and  fair. 
Ah!  braid  no  more  that  riuningbair I 
As  my  curious  hand  or  eye. 
Hovering  round  diee  let  it  fly. 

Let  it  fly  as  uuconfin'd 
As  its  calm  ravisher,  the  wind; 
Who  hath  left  his  darling  th*  east. 
To  wanton  o'er  that  spicy  nest  1 

£very  tress  must  be  confest. 
But  neatly  tangled  at  the  best; 
like  a  clue  of  golden  thread. 
Most  exquisitely  ravelled. 

Do  not  then  wind  up  that  light 

In  ribands, — and  o'ercloud  in  nig^itf 

Like  the  sun  in*s  early  ray ; 

But  diake  your  head  and  scatter  day  I 
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ODE. 

To  LucASTA. — The  Rom. 

Sweet,  serene^  sky-like  flower, 
Haste  to  adorn  her  bower : 
From  thy  Jong  cloudy  bed 
Shoot  forth  thy  damask  head. 

New  startled  blush  of  Flora, 
The  grief  of  pale  Aurora, 
Who  will  contest  no  more ; — 
Haste,  haste  to  strew  her  floor. 

Vermilion  ball  that's  giyen 
From  lip  to  lip  in  heaven  ; 
Love's  coach's  coverlid ; — 
Haste,  haste  to  make  her  bed. 

Dear  offspring  of  pleas'd  Venus^ 
And  jolly,  plump  Silenus ; — 
Haste,  haste  to  deck  the  hair 
Of  th'  only,  sweetly  fair^ 

See !  rosy  is  her  bower, — 
Her  floor  is  all  this  flower, — 
Her  bed  a  rosy  nest, — 
By  a  bed  of  roses  press'd« 

But  early  as  she  dresses. 
Why  fly  you  her  bright  tresses  t 
>  Ah !  I  have  found  I  fear ; 
Because  heh*  cheeks  are  near.* 


*  Poeti  in  all  ages  hare  songht  to  combine  the  most  4^ 
Ughtful  of  hunan  pasaionsi  with  the  most  Wantlfol  of  satare's 
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SONG. 

Why  should  you  swear  I  am  forsworn, 

Since  thine  I  vow'd  to  be  ? 
Lady^  it  is  already  rnorn^ 

And  'twas  last  night  I  swore  to  thee 

That  fond  imposaibilify. 

productions.    The  following  passage  from  a  contempoiary  of 
liOTolace's,  Sir  Edward  Sherbame,  has  very  great  marlt. 

The  bee  throagh  flow'ry  gardens  goes, 
Boznngy  to  drink  tbe  moming'a  tears; 
And  from  the  early  lily  bears 

A  kiss  commended  to  the  rose ; 

And  like  a  wary  messenger, 

Whispers  some  amorovs  story  m  her  ear  1 

At  which,  she  ronsing  from  her  sleep, 

Her  chaster  flame  seems  to  declare 

To  him  again ;— whilst  dew  her  Cur 
And  blnshing  leaves  in  tears  doth  steep,— 
The  sorrow  that  her  heart  doth  waste, 
That  she's  so  Hr  from  her  dear  lover  plaeed. 

And  farther  seems,  as  if  this  plaint 

In  her  mute  dialH^t  she  made  :— 

*^  Alas!  I  shall  with  sorrow  fade, 
**  And  pine  away  in  this  restraint, 
<<  Unless  my  too,  too  rigorous  fate 
**  My  constant,  faithfnl  love  commiserate. 

**  Bot  if  some  courteous  virgin  shall 
^  Pitying  my  fate,  pnll  my  sweet  flower, 
**  'Ere  by  a  sad  and  fatal  hour 

«  My  honours  fade  away  and  fall; 

^<  I  nothing  more  shall  then  desire, 

**  But  gladly  without  mormaring  expire.'^ 

Peace,  sweetest  queen  of  flowers ! — now  see 
Sylvia,  queen  of  my  love,  appear; 
Who  for  my  comfort  brings  with  her 
What  will  tby  wishes  satisfy ; 
For  her  white  hand  intends  to  grace  thee^ 
And  in  her  sweeterlSreast,  sweet  flower,  to  place  thee  t 
Where  was  Mr.  Campbell's  industry  when  he  overlooked 
this flne old  poet? 
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Have  I  not  lov'd  thte  much,  and  long ; 

A  tedious  twelve  hours  space  I 
I  musf  all  other  beauties  wrong. 

And  rob  thee  of  a  new  embrace^ 

Could  I  still  doat  upon  thy  face. 

Net  but  all  joy  in  thy  brown  hair 
By  others  may  be  found ; 

But  I  must  search  the  black  and  fair, 
like  skilful  mineralists  that  sound 
'For  treasures  in  unplough'd-up  ground. 

Then,  if  when  I  have  lov'd  my  round; 

Thou  prov'st  the  pleasant  she ; 
With  spoils  of  meaner  beauties  crown'd, 

I  laden  will  return  to  thee, 

Ey'n  sated  with  variety. 

ODE. 

The  Orauhopper. — To  my  nolde  JHend,  Mr.  Charlem 
Cotton^ 

Oh  I  thou  that  swing^st  upon  the  waving  hair 

Of  some  well-filled  oaten  beard, 
Drunk  every  night  with  a  delicious  tear, 

Drop'd  thee  from  heav'n  where  now  thou  'rt  rear'd. 

The  joys  of  earth  and  air  are  thine  entire. 
That  with  thy  feet  and  wings  dost  hop  and  fly ; 

And  when  thy  poppy  works  thou  dost  retire 
To  thy  carvM  acorn  bed  to  lie. 

Up  with  the  day,  the  sun  thou  welcom'st  then, 
Sport'st  in  the  gilt-plats  of  his  beams, 

And  all  these  merry  days  mak'st  merry  men. 
Thyself,  and  melancholy  streams. 
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JBot  ahy   the  sickle ! — golden  ears  are  crop'd^ 

Ceres  and  Bacchus  bid  good  night; 
Sharp  frosty  fingers  all  your  flo'w'rs  have  tqp'd. 

And  what  scythes  spar'd^  winds  shave  off  quite. 

Poor  verdant  fool,  and  now  green  ice ! — ^Thy  joyi 
Large  and  as  lasting  as  thy  percTi  of  grass. 

Bid  us  la;y  in  Against  winter's  rain,  and  poise 
Their  floods,  with  an  o'erflowin^  glass. 

Thou  best  of  men  and  friends  !  —we  will  create 
A  genuine  summer  in  each  other's  breast ; 

And  sj^te  of  this  cold  time,  and  frozen  fate, 
Thaw  us  a  warm  seat  to  our  rest. 

Our  sacred  hearths  shall  bum  eternally 
As  vestal  flames ;  the  north-wind,  he 

Shall  strike  his  frost-stretch'd  wings,  dissolve,  and  fly 
This  iEtna  in  epitome. 

Dropping  December  shall  come  weeping  in. 

Bewail  th'  usurping  of  his  reign ; 
But  when  in  showers  of  old  Greek  we  begin. 

Shall  cry,  he  hath  his  x^rown  again. 

Night,  as  clear  Hesper  shall  our  tapers  whip. 
From  the  light  casements  where  we  play. 

And  the  dark  hag  from  her  black  mantle  strip. 
And  stick  there  everlasting  day. 

Thus  richer  than  untempted  kings  are  we. 

That  asking  nothing,  nothing  need ! 
Though  lord  of  all  that  seas  embrace,  yet  he 

That  wants  himseli;  is  poor  indeed  I 
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lUs  18  a  yerf  perfect  specimen  of  our  poet^l>be8t 
tftyky— -and  at  the  same  time  abounds  with  his  peealiar 
defects.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  exhibits  the 
geonine  poet,  but  there  are  passages  hardly  intelligible. 

A  SONG. 

The  Vintage  to  the  Dungefm. 

Sing  out,  pent  souls,  sing  dieecfuUy  t 
Care  shaddes  you  in  liberty ; — 
ICrth  frees  you  in  captiTity  :— 
Would  you  double  fetters  add. 
Else  why  so  sad? 

Besides  your  pinioned  arms,  youll  find 
Grief  too  can  manacle  the  mind. 

live  then  prisoners  unoontrol'd ! 

Drink  o'  th'  strong,  the  rich,  Ihe  old. 

Till  wine  loo  hath  your  wits  in  hold ; 

Then  if  still  your  jollity. 

And  throats  are  free. 

Triumph  in  your  bonds  and  pains, 

.And  dance  to  the  music  of  your  chains ! 

We  may  easily  eonceive  that  the  above  was  written 
during  the  confinement  of  the  poet  in  the  Gatehouse 
Prison,  and  that  the  generous  writer  did  not  confine 
himself  to  words  only,  but  that  he  employed  the  means 
in  his  power  to  make  the  heart  of  the  {wisoner  leap 
for  joy, 

SONG. 

To  Althea,  from  Pruon, 

When  love  with  unconfined  wings 

Hovers  within  my  gates ; 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  the  grates : 
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When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair, 

Aod  fetter'd  in  her  eye ; 
The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  air. 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  flowing  caps  run  swiftly  round 

With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Our  careless  heads  with  roses  bonnd. 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames  ; 
When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steep. 

When  healths  and  draughts  go  free ; — 
Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deep, 

Know  BO  such  liberty. 

When,  like  committed  linnets,  I 

With  shriller  throat  shall  sing 
The  sweetness,  mercy,  majesty. 

And  glories  of  my  King  ; 
When  1  shall  voice  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be  ;— 
Enlarged  winds  that  curl  the  flood. 

Know  do  such  liberty. 

Stone  walls  do  n6t  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  a  hermitage : 
If  I  haye  freedom  in  my  love. 

And  in  my  soul  am  free ; — 
Angels  alone  that  soar  above. 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 

This  song  has  been  much,  and  very  justly  admired, 
and  if  he  had  composed  noUiing  more,  ^ould  have  in- 
sured to  Lovelace  a  place  in  die  memory  of  all  lovers 
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of  poetxy,  so  long  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  written 
exists.  The  composition  is  perfect,  (here  is  not  adefee« 
tive  line  nor  a  faulty  word.  Two  objections  however 
nay  be  made  to  it  It  is  of  temporary  application) 
and  not  adapted  for  **  all  time/'  It  is  complex,  refer- 
ing  to  three  different  states  of  enjoyment,  love,  drink- 
ins,  and  loyalty.  The  climax,  if  we  may  be  allow- 
ed to  call  it  so,  in  the  succession  of  metaphors  is  well 
adapted^  and  the  last  stanza  is  altogether  admirable. 

SONG. 

To  General  Goring,  after  the  pacification  of  Berwick* 

Now  the  peace  is  made  .at  the  foes  rate, 

Whilst  men  at  arms  to  kettles  their  <))d  helms  translate^ 

And  drink  •in  casques  of  honourable  plate; 

In  every  hand  a  cup  be  found. 

That  from  all  hearts  a  health  may  sound, 

To  Goring !  to  Goring  I  see*t  go  round. 

He  whose  glories  shine  so  bright  and  high,      ^ 

That  captive  they  in  triumph  lead  each  ear  and  eye> 

Claiming  uncombated  the  victory ; 

And  from  the  earth  to  heaven  rebound, 

Pix'd  there  eternal  as  this  round. 

To  Goring!  to  Goring!  see  him  crown'd. 

To  his  lovely  bride  in  love  with  scars, 

Whose  eyes  wound  deep  in  peace  as  doth  his  sword  in 

wars. 
They  shortly  must  depose  tHe  queen  of  stars  : 
Her  cheeks  the  morning's  blushes  give. 
And  the  benighted  world  reprieve ; 
ToLetttcel  toLetticel  let  her  live^ 
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Gi^e  me  dcorching  heat,  thy  heat  dry  son. 

That  to  this  pair  I  may  driak  off  ao  ocean^ 

Yet  leare  my  grateful  thirst  unquench'd,  undone ! 

Or  a  full  bowl  of  heavenly  wine, 

In  which  dissolved  stars  should  shine ! 

To  the  couple !  to  the  couple !  they  are  divine  t 

AN  ELEGY 

On  tk^  death  of  Mrs.  Cassandra  Cotton,  only  sister  to 
Mr»  C.  Cotton. 

Hither  with  hallowed  steps  as  is  the  ground 
That  must  iiishrine  thi^aint,  with  looks  profound 
And  sad  aspects  as^the  olack  veils  you  wear, 
Virgins  oppress'd  draw  gently,  gently  near ; 
Enter  the  dismal  chancel  of  this  room, 
Where  each  pale  guest  stands  fix'd,  a  living  tomb  ; 
With  trembUng  hands  help  to  remove  this  earth 
To  its  last  death  and  first  victorious  birth ; 
Let  gums  and  incense  fume,  who  are  at  strife 
To  enter  th'  hearse  and  breathe  in  it  new  life  ; 
Mingle  your  steps  with  flowers  as  you  go. 
Which  i»  they  haste  to  fade  will  speak  your  woe. 
'  And  when  y'  have  placed  your  tapers  on  her  urn, 
How  poor  a  tribute  'tis  to  weep  and  mourn  I 
That  flood  the  channels  of  your  eyelids  fills,. 
When  you  lose  trifles,  or  what's,  leas  your  Mrilla*. 
If  you'll  be  worthy  of  these  obsequies,    . 
Be  blind  unto  the  world  and  drop  your  eyes ; 
Waste  and  consume,  burn  downward  asthis-fil^ 
That's  fed  no  more,  so  willingly  expire ; 
Pass  through  the  cold  and  obscure  narrow  way^ 
Then  light  your  torches  at  the  spring  of  day, 
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There,  with  her,  triumph  in  your  victory. 
Such  joy  alone  and  sad  solemnity. 
Becomes  this  funeral  of  virginity. 

Or,  if  you  faint  to  be  so  blest:  oh  bear ! 
If  not  to  die,  dare  but  to  live  like  her  : 
Dare  to  live  virgins  till  the  honoured  age 
Of  thrice  fifteen  calls  matrons  on  the  stage, 
Whilst  not  a  blemish  or  least  stain  is  seen 
On  your  white  robe  twixt  fifty  and  fifteen 
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Donnez moi plm  de pitie  au plus  de.cruaulte  car  mm 
cije  nepuispas  vivre,  ni  mourir. 

Divine  destroyer,  pity  me  no  more. 

Or  else  more  pity  me  I 
Give  me  more  love,  ah,  quickly  give  me  morft 

Or  else  more  cruelty ! 
Tor  left  thus  as  I  am. 
My  heart  is  ice  and  fiame  ; 
And  languishing  thus  I 
Can  jieither  live  nor  die  I 

Your  glories  are  eclipsed,  and  bidden  in  the  grave 

Of  thb  indiffefency ; 
And  Caelia,  yoo  can  neither  altars  have, 

Nor  I  a  deity  :— 
They  are  aspects  divine 
That  still  or  smile,  or  shine. 
Or  like  the  offended  sky 
frown  death  immediately  I 
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ODE. 

Calling  Lucastajram  her  retirement. 

From  the  dire  monument  of  thy  black  room, 
Where  now  that  vestal  flame  thou  dost  entomb 
As  in  the  inmost  cell  of  all  earth's  womb ; 

Sacred  Lucasta,  like  the  powerful  ray 

Of  heavenly  truth,  pass  this  Cimmerian  way. 

And  all  the  standards  of  your  beams  display ! 

Arise,  and  climb  our  whitest  highest  hill. 

These  your  sad  thoughts  with  joy  and  wonder  fill, 

And  see  seas  calm  as  earth,  earth  as  your  will» 

Behold  how  lightning  like  a  taper  flies 
And  gilds  your  chariot,  but  ashamed  dies, 
Seeing  itself  out-gloried  by  your  eyes ! 

Threaf  ning  and  boist'rous  tempests  gently  bow. 
And  to  your  steps  part  in  soft  paths,  when  i^ow 
There  no  where  hangs  a  cloudy  but  on  your  brow. 

No  show'rs  but  'twizt  your  lids,  nor  gelid  snow,. 
But  what  your  whiter  chaster  breast  doth  owe, 
Wbibt  winds  in  chains  colder  your  sorrow's  blpw* 

Shrill  trumpets  now  do  only  sound  to  eat. 
Artillery  hath  laden  every  dish  with  meat. 
And  drums  at  every  health  alarums  beat. 

All  things,  Lucasta,  but  Lu casta  call. 
Trees  borrow  tongues,  waters  in  accents  fall. 
The  air  doth  sing,  and  fire  is  musical. 
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Awake  from  the  dead  rault  in  which  you  dwell. 
All's  loyal  here,  except  your  thoughts  rebel. 
Which  so  let  loose,  often  their  general  quell. 

See  I  she  obeys! — by  all  obeyed  thus. 

No  storms,  heats,  colds,  or  soul's  conteatioifs 

Nor  civil  war  is  found, — I  mean,  to  us. 

Lovers  and  angels,  though  in  heaven  they^BhoW^ 
And  see  the  woes  and  discords  here  below. 
What  they  feel  not,  must  not  be  said  to  know. 

To  comprehend  4his  little  Ode  justly,  the  unhappy 
state  of  the  country  when  it  was  written,  must  be  bora« 
in  mind  ; — the  theatre  of  civil  war  and  overrun  by  con* 
lending  armies,  and  armed  parties,  who  were  frequently 
influenced  by  the  desire  of  pillage  and  spoil,  to  attack 
private  houses,  and  distress  the  helpless  inhabitants. — 
No  caution  was  a  complete  security,  and  no  retreat^ 
however  obscure  and  remote,  a  protection  from  insult 
and  outrage. 

Femak  Ohry. 

'Mongst  the  world's  wonders,  there  doth  yet  remaia 
One  greater  than  the  rest,  thaf  8  al)  those  o'er  again 
And  her  own  self  beside ; — a  lady  whose  soft  breast 
Is  with  vast  honours  soul,  and  virtue's  life  possessed : 
Fair  as  original  light,  first  from  the  chaos  shot, 
When  day  in  virgin-beams  triumphed,  and  night  was  not. 
And  as  that  breath  infus'd  in  the  new  breather  good. 
When  ill  unknown  was  dumb,  and  bad  not  understood  ; 
Cheerful  as  that  aspect  at  this  worid's  finishing 
When  chenibunpi  clapp'd  wio^^  CM^d  t^'  sonsof  ,b|av.^j| 
did«ingi  .     '  . 
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Chaste  as  th'  Arabian  bird,  who  all  the  air  denies. 
And  even  in  flames  expires,  when  with  herself  she  lies. 
Oh !  she  is  kind  as  drops  of  new-fall'n  April  showers, 
That  on  each  gentle  breast^  spring  fresh  perfuming 

flowers ; — 
She's  constant,  gen'rous,  fix'd,  she's  calm,  she  is  the  all 
We  can  of  virtue,  honour,  faith,  or  glory  call ! 
And  she  is,  whom  I  thus  transmit  to  endless  fame^ — ; 
Mistress  o'  the'  world,  and  me,. and  Laura  is  her, name  1 
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Born  1639.— Died  1701. 


^Ashe  lived  in  the  most  ghrioua  reign  of  wU  and  mirtk^  m 
he  wnB  one  of  the  glotiee  of  i/.  He  wne  a  man  of  thefint  cktes 
of  wit  and  gaUantry  ;  hie  friendehip  was  courted  by  every  hody^ 
emd  nobody  went  out  of  his  company  but  was  pleased  aid  improved* 
Time  added  but  very  little  to  nature  ;  he  was  every  thing  thai  an 
SngHsh  gentleman  should  be." 

(W.  ATLoirni.*) 


Sir  Charles  Sedley  was  tbe  son  of  Sir  John  Sedley 
Baronet,  of  Aylesford  in  Kent, — grandson  of  Sir 
William  Sedley,  founder  of  the  lecture  on  natural 
philosophy  that  bears  his  name,  at  the  university  of 
Oxford, — and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Sayille,  the  learned  Provost  of  Eton.-— Sir 
Charles  Sedley  received  a  learned  education,  and  waa 
a  gentleman  commoner  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford* 
but  left  the  University  without  a  degree. 

During  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  he  lived  in  re- 
tirement, his  disposition  not  being  sufficiently  in  unbon 
with  that  of  the  party  then  in  power. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  he  imme- 
diately attached  himself  to  the  dissolute  court  of  Charles 


*  Captain  W.  Ayloffe  was  the  first  editor  of  Sir  Charles 
Sedley's  works,  and  from  tbe  preface  to  his  edition  the  passage 
inserted  above  is  taken.  He  calls  himself  a  relation,  but  In 
what  degree  of  affinity  we  know  not« 
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the  Second,  x^hicb  he  helped  to  enliTen  by  lus  wit  and 
gaiety,  and  disgrace  by  his  dissipation.  A  dranken 
frolic  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  a  party  of  noble- 
men an^  men  of  fashion,  in  the  year  1663,  rodsed  the 
indignation  of  the  populace,  and  produced  a  riot,  for 
which  he  suffered  with  the  others,  a  prosecution  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £500.  This  served  to  rouse  him  firom  a  long 
course  of  extravagance  and  debauchery ;  he  procured 
a  seat  in  parliament,  and  became  an  actire  member^ 
and  a  frequent  speaker. 

In  the  foUovidng  reign  of  James  the  S  econd,  he  was 
also  in  parliament,  and  opposed  himself  with  manly 
firmness  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  that  infatuated 
monarch.  From  this  period  Sir  Charles  Sedley  mode 
ample  amends  for  the  dissipation  of  his  youth,  by  his 
public  conduct  as  amember  of  the  legislature,  which  was 
highly  patriotic  and  independent.  He  exerted  all  his  in- 
fluence in  promoting  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  when 
he  was  taxed  with  ingratitude  for  having  deserted  a  king 
who  had  been  liberal  of  his  favours  to  him  and  to  hb 
family,  who  had  honoured  his  daughter  with  his  affec- 
tion, and  elevated  her  to  the  rank  of  a  countess,  he 
replied  with  his  usual  felicity  of  wit,-—''  £  hate  ingrati* 
tude,  and  therefore  as  the  king  has  made  my  daughter 
a  countess,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  his  daughter  a 
queen." 

In  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  also  continued  in  parUament,  and  seems  to 
have  been  what  is  now  called  an  opposition  membw. 
The  following  selection  firom  his  printed  speedies, 
ezUlHt  him  to  advantage  as  a  patriot 
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A.Speieh  in  theJtouM  of  Commns  t^xtifi  on  the  bUlfor 
thii  raising  monies  for  the(sivil  lists,  in  i^ first  year 
4ff  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Third. 

**  We  have  provided  for  the  army;  we  have  provided- 
for  the  nary;  and  nowy  at  last,  a  new  reckoning  is 
brought  us ;  we  must  provide  likewise  for  the  Civil 
Lists.  Truly y  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  a  sad  reflection^  that 
some  men  should  wallow  in  wealth  and  places,  whilst 
others  pay  away  in  Taxes  the  fourth  part  of  their  reve- 
nue for  the  support  of  the  same  government.  We  are 
not  upon  equal  terms  for  his  majesty's  service.  The 
'co«irtiers  and  great  officers  charge^  as  it  were,  in  ar- 
moury they  feel  not  the  taxes  by  reason  of  their  places, 
wbibt  the  country  gentlemen  are  shot  through  and 
through  by  them. 

M  The  King  is  pleased  to  lay  hb  wants  before  us,  and 
I  am  confident  expects  our  advice  upon  it;  we  ought 
therefore  to  tell  him  what  pensions  are  too  great ;  what 
places  may  be  extinguished  during  the  time  of  the  war 
and  public  calamity^  His  majesty  is  encompassed  with 
■  -■■'  His  majesty  sees  nothing  but  coaches  and  isix 
bonnes,  and  great,  tables,  &c.  and  therefore  cannot 
imagine  the  wsmt  and  .misery  of  the  rest  of  his  subjects. 
H&is  a>bcave.and  generous  {^inoe  ;  but  he  is  a  young 
king,  encompassed  and  hemmed  in  by  a  company  of 
crafty  old  courtiers,  to  say  no  more.  Some  have  plac^ 
of  SDOOf;  soihe  of  60002.  and  others  6800/.  per  annum ; 
and  I  am  told  the  Commissioners  of  the -Treasury  have 
1600/^  .per.annumeackCertunly  public  pensions>  what* 
ever  they  may  have  been  fomerly,  ave  much  too  great 
for  the  present  want  and  calamity  that  reigns  every 
where  eke. 
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**  And  it^i  a  g«neml  i^andal,  thai  a  government,  so 
sidL  at  heart  as  ours  is,  should  look  so  well  in  the  face* 

*^  We  must  save  the  King  money  wherever  we  can, 
for  I  am  afraid  the  war  is  too  great  for  our  purses,  tf 
things  he  not  managed  with>  all  imaginable  thrift;  when 
the  peojple  of  England  see  all  things  are '  saved  that 
can  be  saved;  that  there  are  no  exorbitant  pensions  nor 
unnecessary  salaries ;  and  all  this  applied  to  the  use  to 
whidi  they  are  given,  we  shall  give,  and  they  shall 
cheerfully  pay,  whatever  his  majesty  can  w^nt  to  se* 
cure  the  Protestant  religion,  and  to  keep  out  the  king 
of  France,  and  king  James  too ;  whom,  by  the  way, 
I  have  not  heard  named  this  sessions;  whether 
out  of  fear,  discretion,  or  respect,  I  cannot  tell.  I 
conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  save  the  King  what  we 
can ;  and  then  let  us  proceed  to  give  him  what  we 
"are  able/' 

A  Speech  in  ParliametU  on  the  MU  for  disbanding  the 
army,  anno  1699. 

Mr,  Speaker, — 

"  I  hope  my  behaviour  in  this  House  has  put  me  above 
the  censure  of  one  who  would  obstruct  his  Majesty's 
affairs;  I  was  as  early  in  the  apprehensions  of  the 
power  of  France,  as  any  man :  I  never  stuck  at  money 
for  fleets,  armies,  alliances,  or  whatever  esLpences 
seemed  to  have  the  preservation  of  our  new-settled 
government  for  that  end.  I  am  still  of  the  same  mind ; 
but  that  was  war  and  this  is  peace  ;  and  if  I  shall  now 
differ  from  some  worthy  gentlemen  who  have  spoke 
before  me,  they  will  be  so  just  as  to  believe  it  is  not 
about  the  end  but  the  means  we  contend. 
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*'  Some  may  thiiik£ogland  cannot  be  safe  witiioat  a 
standing  army  of  30,000  men ;  and  will  tell  us  the 
King  of  France  has  200,000  in  pay,  disciplined  troops; 
that  all  our  neighbours  are  armed  in  another  manner 
than  they  were  wont  to  be ;  that  we  must  not  imagine 
we  can  defend  ourselves  with  our  ordinary  and  legal 
forces. 

**  All  this  is  very  material^  and  would  have  great 
wei^t  with  me  if  England  were  not  an  island,  acces- 
sible only  by  sea;  and  in  that  case,  not  till  they  have 
destroyed  our  navy,  which  is,  or  may  be  made  superior 
to  any  force  that  can  be  brought  against  us* 

'^  It  is  very  difficult  to  land  forces  in  an  enemy's 
country;  the  Spanish  armada  was  beaten  at  sea,  and 
never  set  foot  on  English  ground;  his  present  Ma- 
jesty with  all  the  navy  of  Holland  could  bring  over 
but  14,000  or  15,000  men,  and  that  so  publicly  thst^ 
nothing  but  an  infatuated  prince  would  have  permitted 
their  landing.  Our  attempts  upon  Brest  shew  us  that 
it  is  easy  with  a  small  force  to  prevent  an  assault  from 
fother  side  of  the  water.  As  we  are  capable  of  being 
attacked  in  several  places,  so  it  may  be  urged  as  reason 
for  several  troops  more  than  our  purposes  can  bear ; 
but  if  we  burthen  the  people  thus  far  in  peace,  it  may 
tempt  some  to  wish  for  war  again,  every  change  car- 
rying a  prospect  of  better  times,  and  none  can  make  it 
worse  than  a  standing  army,  of  any  number  of  men, 
will  at  present.  If  we  are  triie  to  ourselves,  10,000 
men  are  enough ;  and  if  not,  100,000  too  few^" 

The  works  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley  consist  of  a  variety 
of  short  poems  and  six  dramatic  pieces.  The  beat 
edition  is  that  of  1710  in  two  vols.  8vo. 
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l^hece  is  a  neatness  and  felicity  of  expression  in  some 
of  ihet  sitOTCer  pieces  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  which  have 
presenred  them  from  total  oblivion,  and  secured  him  a 
place  in  modern  collections.  Beyond  this,  nothing  can 
foe  said  in  favour  of  his  poetry.* 

Sedley's  dramatic  pieces  are  now  forgotten,  and  never 
appear  to  have  attained  any  great  degree  of  popularity ; 
^ose  which  we  have  seen  are  a  mixture  of  prose  and 
Yhyine^  the  serious  scenes  being  of  the  latter  kind.  The 
^'  Mulberry  Garden"  which  is  one  ef  the  best,  has  the 
following  neat  dedication. 

^'  To  her  Grace  the  Dutchess  ofRichnond  and  Lennox,f 
*'  Madam. — 

**  Tis  an  unquestioned  priviledge  we  autbors  have  of 
troubling  whomsoever  we  please  with  an  epistle  dedica- 
tory, as  we  call  it,  when  we  print  a  play ;  Kings  and 
Princes  have  never  been  able  to  exempt  either  them- 
selves or  their  favourites  from  our  persecution.  I  think 
your  Grace,  for  a  person  of  so  great  eminence,  beauty, 
indulgence  to  wit,  and  other  advantages  that  mark  you 
out  to  suffer  under  addresses  of  this  nature,  has  escaped 
very  well  hitherto ;  for  I  do  not  remember  your  name  made 
9  sanctuary  for  any  of  these  criminals :  but  Madarn^ 
your  time  is  come,  and  you  must  bear  it  patiently; — ail 
the  favour  I  can  shew  you,  is  that  of  a   good  execu* 

•^         '  II  IBIIII         111  I  ...  I  ■■      ■  I  tl        ■      iiJ       I I    I       ■        ll  II        ■-•■■■I       ■ 

*The  poetry  of  dir  Cbairles  Sedley  acquired  a  high  repaia- 
tlon  with  his  contemporaries  and  was  distiogoisbed  by  the 
Dnke  of  Bncktngbani  by  the  phrase  of  '<  SedUy^s  WUcheraft:* 
XiUigbora  remarks  that — <<he  studied  homao  nature,  and  was 
distitognished  for  the  art  of  making  himself  agreeable,  parti- 
colarly  to  the  ladies ;  for  the  verses  of  Lord  Rochester  begin* 
fimg  with  '^Sediey  has  that  prevailing  gentle  art,"  so  often 
^oted,  allude  not  to  his  writings,  but  to  his  personal  aJdress." 

tThis  was  the  famous  Miss  Stewart,  whose  adventures  form  so 
conspicQons  apartof  the  amusing  memoirs  of  Count  Grammout 
I 
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tioner,  which  is  not  to  prolong  your  pain.  You  fi^. 
Madam,  here  the  unhappiness  of  being  bom  in  our 
times,  in  which  to  that  virtue  and  perfection,  thtt 
Greeks  and  Romans  would  have  given  temples  and 
altars,  the  highest  thing  we  dare  dedicate,  is  a  play, 
or  some  such  trifle.  This  that  I  now  offer  to  your  Grace, 
you  were  so  kind  to  when  it  was  in  loose  sheets,  that 
by  degrees  you  have  trained  it  up  to  the  confidence  of 
appearing  in  print  before  you  :  and  I  hope  you  will  find 
it  no  hard  matter  to  pardon  a  presumption  you  have 
yourself  been  accessary  to,  especially  in  one  that  is 
entirely  Madam, 

Your  Grace's  devoted. 
And  obedient  Servant, 

€HARL£S  SEDLEY.' 

The  Play  itself  is  unintereslSng, — ^but  little  enlivened 
with  wit, — and  deficient  in  plot  abd  character;  but 
does  not  however  disgust  with  its  indelicacy  in  (he  same 
degree  with  some  other  contemporary  productions.— *• 
It  contains  the  following  Song,  which  is  one  of  this 
author's  b^t,  and  has  been  very  strangely  attributed  of 
late  years  to  Duncan  Forbes,  of  CuHoden,*  set  to 
Scotch  music  in  consequence,  and  published  in  more 
than  one  collection  of  the  national  airs  of  that  country. 

*  See  the  memoir  of  DtiDcan  Forbes,  forming  the  <*  Intro- 
ilactioo  to  the  Cnllodeo  Papers,"  page  1 1.  The  song  is  printed 
in  this  place,  and  the  editor  does  not  spare  to  avsert  that  it 
was  written  b>  Forbes  in  honcnr  of  the  lady  he  afterwards 
married  ;  4ie  even  professes,  upon  the  testimony  of  a  living 
witness,  to  point  out  the  very  "  grey  rock  in  the  wood,"  where 
the  poet  caught  his  inspiration.  This  is  tpo  bad.  The  gallant 
Scotchman,  certainly  is  not  thefiritt  lover  militant  whoh^s  bop> 
rowed  artillery  from  more  accomplished  combatants,  to  batter 
and  assa  alt  the  fortress  of  a  lady'«  heart,  bot  generally  snch 
weapons  of  oiSence — ^the  immediate  purpose  of  the  loan,  accom- 
jpUshed— have  in  due  time  been  returned  to  their  lawful  owners 
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Ah|  Cbloris  I  ihat  I  now  could  sit, 

As  ttnconcera'd  as  when 
Your  infant  beauties  could  beget 

No  pleasure  nor  no  pain  I 

When  I  the  dawn  us'd  to  admire. 

And  prais'd  the  coming  day; 
I  little  thought  the  growing  fire 

Must  take  my  rest  away. 

Your  charms  in  harmless  childhood  lay, 

like  metals  in  the  mine, 
Age  from  no  face  took  more' away,         '* 

Than  youth  concealed  in  thine,  i  .   / 

But  as  your  charms  insensibly 

To  their  perfection  prest. 
Fond  love  as  unperceiv'd  did  fly, 

And  In  my  bosom  rest. 

My  passion  with  your  beauty  grew, 
/    And  Cupid  at  my  heart. 
Still  as  his  mother  fayonr'd  you. 
Threw  a  new  flaming  dart. 

Id  the  present  instance  it  is  oar  business  as  cnrators  of  the 
fame  of  Kentish  poets,  to  see  justice  done  to  the  gay  Baronet 
of  Aylesford,  who  may  well  enough  complain  with  the  Man- 
taan  bard. 

**  Hm  ego  vergieuUufed;  imIU  alter  honores  ! 
We  here  then  assert,  deny  it  who  can,  Scotchman  or  other, 
that  the  song,  which  we  have  copied  verbatim  above,  may  be 
foondatpage  38  of  the  qnarto  edition  of  the  '<Molberry- 
Garden,"  a  comedy  by  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  printed  in  1688. 
We  have  retained  the  whole  ;  Duncan  Forbes  threw  oat  the 
two  last  stanzas,  in  doing  which  he  shewed  good  taste,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  petty  larceny.  It  is  probable  that  the 
enamoured  Caledonian  felt  disposed  to  try  the  efficacy  of 
**  Sedleif*s  wUcheraft^**  as  it  was  called  by  his  contemporaries, 
having  heard  of  its  ancommon  powers  over  the  female  heart. 
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Each  gloried  in  their  wantoD  part ; 

To  make  a  lorer  he 
Employed  the  utmost  of  his  art  ; 

To  make  a  beauty  she. 

Though  novr  I  slowlj  bend  to  loye^ 

Uncertain  of  my  ^e. 
If  your  fair  self  my  chains  approve^ 

I  shall  my  i&eedom  hate. 

Lovers,  like  dying  men,  may  wbD 

At  first  disordered  be. 
Since  none  aiiye  can  truly  tell 

What  fortune  they  must  see. 

FRpM   HIS   MISCELLANEOUS   POJBMS. 

SONG. 

Not  Celia,  that  I  juster  am 

Or  better  than  the  rest, 
For  I  would  change  each  hour  like  them. 

Were  not  my  heart  at  lest. 

But  I  am  ty'd  to  very  thee. 

By  every  thought  I  have. 
Thy  faco  I  only  care  to  see, 

Thy  heart  I  only  crave. 

All  that  in  woman  is  ador'd. 

In  thy  dear  self  I  find. 
For  the  whole  sex  can  but  afford,^ 

The  handsome  and  the  kind. 

Why  then  should  I  seek  farther  store^ 

And  still  make  love  anew ; 
When  change  itself  can  give  no  more, 
Tis  easyto  be  true. 
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To  Cloris. 

Cloris>  I  cannot  say  your  eyes 
Did  my  unwary  heart  surprise ; 
Nor  will  1  swear  it  was  your  face. 
Your  shape ^  or  any  nameless  gprace : 
for  you  are  so  entirely  fair. 
To  love  a  part  injustice  were  ; 
No  drowning  man  can  know  which  drop. 
Of  water  his  last  breath  did  stop : 
So  when  the  stars  in  heaven  appear. 
And  join  to  make  the  night  look  clear ; 
The  light  we  no  one's  bounty  call» 
But  the  obliging  gift  of  all. 
He  that  does  lips  or  hands  adore , 
Deserves  them  only,  and  no  more; 
But  I  love  all  and  every  part. 
And  nodiing  less  can  ease  my  heart. 
Cupid,  that  lover,  weakly  strikes, 
Who  can  express  what  'tis  he  likes. 

Indifference  exctued. 

Love,  when  'tis  true,  needs  not  die  aid 
Of  sighs  nor  oaths  to  make  it  known ; 

And,  to  convince  the  cruel'st  maid. 
Lovers  should  use  their  love  alone : 

Into  their  very  looks  'twill  steal; 

And  he  that  most  would  hide  his  flame, 
Does  in  that  case  his  pam  reveal^ 

Silence  itself  can  love  proclum. 
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This,  my  Aurelia,  made  me  shun 
The  paths  that  common  lovers  tread ; 

Whose  guilty  passiorai  arc  begun 
Not  in  their  heart,  but  in  their  head. 

I  could  uot  sigh,  and  with  crossed  arms 
Accuse  your  rigour  and  my  fate. 

Nor  tax  your  beauty  witl)  such  charms 
As  men  adore  and  women  hate : 

But  careless  Hv'd,  and  withovt  art. 
Knowing  my  love  you  most  have  spy'd  ; 

And  thinking  it  a  foolish  part. 
To  set  to  shew,  what  none  can  hide. 

SONG. 

Love  still  has  something  of  the  sea, 
Trom  whence  his  mother  rose; 

No  time  his  slaves  from  doubt  can  free^ 
Nor  give  Aeur  thoughts  repose : 

They  are  becalm'd  in  clearest  days. 

And  in  rough  wealber  tost ; 
They  wither  under  cold  delays. 

Or  are  in  tempests  lost. 

One  while  they  seem  to  touch  the  port, 

Then  straight  into  the  main, 
Some  angry  wind  in  cruel  sport 

The  vessel  drives  again. 

At  first  disdain  and  pride  they  fear. 
Which  if  they  chance  to  'scape. 

Rivals  and  falsehood  soon  appear 
In  a  more  dreadful  shape. 
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By  such  degrees  to  joy  they  come. 

And  are  so  long  withstood. 
So  slowly  they  receive  the  svm. 

It  hardly  does  them  good. 

^fis  cruel  to  prolong  a  pain ; 

And  to  defer  a  joy. 
Believe  me,  gentle  Celemene, 

Offends  the  winged  boy. 

An  hundred  thousand  oaths  your  fears 

Perhaps  would  not  remove; 
And  if  I  gaz'd  a  thousand  years 

I  could  no  deeper  love. 

The  SokKer^s  Catch. 

Room/ boys,  room;  room.,  boys,  room; 

For  from  Ireland  we  come ; 
We  have  maul'd  the  original  Tories ; 

We  have  baffled  the  league,  * 

Between  Monsieur  and  Teague,, 
And  eclips'd  the  grand  Lewis  his  glories^ 

They  all  fly  in  the  field. 

Their  best  garrisons  yield. 
They  stand  trembling  while  we  take  their  passes ; 

Our  brave  King  at  our  head. 

We  fear  no  steel  nor  lead. 
But  laugli  at  their  beads  and  their  massest 
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If  some  blood  we  have  spilt. 

To  compound  for  the  guilty 
In  love's  camp  we  will  do  double  duty. 

Mankind  we'll  repair. 

With  the  leave  of  the  fair, 
^nd  pay  our  arrears  to  trne  beauty. 

The  next  summer  for  France, 

We  will  boldly  advance. 
Our  noble  redeemer  shall  lead  us ; 

We  will  break  the  slaves*  chains. 

And  drink  off  their  champains, 
To  the  health  of  that  hero  tliat  freed  us» 

He  hates  Lewis  le  Grand, 

like  a  true  Englishman, 
And  ne'er  will  consent  to  a  treaty^ 

Till  each  neighbouring  drown 

Have  whafs  justly  their  own. 
And  the  French  strike  sail  when  they  meet  ye. 

Since  Elizabeth's  reign, 

Ko  protestant  Queen 
We  have  had,  but  the  present  God  bless  her; 

Since  our  Edward  the  fourth. 

No  brave  prince  of  such  worth. 

But  William  his  valiant  successor. 

__-  '  "* 

With  a  Queen  ao  devout. 

And  a  people  so^stoat, 
A  parliament  that  will  supply  -emi, 

A  cau^e  that  is  right. 

And  a  King  that  will  fight,. 
Our  enemies  all  we  defie  'em% 
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SONG. 

Who  would  not  gaid  away  Ids  heart 

On  Mariana's  eyes» 
Did  not  her  high  and  just  disdain 

The  bold  delight  chastise  f 

Mirth  and  joy  she  spreads  aroand> 

like  the  sun's  cheerful  light^ 
When  his  returning  beams  destroy 
The  empire  of  the  night. 

Her  beauty  with  amazement  strikes^ 

If  with  no  more^  the  old  : 
Her  virtue  tempers  with  despair 

The  youthful  and  the  bold. 

Her  goodness  so  disarms  her  wit 

Of  the  offensive  part; 
TVhilst  others  only  charm  the  ear, 

She  steals  the  very  heart. 

Let  us  no  more  defame  the  fair. 

But  learn  to  praise  again; 
Bright  Mariana's  worth  demands 

A  new  aad  nobler  strain. 

So,  to  the  feathered  kind,  the  spring 

Restores  their  wonted  voice ; 
On  every  bough  they  sit  and  sing. 

And  court  their  new-made  choice. 
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SONG. 

Hears  not  my  Phillis,  how  the  birdf- 
llieir  featherM  mates  salate? 

They  tell  their  passion  in  their  words  ;* 
Must  I  alone  be  mute  ? — 

PhilliSy  withoiti  frown  or  imik, 

Sai  and  knotted  aU  the  whiUe. 

The  god  of  love  in  thy  bright  eyes 
Does-  like  a  tyrant  reign ; 

But  in  thy  heart  a  child  he  lies. 
Without  hb  dart  or  flame* 

Phillb,  wUhottt,  8;c. 

So  many  months  in  silence  pas(^ 

And  yet  in  raging  love. 
Might  well  deserve  one  word  at  last,. 

My  passion  should  approve. 
I%illis,  without,  Sfc. 

Must  then  your  fiuthless  swain  exfnre. 
And  tkot  one  look  obtain, 

Which  he,  to  soothe  his  fond  desire^ 
Might  pleasingly  explain  T 

Pbillis,  wUhottt,  ^. 

Out  of  Zycophron* 

What  shall  become  of  man  so  wise, 

When  he  dies? 

None  can  tell 
Whether  he  goes  to  heaven  or  hdlj 
Or  after  a  few  moments  dear, 

He  disappear. 

And  at  last, 
Perish  entirely  Uke  a  b^ast : 
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But  women,  wine,  and  mirth  we  know, 
Are  all  the  joys  he  has  below : 
Let  us  then  ply  those  joys  we  hare, 
"ms  yain  to  think  beyond  the  grave.; 
Out  of  our  reach  the  Gods  have  laid 

Of  time  to  come  th'  event. 
And  laugh  to  see  the  fools  afraid, 

Of  what  the  knaves  invent. 

SONG. 

See  Hymen  comes;  how  his  torch  blaxes  ? 

Iiooser  loves)  how  dim  they  bum ; 
No  pleasures  equal  chaste  embraces. 

When  we  love  for  love  return. 

When  fortune  makes  the  match  he  rages, 

And  forsakes  th'  unequal  pair; 
But  when  love  two  hearts  engages. 

Hie  kind  God  is  ever  there. 

Kegard  not  then  high  blood,  nor  riches; 

You  that  would  his  blessings  have. 
Let  untaught  love  guide  all  your  wbhes. 

Hymen  should  be  Cupid's  slave. 

Young  virgins  that  yet  bear  your  passions, 

Coldly  as  the  flint  its  fire. 
Offer  to  Hymen  your  devotions. 

He  will  warm  you  with  desire. 

Young  men,  no  more  neglect  your  duty, 

To  the  god  of  nuptial  vows : 
Pay  your  long  arrears  to  beauty, 

As  his  chaster  law  allows. 
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O'er  the  desert,  cross  the  meadowsy 

Hunters  blew  the  merry  horn  ; 
Phoebus  chasM  the  flying  shadows  ; 
Echo,  she  reply'd,  in  scorn  ; 
Still  adoring^ 
And  deploring. 
Why  must  Thirsis  lose  his  life  ? 

Biyers  murmur'd  from  their  fountains. 

Acorns  dropping  from  tibe  oaks, 
Fawns  came  trippii^  o'er  the  mountaiiis> 
Fishes  bit  the  naked  hooks; 
Still  admiring, 
And  desiring; 
When  shall  Phillis  be  a  wife. 


FROM  HIS  EPIGRAMS,  OR  COURT  CHARACTERS, 
To  Maximjsa. 

Ovid,  who  bid  the  ladies  laugh, 

Spoke  only  to  the  young  and  fair ; 
For  thee  his  council  were  not  safe. 

Who  of  sound  teeth  hast  scarce  a  pair; 
If  thou  thy  glass,  or  me  believe. 

Shun  mirth,  as  foptings  do  the  wind : 
At  Durjfy's  farce  affect  to  grieye; 

And  let  thy  eyes  alone  be  kind. 

Speak  not,  though  'twere  to  give  consent; 

For  he  that  sees  those  rotten  bones. 
Will  dread  their  monumental  scent^ 

And  fly  tihy  sighs  like  dying  groans; 
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If  tlioa  art  wise)  see  dismal  plays. 

And  to  sad  stories  lead  thy  ear ; 
With  the  afflicted  spend  thy  days. 

And  laugh  not  above  once  a  year. 

To  NiMUs. 

How  dhall  we  please  (his  age  t — If  in  a  song 
We  put  above  six  lines,  they  count  it  long; 
If  we  contract  it  to  an  epigram, 
As  deep  the  dwarfish  poetry  they  damn  I 
If  we  write  plays,  few  see  above  an  act,       . 
And  those  lewd  masks,  or  noisy  fops  distract  :^- 
Let  us  write  satire  then,  and  at  bur  ease 
Vex  th'  Ql-naturM  fools  we  cannot  please  1 

To  CULSSICUB. 

When  thott  ait  ask'd  to  sup  abroad, 

Thon  swear*st  thou  hast  but  newly  din^d; 
That  eating  late  does  overload 

The  stomach,  and  oppress  the  mind ; 
But  if  Apicius  make  a  treat. 

Hie  slend'rest  summons  thou  obey'sti 
No  child  is  greedier  of  the  teat. 

Than  thou  art  of  the  bounteous  feast; 
There  thou  wilt  drink  till  every  star 

Be  swallow 'd  by  the  rising  sun  : 
Such  charms  hath  wine  we  pay  not  for^ 

And  mirth,  at  others'  charge  begun. 
Who  shuns  his  club,  yet  flies  to  every  treat,. 
Does  not  a  supper,  but  a  reckoning  hate. 
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To  SSXTUS. 

What  business,  or  what  hope  brings  thee  to  (own, 

Who  can^st  not  pimp,  nor  cheat,  nor  swear,  nor  lye  ? 
This  place  wilt  nourish  no  such  idle  drone; 

Hence,  in  remoter  parts  thy  fortune  try. 
Sut  thou  hast  courage,  honesty,  and  wit, 

And  one,  or  all  these  three,  will  give  thee  bread : 
The  malice  of  this  town  thou  know'st  not  yet ; 

Wit  is  a  good  diversion,  but  base  trade ; 
Cowards  will,  for  thy  courage,  call  thee  bully. 

Till  all,  like  Thraso's,  thy  acquaintance  shun ; 
Kogues  call  thee  for  thy  honesty,  a  cully  I 

Yet  this  is  all  thou  hast  to  live  upon : 
Friend  three  such  virtues,  Audley  bad  undone; 
Be  wise,  and  e'er  thou'rt  in  a -jail,  be  gone : 
Of  all  that  starving  crew  we  saw  to  day. 
None  but  has  kilFd  his  man,— or  writ  his  play! 

To  ScjsrA. 
If  Scaeva  for  mK>re  friends  thou  care, 

Whicii  thy  great  merit  cannot  want-; 
For  me  an  humble  place  prepare. 

That  1  am  new,  make  no  complaint ; 
Thy  dearest  friends  were  strangers  once  like  me. 
Like  them,  in  time,  I  an  old  friend  may  be. 
If  thou  no  want  of  friendly  virtues  see. 

To  Sebtorius, 
If  thou  dost  want  a  horse,  thou  buy'st  a  score. 

Or  if  a  piece  of  \^ine,  thou'It  have^L  tun ; 
Swords,  belts,  or  hats,  does  any  che?it  bring  o'er; 

At  his  own  rate  thou  wilt  have  all  or  none. 
WhiFst  out  of  wantonness  thou  buy'st  so  fast. 
Out  of  mere  want  thou  wilt  sell  all  at  last. 


Leave  off  thy  piunt,  perfames,  and  youthful  dress^ 
And  nature's  failing  honestly  confess  ; 
Double  we  see  those  faults  which  art  would  mend. 
Plain  downright  ugliness  would  less  offend ! 

To  CANIDIU8. 

Thou  strut'st  as  if  thou  wert  the  only  lord ; 

When  we  all  know  of  such  there  is  a  house, 
IVhere  I  might  sit,  cou'd  X  the  price  affmrd^ 

And  Child  has  now  three  earldoms  out  at  use. 
High  expectation  does  attend  good  seed. 
Yet  none  will  buy  a  known  jade  for  his  breed ; 
Boast  not  too  much  thy  mighty  pedigvee^ 
Wore  they  aliye  tiiey'd  be  ashamed  of  thee. 

To  Fjlafjus. 

Thou  quibl'st  well,  hast  craft  and  industry, 

Tlatt'rest  great  men,  laugh'st  at  their  enemit9, 
Rally'st  the  absent,  art  a  pretty  spy, 

Yet  for  all  this  in  court  thou  dost  not  rise  ; 
Thou  play'st  thy  court-game  booty :  Tm  afraid 
Th'ast  promis'd  marriage,  when  thy  fortune's  made, 
And  so  thou  dar'st  not  thrive  upon  thy  trade. 

To  Thraso. 

Whil'st  thou  sif  st  drinking  up  thy  loyalty. 
And  rayl'st  at  laws,  thou  dost  not  understand, 

Ador'st  the  ministers,  who  know  not  thee, 
Sell'st  thy  long  freedom  for  a  short  command. 

The  power  thou  aim'st  at«  if  o'er  thee  one  have. 

In  a  rich  coat  th'art  but  a  ranting  slave. 
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On  Coacvs. 
Ckncui,  Aou  say iBt  my  epigrams  are  long  p- 

I'd  take  thy  judgment  on  a  pot  of  ale : 
So  thou  may'st  say  the  elephant's  too  strong, 

A  dwarf  too  short,  the  pyramid  too  tall; 
Things  are  not  long,  where  we  can  nothing  spare; 
But,  Coseust  eren  thy  disticks  tedious  are. 

To  Maxim  ua. 
Would'st  thou  be  free  7  I  fear  thou  art  in  jest--- 

But  if  thou  would'st,  this  is  the  only  way ; — 
Be  no  man*s  tavern,  nor  domestic  guest ; 

Drink  wholesome  wine,  which  thy  own  servants 
draw; 
Of  knavish  Curio  scorn  the  ill -got  plate. 

The  numerous  servants,  and  the  cringing  throng; 
With  a  few  friends  on  fewer  dishes  eat. 

And  let  thy  clothes,  like  mine,  be  plain  and  strongs 
Such  friendships  make  as  thou  may'st  keep  with  ease. 

Great  men  expect  what  good  men  hate  to  pay ; 
Be  never  thou  thyself  in  pain  to  please. 

But  leave  to  fools  and  knaves,  th'  uncertain  prey. 
Let  thy  expence  with  thy  estate  keep  pace; 

Meddle  with  no  man's  business;  scarce  thy  own ; 
Contented  pay  for  a  plebeian  face. 

And  leave  vain  fops  the  beauties  of  the  town. 
If  to  this  pitch  of  virtue  thou  can'st  bring 
Thy  mind,  thou'rt  freer  than  the  Persian  king. 

To  MiLO, 
One  month  a  lawyer,  thou  the  next  wilt  be 

A  grave  physician,  and  the  third  a  priest ; 
Chuse  quickly  one  profession  of  the  three. 

Married  to  her,  thou  yet  may'st  court  the  rest. 
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Whilst  thou  stand'st  doubting,  Bradbury  has  got 
Five  thousand  pounds  and  Conquest  as  much  more ; 

W         is  made  B— ,  firom  a  drunken  sot :  * 
Leap  in^  and  stand  not  shiv "ring  on  the  shore ; 

On  any  one  amiss  thou  can'st  not  fall, 

Thou'it  end  in  nothing,  if  thou  grasp'st  at  all. 

•  On  SsxTcrs. 

When  I  had  purchased  a  fresh  horse  or  coat. 

For  which  I  knew  not  how  to  pay, 
Sextus,  that  wretched  covetous  old  sot. 

My  ancient  friend,  as  he  will  say ; 
Lest  I  should  borrow  of  him,  took  great  care,    ~ 

And  mutter'd  to  himself  aloud, 
So  as  he.  knew  1  could  not  chuse  but  hear. 

How  much  he  to  Seoundus  ow'd. 
And  twice  as  much  he  paid  for  interest, 
Nor  had  one  farthing  in  his  trusty  chest ; 
If  I  had  ask'd,  I  knew  he  would  not  lend  ;-«— 
Tis  new  before  hand  to  deny  a  friend. 

We  have  copied  largely  from  these  epigrams,  which 
have  been  overlooked  by  former  collectors,  not  only  oa 
account  of  their  exhibiting  the  talent  of  wit, .  for  which 
Sedley  was  celebrated  in  his  day,  to  som8  advantage  ;* 
but  also  as  they  display  the  character  and  manners  of 
that  age,  being  doubtless,  portraits  drawn  from  the 
life. 


*Wai  this  meant  for  Seth  Ward,  Bishop  saccessively  of 
Exeter  and  SalUbary  ?  He  was  a  fellow  collegian  with  Sedley 
at  Oxford. 

t "  Sedley,"  says  Bnrnet  **  had  a  more  sudden  and  copfoiis 
wit,  which  furnished  a  perpetual  ran  of  discourse ;  but  he  waiL 
not  10  correct  as  Lord  Dorset,  nor  so  sparkling  as  Lord  Roches* 
ter.'^— Hbtory  of  his  o«tt  Tunes,  vol.  1  p«  972. 


APHRA   BEHN. 


Born  about  1640. — Died  1€89. 


Benuty  may  fade ^'^hnt  ettrloMing  verse 
Exempts  the  better  portion  from  the  hearse* 
The  matchless  wit  and  fancy  of  the  fair  ^ 
Which  mores  our  envy  and  our  son's  despair^ 
Long  shall  tl^ey  live  a  monument  to  her  fame, 
And  to  eternity  extend  her  name  ; 
While  aftertimes  deservedly  approve         * 
The  choieest  object  of  this  age* 9  love. 
For  when  they  readf  guessing  how  far  she  charm'd, 
With  that  bright  body  with  such  wit  inform*d  ; 
They  wiU  give  heed  and  credit  to  our  verse^ 
When  we  the  wonders  of  her  face  rehearse. 

(J,  Cooper.) 


Aphra  Behn  was  bora  at  Canterbury^  in  what  year  is 
uncertain.  Her  father's  name  was  Johnson ;  he  was  a 
gentleman  of  good  family^  and  patronL^edby  Lord  Wil-  . 
longfaby,  to  whom  he  was  related*  This  nobleman 
procured  for  him  the  appointment  of  Goveraor  of  Suri- 
nam, and  the  West  India  Islands,  but  he  died  on  his 
passage ;  his  family,  however,  among  which  was  our 
.  poetess  then  very  young,  lEtrrived  in  safety,  settled  at 
Sttrinam,  and  oontinued  to  reside  there  sereral  years. " 
'  During  her  residence  at  Surinam,  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  American  prince^ 
pL'oonoko,  of  which  on  her  return  she  availed  herself 
la  the  composition  of  a  tale  which  bears  his  name,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  of  her  literary  productions ;  it  liad 
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also  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  Southern, 
the  dramatic  writer,  and  constitutes  the  foundation  of 
the  most  pathetic  tragedy  in  the  English  ktaguage. 

Aphra  Johnson  returned  to  England  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  beauty,   and  soon  afterwards  married  Mr. 
Behn,  a  London  merchant  of  Dutch  extraction*  What 
time  sha  continued  a  wife  is   uncertain,    probably  not 
long;  her  marriage,  however,  gave  her  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  with  advantage  at  the  gay  court  of  Charles 
the  Second,  where  she  soon  became  an  object  of  at- 
traction, having  all  the  personal  and  mental  qualifica- 
tions requisite  to  make  a  figure  on  such  a  theatre.     It 
was  the  custom  of  that  age,  a  custom  which  with  cha- 
racteristic propriety  had  its  origin  in  France,  to  employ 
accomplished  women  for  the  purposes  of  political  in- 
trigue and  information,  and  Mrs.  Behn,  then  probably 
a  widow,  was  chosen  as  a  fit  ag^nt  to  reside  in  Flan- 
ders during  the  war  with  Holland.     She  selected  An- 
twerp for  the  place  of  her  residence,  where  she  seems 
to  haye  led. a  life  of  gaiety  and  dissipation.     By  nieans 
of  one  of  her  suitors,  of  the  name  of  Vander  Albert, 
she  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  design  formed  by  the 
Dutch  to  surprise  London  ia  1661 ,  and  communicated 
the  information  in  due  course  to  the  government  by  which 
she  w^s  employed.    But  she  obtained  no  credit  from 
her  employers ;  the  attempt  was  made,  and  as  is  well 
known  with  partial  succpss.     Disgusted  with  this  want 
of  confidence  in  her  veracity,  Mrs.  Behn  threw  up  her 
employment  as  a  state-agent,  and  continued  some  time 
longer  at  Antwerp  as  a  private  individual.     Her  ad- 
ventures during  this  peric^d  are  related  at  fa^omelengtli in 
the  ivarrative  of  her  life,  and  are  sufficiently  amu8tog» 
\fiU  too  long  for  insertion  in  thici  pli^ee. 
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She  returned  to'  London  under  an  engagement  of 
marriage  with  Yander  Albert,  which  was  prevented  by 
his  dieath. .  From  this  time,  the  remainder  of  her  lifo 
was  deroted  ^x>  pleasure  and  the  muse.  She  assumed 
or  obtained  the  poetic  name  of  Astrea,  wrote  ptay^jt 
novels,  and  poems,  and  lived  on  familiar  terms  with 
Dryden,  Southern,  Congreve,  Creech,  and  all  the  wits 
and  gallants  of  the  age. 

Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  died  after  a  long  illness,  April  the 
16th,  1689,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloister  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  the  following  inscription  ijs  de^ 
voted  to  her  memory : — 

Here  lies  a  proof  that  wit  can  never  bj» 
Defence  enough  against  mortality. 
Greit  poetess, — ^Ob !  thy  stopendoas  lays. 
The  world  admires,  and  the  mnses  praise. 

Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  was  in  her  person  a  handsome 
braaetle.  Of  he.-  private  character  the  following  account 
IB  given  by  one  of  her  own  sex,  who  published  a  nar^ 
rative  of  her  life,  prefixed  to  one  of  the  editions  of  her 
novels : — **  She  was  of  a  generous  humane  disposition^ 
something  passionate,  very  serviceable  to  her  friends  in 
all  that  was  in  her  power,  and  could  sooner  foqpve  an 
injury  than  do  one :  she  had  wit,  humour,  good  nature, 
and  judgment :  she  was  mistress  of  all  the  pleasing  arts- 
of  conversation  :  she  was  a  woman  of  sense,  and  con- 
sequently  a  lover  of  pleasure.  For  my  own  part  £ 
knew  her  intimately,  and  never  saw  ought  unbecoming 
tlie  just  modesty  of  our  sex ;  though  more  gay  and  free 
than  the  folly  of  the  precise  will  allow." 

TVe  may  be  excused  from  entering  largely  into  the 
charactes  of  this  lady's  literary  productions,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  foigotten,  and  the  memory  of  them 
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should  not  be  revived.  The  monstrouft  depravity  of  tbe 
age  of  Charles  the  Second  was  never  more  lamentably 
exhibited  than  in  the  conduct  of  this  female  author. 
Talents  which  might  have  adorned  her  s^  andooontryf 
have  become  a  scandal,  to  the  one  and  a  disgrace  to 
Ifae  other,  from  the  prevalence  of  corrupt  manners,  and 
the  influence  of  vicioui^  example.  She  was  a  voluptuary ; 
a  true  discip}e  of  Epicurus,  of  whose  opinions  perhaps 
she  knew  nothing ;  the  deity  she  worshipped  was  the 

£neadam  genetrix,  hominam  dif  omqae  voloptas 
Alma  Venos. 

One  master  pieission  pervaded  her  whole  soul,  under 
the  influence  of  which  she  exclaims. 

Eternal  powers !  if  e'er  I  sing  of  loye, 
And  the  delightful  song  immortal  prove. 
To  please  my  wandering  ghost  when  I  am  dead, 
Let  none  but  lovers  the  soft  story  read; 
Praise  from  the  wise  and  brave  I'll  not  implore^ 
listen  ye  lovers  all,  I  ask  no  more  I 

Of  such  '' perilous  stuff"  however,  are  genuine  poets 
made ;  happy  for  them  when  the  firm  hand  of  judg- 
ment restrains  the  too  rapid  course  of  enthusiasm;  when 
sound  discre:ion  regulates  the  flights  of  imaginatioa; 
and  a  fit  sense  of  decorum  and  propriety  aflixes  bounds 
to  the  expression  of  ardent  feeling.  Poor  Astrea  had 
the  true  poetic  temperament,  she  wanted  all  the  tesU 
She  was  born  an  age  too  soon ;  had  she  lived  in  the 
present  time  she  would  have  been  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  muse's  galaxy. 
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THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 
I. 

JdhM  figel— ^6B  every  puriiBg  slreMi 

IUmi  andiitarlMd  and  clear, 
'  WbeR  no  eeero'd  ehepherds  on  theic  banks  were  Mcn, 
i    Toit«r'4  by  lore,  by  jealousy,  or  fear:-— 
'Ifhen.  an  eternal  sprini^  drest  every  bougfa. 

And  blossoms  fell  by  new  ones  dispossest. 
These  their  kind  shade  affording  all  belov^. 

And  those  abed  where  all  below  might  rest. 
The  groves  appear'd  all  drest  with  wreaths  of  flowers. 
And  freim  their  leaves  dropt  aromatic  showers^ 
Whose  fragract  heads  in  mystic  twines  above 

Exchanged  theii^  sweets,  and  mix'd  with  thousand 
kbtses. 
As  if  the  willing  bcuicfaes  strove 
To  beautify  and  shade  the  grove, 
Where  the  young  wanton  gods  of  bve 

Oflfar  their  noblest  saeiifice  of  blisses. 

ii. 

Cain  was  the  air,  no  winds  blew  fierce  and  loud. 
The  sky  was  dailcen'd  by  no  sullen  cloud. 
But  all  the  heavens  laugh*d  widi  continual  light. 
And  scatter*d  round  their  rays  serenely  bright* 
No  murmurs  fill'd  the  ear 

But  what  the  streams  and  rivers  puri'd, 
^   When  silver  waves  o'er  shining  pebbles  curl'd ; 
Or  when  young  zephyrs  fann'd  the  gentle  breeze, 
Gathering  fresh  sweets  from  balmy  flowers  and  trees. 
Then  bore  them  on  their'wings  to  perfume  all  the  air: 
While  to  their  soft  and  tender  play, 
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The  gay-pium'd  natives  of  the  abades 
tJnwearied  sing  till  love  iDvade»y 
Then  bill,  then  sing  again;  whSe  love  andmieib^flMlia. 
the  day. 

III.  . 

The  stubborn  plough  bad  then 

Made  no  rude  rapes  upon  the  virgin  eBXfUk, 

Tfho  yielded  of  her  o^n  accord  her  pfenfeoiis  t»irth. 

Without  the  aid  of  men; 

As  if  within  her-teeming  womb. 
All  nature  and  all  sexes  lay, 
Whence  new  creations  every  day 

Into  the  happy  world  did  come : 

The  roses  filled  with  morning  dew. 
Bent  down  their  loaded  heads, 
To  adorn  the  careless  shepherd'is  grassy  Beds  i 

While  still  new  opening  buds  each  moment  grev^ 

And  as  these  withered  drest  his  shaded  couch  anew";. 

Beneath  whose  boughs  the  snakes  securefy  dwelt; 

IN'ot  doing  harm,  nor  harm  from  others  felt; 

With  whom  the  nymphs  did  innocentty  play, 

No  spiteAil  venom  in  the  wantons  lay. 

But  to  the  touch  were  soft,  and  to  the  sight  were  gay. 

IV.  , 

Then  no  rough  sound  of  war's  alarms. 

Had  tanght  the  world  the  needless  use  of  arms : 

Monarchs  were  uncreated  then. 

Those  arbitrary  rulers  over  men ; 

Kings  that  made  laws  first  broke  them,  and  the  gOds] 

By  teaching  us  religion  first,  first  set  the  world  at  odds. 

Till  then  ambition  was  not  known 

That  poison  to  content^  bane  to  repose ; 
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Each  swain  was  lord  o'er  his  own  wiU  alon^^ 

His  innocence  religion  was»  and  laws^ 
Kor  needed  any  troublesome  defence 
Against  his  neighbour's  insolence. 
Tlocksy  herds,  and  every  necessary  good 
Which  bounteous  nature  had  designed  for  food. 
Whose  kind  increase  o'erspread  the  meads  and  plains^ 
Was  then  a  common  sacrifice  to  all  the  agreeing  swains. 

V. 

Right  and  property  were  wprd.s  since  made. 

When  power  taught  mankind  to  invade ; 

When  pride  and  avarice  became  a  trade 

Carried  on  by  discord,  noise  and  wars. 

For  which  they  barter'd  wounds  and  scars^ 

And  to  iuhance  the  merchandise  miscall'd  it  fame ;. 
And  rapes,  invasions,  tyrannies, 

Was  gaining  of  a  glorious  name, 
Stiling  their  savage  slaughters,  victories ; 

Hcmour,  the  error  and  the  cheat 

Of  the  ill-natur'd  busy  great, 

Nonsense  invented  by  the  prond 

Fond  idol  of  the  slavish  croud. 

Thou  wert  not  known  in  those  blest  days ! 

Thy  poison  was  not  mixt  with  their  unbounded  joys! 

Then  it  was  glory  to  pursue  delight 

And  that  was  lawful  all  that  pleasure  did  invite : 

Then  'twas  the  amorous  world  ei\joy'd  its  reign^ 

And  tyrant  honour  strove  f  usurp  in  vain. 

VL 

■I 
The  flow'iy  meads  the  rivers  and  the  groves 

Were  filled  with  Httle  gay-wing'd  loves, 
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Hiat  ever  smfledaiid  danced  and  play'd 

And  now  the  woods,  and  now  the  streams  invade. 

And  where  they  came  all  things  were  gay  and  glad : 

When  in  the  myrtle  groves  the  lovers  sat 

Opprest  with  a  too  fervent  heat, 
A  thousand  Cupids  fann'd  their  wings  aloft. 
And  through  the  boughs  the  yielding  air  did  waft; 
Whose  parting  leaves  discovered  all  below. 

And  every  god  his  own  soft  power  admired. 
And  smiled,  and  frowned,  and  sometimes  bent  his  bow. 

llie  swift  paced  hotnrs  of  life  soon  steal  away, 
Stint  not  ye  Gods  our  short-li v'd  joy ! 

The  sprina^  decays,  but  when  the  winter's  gone, 

The  trees  and  flowers  anew  come  on ; 
The  sun  may  set,  but  when  the  night  is  fled. 

And  gloomy  daricness  does  retire. 
He  rises  from  his  wat'ry  bed. 

All  glorious,  gay,  aH  drest  in  amoroas  fire ! 
.Bat  Silvia,  when  your  beauties  fade. 

When  the  fresh  roses  on  your  cheek  shall  die,— 
Like  flowers  that  wither  in  Uie  shade, — 

Eternally  they  will  forgotten  lie ! 
And  no  kind  spring  its  sweetness  will  supply 
When  snow  shall  on  those  lovely  tresses  lie ! 

When  your  fair  eyes  no  more  shall  give  us  pain. 

But  shoot  their  pointless  darts  in  vain. 
What  will  your  duller  honour  signify  ? 
Go  boast  it  then  !  and  see  what  numerous  store 
Of  lovers  will  your  ruin'd  shrine  adore  I 
Then  let  us,  Silvia,  yet  be  wise. 
And  the  gay  hasty  minutes  prize; 
Our  sun  and  spring  receive  but  one  short  light. 
Once  set^  a  sleep  brings  on  eternal  night. 
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This  poem  eihifato  the  taleiits  «£  Hn.rBebB  to  ad« 
vantage; — it  is  one  of  her  best,  and  written  with  much 
carie.  Tiiere  are  few  things  in  our  poetry  better  than  the 
last  stanza;  the  thought  itself  has  probably  occurred  to 
all  poets,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  poetic  common- 
place^  bat  it  certainly  was  never  expressed  in  language 
more  elegant,  nor  in  verse  more  harmonious.  Waller's 
beautiful  song,  *'  Go  lovely  rose,"  was  probably  written 
about  the  same  time,  and  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
lyric  poems  in  any  language.  It  has  been  overlooked 
by  late  collectors*  and  we  may  perhaps  be  excused  for 
inserting  it  in  this  place,  by  way  of  comp^Lrison,  as  it 
is  grounded  on  the  same  idea  with  the  above  stanza.— 
It  needs  to  be  once  read  only,  to  be  for  ever  fixed  in 
all  poetic  memories. 

Go  lovely  rose, 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time,  and  me, 

That  now  she  knows, 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 
How  sweet  and  lair  she  seemt  to  hel. 

Tell  her  that's  yonng, 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spy'd, 

That  had^t  thon  spmng 
In  deserts^  where  no  men  abide, 
Thon  most  have  nncommended  died ! 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  iight  retired  : 

Bid  her  come  foith, 
Suffer  herself  to  be  deslr'd, 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admir'd  I 

Then  die ! — that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee ; 
How  small  a  space  of  lime  they  share, 
That  are  so  wondrons  sweet  and  fair  I 


SONG. 
Liove  armed. 

Love  in  fimUistlc  triumph  sat^ 

Whilst  bleeding  hearts  around  him  flow*d; 
Vor  whom  fresh  pains  he  did  create, 

And  strange  tyrannic  power  he  shew'd. 

From  thy  bright  eyes  he  took  his  fire. 
Which  round  about  in  sport  he  hurl'd; 

But  'twas  from  mine  he  took  desire 
Enough  to  undo  the  amorous  world. 

From  me  he  took  his  ughs  and  tears ; 

From  thee  his  pride  and  crnelty; 
From  me  his  languiafaments  and  fears ; 

And  eyeiy  killing  dart  from  thee  I 

Thus  thou  and  I  the  god  have  arm'd, 

And  set  him  up  a  deity : 
But  my  poor  heart  done  is  haim'di 

Whilst  thine  the  victor  is,  and  Irae* 

SONGw 

the  AvvUaiim. 

Damon»  I  oannot  blame  your  will, 

Twas  chance  and  not  design  did  kill ; 

For  whilst  you  did  prepare  ypur  charms, 
On  purpose  Silvia  to  subdue, 
I  met  the  arrows  as  they  flew. 

And  saved  her  from  their  harms. 
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Alas !  sbe  caanotmake  returns. 
Who  for  a  swun  already  bums, 
A  shepherd  whom  she  does  caress 

With  all  the  softest  marks  of  love; 

And  'tis  in  yain  thou  seek^st  to  mov» 
The  cruel  shepherdess. 

ConteBt  thee  with  this  victoiy. 
Think  me  as  fair  and  young  as  she^ — 
I'll  make  thee  garlands  all  the  day. 

And  in  the  groves  we'll  sit  and  sing ; 

111  crown  thee  with  the  pride  of  spring. 
When  thou  art  lord  of  May. 

soNa 

l%e  Dream, 
The  grove  was  gloomy  all  around^ 

Murmuring  the  stream  did  pass 7 
Where  fond  Astrea  laid  her  down 

Upon*a  bed  of  grass. 

I  slept  «nd  saw  a  piteous  sight, 

Cupid  all  weeping  lay, 
Till  both  his  little  stars  of  light 

Had  wept  themselves  away. 

Methought  I  ask'd  him  why  he  cry'd. 

My  pity  led  me  on ; — 
All  sighing  the  sad  boy  replied, 

Alas !  I  am  undone ! 

As  I  beneath  yon  myrtle  lay, 

Down  by  Diana's  springs, 
Amyntas  stole  my  bow  away. 

And  pinion'd  both  my  wings. 
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Alas  I  cried  I,  'twas  then  thy  darts 

Wherewith  he  wounded  me  : 
Thou  mighty  deity  of  hearts  I 

He  stole  his  power  from  theie. 

Revenge  thee,  if  a  god  thou  be. 

Upon  the  amorous  swain  : 
rU  set  thy  wings  at  liberty. 

And  thou  shalt  fly  again. 

And  for  this  serviq^  on  my  part, 

AU  I  implore  of  thee. 
Is  that  thou'lt  wound  Amyntas*  heart, 

And  make  him  die  for  me.   ' 

His  silken  fetters  I  untied. 

And  the  gay  wings  displayed. 
Which  gently  fann'd,  he  mounts,  and  cry'd 

Parewell  fond  easy  maid. 

At  this  I  blush'd,  and  angry  grew 

I  should  the  god  believe ; 
And  waking  found  my  dream  too  thie; 

Alas !  I  was  a  slave ! 

SONG. 

Ah  I  what  can  mean  that  eager  joy 

Transports  my  heart  when  yon  appeac? 
Ah  Strephon  !  you  my  thoughts  employ 

In  all  that's  cbarmiag,  all  that's  dear ! 
When  you  your  pleasing  stories  tell, 

A  softness  does  invade  each  part. 
And  I  with  blushes  own  I  feel 

Something  too  tender  at  my  heart 
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At  your  approach  my  blushes  rise. 

And  I  at  once  both  wish  aud  fear ; 
My  wounded  sdul  mounts  to  my  eyies. 

As  it  would  prattle  stories  there* 
Take,  take  that  heart  that  lieeds  matt  go ! 

But  shepherd  see  it  kindly  us*d : 
For  who  such  presents  will  bestow. 

If  this,  alas  I  should  be  abus'd? 

A  Paraphroie  on  the  Eleventh  Ode  of  the  First  Booh 
of  Horace. 

Dear  Silna  let's  no  farther  strive. 
To  know  how  long  we  have  to  live ! 
Let  busy  gownsmen  search  to  know 

-Their  fates  above,  while  we 
Contemplate  beauty's  greater  power  below. 

Whose  only  smiles  give  immortality  t 
For  who  seeks  fortune  in  a  star. 
Aims  at  a  distance  much  too  far. 
She's  more  inconstant  than  they  are* 
What  though  this  year  must  be  our  last. 
Faster  than  time  our  joys  let's  haste, 
Nor  think  of  ills  to  come,  nor  past. 
Give  me  but  loye  and  wine,  T\l  ne'er 
Complain  my  destiny's  severe. 
Since  life  bears  so  uncertain  date, 
With  pleasure  we'll  attend  our  fate, 
And  cheerfully  go  meet  it  at  the  gate. 
The  brave  and  witty  know  no  fear  nor  sorrow. 
Let  us  enjoy  to  day,  we^Q  die  to  morrow ! 
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From  the  "  Voyage  to  the  Isle  of  Love." 

ABSENCE. 

Her  mouiniing  langaid  eyes  are  rarely  shown. 
Unless  to  those  afflicted  like  her  own  ; 
Her  lone  apartment  all  obscure  as  night, 
Discover'd  only  by  a  gUmmering  light : 
Weeping  she  sat,  her  face  with  grief  dismayed. 
Which  all  its  natural  sweetness  had  decayed  ; 
Yet  in  despight  of  grief  there  does  appear 
The  ruin'd  monuments  of  what  was  fair. 
E'er  cruel  love  and  grief  had  took  possession  there. 
These  made  her  old  without  the  aid  of  years ; 
Worn  out  and  faunt  with  ling'ring  hopes  and  fears,— 
She  seldom  answers  ought  but  with  her  tears. — 
No  train  attends,  she  only  is  obey'd 
By  melanqholy,  that  soft  silent  maid ; 
"'  A  maid  that  fits  her  humour  every  way. 
With  whom  she  passes  all  the  tedious  day ; 
No  other  object  can  her  mind  content. 
She  feeds  and  flatters  all  her  languishment : 
The  noisy  streams  that  from  high  mountains  fall. 
And  water  all  the  neighbouring^  flowery  yale;— 
The  murmurs  of  the  rivulets  that  glide 
Against  the  bending  sedges  on  their  side; 
Of  mournful  birds  the  sad  and  tuneful  notes,  - 
The  bleat  of  strag'ling  lambs,  and  new-yean'd  goats ; 
The  distant  pipe  of  some  lone  mountain  swain, 
Who  to  his  injur'd  passion  fits  his  strain. 
Is  all  the  harmony  her  soul  can  entertain* 
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JEALOUSY, 

I* 

A  palace  that  is  more  uneasy  far. 

Than  those  of  cruelty  and  absence  are  ;-^ 

There  constant  showVs  of  hail  and  rain  do  flow. 

Continual  murmurrng  winds  around  do  blow. 

Eternal  thunder  rolling  in  the  air. 

And  thick  dark  hanging  clouds  the  day  obscure, 

Whose  sullen  dawn  all  objects  multiplies. 

And  renders  things  that  are  not  to  the  eyes. 

Phantoms  appear  by  the  dull  gloomy  light. 

That  with  such  subtle  art  elude  the  sight. 

That  one  can  see  no  object  true  or  right* 

1  here  transported  and  uneasy  grow. 

And  all  things  out  of  order  do ; 

Hasty  and  peevish  every  thing -I  say, 

Suspicion  and  distrust  my  passions  sway. 

And  bend  all  nature  their  uneasy  way. 

A  thousand  serpents  ^naw  the  heart,-^  • 

A  thousand  visions  fill  the  eyes,-^ 
And  deaf  to  all  that  can  relief  impart. 

We  hate  the  councils  of  the  wise. 
And  sense  like  tales  of  lunatics  despise. 

THE  CITY  OF  LOVE. 

In  dds  vast  isle  a  famous  city  standa. 

Which  for  its  beauty  all  the  rest  commands ; 

Built  to  delight  the  wondVing  gamer's  eyes, 

Of  all  the  world  the  great  metropolis. 

Call'd  by  Love's  name,  and  here  the  charming  god. 

When  be  retires  to  pleasure,  makes  abode. 
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^is  here  bodi  art  and  nature  strive,  to  shew 

What  pride,  expence,  and  laxury  can'  do, 

To  make  it  ravishing^  and  awfal  too* 

All  nations  hourly  thither  do  resort, 

To  add  fresh  splendour  to  this  glorious  court ; 

The  young,  the  old,  the  witty,  and  the  wise. 

The  fair,  the  ugly,  lavish,  and  precise ; 

Cowards  and  brave,  tbe  modest,  and  the  loud. 

Promiscuously  are  mingled  in  the  crowd. 

Prom  distant  shores  young  kings  their  courts  remove 

To  pay  their  homage  to  the  god  of  Love; 

Where  all  their  sacred  awful  majesty. 

Their  boasted  and  their  fond  divinity. 

Lose  their  vast  force, — as  lesser  lights  are  hid 

When  the  fierce  god  of  day  his  beauties  spread* 

The  wondering  world  for  gods  did  kings  adore. 

Till  Love  confirm'd  them  mortal  by  his  power; 

And  in  Love's  court  they  with  their  vassals  live. 

Without  or  homage,  or  prerogative : 

Which  the  young  god  not  only  blind  must  shew. 

But  as  defective  in  his  judgment  too. 

Midst  the  gay  court,  a  famous  temple  stands. 
Old  as  the  universe  which  it  commands ; 
For  mighty  Love  a  sacred  being  had, 
WhiFst  yet  'twas  chaos,  ere  the  world  was  made^ 
And  nothing  was  composed  without  his  aid* 
Agreeing  atoms  by  his  power  were  hurFd, 
And  love  and  harmony  compos'd  the  world* 

'Tis  rich,  'tis  solemn  all !  divine,  yet  gay ! 
From  the  gemm'd  roof  the  dazzling  lights  display. 
And  all  below  inform  without  the  aid  of  day* 
All  nations  hither  bring  their  offerings, 
Aad  'tis  endow'd  with  gifts  of  love-sick  kiogs. 
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Vponttm  atatt  wbcite  unboaMMbsto^ 
Has  made  the  rifled  imiTerse  so  pooi^^ 
Adorned  with  ali.thef  treasaiiss  of  tlie'seiis^    ^ 
More  than  the  sua'  ia  his  vast  coarse  survtfys,^-^ 
Was  placed  the  g^d !  with-  every  beauty  fenn^d^ 
Of  smiliDg  youths  butnaked^  unadorned. 
His  painted  miifs  dii^piay'd/  bis  bovr  laid'hy^ 
For  here  love  needs  not  fa«  artillery ; —  ) 

One  of  hia  little  hands  albfi  hebore, 
«4cnA  grasp'df a  wounded  heart  that  burnt  alt  ofer. 
Towards  which  he  looked  with  lovely  laug^ihg  eyes^ 
As  pleas'd  aind  vain  with  the  fond  sataifioe ; 
The  other  pointed  downwavd,  seem'd  tb  say^ 
"  Here  at  my  feet yonr  grateful YJetuitS' lay:-' 
Whfiat  on  a  goldeo  tablet  o'er  his  head^ 
In  diamond  ebaracters  tiiis  motto' sibed 
/'  P^bM  the  pow«r  lhat^uai|Ber8  evepp  god  1?' 
4-       «        «        •        *-        # 

TfflS  BOWSB  OF  BLISS. 

I* 

Tis  all  eterfaa!  spring  around. 

And  all  the  trees  with  fragrant  flowers  aie  crown'd. 

No  clouds,  no  misty  showers  obscure  the  light. 

But  alT  is  calm,  serene  and  gay. 
The  heavens  are  dt  est  in  a  perpetual  bright. 

And  all  the  earth  with  everiasting  Miay. 
Each  minute  blo^s  the  rose  and  jessamine. 
And  twines  with  new-born  eglantine ; 
Each  mmute  new  discoveries  bring. 
Of  something  sweety  of  something  ravishing* 
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II. 

Foniitains,  wanderiDg  brooks^  soft  rills. 

That  o'er  the  wanton  pebbles  play ; 
And  all  the  woods  with  tender  murmuring  fills. 

Inspiring  love-inciting  joy. 

The  sole  the  solemn  business  of  the  day* 
Through  ail  the  groves  the  glades  and  thickets  run. 
And  nothing  see  but  love  on  all  their  banks  along : 
A  thousand  flowers  of  difierent  kinds. 

The  neighbouring  meads  adorn. 
Whose  sweetness  snatch'd  by  flying  winds 

0*er  all  the  bower  of  bliss  is  borne ; 
Whither  all  things  in  nature  strive  to  bring. 
All  that  is  sof^,  all  that  is  ravishing. 

III. 

The  verdant  banks  no  other  prints  retam. 

But  where  young  lovers  and  young  loves  have  lain* 

For  love  has  nothing  here  to  do, 

But  to  be  wanton,  soft  and  gay, 

And  give  a  lavish  loose  to  joy ; 
His  emptied  quiver  and  his  bow 

In  flow'ry  wreaths  with  rosy  garlands  crown'd. 
In  myrtle  shades  are  hung. 
As  conquerors  when  the  victory's  won 

Dispose  their  glorious  trophies  all  around—— 
Soft  winds  and  echoes  that  do  haunt  each  grove. 
Still  whisper  and  repeat  no  other  songs  than  lore, 
Wliich  round  about  the  sacred  bower  they  sing.— - 
Wliere  every  thing  arrives  that*s  sweet  and  ravishmg. 


One  of  the  latest,  perhaps  the  very  last  of  Aphra 
Behn's  productions,  is  a  Iitde  Ode,  now  before  the 
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writer,  vith  the  following  tiUe : — "A  PiDdaric  Poem  to 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Burnet,  on  the  honour  he  did  me 
of  enquiring  after  me  and  my  muse,  by  Mrs.  A.  Behn,^ 
London,  i960.*  Doctor  Burnet  and  Mrs.  Aphra 
Behn  I  Socrates  after  meditating  and  teaching  wisdom 
all  the  day,  retired  in  the  evening  to  enjoy  the  society, 
the  wit,  the  accomplishments,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
divine  Aspasia.  Why  might  not  the  British  sage 
**  enquire  after**  the  "  incomparable,**  the  ^'excellent," 
the  '^  lovely/*  the  '*  witty"*  Astrea,* 

«  Whose  wit  would  reeommend  the  homeliett  face, 
Whose  beaaty  make  the  dullest  hnmonr  please." 

There  is  however  something  ludicrous  in  the  grave  di-' 
vine,  historian,  and  future  bishop,  enquiring  after  Mrs; 
A,  Behn  and  her  wanton  muse. 

That  reeling  goddess  with  the  cooeless  waist. 

Unless  we  might  in  charity  snppose  that  this  dignified 
personage,  who  had  been  so  successful  in  converting, 
tiie  reprobate  £ari  of  Rochester,  wished  to  exteud  the 
sphere  of  his  usefulness,  by  attempting  to  make  acon-^ 
vert  of  Mrs.  Behn  also;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
poem  itself,  this  could  not  be  the  object  he  had  ia- 
view  by  his  enquiry :— -What  says  the  lady  ? 


Till  now  my  careless  muse  no  higher  strove 

To  enlarge  her  glory  and  extend  her  wings,. 
Than  underneath  Parnassus  grove. 
To  sing  of  shepherds  and  their  humble  love ; 

But  never  durst  like  Cowley  tune  her  strings 

To  sing  of  heroes  and  of  kings. 
Bat  since  by  an  authority  divine. 

She  is  allowed  a  more  exalted  thought ; 
.  She  will  be  valued  now  as  current  coin. 
Whose  stamp  alone  gives  it  the  estim^ 
Though  out  of  an  inferior  metal  made. 

*  All  these  epithets  were  Ufished  on  Mn.  Behn  by  ier 
contemporaries. 
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But  oh  I  if  ffom  yoar  praise  1  feel 

A  joy  that  has  no  parallel. 

What  must  I  suffer  when  I  cannot  pay 

Your  goodness  your  own  generous  way? 

And  make  my  stuhbora  mnse  y our jutt  commands  obey. 

My  muse  that  would  endeavour  fain  to  glide 

With  the  fair  prosperous,  gale,  and  the  full  driving  tide  I 

But  hyaliy  commands  with  pious  force, 

That  stops  me  in  the  thriving  course ; 

The  breeze  that  wafts  the  ciowding  uations  o'er^ 

Leaves  me  unpitied  far  behind 
On  the  forsaken  barren  shore. 

To  sigh  with  echo  and  the  murmuring  wind* 
With  melancholy  eyes  I  view  the  plains. 

Where  all  I  see  is  ravishing  and  gay. 
And  all  I  hear  is  mirth  in  loudest  strains : 
Thus  while  the  chosen  seed  possess  the  promised  land, 
1  like  the  excluded  prophet  stand ; 
The  fruitful  happy  soil  can  only  see 
But  am  forbid  by  fate*s  decree 
To  share  the  triumph  of  the  joyful  victory. 


All  we  can  collect  from  this  is,  that  'Doctor  Burnet 
wished  the  lady's  muse  to  be  employed  on  a  nobler  sub« 
jed', — ^tosing,  doubtless,  the  exploits  of  the  great  Nassau 
the  deliverer;  but  her  ^'loyalty*'  forbad; — she  was 
then  a  Jacobite,  and  did  not  approve  of  the  glorious 
revolution.  Near  the  end  of  this  poem  she  speaks, 
•las !  €i  her  **  indigence  and  lost  repose." 


•••#OMs 


CHARLES  SACKVILLE, 

Earl  of  Dorset. 

Born   1637.— Died    1705. 


<'  The  hea  good  naiured  Man,  with  the  wwsi  nainred  Mhue/" 

(Drtdbn.) 

The  Earl  of  Dorset  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  life 
the  companioii  of  BuckiDgham,  Rochester,  Sedley,  and 
the  other  dissipated  noblemen  and  wits  of  Charles  the 
Second^s  court. 

,  Like  Sedley,  he  made  some  amends  for  the  follies  of 
his  youth 9  by  joining  the  party  which  opposed  the  Tio« 
lent  measures  of  James  the  Second,  and  promoting  the 
revolution  which  placed  William  the  Third  upon  the 
British  throne,  fie  was  rewarded  with  a  place  about 
the  person  of  that  monarch,  and  lost  his  life  in  conse- 
quence. Being  exposed,  with  the  king,  in  an  open 
boat,  for  several  hours  in  rough  and  tempestuous  wea- 
Uier,  his  health  declined,  and  he  died  in  the  68(h  year 
of  his  age. 

TFith  the  place  this  nobleman  occupies  in  the  British 
History,  or  the  British  Peerage,  we  are  not  concerned , 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  permitted  us  to  express  an  opinion 
jrespecting  the  place  he  has  been  allowed  to  fill  among 
the  poets  of  his  country;  for  he  was  certainly  indebted 
to  the  patronage  he  afforded  to  men  of  genius,  and  to 
Lis  rank,  rather  than  to  his   poetic-  deserts.     Dryden, 
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who  reqaires  all  his  reputatioa  as  a  poet  to  palliate  his 
total  want  of  dignified  and  honourable  feelings  as  a  man, 
repaid  in  abject  flattery  what  he  obtained  from  him  in 
patronage.  Prior  followed^  and  drew  his  character  in 
glowing  colours.  Pope  ranks  him  above  all  the  wits 
and  geniuses  of  his  age;  and  finally,  Johnson  en- 
rolls him  among  the  classical  poets  of  his  country. — 
There  is  however  less  excus.e  for  Pope  and  Johnson , 
than  for  Dryden  and  Prior;  personal  intimacy  and  the 
influence  of  living  rank  may  palliate  in  a  degree,  the 
absurd  flatteries  of  the  latter,  but  the  piaise  bestowed 
by  Pope  shewed  total  want  of  judgment  and  of  taste, 
and  absolute  forgetfulness  of  his  own  just  but  severe 
remark : — 

'<  But  let  a  Lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
How  the  wit  brightens !  how  the  style  refines  I 
Before  his  sacred  name  flies  every  faalt. 
And  each  exalted  stanza  teems  with  thooght !'' 

And  Johnson,  the  rigid  moralist  and  unsparing  critic, 
should  not  have  admitted  into  a  collection  of  national 
poetry,  a  very  few  pieces,  in  which  some  po.  tion  of  wit  is 
blended  with  a  much  greater  portion  of  gross  personal 
abase,  and  undisguised  indelicacy,  though  the  author 
was  a  nobleman. 

SONG. 
Dorinda's  sparkling  wit  and  eyes 
United,  cast  too  fierce  a  light, 
IVhich  blazes  high,  but  quickly  dies. 
Pains  not  the  heart,  but  hurts  the  sight. 

Love  is  a  calmer  gentler  joy 

Smooth  are  his  looks,  and  6oft  his  pace ; 
Her  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy. 

That  runs  his  link  full  in  your  face. 
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SONG. 

Coiydon  beneath  a  willow. 

By  a  murmuring  current  laid. 
His  arm  rectin'd,  the  lover's  pillow. 

Thus  address'd  the  charming  maid. 

O !  my  Saccharissa  tell  "] 

How  could  nature  take  delight. 

That  a  heart  so  hard  should  dwell 
In  a  frame  so  soft  and  white* 

Could  you  feel  but  half  the  anguish^ 

Half  the  tortures  that  I  bear, 
How  for  you  I  daily  languish ; 

You'd  be  kind  as  you  are  fair. 

See  tlie  fire  thieit  in  me  reigns, 

0 1  behold  a  burning  man  ; 
Think  I  feel  my  dying  pains. 

And  be  cruel  if  yoji  can ! — 

With  her  conquest  pleas'd  the  dame 

Cry'd,  with  an  insul^g  look. 
Yes,  I  fain  would  quench  your  flame  :— 

She  spoke  and  pointed  to  the  biook. 


THOMAS  CURTEIS 


Born  about  1690. — Died   1747. 


The  very  respectable  family  of  this  learned  and  worthy 
Divine^  has  long  been  settled  in  the  western  part  of  the 
County  of  Kent.  It  does  not  appear  from  Hasted, 
when  he  became  Rector  of  Sevenoke,  (or  Sevenoaks, 
commonly  called  Sennock),  which  was  in  the  patronage 
of  his  family,  but  we  learn  that  in  1715,  he  was  col- 
lated to  the  valuable  vicarage  of  Wrotham,  in  the 
same  county,  of  which  he  was  before  rector.  He  died 
in  1747,  and  was  succeededin  the  Kectorship  of  Seven- 
oaks  by  his  son,  Dr.  Henry  Curteis,  who  was  after- 
wards a  Prebendary  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and 
Rector  of  St.  Dioriis  Backchurch,  London.  Dr.  Curteis 
died  at  his  house  at  Sevenoaks  in  1775,  and  ^  as  there 
buried. 

In  1728,  Mr.  Thomas  Cuiteis  published  his  "  Eiren- 
odia;  a  Poem  sacred  to  Peace  and  the  promoting  of 
Human  Happiness :  Inscribed  to  his  Grace  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury :  Printed  for  R.  Wil- 
kin, in  8vo.  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  1728."  As  the 
Poem4ias  in  many  parts  great  merit,  and  is  a  very  good 
specimen  of  the  Miltoniq  style,  we  shall  give  it  entire, 
together  witlih  the  Dedication  to  Archbishop  Wake,  and 
such  partd  of  the  Preface  as  serve  to  explain  the  na* 
tare  and  design  of  the  Poepit 
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EPISTLE  DEDICATORY, 

To  the  Mad  reverend  Father  in  Ood,  William,  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England, 


**  Mr  LoMD, 

''The  favourable  reception  which  the  larger  part  of 
ibis  poem  (when  lately  published  under  another  title) 
was  honoured  with  by  your  Grace,  and  many  other 
persons  of  great  candor  and  judgment,  encouraged  me 
to  revise  and  enlarge  it.  This  carried  my  thoughts  into 
a  wider  compass,  on  the  most  amiable  subject  of  peace, 
and  the  blessings  which  naturally  flow  from  it. 

**  In  the  pleasing  prospect  of  our  common  happiness, 
I  was  induced  to  attempt  a  sketch  of.  the  distinguishing 
favour  and  goodness  of  heaven  to  these  nations;  and 
of  the  universal  joy  and  gratitude  arbing  from  his.  Ma- 
jesty's happy  accession  to  the  crown ;  as  the  only  visible 
security  of  our  most  excellent  constitution,  liberties,  and 
laws. 

''The  primary  end  which  I  had  in  view,  was  to  illus- 
trate the  truth,  harmony,  and  inestimable  benefits  of 
the  Christian  institution,  against  the  insolent  attacks 
which  have  been  recently  made  upon  it,  by  men  of 
vile  and  degenerate  nunds ;  and  to  shew  the  necessary 
influence  of  religion  on  the  happiness  of  civil  societies  ^ 
as  well  as  on  the  wise  conduct  of  private  life. 

"As  the  design  is  truly  great  and  noble,  I  heartily 
wish  that  the  too  famt  embellishments,  wherewith  I 
have  endeavoured  to  set  it  off,  bore  some  proportion  to 
its  dignity* 
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'*  A  consciousness  of  my  unavoidable  defects^  is  the 
best  apology  I  can  make  to  your  Oraoe,  for  aspiring  to 
BO  high  a  patronage  ;  animated  by  a  very  large  experi- 
ence of  your  particular  favours^  as  well  as  general 
goodness. 

**  May  your  grace  very  long  conttnne  a  public  blessing 
to  this  happy  church  and  nation.  May  you  live  to  see 
the  daring  efforts  of  infidelity,  weak  and  groundless  in 
themselves,  entirely  sunk  in  their  deserved  shame  and 
confusion ;  and  the  more  dangerous  progress  of  vice, 
immorality,  and  profaneness,  so  generally  discount 
teqanced  by  all  persons  in  puUic  stations,  that  true  piety 
may  once  more  shine  out  in  its  native  lustre ;  peace, 
truth  and  righteousness  be  the  stability  of  our  times ; 
and  this  renowned  church,  the  glory  and  chieif  bulimrfc 
of  reformed  Christendom,  for  ever  contiime  to  have  a 
name  andprdige  in  the  earth.  These  are  the  invariable 
wishes,  and  ardent  desires  of     . 

"My  Lord, 
*' Your  Grace's  most  dutiful, 
**  And  most  truly  devoted 
**  Son  and  Servant, 
"THOMAS  CURTEIS.** 


THE  PBEFACB. 

^'  Poesy,  in  its  original  design,  was  a  lively  incentive 
io  wiiversal  virtue,  and  the  pursuit  of  actions  truly^ 
great  and  worthy,  by  raising  the  soul,  in  a  beautiful 
cUmax  of  the  most  noble  and  abstracted  thoughts,  set 
off  with  the  resistless  force  of  metaphor^  rimik,  number^ 
and  tomd,  towards  d^e.  suf reme  happiness  appointed 
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for  reasonable  beings.    As  the  art  itself^  when  managed 
according  to  the  native  purity  of  its  intentions^  qualifies 
the  religious  votary  to  be  much  conversant  in  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  heaven ;  it  may  be  allowed  to  make  the 
nearest  approaches  to  a  divine  inspiration  :  or,   if  that 
sounds  too  harsh,  it  must  be  esteemed,  at  leasts  an 
innocent  and  useful  sort  of  enthusiasm ;  being  furnished 
with  intellectual  charms,  powerful  enough  to  lead  away 
the  superior  faculties  into  a  pleasing  captivity ;  whilst 
they  are  engaged  in   a   contemplative  search  into  the 
wonders  of  nature  and  providence,  teeming  in  the  in- 
finite perfections  of  the  most  lovely  and  adorable  Being. 
Butt  wheii.it  becomes  miserably  perverted  to  a  quite 
contrary  end,  it  is  capable  of  spreading  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  mortal  infection  ;  by  inciting  loose  and  un- 
guarded minds»  with  an  amazing  boldness,  into  a  de-^ 
bauched  and  vitiated  taste,  beyond  the  propensions   of 
human  nature.     Happy  therefore  would  it  be»  if  those 
daring  agents  for  the  infernal  world,  who  have  enlisted 
themselves  under  the  grand  apostate  spirit,  to  affront 
the  sovereign  majesty  of  heaven,  and  drawdown  ven- 
geance, on  mankind^  would  at  last  be  so  wise  for  them- 
selves, and  so  compassionate  to  others,  as  to  make  a 
timely  retreat ;  and  like  the  penitent  Earl  of  Rochester^ 
as  far  as  possible,  atone  for  the  madness  of  their  past 
conduct ;  that  the  sad  effects  of  their  pestilential  wit,  in 
promoting  the  ruin  of  many  thousands  whom  they  never 
knew,  may  not  be  placed  to  their  final   account,  and 
terribly  charged  upon  them  by  the  Supreme  Judge,  and 
the  righteous  rewarder  of  all  men. 

**  That  divine  Poesy  bore  an  honourable  place  in  the 
earliest  of  those  sacred  records  with  which  we  are  emi- 
nently blessed,  isplam  from  the  sublime  Song  of  Moses 
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«Aer  the  complete  destractton  of  Pharaoh  and  his  hoel 
hj  the  miracoloas  hand  of  heaTen.  la  thii ,  as  well  as 
in  his  rapturous  prophetic  blessing  on  the  twdretribes^ 
an  exalted  strain  of  religions  homage  was  solemnly  paid 
to  the  great  deliverer  and  God  of  IsraeK  And  this 
kihd  of  sacred  inspiration  was  continned  through  after 
ages  among  that  happy  people,  whom  God  had  signally 

chosen  and  appropriated  to  himself. 

•  •  •  •  »  •  ■  • 
**  Nor  wwe  the  excellent  advantages  of  the  chaate 
and  untainted  Muse,  in  the  furtherance  of  religion  and 
virtue,  confined  to  the  Jewish  nation.  For  we  havo 
still,  some  lively  remains  of  that,  kind,  handed  down 
firom  the  heathen  worid^  as  old  as  Orpheus  and  Hesiod^ 
and  afterwards,  in  the  pious  fragments  of  Theognis^ 
Phocylides,  Pythagoras,  Solon,  &Q.  But  mqre  e»* 
peciallyr  in  the  fine  conteinpliations  of  Boetins.  Of 
the  ancient  Christians,  Prijidentius,  Prosper,  and  some 
others,  have  signalized  themselves  in  this  way.^^ 
Among  the  Christian  modems,  none  have  succeeded 
more  happUy  than  the  wonderful  Buchanan  and  Casi- 
mire ;  men  of  such  distinguishing  alnhties^  as  scaioa 
any  age  can  boast  of,  smoe  Rome  was  in  the  full  v^ 
nSdi  of  its  glory.  If  we  descend  yet  lower,  even  to 
die  last  and  present  ajge,  almost  every  nation  has  afforded 
ahining  instances ;  bulnone,  so  many  and  bright  as 
onr  own.  Some  indeed,  among  the  latter  Pagan  Poetf  # 
and  some  of  a  much  fresher  date,  who  unw<Mrthily  bear 
the  name  of  Christian,  have  prostttnted  that  noble  t»* 
lent  to  serve  the  basest  purposes ;  by  varnishing  over 
the  grossest  of  vices  with  a-  beautiful  dress,  softening 
debauchery  with  the  dangerous  charms  of  wit,  and 
scattering  temptations  widi  a  liberal  hand,  where  the 
common  propensity  of  corrupted  nature  needs  the  most 
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watchful  care  to  restmia  it.  Such  profanation  of  an 
atty  naefnl  and  commendable  itself,  and  one  of  the  best 
helps  for  raising  the  affections  to  an  excellent  pitch  of 
tnie  devotion  and  piety,  has  prevailed  upon  some  weak 
though  seriouB  minds,  to  treat  it  witli  contempt  and 
prejudice ;  as  if  they  thought  it  had  a  necessary  ten^* 
dency  to  relax  the  principles,  and  corrupt  the  morals 
of  mankind ;  or,  at  least,  to  deaden  the  affection 
towards  those  subjects  which  are  most  eminently  sacred 
and  awful.  But  the  charge  is  altogether  unjust,  when 
applied  not  only  to  the  abuse,  bat  to  the  general  use  of 
it.  And  they  who  yield  too  far  to  such  an  unguarded 
censure,  would  do  well  to  consider  what  indignity  they 
offer  to  those  inspired  writings  which  they  would  be 
thought  to  hold  in  the  highest  esteem  and  veneratioo* 
Since  the  choicest  of  these  divine  monuments,  left  by 
Iha ancient  Prophets,  run  iQ  a  poetic  strain,  especii^ly 
such  parts  of  them  as  tend  most  to  exalt  the  glorious 
attributes  of  God,  and  to  raise  the  soul  into  a  frame 
suitable  to  the  purest  acts  of  adoration  and  praise. 

**  It  must  unavoidably  be  acknowledged,  even  by 
such  candid  and  impartial  judges,  as,  through  unhappy 
prejudice,  pay  no  great  regard  to  the  divine  authority 
of  those  most  ancient  and  invaluable  books,  that  the 
celebrated  works  of  Homer,  Pindar,  or  Virgil,  bear 
lib  proportion  to  many  parts  of  these  ;  in  respect  of  a 
true  majesty  of  style,  sublimity  of  thought,  and  the 
most  surprising  beauty,  strength,  and  boldness  of  the 
figures,  of  which  it  would  be  easy  to  collect  numberless 
instances. 


,  **  But  how  low  and  pitiful,  how  ridiculous  and  un« 
worthy  of  all  human  credit,  are  the  heathen  fictions  of 
their  elysian  happiness;  and  of  their  snaky  furiesj  their 
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preying  vuttares,  Ixion's  wheel,  the  fruitless  toil' of 
Sisypfatis,  and  of  the  Belides,  Sic.  to-  panish  atid  tot- 
ment  ihe  wicked !  Snch  wild  and  romantic  dreams 
lliough  set  off  with  never  so  much  air  of  wit>  humour^ 
or  fancy,  can  never  be  of  any  real  foroe  to  reach  the  secret 
springs  of  passion.  And  little  better  are  any**  of  those 
g^y  images  of  false  lustre,  bestowed  upon  the  fictitious 
atchievements  of  Gods  and  .heroes ;  which  make  up 
the  main  subject,  and  are  the  chief  embeUishmenI  of 
fieathen  song.  ..  .  .  i    ..  ; 

''  The  dignity  of  the  Christian  theme  is  infinitely  more 
bright  and  dazzling ;  from  the  native  charms  of- truth, 
the  endearing  sweetness  and  beneficence  of  its  desfgn, 
and  the  irresistible  force  of  its  divine  authority :  being 
not  only  fitted  to  reuse,  attract,  and  govern  the  most 
tender  passions  of  love,  wonder,  and  joy ;    but  power- 
ful  enough  to  transport  the  soul  above '  all   the  little 
scenes  of    time  and  chance,    with  very    strong  and 
anticipating  views  of  the  remotest  futurity.    Those  re- 
presentations of  unchangeable  blessedness  or  misery  ; 
that  awful  solemnity  of   the  supreme  tribunal ;    the 
irreversible  sentence  to  be  passed  upon  all  mankind,  at 
the  end  of  a  temporary  probation;  and  the  vastly  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  two  eternal  worlds,  authoritatively 
declared  in  the  sacred  canon,  are  every  way  adapted  to 
take  place  in  a  reasonable  mind ;  and  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  awaken  the  most  leading  passions  of  hope 
«nd  fear,  into  a  watchful  care  and  diligence  to  obtani 
the  tme  and  avoid  the  other. 

<'  What  I  would  ^nfer  from  the  whole  argument  is, 
that  the  inspired  writings,  have  abundantly  afforded  the 
best  helps  in  the  world,  for  an  useful  employtnent  of  a 
poetic  genius;  whether  in  the  more  easy  and  practicable 
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mf  of  ode,  or  die  elaborate  nod  more  exalted  etraia 
of  the  epic  kind.    If  the  mean^  trifliog,  and  improbaUe 
atones  iidiich  usually  furnish  out  the  tragical  drama^  aie 
of  so  great  force  when  set  off  by  a  bnghtnesfi  and  am* 
jesty  of  ezpressioD^  as  to  gorem  the  rational  powwiy 
to  tiiiuiq;^  over  the  passions^  and  cbqiniand, alternate 
emSea  or  tears :  what  a  powerful  influence  might  such  a 
happy  talent  have  upon  the  moral  conduct  pf  mankind, 
if  it  were  employed  with  an  equal  pleasure  and^^pli^ 
cation  in  beautifying  scenes  of  natural  and.  revealed 
religion  willi  its  prc^per  colon^;  placing  them  in  a  true 
light,  and  displaying  its  native  charms:  of  .sweetne^ 
atid  majesty  1     How  easily,  might   thofl^    ^noblupig 
christian  virtues,  which  are.by  many,  too  often  heard 
with  a  cold  indifference^  in  ihe  ordinary  way  of  a  set 
discourse,  by  this  more  alluring  m^od,  lead  captive 
die  lower  faculties,  with  a  kind  of  irresistible  fpree;  so 
an  to  draw  msensiUy^the  more  noble  .and  superior 
powers  of  the  soul  into  a  real  love  and  practice  of 
them  untill  it  becomes  happily  inured  to  int^inpix  with 
the  innocent  diversions  oi  this  life,   a  stfong  ^nd  pre* 
dommant  regard  to  the  higher  concerns  of  religion  and 
oteniityl 

<<  The  reader  vrill  easily  perceive  that  soch  is  the 
scope  of  this  mean  essay :  and  I  need  not  tell  him  that 
I  have  made  the  grei^t  Milton  my  pattern ;  though  I  am 
TUiy  hi  from  having  the  vanity  to  think  mysdf  capaMe 
of  following  him  aquis  pastilnu,  either  in  respect  of 
his  incomparable  sublimity  of  thought,  or  brightness 
of  diction.  Yet  whilst  I  have  endeavoured  to  imitate 
fab  manner  and  style,  I  have  purposely  avoided  hh 
uncouth  and  antiquated  words;  apprehending  that  an 
a&cted  obscurity,   or  harshness  of  language,  adds 
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tiofluog  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Butyecty  or  la  a  troe 
elevation  of  the  mind, 

*^  If  ibis  specimen^  such  as  it  is^  may  bat  serve  to 
excite  others  of  great  abilities,  to  engage  farther  in  so 
good  a  design  as  restoring  the  Muses  to  their  ancient 
dignity  and  usefulness,  in  promoting  the  excellent  emis 
<of  Religion  and  Virtue ;  I  shall  think  a  few  broken  hours 
of  amusement,  in  the  intenraU  of  other  different 
stndies,  veryliappily  employed.'' 


EIRENODIA: 

A  Poem,  sacred  to  Peace,  and  the promotioncfBuman 
Happiness* 

Celestial  dove  I  by  whose  enlivening  warmth, 
X'rom  crude  consistence,  the  terraqueous  globe 
Rose  out  of  Chaos ! — ^With  thy  genial  fire 
Deign  to  inform  and  guide  the  soaring  Muse  : 
Who,  vulgar  themes  disdaining,  whilst  up-rais'd 
By  thy  Almighty  aid,  thro'  orbs  of  light 
Empyreal,  tho'  untrae'd  by  mortal  eye, 
With  wing  advent'rous  fondly  strives  to  gain 
The  summit  of  supernal  bliss.     Unfold 
The  awful  wonders  of  creating  pow'r  ; 
And,  from  its  guilty  lapse,  the  rising  world, 
Display'd  by  th'  eternal  L<^os — crown'd 
/With  glories  infinite — who  nature's  course 
Sustains  unerring,  and  the  traoeless  mase 
Of  providence  supreme — first  cause  and  end 
Of  all  things  form'd.    To  thy  all^piereing  eye 
Are  known  the  myst'ries  in  that  vast  abyss 
Of  Jove  ineffable,  whence  Mercy  smiles 
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Devoid  of  hope,  to  exile  doomed  and  deadi. 

What  heigbtts  and  depths,  voknown  to  finite  mmds. 

From  heav'ns  unvaried  counsels  rise !     What  gleaoui 

Of  light  and  jo  j  ditine  renasoent ,  raise 

To  views  suUiine,  the  souFs  awtakenM  powers! 


Say  how  the  dreadAil  breach  was  dosU;  and 
That  woud'rous  compact  by  the  sacred  Tiuree 
(One  infinite,  unchang'd,  eternal  mind) 
Was  seal'd  in  heav'n ;  and  ratified  on  earthy 
When  the  great  price  was  paid.    O  boundless  depth 
Of  unexampled  love  i   The  beav'nly  host 
Of  shining  seraphs,  from  their  bright  abodes 
Stoophig  with  downward  wing,  in  wonder  lost. 
And  joyous  adoration,  strive  t*  explore 
The  vast  design  unsearchable.     Hence  fiow 
Life,  peace,  and  joy,  from  an  exhaustless  spring, 
To  those  bless'd  mortals  who  believe  and  love 
The  glorious  agent";  till  they  gain  the  height 
Of  blissful  treasures  infinite,  unseen. 
And  unconceiv'd  by  thought :  where  hatlow'd  minds 
Unbodied  live ;  released  from  cumbrous  clay. 
And  purg'd  from  sin.    The  grand  efficient  c^ttse 
Mysterious,  far  surpassing  human  search, 
Or  mind  angelic,  which  effac'd  the  stains  ' 
Of  guilt,  and  yanquish'd  all  the  powers  of  death. 
His  visage  changed,  and  set  hts  piis'ners  firee, 
Survey; — with  ectacy  and  pure  affections  raised. 
Wonders  here  rise  on  wonders :  joyous  scenes 
Reviving,  open.     Heedless  mortals  broke 
The  sovereign  laws  of  heaven :  the  Almighty  Son 


SpodesSi  asspm^  the  trenbling  sinnerV^  place ; 
Sustained  the  penal  threats ;  obeyed  and  dy^d  ;-«- 
And  rose  triumphant !    Justice  quits  her  daioi^ 
Appeas'd  with  heaT'nly  blood,  and  asks  no  more* 
Crown'd  with  new  honours,  thus  the  ancient  pair 
With  their  glad  progeny,  from  mouldVing  dust 
Rise  glorious;  and  their  tuneful  harps  employ 
In  endless  praises  to  th'  immortal  king, 
first-born  of  the  creation*    Loftier  beings 
Ministrant,  immaterial,  which  surround 
The  radiant  throne,  to  heav'nly  praise  inured. 
Melodious  join  the  everlasting  song ! 

Speak,  how  the  filial  Godhead,  form  divine 
Of  the  paternal  glory,  uncreate. 
In  whom  perfections  infinite,  truth,  love. 
And  wisdom  dwelt  inherent,  deign'd  to  leave 
His  beamy  robes,  and  realms  of  heav'niy  lights. 
For  this  wild  waste,  disconsolate ;  reoewM 
Lost  Paradise,  and  rab'd,  from  captive  chains^ 
The  exird  human  race,  to  joys  sublime. 
O  sacred  theme  inexplicable !     View 
The  infent  Qod,  inshrin'd  iu  mortal  firame; 
Expos'd  to  darksome  scenes  of  grief !    How  mean 
His  birth-place;  hb  attendants  vile  t    From  death 
Triumphing^  and  the  tempter's  latent  wiles„ 
Bom  to  redeem,  he  treads  the  glittering  pomp 
Of  this  vain  world  beneath  his  feet :  a  rule 
For  minds,  which,  conscious  of  a  loftier  birth. 
Dare  claim  their  origin,  and  native  rights 
Re-purchas'd !    To  what  narrow  humble  bounds 
Infinity  vouchsafes  to  be  confinM ! 
The  Ibrd  of  IHe,  to  die  for  helpless  worms ! 
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Impeird  by  gen'rous  flame,  ye  mortal  tongues 
Aspire,  with  unambitious  strife,  to  join 
Your  loud  Hosannah's  with  the  tuneful  throng 
Unbodied !     Trace  him  f(om  the  orbs  of  light  t 
And  sing  the  wonders  of  his  matchless  lore ! 
More  glorious  than  the  morning  star,  his  face 
Majestic  sweetness  fiird,  and  heavenly  rays  ; 
Surpassing  far  those  fainter  gleams  deriv'd 
On  finite  minds.     To  his  unbounded  sway 
The  scepter-d  race,  elate  with  pride,  shall  bow 
Obsequious  Or  reluctant ;  and  confess 
Their  delegated  pow'r.     Yes,  the  supreme 
Eternal  monarch,  uncontroul'd,  who  rulea 
The  fate  of  empiresy  his  first  levees  made 
With  brutes  iDnocuotis ;  not  the  splendid  train 
Of  high-born  courtiers,  who  distinguish*d  shine 
With  beamy  stars  inwrought.    Their  fleecy  fdds 
Deserting,  humble  shepherds  haste  to  adore 
Israel's  annointed  King,  sole  heir  and  lord 
Of  the  terrestrial  and  supernal  worlds. 
With  dark'ning  shade  he  yeils  his  regal  state 
Inherent,  undiscern^d  by  mortal  eye  ; 
Disdainmg  grandeur,  and  in  servile  form 
Debas'd :  but  shining  guards,  with  folded  wings. 
Observant,  tho'  unseen,  their  v<reighty  charge 
Attend  in  joyous  rapture.     Heavenly  choir ! 
Who  late,  harmonious  sang,  "  To  God  on  high 
^'Ghry:  to  earth  celestial  peace  restored: 
And,  gladsome  news,  benevolence  to  men  P* 

When  first,  the  sovereign  aU  commanding  wor4|^ 
From  lifeless  matter,  and  the  vast  abyss 
Of  dark  and  silent  night,  call'd  into  being 
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His  destin'd  worlds ;  and  fill'd  the  boundless  void 

With  rising  wonders  infinite^  displayed 

In  various  forms ;  those  firstr-born  sons  of  light 

With  rapturous  hallelujahs  bymn'd  his  praise 

Sublime  :  and  their  alternate  music  flew 

From  sphere  to  sphere,  through  heav'ns  high  arch ;  and 

veachM 
The  glorious  orb  terrene,  then  happy  seat 
Of  human  joys,  from  whence  the  charming  sound 
Returned  with  echoes  of  devotion  pure. 
Such  symphony  divine  in  earth's  low  rale 
Deprav'd,  unheard,  that  emissary  train 
Angelic  form'd :  when  o'er  the  daiken'd  world 
With  hope  exorient  cheer'd,  th'  eternal  sun 
Descending  shone.    But  in  the  heav'niy  orbs 
Myriads  of  myriads,  wrapt  in  holy  flame — 
Beings  irradiate  from  reflexive  light ; 
Various  in  rank,  yet  to  the  will  supreme 
In  prompt,  devotion  emulous ! — prodaim'd 
A  sacred  festival :  accession  new 
To  their  sublime  and  ever-flowing  joys  f 
And  o'er  the  infinite  ethereal  space 
Loud  acclamations  rang.    The  golden  lyres 
With  vocal  accents  sweet, — ^blest  harmony ! 
Surpassing  mortal  ear  or  human  thought 
H^h  soaring ! — tun^d  the  great  Jehovah's  praise 
Ineflfable.     Before  the  radiant  throne 
Seraphic  crowns  lay  prostrate  :  minds  advanc'd 
By  rev'rence  and  abasement !  pleas'd  to  see 
Bright  beams  of  love  dart  gently  from  his  eye 
On  Adam's  sons  deep  favour'd  !    Joyful  dawn 
Of  that  triumphant  day;  when  high  enthron'd, 
Th'  Almighty  Son  incarnate  shall  display 
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Amidst  his  shining  tribes^  the  unfathom'd  de(>Uis 
Of  wisdoiDy  jiistice,  truth,  and  sovereign  grace 
Couch'd  in  the  ways  of  Providence  abstrase; 
And  with  celestial  rays  encirci'd,  reign 
In  light  immortal 9  glorious  and  admir'd ! 
Such  distant  views  sublime,  from  human  race 
Exalted  anthems  claim :  and  through  the  paths 
Of  fleeting  time  should  raise  their  raptured  minda 
Pure  and  refin'd  from  all  the  coarse  allay 
Of  vulgar  thought,  above  the  starry  spheres. 
Those  sparkling  out-guards  of  the  heavenly  court, 
High  fixt  in  vaulted  aznre,  keep  their  round 
Ethereal ;  daszling  with  their  pointed  streams 
The  wond'ring  eye  up-lifted ;  to  remind 
Vile  sons  of  earth,  from  what  stupendous  height 
They  fell  unguarded ;  and  inflame  the  soul 
Once  more  to  reascend  its  native  sky. 

Hail  Prince  of  Peace !  from  the  Jessxan  stem 
Self-infinite  descended !    Crowning  hope 
Of  mortal  race  reviv'd  I    At  whose  command 
Creation  rose  in  all  its  various  forms       , 
Divinely  perfect !    Thy  auspicious  day. 
And  gentle  rule  pacific,  arm'd'with  pow*r 
S^esistless,  through  dark  ages,  then  unborn. 
The  Princely  Seer  sublime,  whose  hallow^  lips 
Were  touched  with  heavenly  fire,  exultant  traced 
In  sacred  vision.    The  descending  Ood, 
Awful,  yet  sweeten'd  by  the  human  {qtm$ 
In  bright  ideas  mental,  he  discern'd,— 
Unlike  the  shining  heroes  fam'd  in  war, — 
Through  passive  conduct  bearing  off  the  palm 
Triumphal  and  unfading ;  strong  to  bind 
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la  adamaDtine  diains,  the  deadly  foe. 

Inspired  with  flame  prophetic,  he  suTrey*d 

The  matchless  trarels  of  thy  future  life, 

And  wonders  of  thy  love  ;  intensely  bent 

To  succour  the  distress'd,  and  crown  their  joy 

With  blessings  infinite.    The  visual  ray, — 

Sweet  emanation  from  th'  eihaustless  fount 

Of  light  supreme — at  thy  disposing  will 

On  sightless  eyeballs  which  had  roU'd  in  vain 

Parts  plenteous.    The  obstructed  paths  of  sound 

To  free  reception  yield :  and  music's  charm 

Strikes  the  adapted  organ.    Tofigues  disus'd 

To  notes  articulate,  with  praise  proclaim 

Almighty  poVr  beneficent.     Dead  nerves 

And  withered  tendons  useless,  warm'd  anew. 

Full  strength  and  vigour  instantaneous  feel : 

And  springing  like  the  nimble  hart,  confess 

Thy  healing  hand  divine.     Great  source  of  might  t 

Who  guid'st  the  weary  steps  of  slow-pac'd  time. 

Wise  and  unerring  I     Haste  that  promised  day ; 

When  ragCf  ambition,  and  the  thirst  of  poVKr 

Insatiate,  shall  no  mbre  disturb  the  world 

With  groundless  feudd,  the  angry  din  of  war 

And  reeking  gore  profuse :  nor  the  shrill  blast. 

From  cheeks  full  blown,  shall  tune  the  ambient  air 

To  heighten  generous  flame :  nor  brazen  tubes, 

Wide-mouth'd,  and  fraught  wittTmisceljaneous  stores 

Of  latent  death,  shall  bellow  o'er  the  field 

Loud  thunder,  and  disgorge  their  sulphurous  fire. 

In  dusky  clouds  ascending :  massy  globes, 

Gontlnttous  or  ex.cav'd,  annoy  no  more  , 

The  serried  ranks  compact,  vfith  havoc  dire* 

Bellona's  champions  fierce^  in  spangM  pride 
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AdcI  scaly  steel  incas'd,  against  the  sun 

Sball  cease  to  blaze,  reflecting  back  his  beams. 

No  verdant  wreaths,  sprung  from  the  fertile  banks 

Of  fam'd  Eurotas,  sliall,  encircling,  deck 

The  victor's  brow.    That  blooqaing  type  of  peiice^ 

A  birth  more  beauteous,  from  Minerva's  spear 

Transfizt,  shall  sprout,  and  bless  the  smiling  world. 

Fledg'd  arrows  from  the  betiding  yew  fuU-drai^n^ 

And  jav'lins^  hissing  death,  from  potent  arm 

Alternate  thrown,  shall  cease ;  broad  fanlchions  meal 

With  adverse  edge  no  more ;  nor  hideous  clash 

From  ratUing  shields,  and  storms  of  missive  hail 

Roar  diverse ;  and  in  harsh  confusion  drown 

The  trumpet's  sweeter  notes.    O  sad  reverse 

Of  military  sounds  harmonic !     Lost 

In  voUied  peals  promiscuous,  deafening  shoots. 

And  dymg  groans,  that  gall  the  tender  ear  I 

Whole  nature  by  thy  healing  art  restored 

To  smiles  primeval,  and  her  visage  blithe. 

Complains  no  more,  with  torment,  to  sustain 

The  toilsome  burden  of  her  tedious  hours ; 

Expos'd  to  wild  oppression,  and  the  rage 

Of  savage  men.    Rapacious  beasts  shall  change 

To  aspect  mild :  and  o*er  each  flow'ry  plain. 

The  tiger,  wolf,  and  the  defenceless  lamb 

Shall  bask  secure  in  the  meridian  warmth. 

Or  graze  innocuous ;  join'd  in  sportive  aurs. 

And  midnight  slumbers.    Crested  helms,  and  spears 

Sharp  pointed,  scymeters,  and  bright  habergeons, 

Dire  instruments  of  death !  in  hardy  feats 

Of  Mars  deep-bruis'd,  now  useless  grown,  shall  form 

The  plough-shai'e,  scythe,  and  sickle.    Glad  campaign 

Autumnal  1  opening  joyous  scenes,  enrich'd 
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With  Tegetftbld  gold !   From  pole  to  pole 

Bade  and  anpolish'd  nations  shall  imbibe^ 

With  ready  mind  thy'  saying  trath  ;  and  bow 

Obedient  to  thy  sceptre.    Circling  years. 

With  peace  and  concord  crown'd,  tsheXi,  uhdbturi/d 

Glide  gently  on,  through  ages  blest ;  and  grace 

Thy  universal  empire ;  till  the  world , 

And  timO|  disease,  and  death  shall  cease  for  erer* 

Say,  grateful  muse,  what  wond'rous  meekness  reU^d 
Ssseutial  glories  iufiniie !     What  toils 
Incessant,  nature's  lord,  her  wounds  to  heal, 
Snstain'd,  compassionate !     What  thorny  paths 
In  life's  rough  maze,  to  mortal  race  unknown^ 
Their  great  exemplar,  not  reluctant,  trodl 
He — ^whom  the  bri^test  of  celestial  poVnr 
ttevere ;  by  whom  all  eadrthly  rulers  sway 
Their  awful  sceptres  !     What  amazing  choice. 
Spontaneous,  mov'd  the  source  of  might  t*  appear 
Less  than  the  least  of  men  I     What  grace  divine 
Dwelt  on  his  sacred  lips ;  diffusing  tr^ith,, 
Peace,  God-like  charity,  through  list'aing^  crowds^ 
Immortal  virtues,  and  blest  rules  of  life ! 
What  heavenly  ardour  glow'd  within  his  breast^ 
Wholly  intent  to  close  the  vast  design 
Stupendous,  ere  the  birth  of  nature,  form'd 
In  the  tri-une  eternal  mind ;  and  raise 
To  bliss  immutable,  the  ruin'd  world. 
Deep  sunk  in  guilt  and  curse !    So  sweetly  sang 
In  strain  sublime,  the  great  enlightened  bard,  * 
To  Albion's  sons,  with  deathless  fame^  bereft 
Of  light  external;  whilst  the  mental  rays 
O  happy  gainful  loss  I  more  brightly  shone. 


Unprac&'d  tli6iM»  Iii8  loAy  mttse!  ptesavif&f 
Disdaining  ooppfecl  sodnds.    I»  wond'ioiis  tboagfat 
Higfa-rais'd,  aad  soarinf^  >«^ith  nnclottded  light. 
She  boldly  shook  tfa«  cranqHUg  feltars  off; 
AnA/80V«raigDy  hutlt  a  model  unranfia'd. 
Immortal  as  hfa  name.    Through  realms  of  nigfak 
Vnsearch'd  before,  aad  fields  of  heaiv^nly  war. 
Where  seraphs  fell,  she  trac'd  a  glorious  path 
To  bliss  supreme !     la  ev'ry  shining  page 
Still  wonders  new,  and  beauties  infinite 
Dart  through  the  enamour'd  sensed  and  charm  the  soul  f 
With  matchtess  graces  his  skilled  fingers  mov'd 
Across  the  sounding  lyre/  and  from  each  note 
Sprung  pure  devotion,  harmony,  and  love ! 

From  maiger  vile,  wheve  eastern  sages  paid 
Their  early  homage  to  the  etemai  king, 
And  long,  isbscnre  sojourn  in  Jewry *s  coasts 
High^fiktonr^d,  in  proud  Salem,  glory  ohief 
Of  Palestine,  and  of  the  Asian  world, 
Widely  dispersing  beams  of  HgfH  and  joy 
Andheahng  vktoe,  trace  with  weeping  eye 
Messiah's  wondrous  steps ;  the  last  and  best» 
And  greatest  gift  of  heav'n.    The  dolefd  steep 
Of  Calvary,  that  ^  formidable  mount. 
See  him  asc^d  hard-burden'd,  panting,  tir'd; 
Whilst,  as  a  votive  offering,  he  sustains 
The  massy  cumb'rous  load.    And  having  reach'd. 
With  palMnce  equal  to  his  bovncBess  love. 
The  wish'd>f>rsuttnit|  wh^re  unbnried  sculls- 
Sad  spectacle!  the  dismal  surface  pave  ; 
He  cUmbs  the  fatal  tree,  with  mmd  deep-fix'd 
On  the  patemtil  y^h    Hence  crimson  streams. 


Of  virtue  infinifeB,  iiknl  f^ievioin  ivouadt      .   .      .  -     *- 
Wide-8tretchM».  and  tendbne  shmrVl^  plenteo«8  glidfliE 
Forgmn^  pity  his  laiit  .breath  piootaiins^ 
And  happy  tBTKiJMiTA!  to  the  raosom'd  werid^ 

Whole  nalure  felt  the  stroke.    ConTulsive  pangs    . 
From  cavems  deep,  earth's  centre  shoolc.     The  sud^   , 
Great  eye  and  soul  of  the  terrestrial  orb 
fiis  cheering  face,  and  energetic  rays,  , 

With  sable  curtain  veil'd.     Hard  ponderous  rocks 
Immensely  great,  unlike  the  Jewish  hearts 
Relentless,  sunk  from  their  contexture  firm. 
Death's  hopeful  dlptives  in  their  dark  retreats^ 
Zlous'd  by  the  joyous  sound,  entiyening  took 
An  earlier  flight,  and  gain'd  their  blest  abodes. 
Despair  and  rage  with  sullen  gloom  overspread 
The  infernal  regions :  where  the  rebel  chief. 
Once  hurl'd  from  bliss  celestial,  now  subdu'd 
A  second  ruin  feU,  and  heighten'd  pain. 
Portentous  of  his  final  doom ;  when  wrath  , 
VindictiTe,  from  the  dreaded  victor's  brow^ 
Shall  plunge  him  with  his  fetterM  legions  down 
To  endless  death,  and  unextinguished  fire. 

Ye  dazzlmg  cherubs  blest !  whose  godlike  tmads, 
Capacious,  at  the  exhaustless  fount  imbibe 
Pure  wisdom !     With  reflection  deep  look  down 
Prom  your  exalted  thrones !  and  wondering  bow 
To  this  mysterious  love :  whilst  native  fire 
Flames  up  in  heavenly  rays.     From  guilty  doom 
'  Emerging  see  the  beauteous  face  of  nature; 
Creation  rising  from  its  early  ruin ;  ■  ' 

And  heav'ns  vicegerent  man,  from  gloomy  clouds, 


And  penal  tbrants  terrific,  nus'd  to  hope 

Immortal  i    What  inferior  mind  ean  finni 

Ideas  equal  to  th*  unbounded  worth 

Of  hiB  ennobling  part,  divine  resemUanee  I 

For  whose  glad  rescue^  such  amazing  price. 

Of  value  infinite,  was  paid !  ^  The  soul 

Claims  Idndred  with  the  stars;  not  form'd  of  file. 

Or  earth,  or  air;  {ho'join'd  to  mouldering  clay* 

ITnlike  the  brittle  shell  she  wears,  her  frame, 

Divinc3y  perfect^  from  the  stinted  laws 

Of  matter,  stands  eternally  exempt. 

Self-conscious,  as  an  agent  free,  endued 

With  thought,  reflection,  choice,  and  aids  divine. 

And  lively  poWrs  discerning,  she  awaits 

That  awful  day  momentous,  which  shall  fix 

Her  final  state  immutable;  consigned 

To  endless  joys,  or  everlasting  pain. 

Bright  effluence  from  the  eternal  mind  !   Whose  fiame 

Celestial,  rises  thro'  the  mists  of  earth. 

And  upward  mounts.;  to  reach  the  crowning  bliss 

Consummate !    With  admiring  wish  we  trace 

Thy  tow'ring  flight  stupendous :  whilst  upborne 

Aloft,  thou  soar'st  above  the  feeble  stretch 

Of  mortal  sight;  and  though  immurM  awhile 

In  darkening  cell,  canst  form  terrestrial  heav'n. 

The  rising  glories  of  that  wondrous  dawn, 
Quick'ning  the  languid  world,  sing  raptured  muse; 
When  crown'd  with  joy,  the  destined  victim  slain 
For  Adam*s  laps'd  descendants,  loos'd  the  bands 
Of  vanquish'd  death;  and  clad  with  trophies,  rais'd 
Himself  omnipotent;  who  first  gave  life 
To  all  created  bemgs,  happiest  pledge 
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Of  life  immortal !— then,  the  cheering  sound 
Of  grace  divine,  sweet  liberty  and  peace 
Proclaim'd,  with  front  serenely  calm,  to  those 
Of  credence  firm,  whose  grateful  minds  should  bow 
Obsequious  to  his  mild  commands.    The  dear 
Associates  of  his  spotless  life,  inspired 
With  holy  fervor,  and  supernal  gifts 
Descending  unallay'd,  the  sacred  charge 
Important,  with  pure  minds,  like  his,  obey*d« 
Then,  tell  the  drowsy  and  unthinking  race 
Of  mortals  indolent^  with  joy  serene. 
And  awful  rev'renoe,  how  the  Lord  of  Might, 
/The  blest  Immanuel,  cloath'd  with  human  form. 
And  the  deep  prints  of  gkmoii»  wounds,  led  on 
fiis  banner*d  worthies, .  first  and  liyeliest  draught 
Of  his  great  body  mystic,  to  that  molint, 
Smblem  of  peace,  and  seat  of  sweet  recess  I 
Oft  to  derotiion  sacred ;  honor'd  now 
With  his  ascent  etiiereal :  having  shoWn 
Endearing  proofs  of  sympathetic , care 
Incessant,  and  his  .sum  return,  with  awe 
Itfajestic;  till  thareyes  beheld  him  soar 
In  beams  of  light,  to  that  eternal  source 
Of  pristine  glory,  infinite ;  enjoy'd 
Before  the  wodds  were  form'd,  or  bounded  space 
Of  time  began*    Cherubic  legions  haste 
To  meet,  with  joyful  shouts,  their  head  supreme, 
IShining  vrith  ^conquests  new.  Triumphant  there. 
His  church,  from  warCare  ffBed>  in  hymns  sublime 
Harmonious  laud  their  victor  God  and  King. 

Now  peace,  heaven's  fairest  off»spring,  clad  with  robes 
Of  bright  exigence,  pure,  on  beamy  wings 
Descending,  sounds  her  silver  trump;  rejoiced 
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To  bless,  with  lovely  sceaes  of  op'ning  bliss, 
The  desert  world.    Thro'  ey'ry  distent  cliBie 
Her  starry  pinions  spread ;  difiiismg  sweet 
Atnbrbsial  fragrance.    Now  the  rosy  mora 
Smiles  beauteous,  from  the  East,  with  aspect  dear  ; 
Thro'  cloudless  skies,  the  rising  lamp  of  day 
Pursues  his  azure  road;  and  measures  out 
The  golden  hours  auspicious.    Whilst,  inspired 
With  heavenly  zeal,  and  rais'd  above  the  rage 
Or  threats  of  adverse  pow'rs,  the  faitUul  tribe 
Of  sacred  heralds,  thro'  att^tive  crowds. 
Convey  the  potent  sound,  wide-circyng.    FreMl 
From  servile  yoke,  and  gloomy  fears,  with  joy» 
Ecstatic  rapture,  and  obsequious  mind. 
Glad  nations  thankfully  imbibe,  and  keep 
The  healthful  institutes  divine.    Of  these 
Fair  Albion,  compend  of  the  wondrous-  globe 
Terrene, — ^inviron'd  with  the  watchful  care 
Of  heav'n  indulgent,  as  with  Thetis'  arms  ;-^ 
Fays  early  homage  to  the  king  supreme. 
Immortal :  and  her  Pagan  altiurs  fall. 
Phoebus,  Andaie,*  Dis,  with  pompous  rites 
By  ancient  druids  taught, — delusive  train  ^ 
Of  tutelary  gods  fictitious ! — ^flee 
Unsung,  abjur'd,  detested.    Hallow'd  domes 
^  Erect  their  heads  magnificent ;  devote 
To  mental  sacrifice,  and  incense  pure. 
In  heav'niy  flame  ascending.     Nor  disdains 
An  intercourse  benign  with  this  fair  isle. 
The  almighty  arbiter,  and  source  of  bliss, 


*  Andate  hail  tpeciid  honours  paid  her,  as  their  Goddess  of 
Victory.       . 
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InheTent,  or  diffbsU    '<  Be  this  mycace 

**  Peculiar,  aad  ineessaat.    Her^^  in^dor'd, 

'^My  Uesmgs  shall  descend ;  till  circliog  tioie 

**  Yidds  to  imoMase  and  undiyided  space. 

**  Beligiooy  beaateous  in  her  natiye  charms, 

**  Shall  flourish  here,  conform  to. sacred  rule 

**  Primaeval;  and  exalt  her  awful  bead 

**  UnmoVd:  whilst  pious  tows  salate  tiie  skies 

''  With  odour  grateful.     Here,  a  scepter'd  stem 

**  Prolific  as  the  fruitful  vmej  shall  spread 

'<  Its  rising  branches,  unth  exhaustless  store, 

^*  Thro*  distant  ages,  yet  unborn ;  and  grace 

*  <  The  imperiid  diadem,  from  rival  threats 

*'  Invasive,  or  domfestic  foes,  secure 

'« In  my  tuition,  and  the  flagrant  zeal 

'^  Of  Briton's  liege.     When  death's  uplifted  hand 

'^  Shall  strike  resistless,  the  surprising  chasm, 

**  Self«*sanable,  shall  close;  and  healing  balm 

"  Spring  from  the  dolorous  wound.    With  loyal  pride 

''  And  blooming  joys  revived,  the  happy  realms 

**  Shall  cease  to  grieve ;  and  date  their  flowing  hopes 

«f  From  a  new-rising  sun;  whose  gentle  rays 

**  Shall  cheer  and  warm  the  inferior  orbs :  whilstpeace,. 

^'  Paternal  love,  and  undissembl'd  truth 

*'  In  silver  streams  flow  from  his  gracioua  lips. 

**  Celestial  smites  propitious,  firm  resolves, 

**  Unvaried  conduct,  and  supernal  skill 

'*  Shall  guide  his  counsels,  and  assist  his  hands* 

f*  From  baleful  discord  free,  one  common  thought 

**  Each  breast  inspiring,  shall  unite  the  voice 

^*  Of  senates  faithful.    The  presiding  guides 

*'  Shall  sacred  altars,  b6th  defend  and  warm 

'^  With  god-like  flame,  beneficent ;  displayed  ; 
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**  In  cbarity,  imbounded  «s  the  mmd 

**  Of  him,  who  came,  not  to  destroy,  bnt  heal 

**  The  wounds  of  mortal  race,  with  cheenag  beam» 

"  Of  peace  and  love.    Here,  piety  shall  shine, 

**  Emerged  from  error's  dark'ning  clouds ;  anddiasa 

''  To  gloomy  Tartarus,  th'  enTenom^'d  blast 

*'  Of  daring  miscreants  faithless.    Harden'd  sedl 

^'  Who  snarl,  indignant,  at  the  guiding  hand 

**  Of  bounteous  heav'n  extended !    Next,  in  {rfaoe^ 

''  To  my  eternal  edicts  pure,  a  pile, 

*'  Of  salutary  laws,  ip  volumes  fair, 

"  Nor  dusty,  nor  ansearch'd,*-4he  high  bequest 

'*  Of  venerable  sages  skill'd  1 — ^shall  bound 

«  Despotic  pow*r;  and  poise,  in  balance,.  ligMa 

"  Reciprocal :  majestic  lustre  shine^ 

**  With  awful  sweetness,  and  endearing  chioms  7 

*'  Not  terrible;  but  o*er  the  subject  spread 

**  Its  guardian  wings  protecting.    Statutes,  pdz'd 

**  And  envied  by  the  distant  world,  which  screen 

«^  The  humble  cottage,  and  defend  the  throne  l*'-^ 

Rule  and  obedience,  sweetly  temper'd,  smooth 

Each  futrow'd  brow.    No  anxious  thought  invades 

The  pensive  breast :  smce  heav'n,  in  nice  extremes 

To  timely  succour  prone,  has  more  than  paid 

The  blessmg  snatdi'd  away ;  and  seemmg  loss 

To  real  advantage  changed.    Tho'  now  he  has  reached 

A  crown  more  radiant,  free  from  wasting  caies; 

ms  an  accession  to  his  blissful  state» 

To  see  Britannia,  for  whose  ancient  rq^ts 

Unwearied  toib  he  had  so  oft  sustain'd. 

Still  happy  in  a  successor  like  him. 

So  when  the  chosen  race,  their  wandVing  st^ps 

JPor  proof  had  passM ;  and  reach'd  that  Arid  mound^ 
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Parting  the  promis'd  bliss ;  their  faithful  guide. 
And  sacred  legislator,  claim'd  by  heayeu, — 
Who  for  their  rescue,  and  impetuous  wants, 
Had  such  unheard^  such  mighty  wonders  done  ; 
So  often  screen'd  them  from  impending  wrath. 
And  meekly  their  ungrateful  chidings  borne, — 
From  Pisgah's  summit,  on  the  spacious  mount 
Of  Albarim,  wide  o'er  the  bounding  flood. 
In  pleasing  prospect  viewM  the  happy  soil 
Mellifluous,  with  its  stately  frontiers,  made 
By  art  and  nature  strong :  the  conquest,  brave. 
To  that  great  genius  left,  divinely  form'd 
For  martial  conduct,  and  the  arts  of  peace : 
Then,  breathing  counsels  sage,  from  mortal  frame 
Exultant  rose  through  middle  air,  and  fanned 
With  pinbns  strong,  the  milky  way  sublime. 
Or  when  that  god-like  man,   whose  soul,  high  rais'd, 
CottversM  with  pure  angelic  minds,  up-borne 
In  flaming  car,  with  fiery  steeds,  was  lost 
To  view  terrestrial ;  and  the  wondrous  flight 
Through  starry  regions  made ;  his  gifts  divine. 
With  heighten'd  lustre  on  the  choice  of  heav'n 
Conspicuous  rested.    All  those  virtues  meet 
For  sacred  rule^  in  the  survivor  shone  : 
And  Israel  under  him  were  doubly  blest. 

Of  joys  renate,  difliisive  as  the  beams 
Of  that  fixt  orb  which  gilds  the  pond'rous  sphere 
Bevdvent,  fair  Urania,  taught  by  thee. 
Chief  of  Pierian  birth,  the  muse  unskilled. 
Attempts  to  sing*    May  no  debasing  damp, 
From  pow'rs  unequal,  interpose  to  shade 
The  beauties  of  her  theme  unfading;  peabe 
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Divine,  and  freedom  suited  to  the  taste 

Of  beings  inteUectual.    Choicest  gift. 

Which  minds  enlarg'd  can  ask,  or  heav'n  bestow  1 

Thrice  happy  you  I  whose  great  and  gen'rous  aims 

Conspire  with  prondence  supreme,  to  swell 

The  floiying  bliss !     Untainted  by  the  charms 

Of  narrow  views,  inglorious ;  or  the  thirst 

Of  vain  ambitbn  I    Nobly  rais*d  above 

Resenting  passions,  turbulent;  and  free 

From  hate  invidious !    Who  distinguish'd.  shine 

In  virtue's  armour,  patriots  undisguised ; 

Unchang'd  by  all  the  turns  of  time  or  chance ! 

Who,  ranging  ev'iy  thought,  with  conduct,  rule 

The  brutal  pow'rs !    Nor  can  that  heav'niy  form 

Stoop  to  be  model'd  by  the  maxims  wild. 

The  mad  capricios,  or  the  airy  dreams 

Of  the  unthinking  vulgar^    You !  whose  souls, 

Ally'd  to  th'  ethereal  natives,  strive. 

Through  all  the  shifting  scenes  of  life,  to  reach 

Th'  unclouded  regions !     Who,  with  aspect  calm 

Can  bid  the  fleeting  flame  lie  gently  down, 

Mixt  with  earth's  mould'ring  clods ;  and  uncimfinM^ 

Mount  upward,  conscious  of  superior  worth ! 

When  blustering  ^olus,  fraught  with  ire,  leads  on 
D^d  Neptune's  forces,  prone  to  hostile  acts ;  x 

In  i^aps  promiscuous,  and  disorder  wild 
Und^ciplin'd  the  angry  cohorts  make 
Their  onset  furious,  with  horrific  roar* 
Surge  upon  surge,  in  swift  succession  rolls. 
Beyond  Uie  optic  ken :  whilst  chasms  immense 
Disclose  the  vast  abyss :  and  liquid  hUls, 
High-swelling,  dash  the  skies.    With  steady  prow^ 
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Unmoved  by  fear,  the  skilful  master  guides 
His  floating  bark,  sore  threatened;  and  sustains 
The  ruffl'd  brine,  till  their  impetuous  rage 
To  pristine  calmness  yields;  and  soft  (unbraces 
Compose  the  wat'ry  strife.    Such  is  the  man. 
Whose  mindy  self-balanc*d,  lives  above  the  readi    , 
Of  noise  and  tumult;  nor  regards  the  shouts 
Of  popular  applause,  mere  empty  sound  I 
Nor  dreads  the  flying  arrows  of  reproach. 
Or  spiteful  envy.    Guarding  virtues  walch 
His  nightly  slumbers ;  and  his  dreams  segues 
From  frightful  phantoms.     At  the  opening  dawn 
Past  conduct  he  revolves,  and  wisely  forma 
New  scenes  of  action.    No  distasteful  gall 
Immixing,  spoils  his  temper'd  sweets  of  life». 
Serenely  rising  with  the  new-bom  day. 
Here,  chagrin  sable -hued,  in  ghastly  forov 
Fmds  no  access ;  nor  malice  forky-tongu'd. 
Firm  as  a  rock,  he  treads  unshaken  ground; 
Tames  his  wild  passions;  conquers  all  his  fears. 
And  tramples  on  them.    Conscience  is  his  shield  ; 
His  fortress,  wisdbm.    In  himself  sufficed 
He  sits  above  the  globe ;  nor  danger  feels 
From  the  false  flatt'ring,  or  the  frownmg  world. 

Riches  divine,  and  all  the  joys  above. 
Immensely  flowing  finom  the  fount  supreme. 
Are  your's  appropriate ;  who  adore,  and  trusi 
His  awful  name.    On  you,  the  world  below. 
And  worids  above,  things  present,  and  to  comei» 
Are  safe  entaiPd.    Celestial  guardians  wait 
Ubseen,  yet  fiiidtful,  to  repel  the  shafts 
Of  adverse  pow'ii  nvenom'd ;  and  your  steps 
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TlneniDg  guide.    For  you,  tJbe  fertile  earth 
Her  fruit  bi'.ars  plenteous ;  and  enliv'ning  showers 
Gaily  adorn  her  face  with  various  dress. 
For  youy  the  radiant  lamp  diurnal  shines ; 
Chearing  the  subject  world  with  genial  warnithy 
And  native  lustre.    The  inferior  orb 
Herborrow'd  light  displays;  to  ehaee  thick  glooni 
Disconsolate;  and  Tethy'd  roUing  surge 
Alternate^  rule ;  whilst  in  the  empty  space 
Of  liquid  air,  the  globe's  amazing  weight 
Unpillar'd  hangs ;  by  the  first  mover  pois'^d 
With  art  divine.    The  asure  roof  of  heav'n. 
Inwrought  with  starry  gems,  each  night*^  return 
Makes  cheerful,  and  your  wholesome  slumber  cover»£ 
Free  from  infectious  damp,  or  steams  impure* 
For  you,  the  sandsi  of  time  ghde  gently  on  : 
Unwearied  nature  keeps  her  massy  wheels 
In  constant  motion  ;  and  her  fabric  stands^ 

Not  the  first  planters  of  the  human  race 
Were  happier :  when  the  bright  etherial  hosts 
Descending  from  their  orbs,  on  downward  wing» 
Youchsaf 'd  their  friendly  converse ;  and  the  mind 
With  thoughts  sublime^  and  intellectual  bliss 
Richly  improv'd.    When  nature's  various  gifts 
Cool  shades,  unfading  greens,  and  beauteous  flow^rs^ 
Sprung  up  spontaneous.    When  celestial  dews 
Impearl'd  tiie  verdant  grass ;  and  fragrant  drops 
Sate  on  the  bending  spires.    When  vapours  bland 
Rose  with  the  dawn»  and  mixt  vrith  balmy  air 
In  sweet  perfume,  the  waking  senses  cheered; 
Whilst  kindly  fruits,  rich  with  ambitwialjuiceA 
Renewed  lif6^l  crimson  fonntam^  pure  and  firee 
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Firom  harifiil  tabt:  and,  raia'd  on  eaily  wiag,    . 
Warbling  their  maker's  prttse,  the  featter'd  chcrir 
Orac'd  the  sweet  morning  song ;  or,  perefa'd  seenre 
On  evening  boiq^b,  the  sacred  vespers  join'd,-— 
<'  Injaial  hmuTp  how  aoom  the  tttHed  him 
**  WoB^Mg^dtogMili,  mid  miirie$  u^mie  T 

But  the  blest  paradise  renew'd ;  the  state 
Of  happy  intercourse  'twixt  God  and  man^ 
Bestor'd  by  the  Redeemer's  death,  affords 
No  noxious  tree.    Its  healing  fruits,  benign, 
Salubrious,  grateful  to  the  explorer's  taste. 
Yield  bloombg  life.    Immortal  pleasures  thence 
£xhaustless  sprug ;  unbounded  as  the  mind, 
And  hourly  heighteu'd :  whilst  the  mdnlgent  sides 
Shed  their  sweet  influence  o'er  the  human  race 
TVlth  cheering  smile  perpetual,  and  proclaim 
An  heaven  on  earth*    The  sure  foundations  hud 
In  love  unchang'd,  and  counsels  deep,  enrolled 
In  th'  archives  supreme,      Enthron'd  with  powY 
Omnipotent  the  peaceful  victor  rules 
Theradiant  orbs  above,  and  world  below. 
Glad  nature  rests  on  his  great  guiding  hand 
Her  moving  frame  stupendous.    On  his  will 
Adoring  angels,  in  their  shining  forms. 
Obsequious  wait ;  and  court  his  high  commands 
With  ardent  zeal :  whilst  Adam's  race  deep-sunk 
In  guilty  shame,  and  active  pow'r  depressed, 
Uis  sovereign  pity  feel.    Tho'  Sinai  roars 
In  fire  and  thunder,  breathing  dreadful  threats ; 
The  cross  speaks  milder  Ihings.    Free  pardon,  grace. 
And  boundless  love  stream  from  his  bleeding  wounds ; 
And  lifci  and  joys  dear-purdiae'd*    Now,  no  more 
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Etenaljmtioe  frowns;  nor  ooBS^noe  gimw»r 
But,  pttas^  wMi  its  unriiraH'd  empire^  sanies 
Calm'  Bud  serene  withitf*    The  atoning  Uood 
Whitens-the  d^^epest  stainji ;  and  gliastly  deafli ' 
Bereaves  of  hb  sbarp^pointed  sting.    The  sonl 
Gladly  embarked  at  the  supreme  command, . 
Now  fearless  leaves  the  mortal  shore ;  nor  shrinks 
When  swelling  surges  rise*    With  skilful  helm. 
And  wide  expanded  wings,  she  safely  rides 
The  dreadful  storm ;  by  her  blest  pilot's  hands 
Securely  guided :  and  k^r  joys  advance ; 
Mo^  pure  and  perfect,  as  the  lessening  riiones 
Take  off  the  views  of  time,  and  mortal  things* 
Immense  eternity  fills  all  her  thoughts : 
Billows  subside;  and  skies  serenely  bright. 
With  gentle  gales  propitious,  waft  her  on 
To  gainthe  blissful  port  of  peace  and  rest. 

Not  so,  the  vile  degenerate  race :  whose  minds, 
Orovling  iii'dust,  like  busy  ants,  around 
The  world's  great  mole-hill,  strive,  with  endless  toil. 
Incessant  cares,  and  sleepless  nights,  to  raise 

,  A  pile  of  earth,  or  heaps  of  shining  clay; 

<  Or  court  the  fleeting  breath  of  partial  fame. 
Vain  bubble,  soon  subsiding ! — whilst  the  grand 
Immortal  part,  instampt  with  heavenly  form. 
In  base  neglect  lies  dormant.     Minds  enslav'd 
To  lawless  appetite's  unbounded  sway. 
Pursue  a  wand'rihg  fire ;  and  plunge  in  ruin 
Inextricable,  thoughtless*     Bondage  vile  I 
When  reason  from  its  awful  seat  dethron'd. 
Stoops  to  impetuous  will*    With  artful  guile 
Tbe  syren  Pleasure  spreads  her  fatal  charms 
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ITnlieeded;  and  in  luxnrjr's  embrace 
Enchanting,  lulls  their  thoughts  to  sensual  ease; 
Till  heayVs.bndght  strictures  in  the  soul  arelestp 
Or  moulded  into  sofinesa.    Manly  pleasure, 
Indulged  to  beiqtgsratsM  above  the  siase 
Of  brutal  instinct,  chearfuily  obeys 
Superior  poVrs.    But,  you,  therimpionah^dl 
Who  proudly  scorn  the  peaceful  message,  brought 
By  lips  divine,  in  accents  mild ;  to  whom 
The  Saviour  spreads  his  wounded  handstin  vain, 
And  shews  the  prints  of  love :  no  more  blaa|AMff 
With  tongues  profanely  bold,  that  awful  name; 
Which  strikes  a  thousand  terrors,  arm'd  with  .death. 
No  more  presume  to  hide  the  monstrous  face 
Of  vice,  with  colours  gay,  and  gilded  charms 
Delusive;  or  mislead  through  flow'ry  paths. 
And  dreams  fantastic,  the  nnthinkrag  crowds 
With  haste  precipitant,  to  endless  woe. 
Cease  to  defiune  the  bright  unerring  ways. 
And  shming  beauties  of  eternal  truth : 
Which,  free  from  artful  paint,  resemUes^heav^n; 
Tunes  to  immortal  joys  the  human  mind ; 
And  mounts  its  votaries  above  the  stars. 
In  vain  you  hope  and  wish,  when  life's  short  span 
Is  measured  out,  to  cease  from  being ;  and  lose 
The  parting  soul  in  ambient  air.    A  thought 
Stupendous;  and  abhorr'd by  all,  but  those 
Who,  self-condemn'd,  can  nothing  better^bope; 
And  justly  dread  what's  infinitely  worse  I 
Benighted,  wand'ring  meteors !,  'blind  to  reasop> 
And  all  its  manly  powers !  pernicious  guides. 
Dancing  in  darkness !  whose  deceitful  glar^ 
Erratic,  leads  the  tmVelier  aside. 
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To  bogSy  and  snaites,   and  death  1    Ite  tune  dmws 

near; 
When,  seiz'd  with  horror,  froni  tiie  face  diyine, 
Fiom  angels,  from  the  sight  of  mortal  eyes. 
And  from  yourselves  you'd  flee.    No  flashy  turns 
Of  boasted  wit,  can  raise  yovr  wonted  flights 
Of  thoughtless  mirth ;  or  chear  your  conscious  mindsy 
Lash'd  with  the  stings  of  guilt     A  dreadful  steep 
You  fearless  tread ;  and  o'er  the  fiery  gulph 
Sulphureous,  move  unthinking :  vainly  bold 
In  impious  madness :  whilst  the  lambent  flame 
Sustains  your  tottering  clay.    The  fatal  gasp 
Inevitable,  hastens  :  when  the  soul. 
With  dread  surpriie  awaken'd^  sadly  feela 
Immortal  vigour  springing  up  anew. 
Adapt  to  endless  torture;  and,  accurst 
Thro*  ages  infinite,  the  galling  chain 
Drags  horrible,  deprived  of  distant  hope; 
And  seeks,  in  vain,  to  die.    The  judge  supreme. 
With  stem  resenting  brow,  descends  once  more; 
Not  meek,  as  erst  in  Bethlehem.    ArmVI  with  powV, 
And  glories,  scarce  by  heav'nly  seraphs  borne. 
Mortal  access  forbidding,  high  he  rears 
Above  the  trembling  globe,  his  awful  throne. 
With  radiant  death  surrounded.    SmdLing  clouds 
More  dreadful  than  on  Horeb's  sacred  mount. 
Clothe  his  triumphal  car.    Beneath  the  wheels. 
With  buming  gems  beset,  and  axle  red, 
Sharp-pointed  lightnings  flash.     Unnumber'd  hosts 
Of  flaming  guards  in  dread  procession  move : 
Their  volliea  rond  the  skies,  and  cleave  the  ground.-— 
Nor  can  that  direful  fragor  so  torment. 
With  shrieks^  the  ear  i  when,  fimn  huge  Al^ne  rocfai 
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An  aaotent  ridge  of  sturdy  oaks  deep-fang  d, 

Tom  off  by  blast  impetaous,  many  a  rood 

Bolls  down  the  steepy  cliff;  in  subject  lake 

Tar  i^lung'd,  with  foamy  roar  r  and  various  thunder 

Shakes  all  the  adjacent  vale.    The  melting  hills 

Subsiding,  in  their  basis  solved,  lie  hid 

In  furious  blaze  and  smoke.     His  voice,  which  form'd  ^^ 

From  shapeless  chaos,  the  vast  moving  world,. 

Almighty  bids  the  wheels  of  nature  stop ; 

And  loudly  the  eternal  will  proclaims, 

That  time  ihaU  be  mo  more.    The  trumpet's  clang 

•Sonorous,  by  the  angelic  herald  blown. 

Breaks  through  the  silent  grave :  from  putrid  forms 

New-quicken*d,  calk  the  trembling  sinners  near, 

Reluctant  and  appall'd.    They  shudd'ring  stand ; 

<]!onvinc'd  too  lale,  what  *twas  to  banter  heav'u. 

Or  ridicule  the  threats  of  hell.    In  vaiin, 

Th^  now  invoke  the  hills,  and  falling  rocks. 

Tor  friendly  shelter. .  That  tremendous  crash, 

'When  iiery  bolts,  loud-ratling,  rent  their  way 

Thrmigh  heav'n's  high  convex ;  and  the  vibrant  flame,  * 

Dealing  promiscuous  death,  huge  antique  piles 

Besidtless  levels  with  the  humble  tiiirf ; 

Not  half  such  terror  strikes.    The  Almighty  arm, 

Though  prone  to  succour,  in  vindictive  ire 

"Shines  terrible.    No  chearing  gleams  dart  through 

The  anauous  mind^  to  calm  its  guilty  fears. 

Or  kindle  hope.     But  you  I  whose  nobler  souls. 

High-soaring,  strove  to  gain  their  native  home 

Supernal,  guided  by  the  unerring  due 

Let  down  from  heav'n ;  and  scora'd  the  wandering  blaze 

Of  clouded  reason,  impotent :  whose  paths. 

Bright-shining,  were,  though  not  unshaded,  streak'd 
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With  rays  divine  ;  wUlst  daily  incense  pierc'd 

The  opening  skies^  and  drew  down  plenteous  sfa<)ir'rs 

Of  blessing  jfrom  the  eternal  fountain :  raise 

Your  chearfnl  heads  ;  and  reach  the  immortal  crown, 

Beleas'd  from  death's  domains,  your  captive  clay. 

Puts  on  the  dazzling  robes  of  triumph.    See 

The  heav'nly  guards  stand  waiting  at  your  tombs. 

With  joyous  smiles,  to  aid  the  happy  flight 

Amidrt  the  shouts  of  his  surrounding  train. 

Your  great  deliverer,  the  returning  God, 

Now  leaves  the  skies.    Etheieal  mountains  flow 

At  bis  approach :  and  all  the  starry  plains. 

Wide-cleaving,  form  bas  glorious  way.    The  earth 

Dissolves :  and  heavens  eternal  pillars  bow. 

Victor  and  Judge,  high  seated  on  his  tterone, 

Your  faults  he  covers,  and  applauds  your  deeds 

Beneficent ;  as  to  himself  deaign'd. 

Death,  grave,  and  hell,  with  all  the  apostate  pow*r8 

Before  him  flee ;  and  own  his  dread  commands. 

Resistless  as  their  doom.    His  mighty  word. 

Which  rais'd  from  native  earth,  the  crumbling  shrine. 

Restores  your  scatter'd  duSt ;  and  moulds  anew 

Bright  agile  limbs,  from  drossy  matter  freed. 

Like  his  celestial  form.    With  airy  feet. 

Quick  as  the  mind,  or  as  seraphic  wings. 

You  climb  the  blissful  orbs  of  endless  light; 

And  leave  behind,  the  crackling  world  in  flames. 


*«*"  We  have  carefully  Jbllowed  the  author's  punduatUm 
throughout  thispoem,  not  feeling  cursehes  at  liber^ 
to  alter  what  seems  to  have  been  &w  own  peculiar 
si/sicnu 
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Birt  wuurk  whtU  tiU  the  »ehQlar*$  Hfe  auail, 
ToO,  cMfy  iPMil,  tkipairmiy  midthejtiL 

(JOBNION.) 


Th«  life  of  Nidbolas  Amhurst  would  abound  with 
inslnictionf  could  materials  be-  found  from  whence  to 
compose  it :  unfortunately  these  are  but  scanty,  and  the 
following  notices  arel  principally  taken  from  an  article 
by  Dr.  ELippis  in  the  Biographia  Britannica» 

George  Amhurst  was  vicar  of.  Marden  in  ILent,  and 
died  there  in  1707,  whether  this  cletgyman  was  the 
father  or  grandfather  of  Nicholas  does  not  appear* 

Nicholas  Amhurst  was  bom  at  Marden,  but  in  wh^t 
year  is  unknown.  He  was  educated  by  his  grandfather, 
a  deigyman,  and  at  Merchant  Taylor's  school,  in  Lon- 
don, from  whence  he  was  removed  at  a  fit  age  to  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  How  long  he  continued  at 
the  university  is  dso  unknown.  One  thing  appears  cer- 
tain,  that  he  was  expelled  from  ttience  for  alledged 
irr^ularities  and  offence  given  to  the  head  of  his  college : 
what  these  irregularities  were,  does  not  satisfactorily 
appear :  by  his  own  account  he  was  a  martyr  to  his 
principles,  for  he  affirmed  that  his  disgrace  was  the 
consequence  of  the  liberally  of  his  political  sentiments, 
And  his  attachment  to  the  Haooverian   succession. 
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Whatev^  it  may  haye  been,  he  meditated,  and  in  some 
degree  effected  signal  reyenge :  he  remotedto  London^ 
ttad  commenced  the  life  of  an  author  by  attacking  witb 
the  most  unsparing  seyerity,  the  character^  the  disci- 
pline, and  the  learning  of  the  uniyersity  of  which  he- 
had  been  a  member.  In  this  yiolent  abuse  he  employed 
both  prose  and  verse,  and  he  spared  neither  individuals: 
nor  corporations ;  many  of  his  inyectiyes  were  personal, 
and  appear  to  haye  been  both  illiberal  and  unjust. 

The  principal  organ  through  which  he  conyeyed  thiir 
scandal  was  a  periodical  work  with  the  strange  title  cS 
f*  Terne  Filius,  or  the  eecret  history  of  the  Uniyersity  of 
Oxford  ;"  to  which  wel«  added;  when  the  papers  were 
collected  and  published  in  two  volumes  I2mo.  1720, — 
''some  remarks  iipon  a  late  book  entided,  Uniyersitj 
l^ucation,  by  K.  Newton  D.D.  principal  of  Hart  HalL'' 
Of  the  origin  of  his  assumed  title  he  gives  the  following 
account  ia  t)t®  first  number : — **  It  has  till  of  late  been  a 
custom,  from  time  immemorial,\for  one  of  our  family 
who  was  called  Terre  Pilius,  to  momit  the  rostrum  at 
Qaford  at  certain  seasons,  and  divert  an  innumerable 
crowd  of  spectators^  who  flocked  thither  to  hear  him 
Iroffl  all  paits,  with  a  merry  oration,  in  the  Fesoennine 
manner,  interspersed  with  secret  history,  raillery,  and 
sarcasm  I  as  the  occasions  of  the  time  supplied  the 
matter.  Something  like  this  jovial  solemnity  were  the 
famous  Saturnalian  feasts  among  the  Romans.^  The 
work  of  Amhurst  appears  to  have  been  worthy  of  its 
title,  conUuning  much  abuse,  some  wit,  aod  probably 
more  malignity  and  exaggeration.  It  is  now  forgotten, 
and  we  shall  not  revive  it  in  the  small  degree  we  are 
able,  by  further  extending  our  remarks  upon  it. 
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TlieTerraeFitius  was  published  twice  a  week  accord- 
aog  to  the  custom  introduced  by  the  Tatler,  commeir- 
cing  on  Wednesday  January  llth,  1721,  and  canclu- 
dlng  with  the50th  number,  on  Saturday  July  6tb,  of 
the  following  year. 

He  continued  the  attack  in  a  poem  entitled  *'  Oculus 
BritannisB,**  published  1721,  and  in  a  volume  of  miscel- 
lanies containing  for  the  most  part  pieces  composed 
when  at  the  university. 

What  other  literary  works  he  engaged  in,  between 
the  termination  of  this  paper  and  the  commencement  of 
the  more  celebrated  one  named  *'  The  Craftsman,'*  which 
first  appeared  in  December  1726,  or  whetlier  he  was 
employed  on  any,  does  not  appear.  The  main  object  of 
this  paper  was  to  attack  the  ministry  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  it  was  continued  twice  io  the  ^eek  for 
many  years,  with  much  spirit  and  success.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  assisted  in  this  work  by  the  great  leaders 
of  the  opposition  of  that  day,  particularly  by  Bolin- 
broke,  and  Pulteney,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bath. 

The  CrafUman  was  edited  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Caleb  D'Anvers,  but  Amhurstwas  the  avowed  con- 
ductor. It  was  a  work  of  first  rate  merit,  and  attained 
greater  popularity  than  any  previous  publication  of  its 
kind;  ten  or  twelve  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have 
been  sold  of  eveiy  impression.  Though  its  main 
object  was  to  attack  the  minbtry  of  the  day,  and  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  party  in  opposition,  yet  it  was  not 
absolutely  confined  to  temporary  or  political  topics ; 
many  papers  on  general  subjects  of  literature  were  ad- 
mitted, and  much  wit,  bumour,  and  argumentation, 
.  frequently  displayed.  The  best  pieces  were  le-published 

in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  that  time   as  they 
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Appeared,  .  and  a  general  colleotiott  was  filmed  in 
17:>1 9  consisting  of  fourteen  rolames  in  iSniOi^  It 
Oioniittued  many  years  Witer  the  death  of  Amhnrst 

Of  the  spirit  and  style  t>f  tMs  eeiebraited  paper,  the 
following  is  perhaps  a  fair  specimen. 

Rim  ike  Qr^fimm  of  AprU  f^Ui,  1799. 

*'  M.  D'Aubigny,  grandfather  of  Madam  MalntenoQ, 
tells  ^  very  remarkable  story  of  himself,  which  ought 
to  be  a  warning  to  all  free  nations,  against  .the  growth 
jof  corniption.  He  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Pro- 
testants, in  the  reip  of  Henry  the  fourth  of  France, 
and  opposed  the  court  with  so  much  vigour,  that  the 
king  was  determined  to  take  away  his  life,  or  confine 
liim  m  the  Bastille.  M.  D'Aubigny  being  privately 
informed  of  it,  considered  how  to  preserve  himself. 
After  many  deliberations,  he  resolved  to  go  to  court, 
^and,  beg  a  pension  of  the  king,  as  the  surest  method. 
The  king  very  much  surprised,  as  well  as  pleased,  to 
see  a  man  of  such  high  spirit  grow  mercenary,  imme- 
diately embraced  him,  and  granted  his  request.  From 
court,  he  went  to  the  Duke  de  Sully,  the  prime 
minister,  who  congratulated  him  on  the  occasion,  knd 
shewed  him  the  Bastille;  assuring  him  that  he  would 
have  been  a  prisoner  there  in  less  than  24  hours,  though 
'  now  in  no  farther  danger. 

**  This  introduction  to  my  pi^r,  will,  perhaps,  make 
those  stupid  animals  the  Gazetteers,  perk  up  their  ears, 
as  if  I  had  changed  my  note,  and  was  beginning  to 
inculcate  this  courtly  doctrine  to  the  worthy  patriots  of 
Great  Britain— that  a  pension  is  a  much  better  thing 
than  a  prison,— but  let  the  fools  have  a  little  patience, 
and  they  will  find  that  I  urge  this  only  as  am  example. 
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v^ch  ought  to  give  all  ftee  natioos  waroing;  for  when 
ODC6  corraptioa  grows  prevalent,  it  is  a  crime  not  to  be 
corrupt  In  such  a  case,  any  nobleman  of  great  dis- 
tinction and  virtue,  who  should  refuse  to  accept  of  a 
pension  would  be  marked  out  as  an  enemy  to  the 
government,  and  might  expect  the  following  expostu- 
lation := — ^'Why,  my  Lord,  should  you  make  any 
scruple  of  accepting  his  Majesty's  gracious  offer?  Do 
not  you  see  that  many  Dukes,  Earls,  &c.  think  it  no 
indignity,  or  reflection  upon  their  characters,  to  accept 
of  an  honourable  stipend  from  the  crown  !  'What  can 
you  conceive  to  have  been  the  intention  of  panting  so 
large  a  civil  listf  Petinnugue  damtaqtte  vtctsim.-^ 
The  bounties  of  the  crown  are  not  to  be  slighted  and 
refused, — >would  you  pass  for  a  jacobite  7  The  very 
refusal  of  it  carries  a  reflection  against  his  Majesty,  as  " 
if  he  was  pursuing  some  unwarrantable  measure,  and 
may  prove  very  detrimental  to  his  service/ 

*^  But  the  grand  mercenaries  of  all  countries,  onght 
to  consider  that  corruption  must  at  last  destroy  itself, 
and  the  constitution  too.  Corruption  begets  corruption, 
which  naturally  introduces  luxury,  and  luxury  is  the 
certain  forerunner  of  national  poverty.  What  can  be 
the  consequences  of  this  but'  some  terrible  convulsion, 
and  the  experience  of  the  last  century  furnishes  ns  wifli 
a  terrible  example,  that  whichever  side  prevails,  it 
must  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  constitution?  The 
cord  may  bear  straining  to  a  great  lelngtfa,  but  it  most 
br^ak  at  last  Corruption  in  a  state,  is  like  dram- 
drinking  among  private  persons :  which  is  apt  to  grow 
upon  them  'tHl  it  destroys  their  vitals.— I  have  heard  of 
a  woman  who  had  accustomed  herself  so  much  to  gin» 
that  by  degrees  she  came  to  drmk  three  |;aIlon8  in  a 
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day ;  but  it  soon  put  an  end  ro  her  miserable  life» — -I 
wbhy  therefore,  that  there  was  a  Corruption  Act,  as 
well  as  a  Gin  Act,  the  former  being  so  much  the  more 
necessary  than  the  latter^  as  the  preservation  of  the 
whole  community  is  preferable  to  the  safety  of  indi-^ 
yiduals. 

**  I  could  carry  on  this  parallel  with  humour,  and 
eren  form  a  sketch  of  an  Act  of  Parliament:— The 
preamble  might  run  thus : — 

**  Whereas  great  inconyeniences  have  arisen,  and  da 
daily  arise,  from  the  excessive  use  of  corruption,  and 
by  the  wicked,  pernicious,  and  infamous  practice  of 
taking  bribes ;  whereby  many  of  his  Miyesty*s  good 
subjects  are  diverted  from  pursuing  their  own  and  their 
country's  interest,  to  the  great  discouragement  of 
honesty,  the  manifest  detriment  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  the  imminent  danger  of  utter  ruin  to  these  king;^ 
doms.  Therefore,  may  it  please  your  most  excellent 
Migesty,  that  it  be  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  from  and  after  the        day  of  in  the  year  of 

our  Lord  1730,  no  man  in  England,  the  dominion  of 
Wales,  or  the  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  (for  I 
would  not  as  yet  extend  the  act  any  farther)  shall  for 
die  future  under  any  pretence,  take  or  receive,  or  cause 
to  be  taken  or  received,  any  pension,  bribe,  gratuity,, 
gift,  bounty,  or  reward,  whatsoever. 

*'  And  be  it  enacted,    by   the  authority    afore- 
said, that  all    contracts    and    agreements,    for   the 
receiving,  P&yiog»  or  delivering,   any  money,  boods^ 
biUs,  stock,  or  any  <Hher  pecuniary  rewards,  shall  be 
null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsover. 

''And  for  the  better  discovery  of  such  evil  and 
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penucioQs  practicet,  e?ery  person  shall  be  obliged  to 
take  the  following  oath. 

**  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  afoie- 
said,  that  every  person  offending  against  the  act^  shall 
upon  oonviction,  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  any  such 
place,  pension,  or  bribe:  one  moiety  thereof  to  ba 
paid  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  poor 
of  the  parish,  where  the  offender  mi^  happen  to  reside. 

**  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  that  any  person  who  will  sub- 
mit to  be  branded  with  the  name  of  Bogue,  Baieal^ 
or  Pensioner,  on  his  face,  or  have  a  broad  R.  clapt  on 
his  back,  denoting  to  whom  he  belongs,  may  still  have^ 
receive,  and  enjoy  a  pension,  not  exceeding  two  hun- 
dred giiineas  per  annum,  any  thing  in  this  act  to  tha 
contrai7  thereof,  in  any  wise  notwithstanding. — 

'^  Nothing  (ends  so  eftectually  to  encourage  and  pro- 
pi^ate  this  destructive  vic6  of  cotmption,  as  tba 
keying  up  old  party  names  and  distinotions,  when  the 
essential  differences  should  be  swallowed  up  m  d 
^neral  concern  for  the  public  good.  This  may  be  of 
great  use  to  a  wicked  and  declining  minister,  but  b 
certmn  death  to  (he  people,  if  they  are  foolish  enough 
to  bite  at  so  naked  a  hook. 

*'  It  is  so  fiur  from  being  right  to  keep  up  the  old 
distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory,  that  I  thinJc  even  those 
of  Court  and  County,  ought  to  be  laid  aside.  All  perw 
sons  who  sincerely  mean  the  preservatk>n  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  present  happy  establishment,  may 
co-operate,  and  must  have  the  same  views.  I  have 
shewn  in  a  former  paper,  that  old  Whigs  may  drop 
their  principles,  whilst  they  only  pursue  the  same  giiida 
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^diwhaiiiiiieyAtfiralset  aiit»— and  this  poto  ne  ki 
fuiad  of  a  story  which  1  beard  whMi  at  Oxford* 

**  Areveread  Doctor^  who  was  arery  learned  maii» 
tnd  a  Tory.  sUly  fellow,  which,  God  knows,  is  too  often 
the  case, — had  a  great  inclination  to  see  London.  He 
bad  a.hors(§  of  his  own,  and  did  not  care  for  the  ex- 
pence  bf  the  coach.  But  neither  he  nor  his  horse 
knew  the  way.  Ashamedi  to  discover  his  ignorance, 
he  resolved  to  follow  the  stage  coach ;  and  for  that 
reason  took  particular  notice  of  the  coachman  who 
.  drove  it.  At  Wycomb  the  passengers  always  shift 
Vxmches,  which  our  Doctor  not  observing,  but  keepmg 
his  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  the  same  guide,  took  it  for 
cerUdn  that  he  must  be  right,  and  was  by  him  led  quite 
the  contrary  road : — which  is  exactly  the  case  of  some 
of  my  honest  Whig  friends ;  very  good  men  I  dare  say, 
but  led  out  of  the  way  by  Robin  the  coachman.-— And 
as  the  Doctor  after  jogging  about  fifty  miles,  found 
himself  where  he  did  not  design  to  be,  so  I  hope  my 
good  friends  will  not  bring  about  the  same  thing  wfaldi 
i&ey  design  to  prevent^ 

A  letter  writ|pn  in  the  name,  of  Colly  Cibber,t  die 
laureate,  appeared  in  the  Craftsman  of  July  2d,  IWI9 
in  conse4|ttence  of  the  passing  of  an  act  for  lioenaing 
jpkys,  to  impose  a  check  upon  the  political  effustons«f 
deamatic  authors.  In  this  letter  the  laureate  proposes 
lumself  to  the  ChamberWn,  to  be  made  corrector  of 
the  old  pla^i  ^m  standing  equally  in  need  of  correctioili 
wiA  the  modem  ones.;  atid  he  produces  several  pas- 
sages {mm  ^iakspear»  and  other  poets,  m  relatioa  to 
Kingsi   Queeaa»  Frindoi^   and  ilCiaisters  ot  St^ 


wldch  he  says  are  not  npw  fit  to  be  brought  'UfWk  the 
stage.  This  letter  gave  such  oflfence  to  the  mfaiisfry 
that  they  caused  the  priater  to  be  apprdiended.  Auy^  > 
huist  howoFer,  surrendered  himself  as  author,  and-. 
Was  committed  to  prison  in  consequence  of  his  refusing 
to  give  bail,  where  he  remained  some  time,  and  finally 
obtained  his  release  by  suing  out  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  the  prosecution  was  giren  op* 

The  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  proved  at 

length  successfiil,  and  he  was  remoyed  (ram  ofiiee  in 

1742,  when  the  party  whose  views  Amhuist  had  been 

labouring  to  effect,  acquired  the  vacant  employments. 

Bntwijth  the  ingratitude  which  distinguish  politicians 

by  possession,  these  men  neglected  to  reward  the  ae- 

^ye  agent  of  their  eleyation. — '' l^oor  Ainhursit,''  ^ays 

Mr,  Ralph,* ''  after  being  the  drudge  of  his  party  for  the 

best  ptirt  of  twenty  years  together,  walT  as  much  for* 

gotten  in  thefomous  compromise  of  1742,  as  if  he  had 

never  been  bom. .   And  when  he  died  of  what  is  called 

a  broken  heart,  which  happened  within  a  few  month's. 

afterwards,  became  indebted  to  the  charity  of  his  vety 

4>ookBeiler  for  a  graye — not  to  be  traced  now,  becau^ 

ihm  no  otherwise  distmguished,  than  by  the  freshness  of 

the  turf  brought  from  the  next  common  to  cover  it."^^ 

The  name  of  this  worthy  man  should  be  mentioned  •  it 

was  Richard  Franklin,    of  Russell  Street,    Covent 

darden,  printer  and  publisher. 

On  thesubjectof  the  neglect  experienced  by  Am- 
hurst,  Davies,  in  his  wprk  euti^tled."  Lorf  Chesterfield's 
character  reviewed/'  has  the  JoUowiikg  remarks  :-^ 
"  Bat  if  the  Earl  of  Bath  had  his  pensioners,  how 
came  it  that  Aodhurst  was  forgotten  7    The  fate  of  this 

•  In  his  «  Case  of  Aatbors." 
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poor  man  »  singular.  He  was  the  able  associate  of 
BoUogbroke  and  Polteney,  in  writing  tbe  celebrated 
weekly  paper  called  tlie  Craftsman;  bis  abilities  were 
VMpiestioniible :  he  had  almost  as  mneh  wit,  learning, 
andTarious  knowledge  as  his  two  partners;  and  when 
tfiose  great  masters  chose  not  to  appear  in  public;  he 
supplied  their  places  so  well,  that  his  essays  were  often 
ascribed  to  them.  Amhurst  survired  the  downfall  of 
Walpole's  power,  and  had  reason  to  expect  a  reward 
for  his  labours.  If  we  excuse  Bofiugbroke,  who  only 
saved  the  shipwreck  of  his  fortune,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss 
to  justify  Pulteney,  who  cdlild  wiA  ease  have  given 
this  man  a  comfortable  income.  The  utmost  of  his 
generosity  to  Amhurst,  that  X  ever  heard  of,  was  a 
hogshead  of  claret.  He  died  it  is  supposed  of  a  bro- 
ken heart,  and  was  buried  at  the  charge  of  hb  honest 
printer  Biehard  FranUin.*' 

Dr.  Kippis  adds  of  himself:-*^' Mr.  Amhurst  was 
probably  one  of  those  imprudent  and  extravagant  men, 
whose  irregularities,  in  spite  of  their  talents,  bring  th^n 
at  lengdi  into  general  desertion  and  neglect.  But  this 
does  not  excuse  the  conduct  of  his  employers.  His 
want  of  purity  in  morals,  if  that  was  his  real  character, 
was  no  objection  to  their  connection  with  him  when  he 
oonid serve  their  purpose;  and  they  ought  to  have  so 
lar  provided  for  him,  as  to  have  placed  him  above  ne- 
cesity,  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  The  ingr(i« 
titude  of  the  great  to  the  ingenious  persons  fhey  make 
use  Q^  as  the  instruments  of  their  ambition,  shouM 
furnish  instruction  io  men  of  abilities  in  future  times» 
and  engage  them  to  build  their  happiness  on  the  fomn 
dadon  of  their  own  per8oiMil|^  integrity,  discretion  and 
virtue.'^ 


NielMdia  AmhuiBt  was  profaaUy  one  of  thoBO' 

<<  Broken  tools  that  tyrants  cast  away ;""' 

but  it  is  simply  justice  to  mention  every  circumstance 
tbat  may  be  advanced  in  mitigation  of  th^  seeming  neg* 
lect  of  his  patrons.  These  men  were  advanced  'to 
power  in  January  1742,  and  Amhurst  died  so  early 
afterwar^b  as  the  succeding  month  of  April,  so  that  it 
may  be  inferred  that  whatever  may  have  been  intended 
for  his  reward,  time  was  perhaps  wanting  to  carry, 
it  into  efFec^;  and  one  biographer  asserts  that  he  died 
not  of  a  broken  heart,  but  of  afever,  when  residing  at 
Twickenham. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most  spirited,  and  least 
exceptionable  specimen  of  his  poetical  talents,  and  is 
all  ^hat  the  limits  of  our  work  will  admit. 

THE  TEST  OF  LOVE. 

To  a  friend,  who  fancied  himself  in  L&ve, 
Oft  hast  thou  told  me,  Dick,  in  friendly  part,  . 
That  die  usurper  Love,  has  seized  thy  heart : 
But  thou  art  young,  and  like  our  sanguine  race^ 
In  thy  full  health  may'st  well  mistake  thy  case; 
For,  trust  me,  Zwe,  that  inmate  of  the  mind. 
Is  very  much  mistaken  by  mankind ; 
And,  for  his  flame,  is  oft  misunderstood. 
The  sndden  rage  and  madness  c^  the  blood  :-^ 
But  I,  who  in  that  study  am  grown  old, 
Will  to  my  friend  the  certain  marks  ynfold» 
By  which  a  real  passion  he  may  prove, 
And  without  which  he  cannot  truly  love^ 

How  does  this  tyrant  iord  it  in  thy  mindt 
What  symptoms  of  bis  empire  dost  thou  find? 
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Dost  thau  within  perceive  tfae  gfowtng  wound  7 
Does  thy  soul  sicken,  while  thy  body's  sound? 
Does  in  thy  thought  some  blooming  beauty  reign, 
IVhose  strong  idea  mingles  joy  ^ith  pain  I 
When  she  appears  before  thee,  does  she  spread 
O'er  thy  pale,  fading  cheeks,  a  sudden  redT 
Press  her  soft  lips,  or  touch  her  lily  hand. 
Does  thy  heart  flutter,  does  thy  breast  eicpand  ? 
If  but  her  name  is  mentioned,  does  it  fire 
Thy  pulses  with  a  quick  and  fierce  desire  t 
Does  ev*ry  glance,  like  Jove's  vindictive  flame. 
Shoot  thro'  thy  veins,  and  kindle  all  thy  frame  t 
From  hence  a  real  passion  you  may  prove. 
For  he  who  wants  ihete  tymptoms  does  not  hoe. 

Is  to  one  woman  all  your  heart  indin'd? 
And  can  she  only  charm  your  constant  mind  ? 
For  her  do  all  your  morning  wishes  rise  ? 
Does  she  at  night  of  slumber  rob  your  eyes? 
Musing  on  her;  does  she  alone  excite 
Your  thoughts  by  day,  and  all  your  dreams  by  night  f 
Or  does  your  heart,  for  every  nymph  you  meet. 
Own  a  new  passion,  and  as  strongly  beat? 
Do  in  your  eyes  all  women  seem  the  same ;, 
And  each  new  face  expel  the  former  flamed 
From  hence  a  real  passion  you  may  prove. 
If  you  Un>e  mere  than  one,  you  do  noilave. 

Does  Love^  and  only  Love,  invade  your  hearty 
Or  is  it  stricken  vnth  a  golden  dart? 
Does  the  keen  arrow  from  her  beauty  fly. 
Or  does  her  fortune  glitter  in  your  eye  ? 
For,  in  this  age,  how  seldom  is  it  found 
That  Zove  alone  inflicts  the  secret  wound  I 
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Silver  and  gold  are  Ciipid's  ftuieat  wcms, 

One  thousand  pounds  oat-w«iglis  ten  ifcoiUNUid  flhanns. 

tiai  art  thou  sure  tkat»  in  tliy  tender  hearty 

These  worldly  baubles  bear  bo  sordid  pari  ? 

And  cao'st  thou  say,  sincerely  ean'st  thou  say. 

Should  adverse  foftaneoa  thy  charmer  pvey» 

That  still  unchangM  thy  passion  would  remain  ? 

lliat  still  thou  would^st  abide  a  faithful  swain  ? 

If,  in  the  cu:  sM  South-sea,  her  all  were  lost. 

Still  would  her  eyes. their  former  conquests  boast? 

And  would  she,  dost  thou  think,  in  ev'ry  slate, 

The  same  emotions  in  thy  soul  create  ? 

From  hence  a  real  passion  you  may  prove. 
For  if  you  sigh  for  weabk,  you  do  not  hve. 

Again,  my  friend,  incline  thy  patient  ear,' — 
For  thou  hast  many  questions  still  to  hear, — 
This  chosen  damsel,  this  triumphant  she. 
Canst  thou  no  blemish  in  her  person  see  ? 
Her  temper,    shape,  her  features,  and  her  air. 
Though  never,  yet  was  born  a  faultless  fair. 
Do  they  all  please  ?    In  body  or  in  mind. 
Canst  thou  no  blot  nor  imperfection  find? 
Does  o'er  her  skin  no  mole  or  pimple  rise  ? 
Or  do  e*en  these  seem  beauties  in  thy  eyes  ? 
From  hence  a  real  passion  you  may  prove, 
For  if  you  spy  &ne  fault,  you  do  not  love. 

Do  you  within  a  sudden  impulse  feel. 
To  dress,  lookJAbrid,  and  appear  genteel  ? 
Do  you  affect  to  strike  the  gamg  maid 
With  gtittertng  gems,  with  velvet,  aad  brocade  ?. 
Your  snowy  wrists  do  Mecklio  peadatfl^fraei^. . 
And  do  the  sua  rtest  wigsaioni  thy  fflwe  ? 
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Do  you  correct  your  g;iut,  acytist  yoor«^, 

And  \nd  yoartaflor  take  uBeommoti  care? 

Before  your  glass  each  momiiig  do  yoa  staad,     . 

And  tie  yourHecbdotb  with  a  critic's  hand? 
Trom  heaoft  a  real  passion  you  nay  pirot^^ 
For  drnmrnff  ever  wasa  mark  of  Awe. 

Do  books  And  worldly  cares  no  longer  please? 
Can  no  diversions  give  your  heart-pains  ease  ? 
Have  wealth  and  honours  lost  their  wonted  charms  f 
And  does  ambition  yield  to  Cupid's  arms  ? 
Ts  your  whole  frame  dissolv'd^  by  love  engrossed. 
To  study^  interest^  and  preferment  lost  ^ 

From  henice  a  real  passioii  you  may  prove. 
For  li  ought  else  prevails,  you  do  not  2:>ve. 

Do  all  your  thoughts j  your  wii^es,  and  desires^ 
Ccroply  with  her'tf,  and  burn  with  mutual  fires  ? 
If  she  loves  balls^  assemblies^  operas^  plays, 
Do  they  in  you  the  same  amMsement  raise  ? 
If  she  at  Ombre  loves  to  waste  the  night. 
Do  you  in  Ombre  take  the  same  deligbt? 
If  to  the  ring  her  graceful  horsies  prance. 
Does  your  new  chariot  to  the  ring  advance  ^ 
If  in  the  Mall  she  chus^s  to  appear,      * 
Or  if  at  court,  do  you  attend  her  there  ? 
What  she  commends,  does  your  officious  tongue 
Approve,  and  censure  what  she  judges  wrong  ? 
Are  all  her  loves  and  her  aversions  thine  ? 
In  all  her  joys  and  sorrows  dost  tb6tt  joinf 
Art  thou,  my  fnend,  united  to  her  frame. 
Thy  h^art,  thy  passions,  andihy  soul  thesamet  . 
From  hencem  real  paAion  yoia nay  jprove. 
For  without  ji;ym/Mi%  yon  oaisot  tot. 
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Didst  thou  e'er  strive,  once  more  sincerely  say. 
With  friends  and  wine  to  drire  thy  cares  away  i 
And  have  e'en  these  endeavourp  prov'd  in  vain» 
Will  neither  friends  nor  wine  remove  thy  pain  ? 
Dost  thou  sit  pensive,  full  of  thought,  repbe. 
And  in  thy  turn  forget  the  circling  wine  ? 

From  hence  a  real  passion  you  may  prove, 
For  if  wime  dravms  f^amrjiaw^  ypu  do  not  Awe* 

Art  thou  a  tame,  resign'd,  submissive  swain  ? 
Canst  thou  bear  scorn,  repulses,  and  disdain  ? 
Can  no  ill-treatment  nor  unkind  returns. 
Quench  the  strong  flame  that  in  thy  marrow  burns? 
B«t  do  they  rather  aggravate  thy  smart. 
And  give  a  quicker  edge  to  every  dart  > 
Does  not  each  scornful  look  or  angry  jest. 
Drive  the  keen  passion  deeper  in  thy  breast  ? 
Do  pot  her  poignant  qaestions  and  replies. 
Thy  partial  ears  agreeably  surprize  i 

From  hence  a  real  passion  you  may  prove, 
For  if  you  can  retent,  you  do  not  love* 

Whole  ltv*-lM^  days  you  hfifm  eojoy'd  her  sight; 
Say,  were  your  eyes  e'er  salad  with  delight  ? 
Did  not  yon  wish  each  moment  to  retom? 
Did  not-  year  hieast  with  stronger  ardoun  hmnf 
Did  not  each  view  another  view  provoke  f    . 
And  every  meeting  give  a  deeper  stroke  ? 

From  hence  a  real  passion  you  may  prove. 

For  there  is  sieialMy  in  ieve. 

Perhaps  yen  judge  it  an  imprudent  flame. 
And  ther^(»re.]ive  at  distance  from  the  dame: 
But  what  is  the  effect^  does  absence  heal 

!  wounds^  which  smarting  m  her  sight  you  £eel^ 
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Does  not  to  ber  yoar  mind  unbidden  stray? 

Does  not  your  heart  confess  her  distant  sway  i 

Does  not  each  rising  thought  enhance  your  fiin? 

Aaddon't  yoa  long  to  see  her  onee  agam  ? 

From  hence  a  real  passion  you  may  prore. 
For  that  which  ahence  c^neebis  not  lave, 

K  .■•-.••■ 

Suppcfse^  once  more,  year  parents  or  yoar  frienda 
Either  for  peevish  or  prudential  endSf 
Should  thwart  thy  choice,  thy  promised  bliss  opposoj, 
Would*st  thou  for  her  engage  all  th^se  thy  foes  I 
Would'st  thou  despise  an  angry  father^s  frowui, 
And  aeorn  the  noisy  censures  of  the  town  ? 
Could'st  thoU|  possessed  of  her,  with  patience  see 
The  coxcomb's  finger  pointed  forth  at  thee  ? 
Would  it  not  vex  you,  as  you  pass  along. 
To  hear  the  little  spleen  of  every  tongue  i 
*'  There  goes  the  fond  young  fool,  who  f  other  day, 
*'  In  heedless  wedlock  threw  himself  away; 
^'  And  to  indulge  the  rash,  ungovern'd  heat 
*^  Of  a  vain  passion,  lost  a  good  estate!'^ 
Would  not  ftuckiasults  grate  thy  tonder  ear? 
Could'st  thou,  besides,  without  compunction  hear 
The  scornful  smile,  and  the  disdainful  sneer? 
From  hence  a  real  passion  yoii,  may  piove^ 
For  he  who  hves  toitb  reoiom,  does  not  loMt 

Still  mast  I  touch  thee  in  a  tenderer  part : 
Would  not  a  happy  lival  stab  thy  heart? 
Could'st  thou  behold  the  darling  of  thy  breast 
With  freedom  by  another  youth  caress'd  t 
Say,  could'st  thou  to  thy  dearest  friend  affinrd 
AJciss^  a  smile,  or  one  obliging  word/ 
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Sayi  at  the  pttblie  ball,  or  private  dan6e> 
When  the  brisk  couples  artfully  advance, 
Could'st  thou,  UQiDov'd  with  iadignatioay  stand : 
If  to  another  she  resign'd  her  head  ? 
Would  your  heart  rest  at  ease,  or  would  it  swell 
With  all  the  pains,  the  sharpest  pains  of  hellf 
From  hence  a  real  passion  you  may  prove. 
For,  wiikotU  jealousy 9  you  cannot  kmeu 

To  the  last  question  of  thy  trusty  friend—- 
Tho*  many  more  might  still  be  ask'd — attend : 
To  purge  her  virtue,  or  revenge  her  wrongs, 
For  beauty  is  the  theme  of  busy  tongues — 
Should  blood  be  call'd  for  in  the  doubtful  strife, 
Would'st  thou  with  pleasure  part  with  blood— or  life  I 
Would'stthou  all  dangers  in  her  cause  despise, 
And  meet  unequal  foes  for  such  a  prize  ? 
Would  it  not  plant  new  courage  in  thy  heart, 
And  double  vigour  to  thy  arm  Impart? 
To  screen  thy  mistress  from  the  slightest  harms, 
Wouldst  not  thou  purchase  deaths  and  would  not  death 
have  charms 
From  hence  a  real  passion  you  may  pro?e. 
For  never  yet  was  coward  known  to  Awe. 

By  these  prescriptions  judge  your  inward  part, 
Pot  all  these  questions  closely  to  your  heart ; 
And  if  by  them  your  flame  you  can  approve^ 
Then  will  I  own  that  you  stacerely  kve» 
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Born  1703.~Died  1787. 


Moses  Brown  was  not  a  native  of  Kent,  aad  is 
connected  with  that  county  only  by  residing  theie  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  chaplain  of  Mordea 
Ck>llege« 

In  his  youth  he  is  siud  to  have  been  «  pea^cuttcff ;  hm 
did  not  however,  content  himself  with  forming  that 
most  important  instrument,  he  had  an  ambition  to  try  his 
powers  in  using  it,  and  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Oen* 
tleman's  Magasine,  in  1731,  became  one  of  Mr.Urbaa'a 
earliest  poetical,  and  probably  general  oorrespondentai 
He  was  a  competitor  for  the  prises  oflhred  to  poetical 
writers,  by  tha  worthy  proprietor  of  that  auseellimyt 
the  memorable  Edward  Cave,  and  in  three  or  four 
Instances  bor^  away  the  palm«  He  was  then  acebrdis^ 
4o  his  own  statement— ^^<  in  perfect  obscDrity''-Rfbttt  he 
afterwards  seems,  if  an  o{»nion  may  be  formed  by  the 
notice's  scattered  through  his  published  works,  to  have 
secured  the  notice  and  patronage  of  several  eminent 
persons ;  particularly  of  George  B.  Doddiogton,  Esq.  af- 
terwards Lord  Melcombe,  Lord  Orrery  the  Countess  of 
Hertford,  and  die  Reverend  Mr«  Hervey,  author  of 
the  ^^Meditations/' 

Hb  earliest  detached  publication  was  a  series  of 
nine  Piscatory   Eclogues,    which  he  addressed   to 
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DdddiogliMii  wbon  he  otfllB^ir'^P^tM^^'io  ap«etml 
.   ded)e«lioa^  or^owiagwithiBMhil^tioti...  Hissvietrs  «l. 
thii  limid  mi^  bo  known  by  the  foUowing  Uom, 
Happy  if  some  upraised  hand  tike  tttniet 
Would  place  me  in  the  rumlieai  remote,  '    ^ 
MUdServiior;  or  carelessly  employed 
To  ward  inforesi  /orert  the  ^Imm  game  ; 
Eawrapt  I  tangailiifa  for  the  wMtd  tetrmtf 
Deny'd  to  my  unhappy  hopes  ;— 

A  curious  manner  this  of  asking  for  the  place  o^ 
steward  or  gamekeeper!  Whether  he  obtained  either 
of  these  wished,  a:nd  to  a  poor  poet  most  enviable  situ* 
«tions»  or  uot,  we  haye  no  aocotmt :  from  the  character, 
of  his  patron^  and  the  iHtcHtnstanoes  of  his  literary  huH 
Wry — ^wefearoot. 

fle  continued  to  correspond  with  the  jsonductor  e( 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  in  1789fonnedaooUeef 
tion  of  fab  poems  in  pne  volume  8vo.  prbled  and  pid>-^ 
Kshed  by  his  friend  Caye«  .Ten  years  afterwaodsp  iSj 
V  1749,  he  published  a  blank  verse  poem,,  with  the  tittO' 
df ''  Sunday  Thoughts;'  which  is  by  fiu*  the  bert  of 
his  works,  and  has  been  repeatedly  panted^ 

In  1772  he  edited,  for  the  eighth  time,  Isaac  Wakon's 
**  Complete  Angler,''  of  the  precepts  ooutamed  in  wfaiok 
instructiTe  and  very  entertaining  work,  he  sqppaprs 
during  his  life,  to  have  made  good  practioal  use»  being 
a  determined  angler.  The  seyeral  songs  in  this  nniqae 
firiMlnction  are  set  to  musicby  him  in  this  ediftioo,  and 
the  attempt  displays^considerable  talent  for  that seieiioe^ 
of  w4iioh  he  speaks  in  the  preiace  with  much  modesty* 

Bjr  the  advice,  and  probably  by  die  assistance  <fi 
his  friend  Hervey,  he  entered  into  holy  oidefs,  and 
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VecMM  ykNMr  W  Oliiey  in  Boddngliaailiirtt;  nncecde* 
bffttftd  M  Um  retf id«if oe  of  th6  poet  Cowper,  Mid  in 
1763  ehapMii  of  Morden  Odkge  in  Kent,  ^nlMie  be 
died,  and  ^  baried« 

Moses  ^ownis  one  of  tiiose  poelicnl  writen  who 
hnTe  attracted, sofiiQ. notice  during  their  lives,  b«t whose 
genius  is  not  sufficiently  buoyant  to  keep  them  afloat  npon 
Ifae  streauf  o£  notoriety.  He  had  the  ar^ — a  eonunon 
one,  and  to  be  attained  certainly  by  perseTsrance,  but 
greatly  oyerrated  in  the  early  part  <rf  the  last  century,^— 
of  writing  easy  verse ;  he  indited 

.     '' Much  metre,  with  QiQcii  pshit^" 

but  litde  or  no  real  poetic  merit.  Of  his  Piscatory 
Eclogues  all  we  shall  say  is  the  expression  of  a  hope 
that  they  will  be  the  last  ever  attempted ;  it  is  miserable 
to  see  tsleot,  whatever  may  be  its  degree,  absolntely 
wasted  in  the  application  ;  and  assuredly  of  all  em- 
ployments and  [classes  of  men,  one  of  the  least 
poetioal  is  fishing  and  fishers*  Brown  translated  the 
degies  of  Ovid,  which  have  the  title  of  ^' Amorum,"  and 
not  badly  :-^tviro  or  three  of  them  were  published  in  his 
collection,  and  in  the  volumes  of  the  Magazine;  hs 
was  probably  advised  to  keep  this  work  nine  years,  and 
it  is  well  he  did,  or  lie  never  would  have  deserved  die 
▼kaiage  of  Olney.  His  */  Essay  on  the  Universe," 
was  more  in  character  with  the  sanctity  of  his  profes- 
■ion,  and  IS  a  very  fair  specimen  of  his  talent;  but  by 
fur  .his  greatest  worift  is  his  ^^  Sunday  Thoughts,*'  which 
Gontoine  much  genuine,  and  truly  orthodox  piety,  and 
many  pleasiog  pktures  of  nature,  drawn  with  a  poet's 
eye,  and  no  unpracticed  band.  From  this  our  prin-' 
oipal  selections  shall  be  made. 
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FROMTHR  ESSAY  ON  TiUZ  UNIVBBSE. 

Uieffreat  Storm  of  llOS. 

Scarce  had  the  nigj^t  wit|i  sable  shades  appoarfd. 
Ere  iii;darfc  skies  thi9  mu^'dog  winds  wer#  heaid; 
First  hparse  and  low,  the  sullen  amnmir  past^ 
Kose  by  degrees,  and  grew  with  every  blast. 
Nought  then  was  heard  the  ear  to  entertain. 
No  voice  of  mirth,  nor  music's  cheerful  strain. 
But  far  resounded  ihi^ough  the  dismal  gloom. 
The  rattling  clamours  of  the  falling  dome ; 
Or  the  torn  roof  in  showVs  of  clattVing  hail, 
T¥ith  hideous  din  dosM  every  deaf 'ning  gale. 
Seep  terror  every  trembling  heart  amazM, 
And  fear  within  still  fiercer  tempests  raised. 
From  every  eye  the  downy  slumber  fled. 
And  only  sleep's  soft  rule  possess*d  the  dead. 
Then  rose  aghast  the  pale  adult'rous  pair. 
Compelled  to  kneel  in  for6*d  distracted  pray'r. 
The  sculkmg  diief,  to  nightly  murder  prone 
Dreads  from  the  tottering  battlement  his  own.      ' 
How  different  the  religious  face  appearsi 
Hier  steadfast  brow  an  awful  calmness  wears* 
Tow'rds  Ae  loud  heav'ns  his  eyes  e^qsresavevri^iril 
And  danger  wakes  devotion  in  his  soul. 
Then  Providence  illustrious  tokens  gave 
Of  it's  sore  pow'r,  and  watchful  care  to  save. 

Nor  could  the  land  the  spreading  storm  contaiuj 
With  equal  fury  it  assaults  the  main. 
Let,  Eddistone,  Chy  massy  tow'r  declare 
How  fierce  the  elemental  conflict  there  ! 
From'  the  firm  rock  the  deep  foundations  torn. 
And  to  the  seas  with  total  ruin  borne. 


i9t«re  die  huge  l>aik  uiimoor^3>  its  tackfiog  lesi. 
By  the  chafed  waves  behold  confus'Aj  tost; 
Or  forced  with  all  its  crew,  a  hapless  band. 
On  tiie  swift-splittings  rock»  or  burying  sand, 
lliefeilie  driY'nr  vessels  meet  with  clashing  weight. 
And  by  one  blow  both  sink  in  mingled  fate. 

How  bigtb^  woes  of  that  disastrous  nighl ! 
Nor  ended  here — the  unreUevingligl^t 
But  only  servM  fate's  terrors  to  disclose, 
And  a  dire  scene  of  opening  horrors  rpse.-  > 
Lol  the  tall  builduigSi  late  adniir*d  for  strength^ 
That  grtu^'d  but  now  the  city's  spacious  length, 
Uncouthly  shattered,  shock  th'avertiDg  eye. 
Or,  with  their  base,  in  levieird  ruin  He, 
On,  the  sea  strand  the  wreck  profusely  stiew'd 
Declared  the  havoc  of  tlie  fii^tal  flood. 
The  prostrate  groves  their  faded  honours  mourn, 
Biv'd  in  the  midst,  or  from  their  boUomstpm. 
Such  dire  designs  the  airy  forces  fonoii, 
'Whenheav'n's  dread  word  commands  th'  assisting 
stomi, 

mOM  THE  SUNDAY  THOUGHTS. 

AMamiMg  Walk. 

Hail*  sSeat  fields !  with  your  inhabitant  . 
Blest  contemplation !  friendly  to  the  muse- 
Yet  grateful  interruption  may  ye  here     ^ 
By  change  admit ;  of  flocks  that  bleating  feed 
And  herds  deep  lowing,  and  the  music  shrill 
Heard  round  me,  of  the  insect's  bnzzbg  wing, 
And  loud,  of  early  birds  the  varied  charm. 


r; 
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Tbese  praise  tlidr  Maker  aO,  and  lift  in  praise 
The  pious  beart  to  join  in  nature's  prayer. 
If  or  things  of  yoice  alone,  each  humid  flow'r 
lf«  incense  breathes  to  thee !  each  dewy  plant, . 
And  gras&y  spire,  thick  strung  with  native  pearl! 
Almighty  Father  1  flocks,  and  herds,  and  birds. 
Insects  and  flowers,  and  plants ;  all  nature's  births. 
All  praise  thy  goodness,  all  but  thankless  man! 
■Han,  most  ungrateful  I  most  oblig'd  of  all! 

But  see  I  m  mild^  resplendent  mtgesty. 
Seel  where  ascending,  the  bright  lord  of  day,-^ 
fits  forehead  hung  with  locks  of  curling  gold,— 
Smiles  from  his  eastern  throne ;  dispelling  fast 
Th'  invading  mists,  that  with  distemper'd  shade 
Hang  on  night's  dusky  rear,  and  hide  from  view ' 
Surrounding  prospects  fair :  of  flow'ret-meads 
Ajid  wood-clad  hflls,  with  villas  intermix'd 
Of  ancient  aspect,  fram'd  for  rural  peace; 
Delightful  residence  1  and  verdant  groves 
Of  structure  tall,  and  silver-skirling  streams, 
Winding  through  vales  in  Flora's  wardrobe  drest,. 
Or  rich  b  stately  grain ;  whose  loaded  plumes 
Dance  proudly  on  the  breese ;  and  like  a  sea^  , 
Roll  far  the  sounding  vegetable  wave. 
And  all  beyond  the  mountam  heights  appear 
By  distance  blue ;  that  lose  themselves  in  sky. 

How  chang'd  the  prospect  from  the  scene  of  late. 
When  darkness,  emblem  of  still  nature's  grave. 
Had  closed  her  in  a  temporary  death; 
Annihilating  colours,  sease,  and  forms. 
On  ev'ry  lid  had  shed  her  poppy  dews. 
And  round  creation's  silent  bed  had  drawn 
Her  sable  curtains  of  nocturnal  gloom* 
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Thus  looks  the  conrerty— late  in  bondage  iocVd 
Of  legal  (errors, — a  tremendous  night ! 
Thus  cfaang'dy  when  on  his  sad  tenebrious  soul, 
Jesus,  the  day-star  from  above,  shall  rise 
TVith  healing  balm  beneath  his  radiant  wings  ; 
Jesus,  of  righteousness,  that  brighter  sun  1 

Is  light  so  grateful  to  the  human  s^nse? 
Created  light-^a  faint,  refracted  ray? 
One  distant  sun ;  the  shadow  but  of  God  1 
Dark  adumbration  of  the  deity  ? 
O  !  what  is  heav'n,  that  day  of  endless  light? 
Where  saints  shall  from  th'  essential  fountain  drink 
Of  radiance !  in  God^s  full  paternal  shine? 
Ah  !  what  is  hell?  of  ever  absent  day 
A  night,  all  hopeless  ! — and  all  endless  too ! 

Welcome  bright  influence !  kindest  gift  of  Him 
Who  bade  thy  orb  of  splendours  pour  on  earth 
Life,  health,  and  joy!  thy  warm,  thy  friendly  ray 
How  grateful!  while  the  vapour-weeping  mead 
Reeks  with  chill  mist,  an  incommodious  track 
For  the  rash  traveler  yet,  whose  welt'ring  feet 
Brush  from  the  plaishy  blades  the  tears  of  mom. 
Here  let  me  wander,  where  in  fragrance  full 
Or  rosy  light,  this  more  inviting  hill 
Drinks  on  his  sloping  side,  the  franker  beam. 
With  pace  relaxed  the  steep  ascent  I  gain; 
But  gaiii  with  toil — ^how  like  the  christian's  path : 
A  sweetly-pleasing,  yet  laborious  way — 
And  now,  how  vast  a  landscape,  ken^'d  from  henee^ 
Breaks  on  my  Vilder'd  eye !  m  roving  lost, 
From  field,  farm,  village,  park,  dale,  stream,  and  grove. 
Gay  primrose  lawns,  flaming  in  vernal  gold, 
Or  daisy — interlaid,  of  checquer'd  hues : 
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With  herds  and  flocks*  wide  feeding  round  at  will ; 
And  woods  night-brown :  where  eyer  and  anon 
Some  opening  glade  I  meet,  with  ranging  troops 
Of  timorous  deer;  yiewedhere  and  there  between* 
And  here  and  there,  a  branch  of  some  fair  stream 
Silv'ring  the  vale ;  and  over  all,  the  tops 
Of  sacred  spires,  that  tow'r  in  ancient  state, 
I  catch  at  distant  glance ;  a  solemn  sight ! 
Beyond  them  Thames,  her  ocean -hast'ning  flood 
Throws  widely  open  to  the  beam  of  heav'n ; 
Her  bosom  white  with  proudly-swelling  sails. 
That  bear  her  home  the  treasures  of  the  world, 
Spread  a  full  breadth,  to  gather  all  the  wind 
By  the  glad  crews  revisiting  her  shores. 
Whose  spirits  dance  with  expectation  warm» 
Parents  orfriends,  in  transport  soon  to  meet 
Consorts  or  children ;  after  absence  long. 
And  farther  on,  in  smallness  almost  lost, 
Augusta,  seen  in  softening  miniatare, 
O'er  a  profusive  longitude  of  plains,  - .  i- 

Her  hundred  temples  rears ;  like  needle-points 
Uprising  slender  m  th*  embrighten'd  air. 
Where,  in  the  midst,  the  work  of  Wren  displays 
Its  graceful  dome ;  and  to  the  west,  just  spy'd. 
The  gotfaic  abbey :  where  sepulchred  sleeps 
Through  a  long  race,  the  dust  of  Albion's  kings. 
Around  I  gaze-— around — ^by  raptures  tir*d. 
Yet  never  full — some  (^ject  new  and  fair. 
Some  fresh  presented  charm,  where'er  I  turn  ' 
The  scene  expands—^nd  still  expands  the  scene. 
With  prospects  ever  fair,  and  ever  new. 
But  all  is  seen  below,  a  picture  spread 
Beneath  my  feet,  with  nought  i^bove  but  skies^ 
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T%e  Rookerg. 

Tlie  peopled  rookery-*^!  abroa4  on  mng. 

Each  with  their  seyeral  families  employ'd* 

Training  to  indastcy  tbcjr  callow  broods* 

To  man  how  moral,!  loud  it  speaks  to  man: 

Man  may  learn  here — ^that indolent  f-rhiswork^ 

His  duties  task:  of  helpless  progeny 

The.care^  and  erudition's  tender  toil.  « 

Man  may  learn  here — that  infidel ! — to  place 

On  Providence  his  trust :  these  all  depend 

On  its,free  almonry : — ^wide  dost  thou  8ti;etch 

Preserver  kind  • '  thy  liberal  shedding  hsmd 

Manificeiit,  and  with  profusion  fiU 

Of  every  liviiig  thing  the  laige  desiret 

More  useiiil  lesson  yet  to  man  tl^ey  tea^b. 

To  atheist  man^  that  monster  rationed  I 

One  obvious  lesson,  more  important  Still : 

Pray'r, — nature's  instinpt,  innate  to  the  soul^ 

A  tax  of  homage  on  creation  laid. 

The  general  bond  on  nniveraal  life. 

Their  morning  oiiscms^  their  vespers  loud 

These  teaeh  their  youi^ ;  the  infimt  suppifauits  eij ^ . 

And  ask  their  meatisoiii  God  :-how  sweetly,-*-4uirk  I 

Sound  their  responsea!  hpw  devout  the  cham  I 

And  see  the  sporting  minstrels  I  how  m  troops 

They  make  excursion;  now  divide^  now  join 

Their  sable  columns;  travel  and retnm» 

Yet  never  jostle  in  their  masy  flighJL 

While  qulok  observing^  throui^  dim  loflty  oamp^ 

Their  planted  cetttinel  gives  warning  signs. 

Strange  intuition  l^^^oheapiy  tenanted,' 

^ree  and  at  case  they  dwell :  content  each  day 
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With  naib»rfi*B  doie,  Vkd  blest  with  careless  sleep, 
Hous'd  in  their  skiey  chambers^  rock'd  with  winds. 
Ah !  happy  freen^eQ  I  ye,  your  fields  of  air 
Hold  eommoa  with  ye  all.     Man,  tyrant  lord ! 
Parcels  his  speck  of  earth  ;  to  each  snmll  spot^ 
Counting  mean  self  the  whole,  lays  private  claim. 
And  yokes  in  servile  toils  his  rassal'd  kind, 
Distingttish'd  scarcely  from  the  rafisal'd  brote; 
Pre-eminent  alone,  bybirthj  i^  woe. 

Sim-tet,  and  the  approach  of  night. 

But  see,  where  now,  thy  own  best  paralld, 

Sqb  where  at  length  the  downward-benfiog  SMit 

His  low,  broad  orb  <^  setting  jsplen4our  rests 

On  the  green  pillow  of  yon  western  steep» 

In  SDuling  radiance  bidding  batf  i^nr  Wfirld 

Farewell,  on  speed  to  visit  ne^h^r  sloes* 

Carrying  mom,  noon,  §|id  ^ightificefis^leflfsnhange, 

2Sach  new,  swift  minute  round  the  peppFd  ball. 

Look !  how  the  rapid  jouriuer  (le^ias  to  bsjt 

His  slackening  steeds,  and  k)os-4  to  f&veqing  sports. 

Shoots  down  obliquely  hip  ^Jifiergipg  h^^ms  I 

That  kindle  on  oppqjung  hiljji  the  Ma^ 

Of  glilt'ring  tufcpets,  and  i{}iQ|ii)^4  H^P^  i 

J^  prospect  all  oqi  fire ;  'tijl  sifting  st^. 

More,  and  still  sinking,  ^riiile  to  sight  quite.  Io|^, 

His  rays  play  opward^,  m^  4e^yi3|QUd«» 

That  swiftly  peneil'd,  dress  a  mimic  scene 

In  fancy^s  eye,  of  groves,  and  whiten'd  alps. 

And  to^^j»  rom^nti^,  rear'd  eowpjljete,  or  waste 

In ruia'd  majesty:  wit^ u4ers|Mic^e 

Of  gdiden  ether^  ^d  Ms^W  Jfkm  ibr 

Then  vanbh  quite  as  w^i  a^  ulriftiby  pm9 
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To  tinctares  of  a  thoosand  different  dyes : 
Till  twilight  last  steps  forth,  her  modest  fac« 
Half  hid,  beneath  her  gentler  lucent  vest. 
She  from  their  fiow'ry  prisons  straight  unlocks 
Tbejight-wing'd  odour:^;  that  on  sweetest  rang* 
Drop  their  rich  nectarM  treasures  as  they  fly ; 
Catdi'd,  vagrant,  by  the  sultry-soothing  gate. 

'Tis  solemn  gloom,  toird  nature'd  grateful  hour 
Of  universal  solace,  calm  and  still. 
The  little  warbler  of  the  cheerful  day 
The  charmer-lark,  has  sung  himself  to  rest. 
Each  feadiery  labourer  has  his  vesper  clos'd 
Percb'd  on  his  bough*  But  wakes  in  conscious  man, — 
Wakes  still, — the  deep  solicitude  of  thought! 
And  now  more  deep,  while  mounted  on  her  sphere, 
Prini^  near  attendant  on  her  solar  lord, 
The  star  of  eve  lights  up  her  diamond  flames. 
And  the  pale  milder  regent  of  the  night, 
Replenished  from  her  brother's  lucid  urn. 
In  her  fiirdorb,  new  rls'n,  completely  tbron'd, 
Poors  through  wide  fields  of  sky  her  argent  stream. 
Queen  of  the  shades,  amid  her  lesser  train 
Of  fiz'd  and  planetary  lustres  join'd 
In  lumination  nmtual,  slow  she  moves 
Thro'  herthrong'd  court;  and  heaven's  vast  pidace 

glows 
With  an  infinitude  of  living  fires. 

Hark  1  ^lis  die  nightingale, — Clove's  lonely  bird  I--* 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  diis  dusky  wood 
Pathless  of  human  foot,  ahents  secure 
Her  arbour;  by  die  melancholy  scene 
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Sweet'abg  her  note ;  while  the  soft  lamp  of  night 
Gleams  on  the  baraishM  brook  with  liquid  gold. 
Cheering  the  shade ;  on  whose  tall  topmost  bongfas, 
PaVd  with  th6  glim'ring  rays,  the  rust'ling  leaves 
Join  their  low  whispers ;  closed  with  cadence  deep 
From  the  drone  beetle's  sleep-exciting  horn : 
And  off  the  sharp-brow'd  cliff,  in  murmurs  faint 
From  hence  scarce  heard,  a  distant  water-&U 
Add's  its  hoarse,  solemn,  dying  harmony. 
All,  with  confusion  miz'd,  with  music  rude. 
Reverberated,  from  the  cavem*d  hill ; 
The  cell  where  ever-waking  echo  keeps 
Her  still  nocturnal  watch« — 'Tis  pleasing  thus 
To  wander,  thoughtful,  through  the  sylvan  grove. 
At  fragrant  morn,  scorchM  noon,  or  dewy  eve ; 
Oft  as  the  season  free  occasion  lends,—    . 
Slow  as  the  silent  fowler  roves,  who  steps 
The  fresh-plow'd  glebe,  and  in  each  furrow  quests 
Some  springing  game — nor  ceases  this  to  please 
The  mind  of  nature  fond  in  every  dress, 
E'en  when  she  wears  her  virgin  shroud  of  snows. 
And  weeping  mists  spread,  sad,  her  funeral  pall. 
Each  change  afibrds  delight.    But  mark  I  where  north 
Shot  from  the  pole,  a  new  Aurora  breaks 
With  imitated  dawn. — Mysterious  light! — 
Perhaps  portentous  of  earth's  hast'ning  doom. 
Vapour,  and  sanguine  cloud,  and  pillared  smoke. 
As  speaks  the  seer  inspirM.  * — And  now  the  moon 
A  curtain-fold  of  richest  drapery  draws 
O'er  her  dim  form^  that  warns  to  due  repose. 


•Joel,  ILai« 
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O I  hi  me  haate  !•  fftmder  nuHe  uti 

WhUh  circles  the  Iwge  trunk  of  that  eid  oak 

Vp<m  thefarxy  heathy  where  memory  fiUe 

Back  $0  the  haur^  when  in  My  bmfidt  time 

I  eat  and  Uaten*d  to  the  voice  of  trmthy 

Reason  and  trit,  and  poUsh'd  elegance f 

BreatVdfrom  the  lips  ^  one  who  aptl^  jdn^d 

The  sag^e  wisdom  with  thepoefe  lore. 

My  tnioTf  and  my  friend  !  and  skilVd  alike 

To  move  the  fancy,  and  to  mend  the  heart* 

"Tmmw  to  this  hengh  we  ^ft  repoir'd ;  yon  eptro' 

We  oft  have  view*d  togethcTf-^now  alas  ! 

It  marks  the  chnrch^ard  where  hie  relifnes  ttr  ;— - 

Thtre  wiU  I  speed,  and  betiding  o*er  the  eod, 

Sreedhefrom  mygratrful  soul  the  prayer  which  oft 

Thai  Mut  has  poured  MtELkWKBSwoRTB'f  undeekd  grava 


Of  Uie  fomHjr  from  wbich  John  Hawkeswortfaiv'a*' 
descended  we  have  no  account  r  his  father  van  pnn^ 
bably  a  watchn^aker*  which  may  explain  the  assertion 
that  has  found  its  way  into  most  of  the  biographical 
sketches  extant  of  him,  of  his  haying  been  originally 
destined  for  that  mechanical  employment.  Hewa9> 
bora  at  Bromley/  in  Kent,  imd  according  to  his  epitaph. 


*So  says  lismprlere,  npon  w|iat  Mthority  w«  know  iiotr 
'—The  circnuistance  of  his  being  a  native  of  Bromley 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  biographer  that  we  are  aware 
of;  and  being  born  among  the  dissenters,  a  reference  to  parish 
t^giiteis  voald  ttot  settle  the  pewt. 


^Uok  k  ftp  best  anlhiQfity  w^  faaye,  in  Vtl5p  bat  most 
of  kas  biographers  fiK  tiie  da4*  of  bk  butii  later  by  four 
years.    BQs  famay;  waa  of  Ike  Preabyteriaa  seet,  and 
he  was  bimself  ia  the  early  part  of  hb  life  a  membwof 
Bfadbury's  congregation^  a  celebrated  preacher  of  that 
time,  from  which  he  is  sud  to  have  been  expelled  for 
$ome  irregularity.  Whaterer  may  bare  been  his  original 
destination,  it  is  asserted  by  JSir  John  Hawkins,  that  he 
was  a  hired  clerk  with  Mr.  Harwood,  an  attorney  m 
the  Poultry;   this  assertion  is  in  some  degree  coni'- 
^rmed  by  the  character  of  his  haad«writing,  which  is 
decidedly  that  of  a  law-writer,  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  his  employment  in  the  dSce\was  merely  that  of  a 
transcriber,  which  may  accouht  ^or  the  term  hired,  as 
applied  to  his  derkship.    It  is  certain  that  this  occu- 
pation did  not  satisfy  bim,  and  tbat  he  took  th^  esriiest 
opportunity  tiiat  offbred  to  resign  it,  for  llie  more  eoflP 
genial  parsuim  of  liteiratiiffe.     Of  his  edaca^n  we 
know  notidag;  he  was  probably  taught  Latin  and 
French,  both  of  whidi  languages  are  to  be  found  in 
Ids  communications  to  the   Ckntleman*s   Magamne* 
Sur  John  Hawkins,  in  his  life  of  Johnson,  gi?ea  the 
follomog  account  of  his  literary  attainments,    **  Ho 
was  a  man  of  fine  parts,  but  no  learning :  his  reading 
had  been  irregular  and  desultory:  the  knowledge  ho 
bad  acquired,  he,  by  the  aid  of  a  good  memory,  retained^ 
so  that  it  was  ready  at  CFcry  call;  but  on  no  subject 
had  he  ever  formed  a  system.    ^All  of  ethics  that  he 
knew,  he  had  got  from  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and 
Epistles;  he  had  read  the  modem  French  writers,  and 
mora  particularly  the  poets;  and  with  the  aid  of  Keill's 
Xntfodttotiou^  Chamber's  Dictionaiy,   and  such  other 
common  books,  he  had  attained  such  an  insight  Into 
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physioii  as  enabled  him  to  talk  on  the  subject.  In  ihe^ 
more  Taluable  branches  of  learning  he  was  defident* 
His  office  of  curator  of  the  Magazane,  gave  him  great 
opportunities  of  improvement,  by  an  extensive  cones- 
pondence  with  men  of  all  jprofessions  ^  it  mcreased  his . 
litHe  stock  of  literature,  and  furnished  him  with  more* 
than  a  competent  share  of  that  intelligence  which  ie« 
necessary  to  qualify  a  man  for  conversation.  He  bad< 
a  good  share  of  wit,  and  a  vein  of  humour.'' 

This  summary  way  of  deciding  upon  the  attainments  of 
an  autlior  by  profession,  and  presuming  to  point  out  the  ^ 
very  books  from  whidi  he  drew  the  informalioa  he  pos-- 
sessed,  shews  a  degree  of  arrogance  in  the  writer  whieb^ 
may  reasonably  lead  us  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  hi» 
ansertion.  Hawkesworth  had  indeed  no  pvetension  to  the 
character  of  a  learned  man,  if  t^  al^med  manbe  meant- 
one  whose  BKmory  is  loaded  with  all  the  literary  lumber 
of  schools;  but  that  he  derived  from  nature  the  finest 
capacity,  that  he  had  read  much.,  and  observed  more, 
is  amply  proved  by  the  number,,  variety,  and^  the  «e- 
ceUence  of  his  productions.    Whatever  may  have  been 
his  qualifications,  it  is  certmn  that  he  considered  him- 
self possessed  of  a  competent  stock  to  commence  the 
arduous  career  of  an  author,  and  it  is  probable  that  ii| 
>  the  eariy  part  of  his  life  he  subsisted  upon  the  produc- 
tions of  his  pen,  part  of  which  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  of  the  mere  mechanical  kind. 

His  talents  however,  if  not  his  learniug,  led  hin» 
into  the  best  literary  society  :  he  associated  with  John- 
son and  his  friends,  became  a  member  of  the  club  in 
Ivy-Lane,  and  in  the  year  1744  succeeded  Johnson  in 
the  employment  of  compiling  the  Parliamentary  Debates 
for  the  Gentleman's  AJLagasiQe,  then  considered  the  most 
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iB^artfliiit  pan  of  that  popular  work.  He  did  not  cott- 
£oe  himself  to  this  alone,  he  contributed  larfpely  to  the 
original  poetry  of  the  Magazine  for  the  years  L746, 1747» 
1748;  and  1749.  The  pieces  he  wrote  may  be  found  ia 
the  several  poetical  indices  for  those  years,  under  the 
title  of  poems  by  H.  Greville ;  and  a  list  of  them  has 
been  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duncombe, 
in  which  there  are  some  errors,  arising  from  the  circum- 
alance  of  his  having  confounded  them  with  others  by  a 
different  pen,  and  signed  J.G.  though  there  is  certamly 
some  resemblance  in  the  subjects  and  style.  There  is 
DO  difficulty  in  referring  to  the  poems  written  by  Hawkes- 
worth;  in  the  indices  for  1740,  1747,  and  1748,  they 
are  classed  together  and  described  as  by  Mr.  or  H. 
Greville :  in  the  index  for  1740  they  are  not  classed 
together,  but  arranged  under  their  several  titles ;  they 
ar  e  however  in  every  instance  described  as  written  by 
Mr.  or  H.  Greville.  What  share  he  took  in  the  prose 
departmeat  of  the  magazine  at  this  time,  or  whether  he 
took  any,  is  not  known ;  later  in  his  life  he  was  con- 
aidered  the  principal  conductor  of  it,  and  it  is  probable" 
that  during  ihese  years,  some  of  the  prose  essays  were 
written  by  bim. 

At  this  ^period  Mr.  Hawkesworth  was  a  mar- 
ried man.;  his  wife*s  name  was  Brown,  who,  with 
her  mother,  kept  a  boarding-school  at  Sydenham, 
where  he  officiated  as  writing  master ;  when  he  married 
we  are  ignorant,  but  they  afterwards  removed  to  his  na- 
tive town  of  Bromley.  Some  of  his  biographers  assert 
that  his  pecuniary  means  in  the  early  part  of  life  were  con- 
fined ;  this  may  be  doubted :  from  tbS  time  of  his  mar- 
riage he  was  certainly  a  resident  at  Biomley,  which  from 
its  viciiuty  to  London  afforded  him  the  means  of  ready 
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i  wilkdie  pifeto  i  hbwifo'0  so&oa^  whieb 
«he*ebAlimied  there,  weaTeinforaalvd^wa^iBtffloariahiqij^ 
lAate;  be  was  regularly  employed  by  tbe  booksellers^  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  burthened  with  die  suppbtt 
o^fiunily.  In  a  letter  addressed  by  htra  to Mr.Highfnore 
dw  painter,  now  before  the  writer,  ef  the  date  of  I7&7v  tm 
tlM  following  passage :  **  The  house  in  which  I  now  live 
at  this  place,  is  lately  iM>ld  with  the  estate  to  whiekil 
belongs,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  .quit  it'  in  about  eight 
IMNidis;  it  will  be  s<Hne  disadyantage  to  me   to  quit 
Ihe  place  in  which   I  have  many  of  those   social 
attadmients  that  sooth  the  soUcitades,  and  reward  the 
labours  of  my  life;  yet  tliere  is  not  a  house  with»  m 
Biile  of  me  that  I  can  hire,  and  I  mast  leave  my  Menda 
with  wfaaterer  reluctance,*  if  I  camdot-get  a  boui^  built 
to  keep  me  among  them :  now  I  beltero  t  could  get  a 
house  built  if  a  little  spot  of  ground  could  bt  pmchased 
to  build  upon.'' — ^He  proceeds  to  pmnt  out  a  convenient 
spot,   and  requests  his  friend  Highmore  to'  use  hia 
interest  with  the  proprietor,  to  induce  him  to  dispose  of 
a  space  sufficient  for  the  purpose-; — **  as  much  as  will 
be  sufficient  for  a  Kttle  house  and  a  little  garden^  eVen 
one  acre  will  be  enoogh." — ^At  this  time  then  it  is 
evident  that  Hawkesworth  had  beto  long  resident  at 
Bromley,  and  was  in  circumstances  to  purchase  land 
and  build  a  house. 

When  Dr.  Johnson's  Rambler  ceased  to  be  published 
.as  a  periodical  work,  Hawkesworth  projected  a  9/ao* 
cesser  to  it,  and  commenced  in  175S  a  series  of  estoys 
under  the  title  of  the  Adventurer,  which  were  published 
twice  in  the  week,  during  that  and  the  two  succeeding 
years.  We  will  not  occupy  our  pages  with,  the  history 
or  chaiafCter  of  this  w«n  known  and  justly  app^edated 
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^ork^  it  win  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  it  established 
the  author^s  &ibe  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  procared  hint 
vi^aitby  friends,  rank,  and  emplbyment. 

There  is  one  circumstan^^e  connected  with  this  pub- 
lication, and  thie  private  life  of  Hawkeswortb,  upon 
whifdi  we  hare  it  in  our  power  to  throw  some  1ig;ht.  Dr* 
Urake  asserts  that^'^  One  object  which  Hawkeswovth 
had  in  yiew  in  the  composition  of  his  Adventurers^ 
was  that  of  proving  fo  the  world  how  well  adapted  he 
ilras>  in  point  of  moral  and  religious  principle,  for  the 
superintendence  of  the  school  which  his  wife  had 
opened  for  the  education  of  young  ladies.  This  ol^ect 
wais  fully  attained,  for  the  seminary  rapidly  increased, 
and  finally  became  a  very  lucrative  undertaking."  Mri. 
Chidmers  has  a  similar  remark. — ''  At  this  time  his 
wife  kept  &  school  for  the  education  of  young  ladlei/, 
«Bd  his  ambi^on  was  to  demonstrate  by  his  writing^ 
hdw  wdl  qualified  he  was  to  superintend  a  seminary  of 
that  kittdt^-^Bpth  these  writers  are  probably  roistakeif; 
it  may  very  justly  be  presumed  that  Hawkeswortii 
liltd'  not  personally  emplbyed  himself  in  teaching  young 
ladies  at  any  period  of  Ume,  and  that  before  the  com- 
meneement  of  the  Adventurer,  the  ladies'  school  had 
eeasfid  to  exist.  The  compiler  of  the  Biographia  JHA" 
matica,  a  better  authority  than  either  of  these  writers,* 


*  It  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  the  aathority  of  Sir" 
■/.  flawkins,  a  contemporary,  and  in  a  certain  degc^c  an 
associate  of  HaivliLeswortl)*8 :  who  asserts  that  bis  zeal  in  ton- 
ducting  the  Adventurer,  *<  was  excited  by  a  motive  far  more 
strong  than  any  whicb  actuated  his  coadjutors,  a  desire  of  ad- 
ysntage  in  bis  then  profession,  which  ostensibly  \fas  that  of 
i^of emor  of  a  sclioo|  for  the  education  of  yonoj;;  females,  by 
making  himself  linown  as  a  judge  of  life  and  manners,  3nd 
capable  of  qaaltfying  those  of .  riper  years  for  the  imjiortant 
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because  a  oontempomiy,  asserts  that  Hawkeswoiiii 
— '*  resided  at  Bromley  in  Keat^  where  his  wife  kept  a 
boarding  school,  which  they  lelioquished  in  order  to 
acoommodate  two  women  of  fortune  who  came  to  reside 
V  ith  them." — ^The  following  extract  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed  by  Hawkesworth  to  the  Rev.  John  Duncombe, 
of  the  date  of  Feb.  10th,  1758,  is  now  before  the 
writer. — 

**  I  would  sooner  hare  acknowledged  the  favour  of 
your's  of  the  3d  of  Feb.  which  however  did  not  reach 
tne  here  'tilt  the  8th,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  loss  of  a 
most  tender,  faithful,  and  intimate  friend,  who  has 
been  domestic  with  us  more  than  ten  years.    The  losa 
of  those  who  perfectly  know,  and  yet  perfectly  love  ns, 
is  irreparable,  and  such  a  loss  we  have  now  sustained* 
Those  who  do  not  perfectly  love  us,  our  infirmities  may 
•  {gradually  alienate,  as  they  aj e  gradually  discovered; 
those  who  do  perfectly  know  us,  it  is  odds  but  they 
have  in  some  degree  alienated  already  :  but  such  was 
tbe  kindness  of  the  friend  we  have  losjl,  that  she  was  in 
e\ery  respect  another  self;  whose  pleasures  which  bo- 
came  double  by  being  shared  between  Mrs. Hawkesworth 
^nd  myself,  became /re6/e  to  both  by  being  shared  also 
with  her.     Instead  of  this  pleasure,  I  have  now  tfie 


relatipfi^  of  domestic  loclcty ." — By  favor  of  tbia  elegant  writer, 
fie  ivou]d  presume  rather  that  Uawkesworth'fl  **  then  pro- 
iVflf  ioif^  was  '*  ostensibly"  that  of  an  author; — that  it  If  not 
p.sna1  iu  Great  Britain  to  have  male  *<.f;overnorB"  of  ^  female/ ' 
or  to  8peai(  more  correctly  and  gallantly,  of  ladies'  schools;—- 
and  that  the  coR^pntitlon  of  one  of  the  most  elegant  collectiooa 
of  essays  in  any  lan^ujtgp,  vas  a  strange  method  for  a  governor 
of  a  school  to  make  choice  of,  as  the  means  of  displaying  hjs 
talents  for  qualifying  **  yoting  females*'  for  tbe  '*  relatiow  of 
iiomci^tic  life."  The  whole  account  is  absnrd,  and  I)awkc»^« 
»  JL^  ll'^  ii.<IrccnH»f  (cr  i^mtcrtaklng  the  Adventerer  obvioiu^ 
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soothing  remembrance  of  having  long  sheltoied  the 
gentle  find  blameless  life  of  a  most  amiable  woman 
from  the  insults  of  those  who  are  without  virtue,  and 
the  neglect  of  those  that  are  without  feeling.  I  yester- 
day followed  her  to  the  grave> — and  those  who  can 
follow  her  beyond  it  will  be  happy  l^-^ 

If  this  lady  were  one  of  those  alluded  to  by  the 
writer  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  Mrs.  Hawkes- 
worth  must  have  resigned  her  school  previously  to  the 
year  1748,  and  four  years  at  least  before  the  commence- 
oient  of  the  Adventurer. 

By  the  favor  of  the  same  kind  friend  who  furnished 
us  wiih  the  above  extract,  three  letters  are  now  on  our 
table  written  by  Miss  Highmore,  afterwards  better  known  - 
as  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Duncombe,  to  her  father  iin  1 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  during  a  residence  in  the  family 
of  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  175S), 
Nothing  is  said  in^  any  part  of  these  of  the  existence  of 
the  school,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  from  such  ^ 
silence  that  it  did  not  then  exist.*  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  these  letters,  display  the  private  character 
of  Dr.  Hawkesworth  and  his  iady^  to  great  advantage. 
In  the  first,  dated  July  25th,  Miss  Highmore  remarks 
to  her  father — "  My  friends  are  so  kind  as  to  express 
themselves  obliged  by  your  consenting  without  limits  to 
my  continuance  among  them,  but  I  must  set  bounds  to 
their  indulgence,  and  resolve  on  leaving  them  after  I 
have  made  a  decent  second  visit  here. — Miss  H. 
■  ■  ■       ■ '         I  ■■  I  ■  f  ■  ■■  ■ .  ■    .1         ,1 1,1 

*  From  private  information  of  nnqoestionable  anthority,  vrt 
have  been  since  assnred  that  Mrs.  Hawkesworth,  after  the  death 
of  her  mother,  kept  a  boarding  house  for  ladies*  rather  than  a 
boarding  school  for  children,  to  the  latter  of  wbicb^  although  of 
a  superior  order,  the  Doctor  always  expressed  a  great  dislike, 
and  nerer  interfered  in  the  management  oiTtt. 
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and  her  brother,  are  oow  at  home,  and  miJce  a  ple^akg 
addition  to  our  happy  society.  She  is  move  than  « 
favorite^  she  is  a  friend  of  Pr«  H/s ;  siie,  be  says^ 
has  a  taulp  has  sense  and  imnbility ;  which  la^t  is  with 
him  the  oharm  of  womanhood,  and  what  he  would 
name  as  such,  and  enforce  by  repetition,  as  heretofore 
action  was  declared  the  soal  and  spring  of  oratory*  I 
have  just  passed  a  most  agreeable  afternoon  with  Miaa 
B  t-*— ,  and  she  expresses  regret  for  having  lost  so 
much  of  the  time  I  was  here,  as  she  had  heard  oC  aigr 
visit,  and  wislies  to  be  a  party  in  all  the  improving  pbU 
Iqsopbical  conversations  she  supposes  fit!  up  the  hours 
I' pass  with  the  master  of  this  house*  Sometimes,  nay 
oft^H,  we  do  philosophise,  and  in  a  manner  wordiy  the 
ajtteution  of  the  wise  ;  at  least  so.  mu^h  X  may  say  of 
ray  instructor,  for  it  is  probable  I  may  appear  in  the. 
dialogue  but  as  a  humble  scholar^  learning  as  Bpictetns 
describes  his  hearers,  though  I  have  a  very  different 
tutor  from  that  stoic.  For  he^  is  always  sayingthat  *  It 
is^tbe  duty  of  man.qot  to  labour  after  a  kind  of  negative 
hap pinessj  by  qiienching  his  sensibility  both  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  and  affecting  .content  under  circumstances  i^ 
which  content  is  impossible ; — but  to  make  that  sensi* 
bility  thCiMeaiM  of  tmjayvmut,,  by  avoiding  whatever 
can  give  it  patn,  and  seeking  and  enjoymg  without  fear,, 
every  delight  not  injurious  to  others,  which  the  boun- 
teous author  of  his  being  has  given  him  faculties  to 
taste/  I  wish  you  would  point  out  to  me  the  subjeet. 
of  that  Adventurer  to  which  we  made  objections,  I 
should  be  glad  to  talk  of  it,  and  enter  into  some  ex- 
planations/'— 

The  second  leitter  is  addressed  to  Miss  EKisabeth 
Carter,  and  bears  the  date  of  Aug«  12th| — this  we  shall 
^nnsccibe  nearly  at  fulK 
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'fPerbftps*  ckar  Madain^  you  will  wqnder^benl 
inform  you  that  I. have  passed  almost  a  moath  wltiiyoof' 
friend  Pr.  HawJL^svroctb.  I  came  by  bis  and  his  lady's 
iantntioB,  as  I  tbdugbt  for  a  few  days»  but  tb^y  have 
beea  so  kiod,  and  I  so  faappy^  that  1  have  gone  on  far 
beyond  the  bouods  of  a  decent  first  visit ;  yet  metbinlui 
we  are  like  very  old  acquaintance  already.  Mrs»  H. 
socbamiiagly  easy,  sooonstautly  ptacid,  and  cheerful, 
and  he  a  conqpanion  so  agceeable,  an  instructor  so  ca- 
pable^ and  a  friend  so  estimable^  bow  can  I  refuse 
their  repeated  requests  to  tarry  with  them,  when  I  see 
openness  and  sincerity  seem  to  direct  all  their  oondaot. 
I  am  among  a  little  knot  of  friends  I  love,  and  I  as- 
sume you  Dr.  H.  ia  a  very  gay.  philosopher,  and  asso- 
ciates very  mocb  with  aeighboura,  who  are  ail  desirous 
of  his  company,  and  not  a  little  proud  of  it.  I  am 
afraid  when  I  return  home  I  shall  lament  the  not  having . 
sufficiently  impvoved  my  time,  where  such  opportanities 
are  afforded  for  enriching  the  nund ;  a  regret  1  generally 
feel  when  I  have  taken  a  fisurewell  of  you.  Yet  X  have 
the  satisfaction  of  acknowledging  that  your  friendship 
and  instructions  have  never  been  «loat  upon  me,  for  1 
am  sensible  of  the  fruit  produced  by  the  seed  you  have 
sown,  and  most  grateful  is  my  heart. 

'<  I  suppose  you  are aot  much  acquainted  with  Bromley 
though  it  is  in  your  own  beloved  county.  It  has  every 
charm  that  a  rural  spot  can  boast,  wbic^  is  neither 
adorned  by  sea  nor  river,  for  the  rty/B^  is  so  incon- 
siderable, that  I  am  ashamed  to  own  it  for  more  than 
ji  ditch;  however^  pleasant  walks  and  fine  prospect* 

•  aVoottd,  and  while  at  Mrs.  K. 's  I  got  on  a  iatgo 

lak^  which  I  easily  fapcied  a  river,  and  was  rowed  in 
abojst  to  a  little  island  9o  pretty  and  decorated^  that  it 
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lookd  like  ftn  eacbanted  place,  and  there  we  foaad 
cofiee,  tea,  Sec.  but  it  inspires  all  who  land  on  it  with 
tiio  BMicfa  mirth ;  it  resemhtes  not  Ciroe's,  oor  yet  Ai" 
mida's,  or  Calypso's  island,  hut  if  Eaphroeyne  ever 
possessed  an  isle,  I  would  almost  suppose  It  her^s,  or 
appertaining  almost  to  Comus's  rabble  ront  You  may 
guess  we  go  in  whi|t  is  called  jolly  parties  by  what  I 
have  said.  I  have  been  mudi  happier  in  a  gentleman's 
garden  hard  by,  where  I  was  allowed  to  take  the  key 
and  lock  myself  in  with  Plutarch,  and  there  retire  witb 
his  lawgivers  and  heroes;  seated  myself  in  a  bower  of 
flowering  shrubs,  every  thing  tranquil  around  me,  and 
my  mind  alibost  given  up  to  unmixed  felicity.  But  of 
all  the  great  men  whose  characters  I  read,  how  veiy 
few  complete  one's  hopcfs,  from  their  high  qualities,  of  a 
uniform  life  of  virtue ;  ambition,  revenge,  or  oppression^ 
sully  almost  every  one: — and  is  it  still  the  same  with 
every  human  being?  I  fear  not  even  the  light  of  chris-^ 
tianity,  the  want  of  which  excuses  in  some  measure 
former  ages,  has  shielded  many  since  from  the  influence 
of  those  atad  other  enormous  vices.  How  it  humbles 
human  nature  in  geaesal,  and  yet  consoles  each  tndi- 
vidua!,  to  see  what  weakneee  universally  mixes  with 
the  brightest  souls.  , 

''I  have  read  Caractacus,  and  it  gave  me  plea« 
sure,  but  still  I  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
performance,  and  could  not  help  thinking  something 
more  mights-have*  been  given  from  such  a  cha» 
racter,  and  something  less  of  the  Druids  would  have 
perhaps  shewn  a  better  judgment, — yet  it  has  great 
merit  in  its  sentiments,  and  some  descriptive  parts; 
and  I  will  not,  more  than  yon,  give  up  a  piece  that 
really  afforded  me  entertamment,  notwithstanding  I 
have  been  also  tempted  by  the  art  of  ridiculei  from 


those  too  of  whom  I  have  a  high  ojhdiod  ;  one  of  them 
I  believe  I  may  veotore  to  name  to  yoo>*»— the  author  of 
Maxims  and  Characters/  who  spent  a  day  or  two  he.e ; 
he  is  quito  agreeable  in  convcvsationy  and  seems  to  have 
much  knowledge  and  qaick  parte,  however  I  couid 
have  qiiacrelled  with  several  tfauigs  in  his  book* 

**  You  do  not  satisfy  me  by  what  yon  say  of  Rasselas, 
with  which  I  am  highly  delightedi  though  the  author 
has  represented  life  rather  in  an  undesirable  light;  but 
imth  will  be  truth,  and  he  thought  content  only  another 
word  for  happiness  I  suppose.  However  when  I  first 
read  it,  I  hoped  for  some  such  conclusion,  and"  my 
vanity  would  by  that  have  been  gratified  1o  the  utmost; 
since  il  1  might  mention  in  the  same  page  so  fine  m 
work  with  so  childish  a  one  as  my  poor  Allegory,  I 
would  say  that,  that  was  my  destination  for  my  tra- 
vellers, who  you  know  being  disappointed  of  the- 
palace  of  happiness,  were  received  at  last  into  the  house 
of  content. 

**  I  do  not  think  that  I  have,  much  more  time  for  reading 
than  you,  at  present,  but  am  going  to  begin  the  life  of 
Clarendon,  yet  expect  continual  interruptions  of  the* 
pleasurable  kind,  and  I  give  way  to  them  the  rather 
as  they  conduce  to  my  health ;  and  as  you  say  fail  so ' 
unavoidably  in  my  way,  that  it  would  be  quite  blame^ 
able  not  to  join  in  the  frequent  dissipation.  I  have  been 
t3wice  at  the  Assembly,  and  as  I  knew  a  great  many 
there,  and  especially  the  last  time  had  an  agreeable 
partner  for  dancing,  it  was  more  pleasing  than  I  expected, 
bvt  can  by  no  means  say  it  was  conducive  to  my  health, 
since  any  sitting  up  disagrees  with  me  woefully.     I  am 

*<<  Maxims,  Characters,  and  Reflections ;  Critical^  Satyrioal',. 
and  Moral."— 8vo.  Tonson,  176a. 
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too  odea  tempted  to  that  in  this  hofisei  where  a  thou* 
sand  cbariBing  subjects  of  coaveraalioo  aUure  me  from  ^ 
sleep,  at.  the  hour  sleep  ougbtto  be  courted. 

''Webavehadgreatiejoiciag^s  hereon  the  late  saocesa 
in  Germany,  but  all  tbe  events  of  war  are  so  dreadfn!,. 
attended  withaiich  destraetion,  and  complicated diatreaa 
that  I  am  greatly  affected  with  it,  and  while  others  gaye 
way  to  joy,  1  could  not  restrain  some  tears ;  and  Dr» 
Hawkeswortb,  who  was  not  less  affected,  moralised  wit^ 
me  upon  the  occasion ;  yet  who  can  account  for  s«ch  a  ^ 
horrid  evil  in  the  world  ?  One  darea  not  eaquire  nor 
think  too  far  upon  it." — 

The  last  paragraph  in  this  letter  is  curious,  as  itahewB: 
the  disposition  for  abstract  speculations  on  theological 
subjects,  which  even  then  occupied  the  mind .  and  em- 
ployed the  conversation  of  Dr.  Hawkeawortb,  aad 
which  afterwards  when  more  amply  expressed  in  print,, 
cost  him  so  dear:  such  sul^ects  should  be  avoided;, 
Milton  has  very  justly  assigned  them  to  the  followers  of 
Satan. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Adventurer,  Dr.. 
Hawkeaworth  was  rewarded  by  the  Aichbidtop  of 
Canjterbury^  Dr.  Herrings  with  the  degree  of  Doctor-of 
Civil  Laws.  An  >mpty  title,  which  seems  to  have^ 
produced  him  only  disappointment  and  loss  of  valuaUe 
friends.  Coosideriag  hiioself  qualified  by  this  degree 
to  practice  as  a  civilian  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts^ 
after  some  preparatory  study  he  made  the  attempt,  but 
met  with  so  much  opposition  that  he  was  induced  ta 
djQuist,  A  worse  consequence  was  the  losaof  Johnson's 
friendship,  which  happened  at  the  same  time»  and  semaa. 
to  have  had  some  connection  with  this  elevation*  Sir 
John   Hawkins  accuses  Hawkeaworth  of  asaoming 


tO0  QUlcji  ooiweqiieiiQe.   **  His  suce^is/'  be  npmb* 
*'  wroHghl  no  good  effeoto  opoii  his  niind  and  eoiidiM^  r,: 
it'Oitttedhioi  too  much,  and  ilelrayed  hhn  ioto.aforgft^; 
folnoss  of  bb  origin,  and  a  neglect  of  his  early  aoqnantr ; 
anee;   and  on  this  I  have  heard  Johnson  remark^  •  id  . 
tenns  thatiinfficienlly  express  a  knowledge  of  his  cha-: 
ractlev,  and  arebentmentof  his  behavbur*    It  is  pro*  : 
baUa  that  be  might  use  the  same  langnage  to  Hawkes* 
i^BDrtb.  himself^  and  also  reproaEi?h  him  with  the  acciq^  , 
anee  of  an  academical  honoar  to  which  he  could,  bavn  > 
no  pcetensioDs,  and  which  Johnsoa»  cooeetviog  it  to  bo 
ineguhu;  as  many  yet  do,  held  in  grant  contempt ;  thnn 
much  is  certain,  that  soon  after  the  attainmeni  of  it^. 
the  intimacy  between  them  ceased."— On  this  passage, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  remark^  that  it  is  exceedingly 
probable  that  at  least  an  equal  share  of  blame  in  this  sepa*. 
ration  may  if  the  truth  were  exactly  known»  rest  irith 
Jolmson,  whose  harab,    magisterial,  and  oiferbearing", 
disposition  is  well  known.    If  he  reproached  Hawkes-*: 
worth  with  having,  accepted  a  honorary  degree,  it  Is  ai 
least  equally  probable  that  it  might  haire  proceeded.: 
from  jealousy  in  him,  as  from  a  contempt  of  such  an. 
honour ;  and  Johnson,  if  he  accused  Hawkeswofth  Of  > 
ysmity,  may  cTentually  be  accused  of  the  same  failing 
when  he  accepted  that  conferred  upon  him  by  the  uni*; 
yersity,  for  which  he  was  no  better  qualified  by  the 
study  of  the  law  tlian  Hawkesworth  himself.    In  the. 
estimation  of  all  thinking  men  it  surely  can  signify  but 
litt]e>  whether  such  a  compliment  be  conveyed  to  the 
party  complimented   by  a  person  in  authority  as  an 
archbishop,   oi  by  a  corporation  of  persons  in  authority 
as  an  university.    The  intention  in  both  instances  being 
tbe  same;  not  to  point  oat  the  qnnlificatioii  of  tbC 
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udrndttal  dignified  for  any  particular  pursuit,  nor  his  pro-* 
ficieincyin  any  particular  scienee^  bat  simply  as  a  re- 
wiird  for  literary  exertions,  and  talents  employed  to 
useful  and  ornamental  purposes.  If  Johnson  was  en'-' 
titfed'to  the  degree  of  L.L.D.  so  was  Hawkesworth.^^ 
That  Hawkesworth  neglected  his  eaHy  acquaintance  is- 
not  prohable^  it  is  even  less  credible  that  he  should 
have  assumed  any  airs  of  superiority  over  such  a  man 
as  Johnson  whom  he  had  always  looked  upon  as  his 
master.  But  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  havbf 
succeeded  in  the  world,  acquired  reputation,  and  some 
weal^»  he  considered  that  he  had  a  character  tasnstain 
and  was  not  disposed  to  submit  to  taunts,  insults,  or 
reproaches  even  from  this  self  elevated  despot;  more 
particularly  when  conscious  that  he  had  not  deserved 
them. 

There  are  some  reasons  to  hope  that  the  breach  of 
friendship  between  Johnson  and  Hawkesworth  was 
not  so  complete  as  this  account  of  Sir  John  Hawkins 
would  lead  us  to  suspect  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
shew  that  Johnson  employed  himself  in  writing  marginal 
notes  to  one  of  Hawkesworth's  dramatie  performances,  * 
offered  to  Garrick,  andthat,  after  hb  death,  the  widow 
of  Dr.  Hawkesworth  submitted  the ''  regulations*'  of  an^ 
intended  publication  to  his  memory,  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Adventurer,  Dr.  Hawkes-, 
worth  turned  his  attention  to  tbe  stage,  and  produced 
an  Oratorio  with  tbe  title  of '^  Zimri,''  which  was&vour** 
ably  received;  he  also  made  some  alterations  in  a 
comedy  of  Dryden's,  and  in  Southern's  tragedy  of 
Oroonoko. 

In  1*761  he  brought  forward  upon  the  stage  of 
Drury  Lane  an  entertainment  with  the  title  of  "  Edgar 
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andEmmeline;''  a  imiry  tate  which  still  retains  slight 
possession  of  the  stage,  an<l  is  an  elegant  work  «of  Its 
kisd. 

Dr.  Hawkesworth  had  acqnired,  as  be  weH  desev- 
.vedy  considerable  reputation  for  the  construction  at  th^ 
eastern  tales  published  in    the   Adventurer,    whieh 
induced  him  to  apply  to  the  composition  of  a  romance 
of  that  description  at  more  extended  lengA.    This  was 
published  in  1161  with  the  title  of  '^Almoran   and 
Hamet,''  and  is  too  well  known  to  require  further 
notice  in  this  place.    This  production  was  originally  of 
the  dramatic  kind,  and  we  have  before  us>  the  follow- 
ing account  of  it  in  aJetterfrom  Mrs.  HawkeswoEtb.tD 
Mrs.  Duncombe,   of   the  date  of   December  1781. 
^' Mr.  Pratt  lias  availed  himself  of  the  story  of  Almo- 
ran  and  Hamet,  by  which  he  is  supposed  to.have  gained 
A  or  000/.  I  have  not  yet  read  although  I  saw  the  per- 
formance,  but  have  the  pleasure  to  bear  those  parts 
particularly   applauded,    where  the   sentiments  were 
clothed  in  their  original  dress :  and  indeed  the  language 
was  in  many  places  verbatim ;  at  least  I  think  on  com- 
paring the  play  with  the  story,  I  shall  find  it  so.     Tiie 
original  story  was  written  for  the  stage  in  three  acts : 
'but  the  transformations  and  machinery  staggered  M  • 
Oarrick,  who  had  just  lost  3000/.  in  scenes  and  deco- 
Tations  for  the  Chinese  Peslival,  which  was  not  suflTered 
to  be  exhibited  on  account  of  some  French  dancers,  it 
"being  the  beginning  of  a  French  war;  the  [  whole  was 
destroyed,  and  the  house  was  so  damaged,  tlat  G^r* 
rick  made  a  kind  of  a  vow  that  he  never  would  risk 
such  an  expence  again.     But  I  have  the   play  widi 
Jdhnson^s  and  Garrick's  marginal  notes ;  and  if  Dr. 
Hawkesworth  would  have  expinged  the  machinery,  It 
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^MM  teve  beto  p^ormed.  It  was  howeYer  a  &foa^ 
iifa  party  and  he  thought  that^  when  Oairrick'g  wonndf 
were  healed  he  woald  probably  accept  it  as  it  was; 
However,  Dr.  Hawkesworth  fhovght  the  sentiments 
peeUiarily  adapted  for  the  ase  of  a  young  monaiefav 
aad  iie  was  tempted  to  gire  it  in  another  garb  to  the 

In  1760  a  correspondence  occurred  between  Dr* 
Hawkesworth  and  Mr.  Highmorethe  painter,  rrapect- 
iag  the  publication  of  the  latter  on  the  subject  of 
Perspective.  We  doubt  not  our  readers  will  allow  that 
Urn  foUowing  extracts  exhibit  the  character  of  Dr* 
Hawkesworth  b  a  strong  point  of  view  :— 

Dr.  HawkenoorA  to  Jos.  Highmore,  Etq. 

Djub  Si  a, 

I  have  not  been  id  bed  one  night  before 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  out  of  doors  pne  fore- 
noon since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  I  am 
almost  overwhelmed  with  fatigue,  and  if  I  were  to 
stay  much  longer  in  town,  my  life  would  not  only  be 
short  but  miserable.  I  sent  word  however  to  Jeffeiy 
as  you  desired  me,  that  you  was  ready ;  I  find  to  my 
great  mortification  that  he  never  called  upon  you  until 
to-day,  and  he  says  you  declloed  putling  the  copy  into 
his  hands,  'till  it  had  been  first  in  mine.  He  may  bow- 
ever,  get  forward  by  preparing  the  plates,  and  even 
by  engraving  them ;  and  as  soon  as  he  has  the  copy, 
|iis  servant  can  attend  me  at  short  intervals  for  such 
pmrts  as  I  can  dispatch  during  my  present  state  of 
hurry  and  dissipation.  T  have  opt  a  moment,  nor  a 
second  to  spare,  for  myself,  nor  even  for  my  friends ; 
the  ritoab    of  life  distress  and  destroy  me  :    pray 
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ramoittber  me  widi  the  Idndnesfi  and  the  pity  of  friendship, 
and  believe  me  there  is  nothing  I  regret  more^  than  the 
want  of  more  freqoent  opportunities  to  assure  you 
how  truly  I  am  your  faithful  and  affectionate  humble 
servant, 

«  J.  HAWKESWORTH. 
'<  Ifaare  not  visited  one  family  twice  except  your  own.'' 

Joi.  Highmore,  Esq.  to  Dr.  Hawkesworth  in  answer. 

"  I  am  sensibly  affected  by  the  distresses 
you  represent,  yet  cannot  but  think  that  the  greater 
part  might  be  avoided  by  such  a  resolution  as  you 
wolild  recommend  to  others  in  Uke  cases ;  and  without 
which  a  man  can  never  assure  himself  of  any  enjoy- 
ment« — Surely  too  great  a  sacrifice  is  made  to  com- 
plaisance ; — ^health  has  a  stronger  claim  than  any  rituals. 
I  am  sorry  that  should  be  endangered  by  application, 
and  especially  by  dissipation,  which  is  so  much  less 
excusable : — forgive  my  preachment.  As  to  the  papers, 
when  I  said  they  were  ready,  it  was  understood  for 
your  perusal,  but  I  shall  never  think  them  ready  for  the 
press  without  that  sanction,  nor  will  your  friends;  and 
since  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  give  both  them  and 
mehc^esof  this  favor,  and  even  to  flatter  me  in  par- 
ticular, so  far  as  to  say  that  you  should  have  pleasure 
in  the  task,  I  should  be  grieved  indeed  that  your  kind 
promise  should  sutject  you  to  any  inconvenience.  Now 
as  at  this  particular  season  affairs  of  another  kind  de- 
mand your  regard,  and  for  which  you  have  but  a  shorty 
and  that  a  limited  time,  it  will  within  that  period  be 
impossible  either  to  find  the  leisure,  or  bestow  the 
attention  to  those  papers  which  the  subject  requires. 
s 
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Suppose  then  it  were  deferred  only  It  few  days ;  i.  e. 
till  you  are  safe  and  quiet  at  Bromley.  wliMier  yon 
may  earry  a  parcel,  if  not  the  whole,  and  on  the  return 
of  that  the  rest  may  be  sent  And  if,  in  the  interim, 
some  of  the  plates  are  engra? ing,  perhaps  no  time  may 
be  lost  at  all  by  this  disposition.  I  say  some  of  the 
plates,  for  yon  cannot  possibly  examine  any  part  with* 
out  the  diagrams,  which  must  accompany  so  much,  of 
the  work  as  you  have  at  one  time*  If  this  should  be 
approved  you  will  easily  make  it  acceptable  to  them  ;— 
if  any  other  pleases  you  better,  I  will  be  directed.** 

Dr.  Mawkmwcrth  to  Mr.  Bighmore. 

**  Dear  Sir, 

^  I  flatter  myself  that  it  will  give  you  pleasnre  to  hear 
that  I  am  once  more  safe  in  my  own  peaceAil  habitationy 
and  have  begun  to  resume  the  life  of  a  rational  being; 
if  I  had  here  one  or  two  of  those  I  left  in  town,  I  shonld 
have  nothing  to  wish.  I  have  read  with  great  attention 
your  preface,  conclusion,  introductioQ,  and  first  part 
of  the  Perspective;  in  which  I  have  made  several  alter* 
ations,  except  in  the  geometrical  introducti6n,  where 
I  found  nothing  to  alter ;  some  of  the  alterations  in  the 
preface  and  conclusion,  you  may  probably  think  capri* 
cious ;  yet  every  one  is  founded  on  some  rule,  which  I 
thought  broken  by  the  original  text.  To  give  the  rea- 
sons of  everj  alteration  upon  paper  would  be  endiesSy 
though  in  a  t6te  a  t^te  it  would  be  an  agreeable  amuse- 
ment. I  must  insist  that  you  adopt  and  reject  with  the 
utmost  freedom,  as  nothing  else  can  reconcile  me  to  the 
labour.    I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  any  alteratioas. 
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but  when  once  I  have  suggested  it  shall  never  think  of 
it  again.  Some  queries,  and  perhaps  some  alterations 
of  the  treatise,  may  probably  arise  from  my  haying 
mistaken  your  meaning,  when  that  happens  let  the 
intention  atone  For  the  deed.  I  have  done  it  with  black 
lead,  that  you  may  confirm  those  you  approve  wi;h  ink, 
and  remove  those  you  disapprove  with  your  handker- 
chief. I  will  go  through  the  rest  before  I  apply  to  any 
other  thing,  and  in  the  mean  time  you  may  if  you 
please,  send  what  I  now  remit  to  you,  after  it  has 
undergone  your  revision,  to  Jefferies,  for  I  presume  it 
would  be  not  less  agreable  to  you  than  to  him  that  it 
should  go  on  without  further  delay. 

**  I  think  the  second  part,  where  you  keep  the  new 
method,  infinitely  clearer  than  the  first ;  if  1  had  not 
read  Brook  Taylor,  I  think  I  should  not  have  under* 
stood  the  first  diagram,  which,  though  I  had,  cost  me 
much  time.  The  accommodation  of  the  old  to  the 
new  method,  the  picture  to  the  horizontal  plane,  and 
the  point  of  sight  to  the  centre  of  the  picture,  some* 
what  perplexed  me ;  of  this  however  it  is  not  possible  I 
should  judge,  from  a  mere  reading,  so  well  as  you,  who 
are  perfectly  master  of  the  subject,  and  I  doubt  not 
have  seen  it  in  all  its  lights,  and  of  every  possible 
method  have  chosen  the  best;  for  that  is  best,  which 
appears  best  to  him  who  knows  niost.  Pray  accept 
my  kindest  and  best  wishes,  and  share  them  with  your 
amiable  and  good  girl.  Mrs.  H.  warmly  jl^ins  me  in 
this  request.    I  am  dear  sir,  your  faithful  and  obedient 

servant, 

"  J.  HAWKE8W0RTH. 
**  Bromley,  Sunday  nightp 
^  Feb.  11760.'' 
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ia  i9W  Dr,  Hafdceswortfa  undertook  the  reyiewet^s 
depaitBkeot  of  the  Qenikmm*ft  Magaziiie,  and  con- 
tinued to  fill  that  office  mik  nmch  alnlit^r  and  cnfil 
until  the  last  year  of  his  Hfe. 

In  the  same  year,  1765»  he  published  the  works  of 
Dean  Swift,  in  twelve  volumes  8vo.  with  notes,  and  a 
life  of  the  author.  This  piece  of  biography  was  written 
in  Hawkesworth's  best  style,  but  contained  no  new 
taformation,  and  has  been  since  superseded  by  more 
original  and  elaborate  performances. 

Of  the  year  1767,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  present 
our  readers  with  the  following  original  letter. 

Dr.  Hawkesworth  to  Mrs,  Duncombe* 

**  My  dear  Madah, 

"  When  your  obliging  favor  of  the  27lh 
came  to  London,  I  was  with  Mrs.  H.  upon  a  visit  to 
a  friend  in  Essex. 

**  As  time  is  of  no  value  but  as  it  brings  pleasure,  I 
fiihall  always  think  it  improved  by  an  epistolary  corres- 
pondence with  you ;  my  answers  will  always  be  punctual 
if  not  immediate,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  again  lose 
sight  of  each  other,  though  by  this  intercourse  we  are 
seen  *  but  as  through  a  glass  darkly,'  and  not  face  to 
face. 

''You  have  made  my  dear  Mrs.  H.  very  happy  by 
your  a&ctionate  remembrance;  she  kissed  your  letter 
with  tears  of  pleasure  in  her  eyes,  and  sighed  to  think 
bow  seldom  we  are  likely  to  meet,  before  the  places 
that  now  know  us  shall  know  us  no  more. 

*^  1  shall  be  very  much  gratified  my  dear  Mi&dam,  if 
ppj  emblems  should  meet  your  approbation;  I  was 
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mortified  to  fiod  that  none  of  our  artists  could  as  it 
were  meet  mjr  ideas,  or  produce  any  new  spark  of 
fancy  by  coliission.  They  could  not  perfectly  reflect 
my  own  imaf!;es,  much  less  improve  upon  them,  and 
they  are  not  now  what  they  would  have  been  if  I  had 
had  your  happy  power  of  transferring  them  to  paper^ 
not  in  words  but  in  things.  They  will  be  as  elegantly 
engraved  as  I  could  procure  them  to  be  in  this  country, 
but  I  have  an  idea  of  perfection  in  this  art,  which  no 
artist  on  our  side  of  the  water  can  reach. 
"We  shall  indeed  be  gainers  in   your    loss    hy 

Mrs.  B. 3  but  you  will  be  gainers  by  ours  in  the 

family  I  was  visiting  in  Essex  when  your  letter  came  to 
the  Gate.  *  The  gentleman  has  long  served  hb  coun- 
try with  honour  at  sea,  and  has  some  time  retired  with 
a  liberal  fortune ;  he  has  married  a  young  lady,  his  second 
wife,  by  whom  he  has  three  young  children,  these  with 
a  young  lady,  sister  to  his  wife,  is  his  family.    My 

friend  Captain  W. has  very  strong  natural  parts, 

strong  passions,  and  a  benevolent  and  liberal  mind; — 
good  nature,  generosity,  and  a  glowing  temper,  make 
one  of  the  best  compositions  for  friendship  that  I  know. 
The  lady  is  sweet,  gentle,  has  sense,  and  wfaatis  wortll 
an  the  sense  upon  eaiih,  sensibility  :— Hihe  loves  to  con* 
verse,  to  read,  and  to  think,  and  has  a  high  relish  for 
literary  entertainments ;  so  has  her  sbter.  Yon  Will  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  make  them  happy,  therefore  they  will 
make  you  so ;  for  both  our  weakness  and  our  strength, 
our  vanity  and  benevolence,  are  gratified  by  giving 
pleasure. 


*  8t.  Joho'i  Gate,    ClerkenweU  ;— the  priixting  office,  and 
well  known  badge  of  the  Gentleman's  Magaafaie. 
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''Our  dear  Miss  H. is  not  behind  hand  with 

j'ou  in  regret  at  not  seeing  you^  as  she  retaraed  from 
abroajl*  She  has  however  no  Spa  tales  to  tell ;  she 
says  the  scene  was  too  uniform  to  please,  and  too  trifling 
to  interest  She  saw  nothing  she  says  but  gaming ;— * 
an  accursed  Tice,  which  destn^s  afike  virtue  and  plea* 
sure,  perverts  the  passions,  and  makes  understanding 
useless.  There  is.  great  difference  between  gaming, 
and  playing  at  cards. 

''  I  was  most  ageeablysurpiised  by  Mr.  Duncombe's 
friendly  visit  m  my  garret;  and  as  well  as  I  love  you  I 
could  rejoice  heartily  to  think  my  not  seeing  you  made 
you  as  miserable  as  it  did  me :  perhaps  yon  do  not 
love  me  less  for  this  malevolence.--- "  Woman  is  a 
riddle;"— and  so  is  Man.  By  the  laws  of  gallantry 
however  I  shall  not  be  condemned,  and  I  had  rather  be 
condemned  by  any  other;  for  a  prior  engagement  with  a 
lady,  or  to  speak  less  equivocally  and  more  honestly, 
with  ladies,  prevented  my  waiting  upon  you.  I  endea- 
voured to  change  the  time,  but  could  not  succeed,  as 
a  party  was  made.  Why  have  we  no  word  in  English 
that  at  once  expresses  female  and  friend ! — 

^'  My  best  compliments,  and  those  of  Mrs.  H. 
attend  your  father  and  Mr.  Duncombe.  I  am  greatly 
obliged  to  him  for  his  kind  favor  relating  to  my  sob- 
scriptioA.  I  have  sent  a  few  proposals  to  Mr. 
Highmoit^  I  h(^e  in  time.  I  am,  ever  and  ever,  with 
peifect  est'eem,  your  faithful  and  affectionate 

"J.  HAWKESWOBTH. 
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The  life  of  Swift  was  follewed  within  a  year  by  a 
eollection  of  his  letters  io  three  volumes  8^0.  of  which 
Dr.  Hawkesworth  was  also  the  editor^  and  to  which 
he  affixed  a  preface  written  with  his  accustomed  ele- 
gance of  style. 

In  1768  Hawkesworth  undertook  a  translation  of 
the  Telemachus  of  Penelon,  which  was  published  by 
subscription  in  one  volume  quarto.  For  this  work  he 
had  every  requisite,  and  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
successful  translations  ever  atchieved.  *  During  the 
period  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  these  several  literary 
undertakings,  Dr.  Hawkesworth  resided  a  great  part  of 
his  time  in  London,  occupying  chambers  at  No.  8, 
Clement's  Inn. 

From  this  time  until  the  year  1772  it  does  not  appear 
that  Dr.  Hawkesworth  employed  his  pen  in  any  sepa- 
rate publication. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  late  king  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  was  to  direct  repeated  attempts 
at  maritime  discoveries  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  In 
May  1771,  Captain,  then  Lieutenant,  Cook  returned 
from  his  first  voyage,  with  that  intention,  in  the  ^outh 

*  In  the  edition  of  1795,  the  editor.  Dr.  Gregory, 
has  the  foUdwing  remark  :— ^<  Of  the  traasUitioB  of  Dr^ 
Hawlies worth,  the  critical  world  and  the  public  have  already 
given  their  opinion ;  and  the  merit  of  it  is  established  beyond 
the  reach  of  censore  or  of  praise.  No  translation,  or  even 
original  prodoction  in  oor  language,  can  compare  with  it  in 
briUiancy,  elegance,  and  harmony  of  style."  The  Monthly 
Review  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise : — ^*  There  are 
leverai  translations  of  this  celebrated  work,  but  the  spirit  and 
genins  of  the  author  have  never  been  so  effectually  represented* 
As  water  at  a  distance  from  its  source^  by  passing  through  dif- 
ferent soils*  acquires  a  different^  taste^an^  qn8ility>  so  it  is  with 
translations  in  general;  but  this  may  be  produced  as  an  instance 
to  the  cokiti^ry.''--The  X^nkbl^ms^UIhded  to  in  fllb  fi»regoing 
letter  were  intended  for  this  work. 
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Seas ;  and  as  the  undertaking  had  excited  great  expec« 
tation  in  the  public  miud^  a  corresponding  anxiety  was 
immediately  manifested  to  be  informed  respecting  the 
particulars  connec'ed  with  the  expedition.  The  govern- 
ment of  that  day  laudably  desi:ous  to  gratify  tiiis  wial^ 
and  to  do  every  possible  act  of  justice  to  the  merits  o£ 
the  adventurers,  determined  to  publish  an  accouai  of 
the  late  discoveries  in  the  South  Seas,  which  shoold 
combine  in  regular  series,  the  several  previous  voyages 
of  ByroRi,  WalUs,  and  Carteret^  with  the  late  more 
important  and  interesting  narrative  of  Cook  and  his 
scientific  companions. 

Lord  Sandwich  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Adi^i- 
ralty,  and  to  his  care  the  direction  of  this  national 
undertaking  was  consigned.  It  was  necessary  to 
select  a  competent  person  to  execute  the  literary  de-^ 
partment,  and,  as  it  is  smd,  by  the  recommendatioa 
of  Garrick,  his  choice  fell  upon  Dr.  Hawkesworth, 
who  had  now  attained  as  he  well  deserved,  much 
celebrity  as  an  elegant  writer  of  prose.  The  journafs 
of  the  several  commanders,  and  the  notes  of  the  scien- 
tific men  who  accompanied  them,  were  accordingly 
put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  who  employed 
the  utmost  diligence  in  completing  the  task  assigned 
him.  It  occupied  him  for  the  greater  part  of  two  yean, 
and  appears  by  the  date  of  the  dedication  to  the  king, 
signed  at  Bromley,  to  have  been  finished  May  Ist^ 
1773. 

To  ensure  accuracy  the  manvscripta  of  the  different 
voyages  had  been  submitted  to  the  correction  of  the 
several  commanders,  and  every  attention  had  been 
paid  to  give  the  work  not  only  a  character  of  unifoimky 
and  elegance,  but  also  of  scropolona  conectaess*    lik 
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pablished  in  three  quarto  volumes,  at  the  piioe  qf 
three  guineas,  and  it  was  illustrated  with  nma^oiui 
charts,  maps,  and  engravings,  executed  by  the  best 
artists  of  that  period ;  such  was  the  eagerness  of  the 
public  for  the  information  it  contamed,  that  a  second 
edition  appeared  in  the  short  space  of  three  mcmths 
from  the  date  of  the  first  publication. 

Notwithstanding  ail  this  care  on  the  part  of 'the 
writer,  and  apparent  satisfaction  on  tfiat  of  the  public^ 
this  splendid  work  no  sooner  made  its  appearaaee  thtft 
the  unfortunate  editor  was  assailed  from  all  quartem 
by  a  host  of  ephemeral  writers,  who  loudly  acc'used 
him  of  many  and  heinous  faults.  That  much  of  thia 
outcry  proceeded  from  envy»  and  that  execrable  fond«« 
ness  for  detraction  so  natural  to  bad  men, "  which 
induces  them  to  pursue  merit  as  the  fairest  and  noblest 
game,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Dr.  Hawkes** 
worth  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  profession ;  the 
soccessful  exercise  of  his  talents  had  been  rewarded 
by  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  church,  with  a  title  of 
honour ;  and  in  the  present  instance  he  received  from 
the  government  of  his  country,  the  more  substantial 
payment  of  £6000  on  the  completion  of  his  task ;  *  he 
was  consequently  one  of  those  prominent  and  elevated 
marks  at  which  envy  and  detraction  delight  to  shoot 
Iheir  bolts.  In  an  unguarded  hour  he  had  admitted 
iptohis  introduction  to  the  voyages  an  opinion  respecting 


*  A  note  extraordinary  mark  of  distinotion  was  conferred 
upon  him  in  April  177S,  when  he  was,  in  conse^punce  of  kU 
lUetwry  aitawmenti,  constituted  a  director  of  the  East  India 
Company.  A  solitary  instance  assnrediy ;  the  first  and  pro- 
bably tbeli^t  of  its  kind;— it  proves  however  the  high  esti^ 
aaUon  in  which  hit  talents  were  held  by  hit  cQntemperariei, 
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the  ngBacy  <A  jdime  providence  on  fhe'aflfiiini  of. 
men,  in  opposition  to  what  may  be  deemed  the  drthodos 
notiofas  upon  that  most  incompiehensibie  su1>ject*  His 
reasodiog  was  not  worth  attention^,  and  left  the  matter 
as  aH  previdns  reasoning  had  done,  and  as  all  subse* 
quent  reasoning  will  do^  just  as  obscure  and  unintelli'* 
gible  as  it  found  it.  .  Neither  was  it  sufficiently  acute 
or  elaborate  to  do  barm  to  any  description  of  readers, 
and  would  probably  have  been  passed  by  as  unwofthy 
of  notice,  had  it  not  been  expressly  pointed  out  for  the 
pmposet>f  observation :  but  it  militated  against  re- 
ceived opinion ;  and,  as  all  reasoning  upon  such  Qul^ects 
inevitably  must,  led  to  conclusions  which  the  reasoner, 
in  all  probability,  would  have  gladly  avoided**  On 
these  grounds  was  this  virtuous  and  accomplished  man 
branded  with  the  character  of  a  deist,  and  accused  of 
inipiety. 

Another,  and  certainly  a  more  serious  charge,  was 
tiie  having  indulged  in  voluptuous  descriptions;  buttkb 


*  Dr.  Hawkesworih'f  opinions  leem  to  be : — that  there  ti  no 
liicb  thing  a»  a  peGuliar  or  special  interference  on  the  part 
of  providence  in  hnmao  affairs  :*-that  God  is  acting  at  all  times, 
and  throagh  all  space  t— that  no  event  takes  place  withont  his 
direct  agency  :-^that  the  whole  concatenation  of  events,  whether 
the  preservation  or  destruction  of  parts,  tends  to  the  good  of 
the  whole  : — that  all  physical  or  natural  evil  is  judicial ; — and 
tbatGod  is  the  anthor  of  it  in  his  jodicial  capacity.—To  attempt 
to  reason  upon  these  opinions  would  be  to  commit  the  only  fault 
of  which  the  Doctor  was  guilty.  Wemay  safelyvenliireto  affirm 
that  no  stretch  of  human  reasoning  is  adequate  to  the  compre- 
hension of  this  much  agitated  question ; — that  it  is  one  of  those 
myteVies  ^liibl/  God,  tbr  wise  and  good  purposes  doobHeSs, 
has'placed  otttcff  th^  reabh  of  onr  limited  facdlties ;  and  that 
it  is  imjiossible  t6  reconcile  any  view  of  it  which  we  can  take, 
with  the  undisputed  attribhlfes  of  the  Deity,  atid  the  oonfideoce 
everv  Christian  is  tidubd  to  place  in  the  assnrasica  fivefl  hihiof 
a  future  state  of  reWa^d  snd  punubment. 
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may  be  jastified  in  part*  by  the  peculiar  and  well  known 
character  of  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands^  of 
which  sensuality  and  volsptuousness  Was  a  striking 
feature.  It  was  certainly  impossible  to  avoid  -  sonM 
allusion  to  this  when  describing  their  peculii^rities^  {but 
it  should  have  been  done  with  much  cautjon,;  more  per- 
liaps  than  Hawkesworth  obseinred.  No  allowance, 
liow:ever^  was  made  for  the  limited  tune  in  which  he 
ms  employed  upon  the  wodc,  and  die  eager  desire  j&^ 
played  for  its  appearance,  which  left  no  opportunity 
€or  mature  correction,  or  cautious  composition;,  aj^d 
thus  be  became  unjustly  stigmatbed  as  a  libertine,  and 
Ids  labours  made  subservient  to  purposes  of  the  baseft 
vice.* 

A  third,  but  by  far  the  most  venial  charge,  was 
that  of  certain  imperfections  in  the  scientific  and  j^^a^* 
tical  parts  of  tlie  work,  f 

.  The  general  opmion  is  that  these  repeated  attacks 
and  violent  accusations,  preyed  upon  the  exquisitely 
sensitive  frame  of  Hawkeswortb|:  and.broughl;  .him  t^ 
an  untimely  grave.  He  die^in  Lundpn,  Noven^b^r 
the  16tfa,  1773,  being  little,  more  thiem  six., i^99ths 
after  the  appearance  of  this  ill-fated  work.  T^ejia^te 
obtained  permission  to  print  thp  following  iqtere$itiqg 
letter  relating  to  that  lamented  event;; .  :  ,  * 

♦The  editor  of  an  infamoos  publication  of  th9(  A»y^  after 
giving  repeated  notice  that  <<  all  the  amorous  passages  and  de^ 
acriptioiu  m  Dr.  Hawk^ — tb's  CoUection  of  Voyages;  should 
beaelectcd,  and  iiinstrated  with  a  snitaMe  plate/'«.actnali« 
carried  his  file  purpose  into  effect. 

t  These  were  principally  pointed  out'byMr.  Dalt-ymple,  a 
disappointed  and  angry  man,  in  a  quarto  pamphlet*  to  which 
Dr.Hj^wlcesworth  published  a  reply  in  hif  preAuse  to  the 
aeoottd  edition  of  the  voyages^ 
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Mr$.  Hawkesworih  to  Mn.  JhoMomlbe. 

Bromley,  14th.  Dec.  1773, 
Dear  Madam, 

I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  yon  for  yonr  kind  letter, 
particularly  so  for  the  tmly  pathetic  manner  in  which 
yon  mention  my  dear  departed  friend,  llioagh  I  haTe 
no  claim  to  philosophy  oh  other  occasions,  I  hope  that 
on  the  late  melancholy  Tisitation  I  have  availed  myself 
of  all  the  power  that  an  hnmble  sense  of  the  super- 
intendence of  a  wise,  powerful,  and  good  being,  who 
does  not  wantonly  afflict  its  creatureis,  can  give :  and 
bdttg  perfectly  persuaded  that  our  separation  can  be 
bat  short,  I  am  not  without^  Aope,  but  look  forward  to 
that  hai^  period,  when  we  Aall  meet  \o  part  no  more, 
in  thoee  regions  of  bliss  where  I  trust  he  now  contem- 
plates that  wonderful  goodness  Which  he  so  often  and 
flodoquently,  though  doubtless  so  inadequately,  endea- 
voured to  describe.  Nothing  but  a  persuasion  of  these 
truths  could  have  enabled  me  to  thbk  of  my  irreparable 
loss  without  despair;  but  I  (bank  God  my  mind  is 
comparatively  calm,  and  my  situailion  is  attended  with 
90  many  temporal  blessings,  that  I  should  detest 
myself  if  I^Krald  for  one  moment  repine  for  my  logs, 
when  that  dear  spirit,  for  whose  happiness  I  could  while 
^n  earth  have  sacrificed  my  own,  is  now  superlatively 
^M^Py>  ^^reed  from  all  those  pains  and  anxieties  which 
were  the  natural  consequences  of  a  ^constant  exertion 
of  his  mental  faculties,  and  a  want  of  that  exercise  so 
necessary  to  health.  The  labours  of  the  last  two  yean 
were  more  than  human  nature  could  support,  and 
had  so  much  exhausted  his  powers  both  of  mind  and 
body,  that  a  premature  old  age  destroyed  him.    I  do 
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not  mean  that  his  mental  faculties  were  in  the  least  im- 
puredy  for  he  gave  to  the  last  moment  proofs  of  a 
superior  understanding,  quick  and  clear  perception,  and 
solid  judgment ;  but  fais  nerves  were  so  shattered  as  to 
render  erery  little  acddent  almost  intolerable ;  his 
sensations  were  too  keen  to  let  him  enjoy  Kfe,  and 
though  he  frequently  lamented  that  he  had  been  unrea* 
sonably  moved  by  tjiflesy  yet  he  owned  that  he  had 
not  power  to  resist  a  sudden  impulse  either  of  joy  or 
dissatisfaction,  but  yielded  to  both  even  to  agony. 
These  things  considered,  could  I  wish  that  to  gratify 
me,  he  should  have  been  still  detained  in  this  ixUe  of 
iean.  God  forbid! — ^though  the  stroke  was  sudden 
and  severe,  and  though  in  the  first  transport  of  my 
grief  I  was  ready  to  say-*-"  What  good  will  my  life  give 
me  T* — ^yet  I  now  humbly  kiss  the  rod  and  say — "  ShaU 
we  receive  good  at  the  hands  of  God,  and  shall  we 
not  receive  evilf^ — ^*^Not  my  will  but  thy  will  be  done 
O  LordT— <"It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been 
afflicted  ;''-^Ido  indeed  now  know  that  Ood  is  not  less 
kind  when  he  takes  away  than  when  he  gives;  such 
comfortable  reflections  will  make  me  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesce, and  though  the  efiusions  ef  tenderness  toiU 
flow  in  tears,  those  tears  are  my  great  relief,  and  I  do 
not  suffer  them  to  excite  sadness  in  those  who  by 
every  friendly  and  affectionate  effort,  try  to  please  and 
amuse  me. 

"  Whilst  my  dear  Doctor  was  i1l>  I  received  it  billet 
which  you  sent,  in  which  you  proposed  a  difficulty 
conceratng  the  effect  of  prayer^  in  consequence  of  your 
having  inferred  that  the  Divine  Being  was  in  the  preface 
to  the  voyages,  supposed  to  have  guided  the  world  by 
immuiabklaws;  nothing  was  further  from  the  opiilum 
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uriikh  urged  Dr.  Hawkesworth  to  lake  so  fit  an  oppair* 
tuiiity  of  giving  his  seotimeBts  on  such  ian  impbrtint 
subject  Upon  a  supposition  that  God  was  ptrpeiutU^ 
operating,  and  that  he  acted  through  all  enduraacey 
could  it  also  be  supposed  that  the  world  was  guided  by 
immutable  lawi  ?  I  wish  you  tojreconsider  the  subject 
as  contained  in  parts  of  page  19  ^d  20  ki  the  first 
prefiice;  and  what  he  aayt  upom  the  itUyetst  In  Mnse- 
quence  of  the  general  mistake,  which  wUl  bq  found  t» 
the  preface  to  the  iecond  edition.  As  to  the  ai^^uments; 
they  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  him'  as  his  sentiittenls, 
but  are  supposed,  that  every  objection  tnr  difficulty 
might  be  obviated  to  those  who  might  be  inclined  to 
ndse  difficulties  or  objections.  Had  my  dear  Doctor 
heenioeU  when  your  billet  came  to  hand,  I  know  the 
receiving  it  would  have  given  hkn  pain,  as  he  had 
flattered  himself,  that  but  few  of  his^/Hetidr,  particularly 
his  thinhinff  Jiriendtf  would  have  mistaken  the  sublime 
tendency  of  doing  justice  to  ^  Supreme  Being,  hf 
considering  every  evil  as  judidai,  not  iaoeidental;  and 
onfy  aUeviaied  by  his  intervention ;  which  I  am  sorry 
to  say  is  among  the  lower  people  too  gemeraUy  heUeced 
to  give  that  honour  "which  is  due  to  omniscieoce,  omni- 
potence, and  omnipreseiioe,  conneeted  with  divine 
goodness. 

*^  As  to  the  use  and  effect  of  prayer,  as  I  could  not 
'Verbally  consult  my  dear  Doctor,  I  refer  you  to  the 
Adventurer,  No.'  XX¥III,  which  contains  his  senti- 
ments upon  that  important  subject,  and  which  strictly^ 
coincide  with  every  principle  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  those  readers  who  read  for  information^ 
and  are  open  taconvwt&on.    That  all  good  ^ay. attend 
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your  whole  sdf^  is  the  ardent  wish  of  dear  Madam, 
your  much  obliged 

''A.  HAWKESWORTH,"* 

Is  it  possible  that  the  man  thus  feelmgly  and  beauti- 
fully lamented,  and  in  the  purest  strain  of  Christian 
piety,  by  the  beloved  companion  of  his  life,  could 
hate  merited  the  appellation  of  an  infidel  and  a  libertme  ? 

The  following  character  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  late  Mrs.  Duncombe,  and  we  have 
adopted  it  for  various  reasons,  in  preference  to  any 
opinions  of  our  own.  It  is  the  composition  of  one 
who  knew  him  well,  and  judged  him  impartially,  and 
whose  comprehensive  mind  was  equal  to  the  task  of 
faithfully  delineating  the  mental  faculties  even  of  this 
superior  being. 

"A  ChoToeter  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth. 

**  The  world  has  lost  in  Dr.  Hawkesworth  one  of  its 
first  literary  ornaments;  who,  before  his  late  publication, 
was  ranked  in  the  first  line  of  moral  writers^  whose 
perspicuity,  force,  and  elegance  of  style,  evinced  in 
every  page  of  his  Adventurer,  has  scarce  ixx  equal  in 
the  English  lail]^age,  which  language  is  much  indebted 
to  him  for  giving  it  a  power  not  called  forth  before  by 
any  pen  except  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  energy  was 
harmonised  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth's  more  easy  dialect* 

'^  His  fugitive  poetical  pieces  that  have  been  pub- 
lished, must  enroll  his  name  among  the  best  of  English 

*  This  excellent  woman  snrvived  her  hasband  miuiy  yesn ; 
she  coo^nued  to. reside  at  3i:omleyj  and  died  there  in  1797. 
The  lady  from  whom  onr  information  If  derived,  was  personally 
•cquafaitad  with  Mrs.  Hawkesworth,  and  always  admired  her 
a#  a  «<  very  sensible  and  olwfafng.vpmn/' 
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po^,  and  tbe  morality,  trae  taste,  wit,  and  humour 
of  bis  **  Arachne/'  with  the  graver  moral  of  Uie  *•  Ode 
on  Life,^  will  mark  his  poetical  abilities  as  long  as 
poetry  and  sense  united  can  charm  the  candid  reader. 

**  His  translation  from  Cambray  will  prove  to  all  who 
read  with  pleasure  Telemaque,  that  Fenelon's  fine 
genius  was  not  inimitable,  since  t^e  spirit  of  the 
original  is  so  justly  transfused  into  the  translation,  thai 
one  elegant  muse  seems  to  have  inspired  both  writers. 

**  All  who  know  the  value  of  a  feeling  heart,    an 
affectionate  friend,  and  an  instructive  and  agreeable 
companion,  must  long  lament  tbe  loss  of  Dr.  Hawkes- 
wortb ;  of  whose  conversation  to  say  it  was  entertsdning 
is  not  sufficient,  since  he  had  talents  peculiariy  adapted 
to  inform  as  well  as  please ;   having  a  ready  easy 
elocution,  intelligible  on  all  subjects,  with  humour  and 
vivacity  that  never  failed  to  enliven  his  chosen  guests 
at  his  ever  hospitable  board. — ^Yet,  though  alas !  he  is 
lost  too  soon  to  those  who  knew  him  intimately,   and 
loved  his  virtues,  he  may  have  lived  too  long  for  repu- 
tation, since  many  of  his  warmest  friends  lament  that 
theauthor  of  the  justly  esteemed   Adventurer,  should, 
when  more  advanced  in  life,  publish  what  they  apprehend 
to  be  questionable  sentiments,  in  his  iatroduction  to 
the  South  Sea  Voyages ;  which  they  cannot  justify, 
however  partial^  on  Christian  principles,  though  it  is 
hoped  he  might  have  reconciled  the  seeming  cBfficnlty 
to  his  own  mind. — But  further  to  remark  is  an  invidioas 
and  a  painful  task,  now  the  unhappy  author  can  no 
longer  explain  or  justify  his  sentiments  to  man,  and  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  scrutiny* — And  much  it 
may  be  feared  his  dissolution  was  hastened  by  the 
unfeeling  attacks  so  cruelly  poured  forth  in  public  oa 
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his.cjiaracter;.  as  the  sensibility  of  his  miod  was  ever 
too  keen  for  the  strength  of  his  constitution." 

Dr.  Hawkesvrorth  has  noir  been  dead  nearly  half  a 
century,  and  no  literary  monument  has  been  raised  to 
his  memory ;  few  men  of  equal  eminence  during  the 
same  period,  have  to  complain  of  similar  neglect. 
Something  of  the  kind  was  intended  to  have  been 
cairitid  into  effect  by  hie  widow,  but  on  what  account 
the  designwas  dropped  we  have  no  means  of  judging. 
A  letter  to  her  Canterbory  friend  of  the  date  of  1781, 
has  the  following  remark  :-^**  My  intended  publication 
is  still  unarranged,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  to  whom  I  wish 
to  submit  tlie  regulations,  has  been,  and  etiU  is,  so 
much  employed  that  he  has  no  time  to  spai^/'-— Surely 
a  memoir  of  the  life  of  such  a  man,  and  a  selection 
fr6m  his  unpublished  pieces, — ^maayof  which  doubtless 
emt,^together  with  a  complete  collection  of  his  poems^ 
would  form  an  acceptable  present  to  the  literaiy  public. 

Dr.  fiawkesworth'Was  buried    at   hi«    favourite 

Bromley,  in  the  church  of  which  town  an  elegant  monu* 

ment  has  been  erected  with  the  following  inscription  :•—  * 

.  To  the  memory  of 
John  Hawkssworth,  l.  l.  d. 
Who  died  the  16th  of  November,  1773,  ' 

Af(ed.58  yean. 
That  he  lived  ornamental  and  nstfal 
To  lociety  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Was  attonir  the  boaited  felieities 
.Of  the  present  age ; 
That  he  laboured  for  the  benefit  of  society, 
Let  Iris  own  pathetic  admonitions 
Record  and  Realize.. 
''  The  hoor  is  hasting  in  which  whatever  praise  or  censure!  have 
^  acqelred  will  be  remembered  with  equalindifferencc.— Time, 
"  who  is  impatient  to  date  my  lost  paj^r,  will  a^iortly  fOOfilder 
"  the  hand  which  is  now  writing  in  the  dost,  and  still  the  breast 
'*  timt  now  throbs  at  the  reflection.    B«t  let  not  this  4>e  read  as 
"  ■ewmbipg  that  rol«Us  only  to  ano^er;  (9rnfyw  jr^ars  o^Jy 
can  divide  the  eye  that  Is  now  reading  from  the  hand  that 
«  has  written/^  lAdvcntunr,  No.  liO,J 
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Dr.  Hawkes worth's  character  as  a  prose  wfiter  is  wdl 
known,  and  we  shall  confine  the  few  remarks  we  have 
to  make  to  the  examination  of  his  claim  to  rank  among 
the  poets  of  his  country.  Tliat  he  did  not  acquire  em- 
inence as  a  poet,  was  the  effect  not  of  his  incapacity  bat 
of  his  choice;  the  same  application  which  has  elevated 
him  to  the  highest  place  among  prose  writers,  would  have 
secured  for  him  a  situation  not  many  degrees  inferior  on 
the  British  Parnassus.  The  character  of  his  mind 
displays  every  trait  peculiar  to  the  ^reinit  vrritabik  vaium ; 
he  possessed  strong  passions,  and  exquisite  sensibility, 
— ^was  feelingly  alive  to  every  impression  of  pleasure  or 
of  pain; — was  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  and  delighted  to 
contemplate,  beauty,  mental  or  corporeal ; — ^had  looked 
upon  the  passing  scenes  of  life  with  a  poet's  eye,  and  had 
selected  for  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  meditation,  what 
may  be  considered  more  appropriately  the  poetic 
portion  of  human  existence.  He  delighted  in  allegory, 
and  the  ode  on ''life,"  that  on  "Solitude,''  ai|d  the 
poem  entitled  **  The  origin  of  Doubt,"  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  and  finished  productions  of  their  kind  in 
the  English  langnage.  That  he  had  a  talent  for  poetic 
narrative  and  possessed  no  mean  share  of  humour,  is 
also  proved  by  the  tale  of ''  Arachne,"  before  alluded  to. 
His  style  of  verse  is  like  that  of  his  prose,  correct,  fluent, 
harmomous,  and  elegant;  that  it  is  deficient  in  dignity, 
and  does  not  attain  to  the  character  of  energy,  must  be 
allowed,  but  cannot  be  advanced  against  it  as  defects. 
Hawkesworth  made  no  attempts  at  elaborate  compo- 
sition in  verse,  and  perhaps  his  genius  was  not  exacdy 
suited  to  such  efforts;  in  fact  the  few  pieces  he  left 
must  be  considered  more  as  the  relaxations  of  his 
leisttilpi  than  the  sustained  exertions  of  bis  intellectual 
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powers:  as  sach  they  should  be  judged,  and  with  that 
allowance  will  safely  bear  a  comparisoa  with  any  com- 
positions of  their  kind  that  can  be  brought  in  compe* 
titiott  with  them. 

To  Stmlla. 

No  more,  my  Stella,  to  the  sighing  shades. 
Of  blasted  hope,  and  luckless  love  complain  ; 

But  joiin  the  sports  of  Dian's  careless  maids  „ 
And  laughing  liberty's  triumphant  train.. 

And  see  with  these  is  holy  friendship  founds 
With  christal  bosom  open  to  the  sight ; 

Her  gentle  hand  shall  close  the  recent  wound,, 
And  fill  the  vacant  heart  with  calm  delight. 

Nor  prudence  slow  that  ever  comes  too  late. 
Nor  stern-brow*d  duty  checks  her  gen'rous  flam&» 

On  all  her  footsteps  peace  and  honour  wait,. 
And  slander's  ready  tongue  reveres  Jher  name« 

Say  Stella,  what  is  love,  whose  tyrant  power 
Robs  virtue  of  content,  and  youth  of  joy  t 

What  nymph  or  goddess,  in  a  fatal  hour, 
Gknre  to  the  world  this  mischief-making  boy. 

By  lying  bards  in  forms  so  various  shewn^ 
Deck'd  with  false  charms,  and  arm'd  with  terrors  vain^ 

Who  can  hia  real  attributes  make  known, 
Declare  his  nature,  or  his  birth  explain  ? 

Some  say  of  idleness  and  pleasure  bred. 

The  smiling  babe  on  beds  of  roses  lay. 
There  with  sweet  honey-dews  by  foncy  fed. 

His  blooming  beauties  open'd  to  tfie  day  ; 
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His  wanton  head  with  fading  chaplets  boMnd, 

Danciog  he  leads  his  siHy  vok'ries  on 
To  precipices  deep,  o'er  faithless  ground^ 

Then  laughing  flies,  nor  hears  their  fruitless 

Some  say  ''  from  iEtna's  burning  entrails  torn, 
**  More  fierce  than  tigers  ou  the  Lybian  plain, 

**  Begot  in  tempests,  and  in  thunder  bom, 
**  Love  wildly  rages,  like  the  foaming  main." 

With  darts  and  flames  some  arm  his  feeble  hands. 

His  infant  brow  with  regal  honours  crown. 
Whilst  Yanquish'd  reason,  bound  with  silke9  bands. 

Meanly  submissive  falls  before  his  throne. 

# 

Each  fabling  poet,  sure,  alike  mistakes 
The  gentler  power  that  reigns  o*er  t^er  hearts; 

Sbft  love  no  tempest  hurls,  bo  thunder  shakes, 
Nor  wields  the  flaming  t6rch,  nor  poison'd  darty. 

Heav'n-born,  the  brightest  seraph  of  the  sky. 
For  Eden's  bow'r  he  left  his  blissful  seat. 

When  Adam's  blameless  suit  was  heard  on  high. 
And  Eve's  wish'd  presence  chear'd  his  lone  retreat 

At  love's  approach  all  earth  rejoic'd;— each  hill, 
Each  grove,  that  learnt  it  from  the  whisp'ring  gale; 

Joyous  tfaie  birds  their  loudest  chorus  fill. 
And  richer  fragrance  breathes  in  ev'ry  vale. 

Well  pleas'd,-  in  paradise  awhile  he  roves. 
With  innocence  and  friendship,  hand  in  hand; 

Till  sm  found  entnaoce  la  the  with'ri^g  groven^ 
And  frighted  Jnnocence  fonook  Ae  lftnd» 
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But  lore,  still  faithful  to  the  guilty  pair^ 
With  them  was  driv'n  amidst  a  world  of  woes; 

Where  oft  he  mourns  his  lost  oompanion  dear. 
And  trembling  flies  before  his  rigid  foes. 

Honour  in  burnish'd  steel  completely  clad. 
And  hofury  wisdom,  oft  against  him  arm  ; 

Suspicion  pale,  and  disappointment  sad. 
Vain  hopes,  and  frantic  fears,  his  peace  alarm* 

Then  fly,  dear  Stella,  from  his  fatal  power> 
His  winning  smiles  that  charm  away  thy  peac^^ 

Content  shall  meet  thee  in  fair  friendship's  bower 
And  star-crown'd  virtue  lead  to  endless  bliss. 

This  poem  is  copied  from  the  manuscript  of  Dr. 
Hawkesworth,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  sUppoM 
has  not  appeared  in  print  before. 

LIFE,  AN  ODK 

Life  !  the  dear  precarious  boon  t 
Soon  we  lose ; — ^alas !  how  soon  t 
Fleeting  vision,  falsely  gay ! 
Orasp'd  in  vain,  it  fades  away  ; 
Mixing  with  surrounding  shades^ 
Lonely  vision !  how  it  fades  1 

Let  the  muse,  in  fancy's  glass. 
Catch  the  phantoms  as  they  pass:— 

See,  they  rise  I — a  nymph  behold 
Careless,  wanton,  young,  and  bold; 
Mark  her  devious,  hasty  pace^ 
Antic  dress,  and  thoughtless  faoe^ 
Smiling  cheeks,  and  roving  eyes^ 
C^seless  nurth,  and  vain  surprise. 
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Tripping  aiJieraide,  a  boy     / 
Shares:  her  wonder  and  her  joy  Y 
This  18  Fo&LV,  CttiLDHooi^'ft  faide. 
That  is^CHTLBHOOD  at  her  side* 
What  18  he  sacceeding  now,  . 
Myrtles  blooming  on  his  brow. 
Bright  and  blushing  as  the  mom^ 
Not  .on  earth  a  mortal  born  7 
Shafts  to  pierce  the  strong  I  view. 
Wings  Ae.flymg  to  pursue  ;-r- 
"^^ielwi  of  his  powV»  behind 
Sialkii  a  slaye  of  human  kind. 
Whose  disdain  of  all  the  free 
Speaks  his  nund's  captirity. 
Love's  the  tyrant,  Yotjth  the  slave  ; 
Youth  in  vain  is  wise  or  brave  ; 
Love  with  conscious  pride  defies 
'  All  the  brave  and  all  the  wise. 
Who  art  thou  with  anxious  mien 
Stealing  o^er  the  shiftiiig  scene? 
Eyes,  mth  tedious  vigils  redy 
Sighs,  by  doubts  arid' wishes  bred; 
Cautious  steps,  and  glandng  leer. 
Speak  thy  woes,  and  speak  Uiy  fear; 
Aim  in  arm,  what  wtetcb  is  lie 
Like  thyself^  who  walks  widi4hee? 
Like  thy  t>wii  his  feans  and-woes,  . 
All  ihy  pangs  his  bosom  knows : — ^ 
Well,  too  weH,.  my  boding  breast 
Knows  the  •names  your  looks  suggest; 
Anxious,  ^buiy^  restless  pair  I 
Man  hoop,  linVd  by  fate  to  Cams, 
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Wretched  state !  and  yet  'tis  dear«-«    ' 
Taney,  do^ttbe  jMrospeci  heral « i-  -^ 
Cloae  it,  or  repeal  thepast,  ; 
Spare  my  eyes,  my  hearts  tfaeiast.-- >< 
Yain  the  wish !  the  last  appears^ 
While  I  gaze  thcfy  iwim  in  tears; 
Agb — my  futuresetf-^I  trace 
Moving' slow  with  feeble  pace. 
Bending  with  disease  and  cares. 
All  the  Ipad  of  Iptfe  he  bears; 
White  his  locks,^  his  visage  wan, 
Strength  and  ^afi^  and  l|ope.  w^  gone*' 
Death  !-^the  fidiadowy^orm  J  kiME^if  I    ; 
Death  o'ertakes  him,  dreadful  foe  I 
"Swift^they  vanish — monmfnl  sight, 
Night' succeed!^  hnpervkNis  night  !—- 
What  these  dreadful  glooms  conceal 
SPancy's  glass  can  ne*er  reveal ;    ' 
When  shall  time  tbe.veil  remove? 
When  shall  lig^  (be  scene  improve  t  .  . 
When  shaU  truth- nqiudo^h^.dvvel  f— 
.  Avrfid  period  l^jjnrho  can  Jtell?. 

The  Midmmmer  WidL 

'O  Pheebus !  down  the  western  sky. 
Far  hence,  diffuse  thy  burning  ray:; 

Thy  light  ik>  distant  w6rlds  supply, 
Aad'wakeAem  tothe  cafes  of  day, 

dome,  gentle  eve,  the  friend  of  ease  ; 

Come,  Cynthia,  lovely  queen  of  night  1 
Refresh  me  with  a  cooling  breeze,'  '    '' 

And  cheer  me  with  a  himbent  light. 
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Lay  ine  where  o'er  the  Terdant  groiiiid» 
Her  liTUg  carpet  natare  -spreadsg 

Where  the  green  bow*r  with  roses  crown'd, 
In-ahow^rs  its  fragrant  fcrfiage  spreads. 

Improve  the  peaceful  hour  with  wine. 
Let  music  die  along  the  groYe, 

Around  the  bowl  let  myrtles  twine. 
And  ev'ry  strain  be  tun'd  to  lore. 

Come  Stella,  queen  of  all  my  hearti 
Come,  bom  to  fill  its  vast  desires  1 

ny  looks  perpetual  joys  impart; 
Thy  Toioe  perpetual  love  inspires* 

While  all  my  wish  and  thine  complete. 
By  turns  we  languish  and  we  bum« 

Let  sighing  gales  our  sighs  repeat. 
Our  murmurs,  murmuring  brooks  return* 

Let  me,  y/fhen  nature  calls  to  rest. 
And  blushing  skies  the  morn  forcstel, 

.Sink  on  the  down  of  Stella's  breast, 
And  bid  the  waking  world  farewell* 

AUTUMN;  AN  ODR 

Alas  I  with  swift  and  silent  pace, 
Impatienttime xolls  on  the  year ^ 

31ie  seasons  .change^  and  nature's  face 
Now  sweetly  smiles,  now  frowns  severe* 

Twas  spring,  /twas  summer,  all  was  gay. 
Now  autumn  bends  a  cloudy  brow. 

The  flow'rs  of  spring  are  swept  away^  , 
And  summer's  fruits  desert  the  boiigh« 


The  Terdaat  leares  thai  play'4  on  higfa^ 
Aad  wanton'd  in  the  western  faoeeze. 

Now  trod  ia  dost  neglected  lie. 
As  Boreas  strips  the  bending  trees. 

The  fields  that  wav'd  with  golden  grain. 
As  russet  headis  are  wild  and  bare  ; 

Not  mmst  with  dew,  bat  drenchM  in  rain. 
Nor  health,  nor  pleasure,  wanders  there. 

No  more,  while  through  the  midnight  shade. 
Beneath  the  moon's  pale  orb  t  stray, 

Soft  pleasing  woes  my  heart  imrade^ 
As  Progne  pours  the  melting  lay ; 

From  Ibis  capridous  clime  she  soars  ;-^ 
O !  would  some  god  but  wings  supply. 

To  where  each  mom  the  spring  restores. 
Companion  of  her  flight,  I'd  fly. 

Vain  wish !  me  fate  compels  to  bear. 
The  downward  season's  iron  reign ;  — 

Compels  to  breathe  polluted  air. 
And  shiver  on  a  blasted  plain. 

What  bliss  to  life  can  Autumn  yield. 

If  gloom,  and  show'rs,  and  storms  prevail. 

And  Ceres  fifes  the  naked  field, 
Andflow'fs,  and  fruits,  and  Ph<ebus  fail? 

Ob!  what  remains,  what  lingers  yet. 
To  cheer  me  in  the  dark'ning  hour  I-— 

The  grape  remains !  the  friend  of  wit. 
In  love  and  mirth  of  mighty  power,. 
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Haste,  press  the  cluster,  fill  tbebdwl » 

Apollo!  siioot  thy  parting  ray; 
This  gives  the  sunshine  of  the  soul. 

This  god  of  hiBalth,  and  verse,  and  day. 

Still,  stiii,  the  jocund  strain  shall  flow^ 
The  pulse  with  yig'rou£f  rapture  beat ; 

My  Stella  with  new  charms  shall  glow^ 
And  evetj  bliss  in  wine  shall  meet. 

WINTER,  AN  ODE. 
No  more  the  mom  with  tepid  rays. 

Unfolds  the  flow'rs  of  various  hue  ; 
NoOn  spreads  no  more  the  genial  blaae. 

Nor  gentle  eve  distils  the  dew*  ,  : 

The  ling'ring  hours  prolong  the  night. 
Usurping  darkness  shares  the  day,  . 

Her  mists  restrain  ttxt  force  of  light. 
And  Phcebus  holds  a  doubtful  sway« ' 

By  gloomy  twilight  half  reveal'd, 
-    With  sighs  we  view  the  hoary  hill. 
The  leafless  wood,  the  naked  field, 
'  The  snow-topt  cot,  the  frozen  rilL 

No  music  warbles  through  the  grove, 
No  vivid  colours  paint  the  plain ; 

No  more  widi  devious  steps  I  roye 
Through  verdant  paths,  now'sooght  in  vaim 

Aloud  the  diiving  tempest  roars, 
Cottgeid'd  impetuous  showers  descend  v 

Haste,  close  the  window;  bar  the  doors^'-*^  . 
Fate  leaves  me  Stella,  and  a  friend. 
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la  nature's  aid  let  art  sopply 
With  ligfalt  aad  heat,  my  iitde  sphere ; 

Bouse,  rouselhefire,  and  pile  it  high; 
light  up  a  oonstisUation  here : 

l40t  nmsic  sound  the  yoiee  of  joy ; 

Qr  mirth  repeat  the  jocund  tale : 
Let^bye  Ms  wanton  wiles  employ, 

And^o'er  the  season  wine  preYaiK— *- 

Yet  time  lUe's  dreary  winter  brings. 
When  mirth's  gay  tale  shall  please  no  more; 

Nor  music  charm  though  Stella  sings ; 
Nor  lo^ce,  nor  wine,  the  springTestore. 

Catch  then,  O !  catch  the  transient  hour, 

Impix>ye  each  moment  as  it  flies; 
life's  kehort  summer,  man  a  flow'r,—* 

He  dies !  alas  t—^iow  soon  he  dies ! 


SOUTXTDB, 

AnAUegoriaUOA, 

Fiom  empty  mirth  and  fruitless  strife. 
The  tjimult  and  the  pride  of  life. 
The  craft  of  trade,  the  farce  of  state. 
From  all  the  busy,  all  the  great, — 
Bear  me,  ye  sylvans  I  quickly  bear 
To  peaceful  scenes^  and  purer  w : 
Come  I  kindly  lead  my  weary  feet 
To  sacred  Solitu4e's  retreat : — 
0 1  through  her  silent  groves  to  striiy, 
And  wind  the  sweetly  deyious  way. 
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Where  nature  all  her  charms  \ 
And  Eden  still  unfiEided  bbMnsI 

While  thus  I  piay'd,  a  sylvan  came. 
With  placid  looks«  and  generous  aim  ^— 
^*  How  rare,''  said  he,  or  seem*d  to  say, 
**  Bo  mortals  know  for  what  they  pray  I 
Hast  thou  attained  a  strength  of  mind. 
That  scdms  die  aid  of  human  kind? 
And  will  thy  deeds  of  virtue  past 
Regale  thy  memory  to  the  last  t 
Can  warm  imagination  play. 
In  rural  scenes  from  day  to  dayf 
Will  meditation,  strong  to  bless. 
Protect  thee  still  from  idleness? 
Canst  thou  from  life's  distracting  views 
More  swiftly  fly  than  care  pursues  ? 
With  tearless  eye  look  backward  o'^er 
That  youth  which  shall  return  no  monf 
Without  a  sigh  look  forward  too. 
And  age  and  death  contented  view  V^ 
He  paus'd — nor  time  for  thought  deny'd  ;— 
Awhile  I  mus'd,  and  dius  reply'd. 

**  That  youth  once  past  shall  ne'er  return 
I  know — to  live  1  wish  to  learn ; — 
On  time's  swift  wings  to  death  I  fly. 
And  therefore  wish  to  learn  to  die; 
I  know  that  o'er  a  mortal's  head 
With  all  his  hours  some  &ults  have  fled;— 
But  yet  my  pray'r  I  still  repeat, 
O !  lead  to  Solitude's  retreat  1" 
**  To  Solitude's  retreat,''  he  said, 
<<  This  hour  thy  wishful  feet  are  led,"-- 
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Graceful  he  tura'd^   confessed  a  6pd« 
And  joyful  in  bis  steps  I  trod; 
Behind  us  sinks  the  glittering  spire. 
And  lofty  domes  in  clouds  retire ; 
Before  us  near  and  nearer  still. 
More  lofty  grows  the  apfMroaching  hill; 
With  painful  patient  steps,  and  slow. 
We  gain  the  height,  and  look  below. 

**  Behold,"  said  he,  '^  the  varied  scene; 
Here  level  lawns  of  lively  green ; 
Ttiere  blooming  groves,  where  myrtles  twine 
Their  amorous  arms  around  the  vine; 
Where  woodbines  knit  with  roses  bJow, 
And  calm  translucent  waters  flow ; 
Here  Beauty,  lovely  child  of  Pay ! 
Descends  in  light's  refulgent  ray. 
Around  her  spreads  a  thousand  dies, 
A.nd  paints  the  flow'fii  that  earth  .supplies; 
Here  mnsic  blends  the  varied  strain. 
And  flragranoe  breathes  along  the  plain ; 
A  cloudless  sky  appears  above. 
And  all  is  peace  and  all  is  love  I        . 

**  Now  to  thelefit  the  prospect  view. 
What  mournful  groves  x>f  baleful  yew ! 
No  rising  flow'rs  the  ground  adorn. 
Without  the  rose  behold  the  tiiom ! . 
There  stagnant  lakes  are  green  alone. 
And  only  birds  of  night  are  known; 
Thick  noisome  fogs  pollute  the  sky. 
Hoarse  thiwden  softr,  and  ligbl^iiiga  0y ; 
Through  the  dretd  walks  tber  furiearote, . 
And  iMXRor  bovew  o'er  the  grove. 
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"  Plflc*d  on  the  line  that  parti  the  toeiit, 
Bifronted  Solitude  is  seen ; 
Eapb  coast  alike  her  rule  obeys^ 
And  each  at  once  the  queen  siUTeys ; 
On  this  she  turns  a  smiling  fiace. 
Of  dimpled  youth,  and  matchless  grace; 
And  stretches  here,  with  looks  of  love, 
A  sceptre  ending  in  a  dove; 
To  that  a  mien  severe  appears^ 
Deform'd  with  frowns,  inspiiing  fearsf, 

I  A  knotted  scourge  her  hand  sustains. 

And  threatens  long  inflicted  pains. 

*'  Know  then,  that  heaven  or  hell  below 
The  power  yen  seek  must  still  bestow; 
To  Vice  and  Virtue  she  divides 
Her  realm,  so  Fate  itself  decides ; 
The  test  yon  magic  glass  supplies. 
Which  Memory  holds,  and  Consciraee  eyes; 
In  that,  if  four  thy  semblance  be. 
Ton  scenes  of  bfiss  are  all  for  thee : 
If  foul, — ^yon  dreary  faannts  of  woe  :— 

i  Go  then,  if  yet  'tis  best  to  go  ?" 

I  answered  not,  but  forward  still 
Passed  silent,  thoughtful,  down  the  hill, 
Approach'd  the  Queen,  with  hope  and  dread; 

I  Then  took  the  glass : — the  vision  fled. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  DOUBT. 

When  Jovd  at  first  from  nothing  call'd  forth  aH, 
And  various  bdngs  fill'd  this  pendant  ball ; 
In  rank  superior  to  onr  boasted  race, 
iSttbaltem  Qods,  now  seldom  se^,  bad  place; 


loimortal  these,  bat  of  a  doubtful  both. 
And  all  with  man  joint  sojourners  on  earth : 
Sacred  to  some  bright  nymph  was  every  tree. 
To  Natads  brooks,  to  Nereids  all  the  sea* 
By  Jove  in  mercy  to  her  care  consigned 
Reason,  bright  empress !  clatmM  the  human  nuiMk 
Not  the  pure  radiance  that  resides  above. 
And  guides  the  councils  of  immortal  Jove, 
Bat  humbler  far,  though  honoured  with  the  nasm^g 
And  less  in  pow'r,  in  essence  though  the  same. 
Tfith  man  coeval  time  began  to  be, 
Form'^d  from  an  atom  of  eternity. 
Earth's  genial  pow'r  produced  a  giant  son 
Ignorance  his  name,  a  wretch  belov'd  of  none* 
From  these  derived,  a  motley  race  began. 
Not  kind  with  kind  commiadng^  as  in  man. 

Time,  in  the  youth  of  all  that  rigorous  powV 
Which  stilt  sustains  him  in  his  waning  hour^ 
Smit  with  fair  Reason  bright  in  blooming  charms^ 
CiaspM  the  iconsenting  goddess  in  his  arms  i 
Nor  barren  joys  the  fond  embrace  bestowa, 
A  lovely  daughter  hence,  fair  Knowledge,  rosax  • 
Favored  by  both,  of  Time  and  Reasob  bred. 
The  father  nurs'd  her,  andthe<  mother  fed; 
Her  charms  improving  as  her  stature  grew. 
Unknown  desir'd,  and  lor'd  by  all  who  knevr* 
Truth's  radiant  hand  adorned  her  form  with  cara,. 
.And  Ytrtue,  fondly  smiling,  calPd  her  fan*. 

Fast  by  the  foot  of  pioud  Parnassus  stood|. 
Remote  from  vulgar  view,  a  sacred  wood  ; 
Here  Contemplation  keeps  her  hailow'd  coorft^ 
And  young  ideas  on  the  breezes  sport ; 
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Celestial  truths  in  koly  dreams  are  taught. 
And  busy  silence  plumes  the  wings  of  thought* . 

Here  Knowledge  shelter'd  from  the  noontide  I9j^ 
Frequent  was  wont  with  chaste  delight  to  stamy  }•«- 
Yet  none;  not  deities,  if  born  below, 
Tbe  fate»  exempt  from  violence  and  woe  : 
for  here  as  once  she  sate  in  thought  profound, . 
Her  mind  in  heav'n,  her  eyes  upon  the  ground,  i 
And  mus'd  on  man's  free  will,  Jove's  fixt  de^^ees, 

vOtt  ehoicer  on  prescience  which  all  future  sees, 
Qa  acts  impeird  by  motives  strong  as  fate, 
Rewarded,  punished,  jn  an  endless  state. 
On  chance,  necessity,  effect,  and  cause. 
Great  nature's  end,  and  truth's  eternal  laws. — 
Lot  Uie  huge  form  of  Ignorance  appear'd. 
Whom  known  by  instinct,  she  by  instinct  fear'd: 
With  terror  wing'd  the  virgin  flies  the  place,  ^ 
The  monster  follows  with  unequal  pace ; 
llieugh,  fir^dwith  brutal  rage,  »he  perseveres, 

V  n%  wid'ning distance  half  dispelled  her  fears; 
Wh^n  now,  too  much  elated  with  herspeed. 
Her  lifted  eyes  no  more  her  footstep»  heed  ; 

i.  Bhe  stumbles,  falls;— the  ravisher  is  nigh;— 
Tuf^ssin  to  plead,  impossible  to  fly; —  ' 
His  Ideot  foism  compressed  the  trembling  maid, 
Andthts  rude  joys  profaned  the  conscious  shade,: 
Bvl  firom  the  loath*d  embrace  the  pregnant  dame 

ctikmcei^dason,  $ind  Doubt,  when  bom,  his  name; 
Fond  of  his  moth^r^  virtues  to  partake,      -9 
Who  shunsiand  hates  hiai  for  his  fathei^s  sake* 


,.r..-;' 


GOD  IS  LOVE. 

Thon !  at  whose  touch  the  snow-clad  moontains  smoke, 

Etemal  wisdom  I  touch  my  lips  profane ! 

O !  touch  my  heart !  my  heart,  tho'  cold  shall  gloWi 

My  lips  breathe  eloquence  divine  1  for  not 

Of  earthy  in  earth-bom  strains,  1  mean  to  8in]{ 

Adven'trous,  but  of  thee,  thy  love,  alone 

Thy  wisdom  knows,  thy  love  my  awful  theme  I 

Let  me  not  err,  low  g^vling  in  the  dust  ;-*— 

Let  me  not  fall,  high  tow'ring  to  the  sky-— 

O !  where  shall  I  begin  ?  how  trace  the  somoe 

Of  all !  how  fathom  vast  immensity  1 

Long  as  the  &od  has  been  who  ne'er  began^ 
Tracd  back  and  backward  still,  but  trac'd  in  Taia^ 
Love  has  so  long  existed ;  Ood  is  love  t 
Who  name  him  other,  know  not  yet  his  name; 
And  if  they  seek  him,  lost  in  error^s  gloom^ 
Of  superstition's  lab'ryntb,  find  him  not. 

Whatever  the  glimm'ring  lamp  of  reason  showed 
Of  Ood,  through  pagan  darkness,  all  was  love; 
Whate'er  the  bright  effulgence  of  thy  sun. 
Blest  revelation  I  has  displayed,  all  still 
Is  love  I  this  pendent  world,  those  rolling  orbs. 
Nature's  whole  system  speaks  its  maker  kind. 

The  varied  fruits  andflow'rs,  the  pleasing  changie 
Of  day  and  night,  the  painted  landscape  round 
Of  hill  and  dale,  clear  fountain,  shady  wood. 
The  glitt'riHg  dew  of  mom,  the  crimson'd  dottd 
Of  evening  mild,  the  sweetly  varied  song. 
The  peopled  earth,  and  air,  and  sea,  all  parts 
Of  one  stupendous  whole,  and  fram'd  for  bliss. 
Proclaim  j)im  ^;ood~ Lor4  of  this  blest  dommn, 
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'Not  male  alone,  but  male  and  femak  form'd. 
When  man  received  the  breath  of  life,  aad  took 
The  stamp  divine,  the  image  of  the  Crod,  ^ 

^lYhat  gift  was  each  to  each  I  how  lor<^Iy  both! 
Who  4^  their  form  describe,  or  who  conceivef 
Cbn6Ulnniatel>eauty,  test  of  skill  divine*  - 

Thrice  happy  pair — to  late  degenerate  times  -. 

Your  ikpm  and  (evening  song  had  some  blest  barA 
TransnMtted  fair,  in  strains  by  heav'n  inspired. 
These  had  the  gloomy  bigot  read  abash^d^ 
And  own*d  diat  Gk>d  is  love^;  but  man,  alas ! 
Fell  from  the  perfect  beauty,  pure  desire, 
fell  to  deformity,  and  age,  and  death. 
And  hate^ .  and  envy,  violence,  add  guilt — - 
He  feD^-ryet  unremitted  goodness  spoke 
To  man,  apostate  as  he  was,  the  words 
Of  peiM^e;  gave,  mis'iy  hope,  and  showed  abore 
A  brighter  paradise, .  than  Eden's  grove^ 
His  portion,  when  the  woman^s  promised  seed 
Should  bruise  thq  serpent's  head :— amaaang  grace  I 
The  promi^'d  seed  wieis  giv'n ;  the  fullness  then 
Of  Godhead  dw:ejt  in  flesh  i  high  heaven  itself 
No  more  contains  th'  as^nishment  and  joy. 
But  down  its  radiant  hosts  impatient  pour 
And  peace  proclaim  on  earth,  good  will  to  man. 
Oh !  join  the  transports  of  th'  angelic  choir. 
And  sing,.Vesponding  to  the  hallow'd  strain 
To  ftodbe  glory — ^but,  tremendous  scene  I 
Whom  do  I  see,  in  yon  drear  waste,  forlorn ! 
Whom  tempted  there!  who  stretched  on  earth  sweats 

blood  r. 
What  ruffian  band  b  that  ?  whom  do  they  drag 
Betra/d,  insulted^  through  a  scoffing  crowd? 


Whom  do  they  Beobrge;  whom  crowR  with  tfaonlB^ 

T^orseUss? 
Yet  hold  barbariftii9-H»natf}h  m^ .  from  the  sight 
Ye  whirlwinds !  crush  me  moaatainsr-dreadfall  - 
Horrid  1  upQti  the  oross,  they  strain,  they  nail 
The  Lord  of,  Life  1  they  rear  it !  hark  he  praycH^ 
^*  Father  forgite,  they  know  not  what  they  do  T'— 
Stupendous  I  what iis  language  ?  what  is  thought  7  ,-.::: 
Astonished  nature  trembles  I  from  the  graves 
The  dead  come  forth  \  rocks  rend !  jkhe  aub  withoId^H; 
The  day  l-r*'tis  past!  the  Saviour  groans,  aiid  diesl—^ 
Oh  f  let  me  bendiiMi;  to  the  du8t»  dissolye 
In  silent  admiration  1  let  my  soul 
Attest  in  unezpressive  tiiought,  that  €U>d 
Is  lore  t  and  dar^  I,  dare  agrov'ling  worm  . 
Rejoice  in  scenes  like  these?  O  teach  me,  thou  \i 

MySaYip^rl  teach  me  to  diyide  aright   ,  ;'>^ 

My  love,  and  ijiwe;  my  joy,  and  grief;  0  teach 
My  soul  tiie  trembling  hope,  the  humble  trust, 
To  feel  in  gratitude  that  Ood  is  Lore  I 

Tfiip  DEATH  OF  ARACHNE;, 

An  herm^comi'-tragiC'Poem* 

The  shrinking  brooks  and  russet  meads  complained 
That  summer's  tyrant,  fervid  Sinus  reiga'd  ; 
Full  west  the  sun  from  heav'n  descendinjj^  rode. 
And  six  the  shadow  on  the  dial  show'd. 

Philo,  though  young,  to  musing  much  inclin'd|^    \ 
A  shanieless  sloven  in  his  gown  had  din'd. 
From  table  sneaking  with  a  sheepish  face,  ' 
Before  the  circle  was  dismissed  with  grace; 
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And  tmoaklng  now,  his  desk  with  l>ooks  o'enpretd^ 

Thick  clouds  of  incence  roll  around  his  head ; 

His  head,  which  save  a  quarterns  growth  of  hair^— 

His  woollen  cap  long  since  scratched  off,  was  bare ; — 

His  beard  three  days  had  gT#wn,  of  golden  hae : 

Black  was  his  shirt,  uncomely  to  the  view ; 

Cross-legged  he  sat»  and  bis  ungarter'd  hose 

Of  each  lean  limb  half  hide,  and  haif  expose : 

His  cheek  he  lean'd  upon  his  hand,  below 

His  nnt*brown  slipper  hnng  upon  his  toe. 

-    Now  with  abstracted  flight  he  climbs  apace. 

High  and  more  high,  thioogh  pure  unbounded  space  ; 

Now  mere  privation  fails  the  wings  of  thought. 

He  drops  down  headlong  through  the  vast  of  nought  t 

A  friendly  vapour  Mathesis  supplies. 

Borne  on  the  snrgipg  smoke  he  joys  to  rise ; 

Matter  through  modes  and  qualities  pursues. 

Now  caught,  entranced  its  naked  essence  views ; 

Now  wakes;  the  vision  fading  from  his  sight 

lisaves  doubts  bdiind,  the  mists  of  mental  night; 

Eausting  not,  but  possible  alone, 

He  deems  all  substance,  andnsuspects  his  own ; 

like  wave  by  wave  impeli'd,  now  questions  roll  :^ 

I>oes  soul  in  aught  subsist,  or  all  m  soul  f 

Is  space,  extension,  nothing  but  a  name. 

And  mere  idea  nature's  mighty  frame? 

All  pow'r,  ftll  forms,  to  intellect  confin'd. 

Place,  agent,  subject,  instrument  combin'd  T 

Is  spirit  diverse,  yet  from  number  free, 

Cbnjoin'd  by  harmony  in  unity? — 

IVuth's  spotless  white  what  piercing  eye  deteries, 

When  the  my  broken  takes  opinion's  c^es !-— 
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In  TaiD  now  Philo  seeks  the  sacred  Ught^ 

In  chaos  plang'd,  where  embrio  systems  fight* 

In  this  dark  hour,  annotic'd  Cloe  came, 
His  study  door  admits  the  shining  dame ; 
With  nature's  charms  she  join'd  the  charms  of  art ; 
Wife  of  his  choice  ;  and  mistress  of  his  heart: 
What  on  her  head  she  wore  erect  and  high, 
Unnam'd  above,  is  calVd  on  earth  a  fly;. 
In  wanton  ringlets  her  fair  tresses  fell. 
Her  breasts  beneath  transparent  muslin  swell ; 
Stndded  with  flaming  gems  a  buckle  bound 
Th-  embroider'd  zone  her  slender  waist  around ; 
Thence  to  her  feet  a  vast  rotand  displayed  - 
The  mingling  colours  of  the  rich  brocade ; 
This,  aiding  fancy,  blending  shame  and  pride. 
Inflames  with  beauties  it  was  meant  to  hide : 
With  careless  ease  the  nymph  first  snapp'd  her  fan,  * 
Hoird  round  her  radiant  eyes,  and  thus  began :— «- 
''  How  cSlns't  thou,  Philo,  here  delight  to  sit, 
Immers'd  in  learning,  nastiness,  anclwitP 
Clean  from  the  chest,  where  rarious  odours  breathe, ' 
And  dying  roses  their  last  sweets  bequeath, 
A  shirt  for  thee,  by  my  command,  the  maid 
Three  hours  ago  before  the  fire  displayed  ; 
The  barber  waiting  to  renew  thy  face. 
Holds  thy  wig  powder'd  in  the  pasteboard  case; 
Thy  silken  breeches,  and  thy  hose  of  thread. 
Coat,  waistcoat,  all,  lie  ready  on  the  bed. 
Renounce  that  odious  pipe,  this  fikhy  cell. 
Where  silence,  dust,  and  pagan  authors  dwell : 
Come!  shall  the  ladies  wait  in  vain  for  thee? 
Come  taste  with  us  theoKarms  of  mirth  and  tea.** 
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As  Pbilo  heard  confused  the  sUver  souadt 
His  soul  emerges  from  the  dark  profound ; 
On  the  bright  vision  full  he  turn'd  his  eyes, 
Touch'd,  as  he  gaz'd,  with  pleasure  and  surprise ; 
The  first  faint  dawnings  of  a  smile  appealed. 
And  now,  in  act  to  speak,  he  stroked  his  beard;] 
'When  from  a  shelf  just  o'er  the  fair  one's  head, 
Down  droppM  Arachne  by  the  viscous  thread,-^ 
Back  starts  the  nymph,  with  terror  and  dismay  ; 
-^'Tbe  spider !  Ob !"— was  all  that  she  could  say. 

At  this  Che  sage  resum'd  the  look  severe;*— 
'<'  Renounce,  wifh  woman's  folly,  woman's  fearl^ 
lie  said, — and  carefnl  to  the  shelf  conyey'd 
The  hapless  rival  of  the  blue  ey'd  maid. 

Th'  enormous  deed  astouish'd  Gloe  view'd. 
And  rage  the  crimson  on  her  cheek  renew'd« 
'^*  Must  then,"  «aid  -she,  '*  such  hideous  yermui  crawl 
Indulg'd,  protected,  o'er  the  cobweb*d  wall? 
Destroy  her  quickly— 'here  her  life  1  claim  : 
If  not  for  love  or  decency,  for  shame." 
^  Shame  be  to  guilt,"  replies  the  man  of  thought^ 
'''  To  slaves  of  custoih,  ne'er  by  reason  taught. 
Who  spare  no  life  that  touches  not  their  own. 
By  fear  their  cruelty  restrain'd  alone  ; 
No  blameless  insect  lives  its  destin'dhour. 
Caught  in  the  murd'ring  Tortex  >of  their  pow*r<; 
for  me,—  the  virtues  of  the  mind  Llearn 
Prom  sage  Arachne,  for  whose  life  you  burn': 
From  her^  when  busy  all  the  summer's  day, 
She  weaves  the  curious  woof  that  snares  her  pr^ 
I  learn  fair  industry  and  art  to  priie» 
A-droifitig  nature,  pr«H4den<1y  wise^ 
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WhOf  thoogfa  her  bounty  imeihattited  flowflf 
Not  daily  bread.on  idleness  bestows  : 
Amchne,  still  superior  to  despair, 
Bestores  witii  art  what  accidents  impair  ; 
The  thousandth  time  the  broken  thread  renews^ 
And  one  great  end  with  fortitude  pursues ; 
To  me  her  toil  is  ne'er  renew'd  in  rain, 
Taugiht  what  the  wise  by  perseverance  gain  ; 
Warm'd  by  example  to  the  glorious  strife,    * 
And  taught  to  conquer  in  the  fight  of  life. 
When  now  with  rest  amidst,  her  labours  otmnfd^ 
She  watchfbl,  patient,  eyes  the  circle  round, 
I  learn,  when  toil  has  well  deserved  succeto, 
Hope's  placid,  calm,  expectance  to  possess; 
With  care  to  waloh,  with  patience  still  to  wait 
Hie  golden  moment,  though  delayed  by  fate.** 

Impatient  Cloe  thus  again  repl/d; — 
**  How  soon  is  error  tiuo'  each  veil  descry 'd  I 
Stilt  boasting  reason's  pow'r,  how  weak  are  we! 
How  blinds  alas  I  to  all  we  would  not  see ! 
Else  how  could  Philo,  in  a  spider's  canse. 
Talk  thus  of  mercy  with  deserr'd  appkuse  T 
Or  call  aught  virtuous  industry  and  skill. 
Exerted  only  to  surprise  and  kill  ? 
The  blameless  insect,  whom  no  murder  feeds^ 
For  her,  the  victim  of  her  cunning,  bleeds ; 
Cunning  I  which  when  to  wisdom  we  compare^ 
Is  but  to  her,  to  men  what  monkies  are/' 
*•  Hold !"  Pfaiio  cri^s,  ''  and  know,  the  same  decree 
Gave  her  the  fly,  which  gives  the  lamb  to  thee; 
Or  why  those  wings  adapted  to  die  snarSi 
Why  iuterceptit^  hangs  the  net  hi  air  ? 
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Ai  plain  la  thMo  the  precept  kBl  and  ei^. 
As  ia  thy  skill  to  carre  the  liring  treaf 
**  To  this,''  she  cries,  **  persuade  ne,  if  yoa  caa*— 
Man's  lord  of  all,  and  tdl  was  made  for  man." 
**  Vain  thought ;  the  child  of  ignorance  and  pride  t* 
Disdabfiil  smilin^^  quickly  he  repSy'd, 
^  To  man.  Tain  reptile !  tell  me  of  what  ose 
Are  all  thftt  Afric's  peopl'd  wastes  produce  1 
The  nameless  monsters  of  the  swarming  seas. 
The  pigmy  nations,  wafted  on  the  breeze  f   . 
The  happy  myriads,  by  his  eyes  unseen, 
That  bask  in  flow'rs  and  <iuicken  all  the  grera  T 
Wby  liTQ  these  numbers  blest  in  nature's  stale  T 
Why  lives  this  spider  object  of  thy  hale  f 
T¥by  man  ?— but  life  in  common  to  possess. 
Wide  to  diffuse  the  stream  of  happiness; 
Blest  stream !  •  th'  6'erflowing  of  the  parent  ttind» 
(vreai  widiout  pride,  and  without  weakness  kind  T 
With  downcast  eyes,  said  sigtei,  and  modest  air» 
Thus  in  soft' sbunds  reply'd  the  wily  fair : 
'<This  fatal  subtilty  thy  books  impart 
To  baffle  truth,  when  unsustain'd  by  art ; 
Tor  this.  When  Cloe  goes  at  twelve  to  bed. 
Till  three  you  sit,  in  converse  with  thedead ; 
No  wonder  then,  in  vain  my  skill's  employed 
To  prove  it  best  that  vemun  be  destroyed-*- 
But  though  you  proudly  triumph  o'er  my  sex, 
Joy  to  confute,  and  reason  but  to  vex. 
Yet,  if  you  lov'd  me,  to  oblige  your  wife. 
What  could  you  less !  you'd  take  a  spider's  life. 
Once  to  prevent  my  wishes  Philo  flew  ;*- 
Bat  time,  that  alters  ail^  has  alter'd  you  ! 
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Yet  still,  uQcfaang'd  poor  CKoe's  love  remains ; 
These  tears  my  witness,  whidi  your  pride  disdaios ; 
These  tears,,  at  once  my  witness,  and  relief/' — 
Here  paus'd  the  fair,  all  eloquent  ia  grief. 

He,  who  had  often,  and  alone,  o*ertum'd 
Witlingps,  and  sophists,  when  his  fury  bum*d. 
Now  yields  to  loye  the  fortress  of  his  soul ; — 
His  eyes  with  vengeance  on  Arachpe  roll :-— • 
^<  Curst  wretch,  thou  pois'nous  quintessenseof  ill. 
Those  precious  drops  unpunish'd  shall  thoo  spill  V 
He  said  ; — and  stooping,  from  his  foot  he  drew. 
Black  as  his  purpose,  what  was  once  a  shoe ; 
Now,  high  in  air  the  fatal  heel  ascends  ; 
Reason^  last  effort  now  the  stroke  suspends ; 
In  doubt  he  stood — ^when,  breath'dfrom  Cloe's  breast^ 
A  struggling  sigh  her  inward  grief  express'd ; 
Fir*d  by  the  sound,—''  die,  sorcVess^  dici'' — he  cry'd, 
And  to  bis  arm  bis  utmost  strength  apply'd : 
Crush'd  falls  the  fi>e,  one  complicated  wound. 
And  the  smote  shelf  returns  a  jarring  sounds 
On  Id{.'s  top  thus  Ycqus  erst  prevail'd^ 
When  ^11  the  sapience  of  Minerva  fail'd : 
Thus  to  like  arts  a  prey,  as  poets  tell. 
By  Juno  lov'd  in  vain,  great  Dido  fell : — 
And  thus  for  ever  beauty  shall  contiottl 
The  saint's,  the  sage's^  and  the  hero's  souL 

But  Jove  with  hate  beheld  th'  atrodons  deed^ 
And  vengeance  follows  with  tremendous  speed; 
In  Philo's  mind  he  quencb'd  the  ray  that  fir'd 
With  love  of  science,  and  with  verse  insfrii'd ; 
Expunged  at  once  the  philosophic  theme. 
All  sages  think,  and  all  that  poets  dream; 


Yields  |um  thus  duing'd  a  f  assai  to  timlaary 
And  tdrik  she  leads  Inm,  wHh  a  victor's  atr : 
.PiBstto  her  wish,  he  mixes  wi^  the  gi^^ 
As  ihoch  a  tiifleri  and  as  vain  as  they ; 
To  fix  their  power,  and  riret  fast  the  chain , 
They  lead  where  pleasure  spreads  her  soft  don^ain ; 
TThere,  drowa'd  in  nrasic  reason's  hoaraer  call, 
Loye  smiles  triumphant  in  thy  groves,  VauxhaU  l- 
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'Time  gemip  led 


ffer  eteadff  fooUUpe  down  the  giddy  eteep 
Of  kmien  We ;  eurrcwnded  by  the  bUae 
Of  taieni8f  /cir  deeert,  and  high  tUatinguUh'd  proitr. 

/»  early  youth^  from  pUaaure*e  train  retir'd, 
Wit^gehetrod  etemleaming^e  rugged  way ; 

BypraUeumdazxUdf  kambUf  though  admir'd^ 
lAe  tun*d  her  lyre  to  wisdom's  moral  lay  ; 

JEvemlii  that  seaaon  when  the  sportive  pow'r 

Of  foMsy  strews  our  path  with  wumy  a  htoomingfiomW. 

MUdin  the  even  ttmperef  her  mmd. 

Benevolent  to  aU,  to  wurit  Jusi, 
StiU  on  the  side  of  mercy  most  ineHn*df 

UuwiUingly  she  hlam'd,  where  blame  she  musi* 
Pioui  <u  leaned  ;  and  in  faith  sineere, 
Her  trust  was  Jix*d  in  heaven,  her  hope  already  there* 

(Mrs.  <>»».) 


This  learned  and  excellent  lady  was  bora  at  Deal,  where 
her  father,  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Carter,  D,  D.  was  curate 
of  the  episcopal  chapel ;  he  was  abo  rector  of  Wood- 
church  and  Ham,  and  one  of  the  six  preachers  in  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury.  Dr.  Carter  was  a  pious, 
learned,  and  highly  respectable  clergyman,  and  author 
of  a  volume  of  sermons,  and  some  tracts  on  religious 
controversy.  He  gave  all  his  children  a  learned 
education;  JElizabeth  was  the  eldest,  and  she  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  her  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Bichard  Swayne,  Esq.  of  Bere,  in  the  county  of 
Dorset^  when  she  was  only  ten  years  old. 


2^&  ELIZABSTU    CAKTER^ 

Mrs.  Carter,  for  by  that  term  she  chose  to  be  disda- 
guished  at  a  very  early  period  of  her  life,  evinced  when 
yet  a  child,  a  determined  resolution  to  become  a 
scholar,  but  we  are  assured  by  her  relation  and  Isogr^- 
pher,  that  she  acquired  the  rudiments  of  learning  with 
much  difficulty,  and  not  without  severe  sacrifice  of 
time,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  even  of  health  and  comfort. 
She  devoted  herself  to  regular  and  intenise  study,  and 
consumed  in  severe  application  to  books,  the  hours 
which  should  have  been  devoted  to  repose.  She  accus^ 
tomed  herself  to  rise  at  four  o*dock  in  the  mornings 
and  did  not  usually  retire  to  rei^t  un^  'past  midnight; 
to  preyent  sleep  during  this  long  period,  she  not  only 
acquired  the  disgusting  pntotice  of  snaff-taking,  but 
she  was  also  accustomed  to  ch^w  green  tea  and  coffee^ 
and  even  to  bind  a  wet  towel  roUn^  her  head,  or  a[^ly 
it  to  the  region  of  the  stomach.  By  these  practices  she 
laid  the  foundation  of  nn  incurable  head-ache,  which 
accompanied  her  through  life,  and  in  all  probability 
prevented  her  from  making  the  lair  use  of  the  learning 
so  pamfully  acquired. 

Though  the  ruling  passion  of  this  excellent  woman's 
mind  was  certainly' a  fondness  for  acquiring  languages, 
yet  she  did  not  absolutely  neglect  the  accomplishments 
more  peculiar  to  her  sex.  She  acquired  some  pro- 
ficiency in  music,  attempted  to*learn  drawing,  was 
fond  of  dancing,  subscribed  to  assemblies,  and  once 
in  her  life  acted  a  part  in  a  play  for  the  amusemen[t  of  a 
fiimiily  party.  She  had  in  her  youth  some  share  of 
beauty;  her  complexion  was  fair  and  clear,  and  her 
features  regular,  but  she  never  possessed  a  good  figure. 
She  had  offers  of  marriage,  and  formed  at  least 
cue  ettachment,  which  does  not  appear  to  hare  bee« 
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t«y  stvongf  as.  we  are  iofornied  by  her  biographer  that 
it  gave  way  to  aa  impradeat  copy  of  verses  written  by 
her  lover.  It  is  probable  that  she  had  resolved  early 
ia  life  to  devote  herself  to  celibacy  ; — she  did  not  how* 
er^  seem  to  relish  the  compliment  paid  her  by  Mr. 
Hayley,  when  he  dedicated  to  her  bis  curious  essay  on 
old  minds. 

.  Bj  incessant  application  Mrs.  Carter  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Spanishi 
German,  Portuguese  and  Arabic  She  learned,  we  n% 
told,  without  the  use  of  grammars.  Besides  Uiese 
several  languages  she  was  fond  of  astronomy,  and  ao» 
quired  an  intimate  Jcnowledge  of  it ;  had  some  inu|^ 
into  mathematics.;  and  became  a  profound  schohur  in 
the  science  of  ancient  geography.  As  the  means  of 
retauujDg  the  languages  she  had  acquired,  it  was  her 
custom  to  read  a  pojrtipn  of  each  every  day,  addedrto 
which  she  possessed  by  nature  that  peculiar  kind  of 
memory  which  retains  permanently,  what  it  admits  with 
4^ulty.  . 

The  first  literary  productions  of  this  learned  lady 
were  poetical ;  she  is  9aid  to  have  translated  an  Ode  of 
Anacrepn  in  1731,  when  she  was  only  seventeen  years 
of  age.  ^These  attempts  were  fiist  printed  in  the  early 
volumes  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  the  projector 
and  publisher  of  which  was  a  friend  of  her  father's.  By 
hifif  means  she  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
with  whom  she  commenced  an  intimacy  in  1738,  which 
continued  during  his  life.  During  this  year  also,  she 
formed  a  small  collection  of  her  poems,  which  was 
printed  by  Cave,  in  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  twenty-four 
pages,  and  has  been  lately  republishedi  together  with 
h^  fnor^  mftture  efforts. 
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la  1789  lihe  Iranslaledy  and  [NtUisked  widMMil  hm 
same^  a  Fitech  critiqae  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man ;  and' 
in  the  same  year  a  translation  from  (he  Italian, — Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  philosophy  explained  for  the  use  of 
Ladies,  proceeded  from  her  pen  in  two  small  yolumes. 
Both  these  works  are  seahm  from  not  iaving  been  re*- 
{Minted;  when  advanced  in  life  Mrs.  Carter  rarely 
apokeof  them,  and  seemed  to  wish  them  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

In  1741  she  contracted  a  friendship  with  Miss  TUbot,. 
which  continued  daring  the  life  of  tfie  latter.  By  means 
of  this  lady  she  was  introduced  to  Archbishop  Seeker^ 
and  serehil  other  eminent  characters. 

In  1749  at  the  request  of  Bliss  Talbot  she  commenced 
heir  tranMation  of  Epiotettes,  winch  occiijpied  her  leisure 
hours  for  seyeral  j'ears,  and  was  not  completed  before 
liftiQi  It  does  not  appear  that  she  at  first  hadany.  ift- 
tention  of  publishing  thb  laborious  woric,  but  she- waa 
prevailed  upon  princely  by  her  friend  the  Archbisbop 
to  do  so,  and  it  was  snbmitted  to  his  correction  for  that 
purpose.  Thifsi  translation  was  printed  in  quarto  in 
11^8,  at  the  price  of  one  guinea;  1250  copies  were 
printed,  and  Mrs.  Carter  is  said  to  have  gained  bytte 
first  impression  the  very  handsome  remuneration  of 
£lOCfO.    Several  other  editions  have  since  appeared* 

During  the  time  she  was  employed  in  thii^  uncommon 
task,  she  wais  also  actively  engaged  in  educating  one 
of  her  brothers,  who^  she  prepared  for  the  University. 

The  publication  of  Epictetus  established  Mrs.  Car-  - 
ter^s'fame  as  a  scholar^  and  procured  her*  the  intimate* 
friendship  of  several  distinguished  characters,  and  the 
general  notice  of  all  friends  of  learning.     Among  these 
the  most  remarkable  were  the  witty  and  accomj^lishM 
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Ifn.  IfontAguey  ber  relMioa  the  Earl  of  B^tb^  and 
Lord  Lytdeton.  By  the  adyice  of  these  nobiemeii, 
when  on  a  visil  at  Tuobridge,  she  was  prevailed  upon 
to  form  a  second  colleotibn  of  poems.  These  weie 
published  in  1762  in  a  small  volume  dedicated  to  Lord 
Bath,  and  having  an  introductory,  copy  of  verses  pre* 
fixed,  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Lyttleton. 

These  several  ^publications  rendered  her  easy  in  her 
^circumstances.  She  purchased  a  house  at  Deal  in 
llB^p  which  she.  hired  to  her  father,  with  whom  she 
•continued  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  1763  she  went  abroad  with  Lord  Bath  and  Mrs. 
Montague,  and  visited  Spa,  Germany,  and  Holland. 
Her  letters  vnitten  during  this  short  tour,  have  been 
published  in  the  memoir  of  her  life  by  Mr«  Pennington, 
and  form  the  best  part  of  that  gentleman's  work. 

Lord  Bath  died  in  1764,  and  contrary  to  general  ex- 
pectation, the  name  of  Mrs.  Carter  was  not  to  be  found 
in  his  will.  Ample  amends  was  however  made  for  this 
^apparent  neglect  by  Sir  William  Pulteney,  when  he 
•became  posselssed  of  the  Earl's  property  in  1767 ;  bis 
first  care  was  to  settle  upon  Mrs.  <3arter,  in  the  most 
generous  and  handsome  'manner,  ^n  annuity  of  £100 
a  year,  which  was  afterwards  increased  to  £150.  About 
this  time  her  father's  circumstances  were  also  greatly 
-hnproved  by  the  death  of  a  brother,  who  bequeathed 
4o  him  and  his  family,  a  considerable  property. 

In  1768  Mrs.  barter  lost  her  great  friend  Dr.  decker, 
who  also  neglected  to  name  her  in  bis  will.  Two  years 
after  she  sustained'a  greater  loss  in  the  death  of  her 
Taiuable  friend  Miss  Talbot;  the  iiter^ry  remains  of 
Ihis  excellent  lady  were  intrusted  to  Mrs.  Carter  who 
'derived  cojisii^Table  benefit  from  their  i^tjiblkation. 
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MrSaCarter  lost  her  father  in  1774,  but  she  eontiiiiied 
to  ocoupy  the  same  residence  at  Deal  to  the  end  of  her 
life,  dividing  her  time  between  that  town  and  London, 
wliere  she  generally  passed  the  winter. 
-  In  1775  her  friend  Mrs.  Montague  became  a  widow, 
immediately  after  which  she  settled  an  annnity  upon 
Mrs.  Carter  of  £100  k  year ;  this  was  the  last  acces- 
non  of  property  that  she  acquired,  and  with  what  she 
previously  possessed,  rendered  her  easy»  and  fbr  a  per- 
son of  her  pursuits,  even  opulent  in  her  circumstances* 
The  remainder  of  Mrs.  Garter^s  fife  was  not  marked 
by  any  eyents  sufficiently  important  to  demand  our 
notice.  She  continued  to  improve  her  mind  by  study, 
enjoyed  the  best  sodety  in  town  and  country,  and  was, 
as  she  well  deserved  to  be,  the  ol^ect  of  universal  reve- 
rence and  esteem. 

Mrs.  Carter  died  in  London,  Febmrary  10th,  13Q6, 
and  was  buried  there,  in  the  burial  ground  of 
Gkosrenor  Chapel,  where  a  monument  exists  to  her* 
memory. 

Should  it  ever  again  become  a  qifestion  whether  the 
intellect  of  women  be  inferior  to  that  of  men,  English 
ladilBS  may  triumphantly  appeal  to  the  illustrious  name 
of  Elizabeth' Carter.  She  possessed  an  understanding 
of  that  peculiar  kind  which  has  been  disUngutshed  by 
the  term  masculine ;  being  firm,  enduring,  and  deter^ 
mined ;  [she  delighted  to  encounter  and  subdue  difficul- 
ties, and  selected  for  her  walk  not  the  soft  and  flowery- 
paths  of  literature,  but  the  rough  and  thorny  road  of 
learning.  Such  was  the  profundity  of  her  acquire* 
mentsin  the  dead  languieiges,  Hint  Dr.  Johnson,  no  in- 
adequate judge,  and  one  who  from  prejudfce  was  af 
aU  times  ^mwiDmg  to  render  justice  to  her  sex,  allowed ; 
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diat  sb#^&i  tiie  best  Greek  scholar  nrkhin  the  raiq;e  of 
his  fitxAemre  knowkdge.— -A  more  connacing  proof  i$ 
perhaps  her  admirable  traoslatioa  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  the  Greek  classics,  which  displays  in  eveiy 
part  a  familiarity  with  the  language,  rarely  exceeded 
by  any  modem  scholar.  This  is  however,  but  a  smaH 
portion  of  the  praise  due  to  tiur  admirable  country«' 
woman*  During  her  painful  advance  over  the  rugged 
domain  of  classical  learnings  she  practiced,  and  at^ 
latned  perfectioa  in^  a  fair  more  difficult  study ,*-she 
acquhed  absolute  command  over  her  own  mind ;  she 
learned  to  subdue  her  passions,  and  render  them  sub- 
missive to  the  dictates  of  prudential  wibdom.  Siie 
became  a  model  both  by  prf|cept  and  exampki  of  every 
christiiin  and  moral  yirtue. 

AU  illustrmus  characters,  howerer,  have  their  dcr 
fects ;  perfection  is  not  the  lot  of  humanity :— * 

Nam  vkiii  nemo  tine  nascUmr.    OpiimmUk 
QuimmimiBurgetyr. 

SU^abeth  Carter  was  not  free  from  tliat  pride  which 
proceeds  from  association  with  characters  eunoMed 
rather  by  circumstance  than  by  desert.  She  valued 
herself  on  the  triffing  notices  of  royalty,  and  it^is  to  be 
feared  looked  urith  too  much  complacency  on  ihe  long 
list  of  her  titled  friends.  Lord  Bath,  a  dou1)tful 
character,  was  her  intimate  associate,  and  though  in  a 
degree,  Kko  poor  Amhuret,  the  victim  of  his  cold-hearted 
neglect,  she  defended  his  memory,  and  seemed  blind 
to  his  political  failings.  Horace  Walpoie,  no  longer  a 
doubtful  character,  was  also  her  finend  and  correspond 
dent,  and  she  even  ventured  to  justify  and  approve  of 
¥is  disgraceful  conduct  to  the  unfortunate  Chatlerton. 
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in  conc^pitditk,  and  abound  wttfc  ^  purest  preoeflto  of 
religion  and  morality.  With  this  praise,  sH^t  a»  it  in,, 
h^  poetic  memory  muirt  be  content. 


THOUGHTS  AT  MtDNIOHT. 

While  night  inuiolemn  shade  invests  the  PoIe> 
linA  calm  r^dection  soothes  the  pensire  soul ; 
While  reason  iindisturb'd  asserts  her  sway^ 
And  life's  deceitfnl  colours  fade  away : 
To  thee  1  all-consciouib  predenee !  rd&v6ie 
This  peaceful  interval  of  sober  thougjht; 
Here  all  my  better  faculties  confine. 
And  be  this^faonr  of  saored  sikneo  Chkie* 

If,  by  the  day^s  itlnsi^e  scenes  udded. 
My  erring  soul  from  virtue's  path  has  stray 'd ; 
K,  by  etattpl«  snar'd,  by  ptsakM  Waroh^d, 
Some  false  delight  my  giddy  sense  has  cktMd, 
iffy  calmer  thoughts  ike  vrret^hed  dioice  reprove, 
And  my  best  hopes  are  center'd  in  thy  love  : 
Deprived  of  this,  eaii  life  one  joy  afford  I 
It'ar  utmost  boast  a  vain  Imatieatting  vrord. 
'    Bttt^ah !  hotv  cK  my  Ihirless  paseioiis  fi^t^ 
Aud  break  those  awfid  precepts  I  approve  t 
Pursue  the  fiLtid  impalse  I  abhor. 
And  violate  the  virtue  I  adore  I 
Oft^  when  thy  gracious  spirit^s  guaiAan  car^ 
WatnM  my  fond  sOuI  to  shtm  the  temptittg  siiaTe, 
My  stubborn  will  his  gentle  aid  reptesti 
A:kid  checked  the  risbg  gdodness  in  my  breast ; 
Mad  with  vain  hopes,  or  ti^d  by  fidse  desii^s« 
dtiird  his  soft  voice,  and  queaeti'cl  Us  sacred  tttei. 
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With  grief  oppressed  and  prostrate  in  the  duit^ 
Shoald'st  thoa  coadema,  I  ovra  the  seateace  just 
But,  oh !  thy  sofl^r  titles  let  me  claim. 
And  plead  my  caiiae  by  mere/a  gentle  name : 
Mei€y»  that  wipes  the  penitential  tear. 
And  dissip4tea  the  horrors  of  despair  ; 
From  rig'rous  justice  steab  the  vengeful  hour; 
Softens  the  dreadful  attribute  of  power; 
Disarms  tl^e  wrath  of  an  offended  God, 
And  seals  my  pardon  in  a  Savimir^s  blood. 

All  powerful  grace,  exert  thy  gentle  sway,. 
And  teach  my  rebel  passions  to  obey; 
Lest  lurking  folly,  with  insidoous  art| 
Regain  my  volatile  inconstant  heart. 
Shall  eVry  high  lefiolTe  di^otion  frames. 
Be  only  lifeless,  sounds  and  specious^  names  7 
Or  rather,. wUIq  thy  hopes  andfears  contronV 
In  this  still  hour  each  motion  of  my  soul. 
Secure  its  safety  by  a  sudden  doom. 
And  be  die  soft  retreat  of  sleep  my  tomb. 
Calm  let  me  slumber  in  that  dark  repose, 
Till  the  last  mornit's  orient  beam  disclose : 
Then,  when  the  great  Archangers  potent  soundp. 
Shall  echo  tbrough  creation's  ample  rounds 
Wak'd  from^the  sleep  of  death,  with  joy  surveys 
The  opening  splendors  of  eternal  day. 


TO  THE^MIMOBY  OF- 


Could  modest  sense  with  softest  manners  join'd' 
Attract  the  due  attention  of  mankind,. 
¥nhappy  Florio !  thy  ungentle  fate 
Had  ne'er  reproached  the  wealthy  or  the  great 
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In  vajn  admirM^  apphaded,  and  rev«rd| 
No  generous  hand  thy  drooping  genias  cheer*d ; 
It*s  useless  tatents  desttn'd  to  depkire. 
And  sink  neglected  on  a  foreign  shore; 
There  all  thy  prospeets,  all  thy  sufferings  cease. 
In  death,  the  last  kind  refuge  of  distress. 

Though  by  the  world  abandoned  and  forgot. 
Let  one  be  just  and  monm  thy  hapless  lot; 
Unlike  thy  sex  whom  selfish  views  insfnre. 
To  pam  the  guiltless  ol^ect  they  admifeji 
Thy  silent  truth  each  teazing  suit  represt. 
And  only  wish'd  to  see  another  blest 
Though  cold  to  passion,  true  to  thy  desert. 
Take  the  last  tribute  of  a  grateful  heart. 
Which  not  unconscious  saw  thy  generous  aim. 
And  gave  thee,  all  it  had  to  give,  esteem; 
Still  o'er  thy  tomb  its  pious  sorrows  rise. 
And  virtue  riieds  the  tear  wUch  hve  deniet|» 

ON  THE  SAME. 

Oft  has  the  wintry  blast  deform'd  the  year. 
And  zephyr  oftrestoiM  the  vernal  bloom, 

Florio !  mnce  first  I  breath'd  the  sigh  rinceve. 
And  twin'd  the  cypress  garland  round  thy  tomb. 

Though  long  compos'd  thy  peaceful  ashes  sle^ 
In  worlds  remote  beneath  the  southern  pole; 

Nor  wide  stretch'd  lands,  nor  interposing  deep. 
Can  check  the  progress  of  th'  unfettered  soul. 

Perhaps  thy  gentle  spirit  still  surveys. 

With  some  regard  lae  object  once  so  dear. 

Nor  undelighted  feels  the  honest  pruse 
Which  truth  bestows  on  death's  unflatter'd  ear. 
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Ytino  vMn  wish  recalsthee  firomtlietoiali 
To  tread  the  toilsome  round  of  mortal  years^    ^ 

But  kind  compassion,  smiling,  heard  the  doom,   . 
That  stopt  thy  progress  through  a  Tale  of  tears. 

A  rale  of  tears  to  thee  was  all  below. 
Where  no  glad  prospect  cheered  the  thorny  way, 

Sare  that  which  virtue's  piercing  eyes  bestow 
Through  death's  dark  perspective  to  endless  day. 


TO  MISS  LYNCa 

Oeoadoned  by  a»  Ode  tofiUen  Inf  Mn.  Phmupu* 

Nardssa !  still  through  ev'ry  varying  name. 
My  constant  care  and  bright  enlivening  theme. 
In  what  soft  language  shall  die  muse  declare 
The  fond  extravagance  of  love  sincere? 
How  all  those  pleasing  senthnents  convey. 
That  charm  my  fancy,  when  I  think  on  thee? 
A  theme  like  this  Orihda's  thoughts  inspir'd. 
Nor  less  by  friendship  than  by  genius  fir^d. 
Then  let  her  happier,  mote  persuasive  art 
Expiam  th'  agreeing  dictates  of  my  heart : 
Sweet  may  her  fame  to  late  remembrance  bloom,. 
And  everlasting  laurels  shade  her  tomb. 
Whose  spotless  verse  with  genuine  force  exprest 
The  brightest  passion  of  the  human  breast* 

In  what  blest  clime,  beneath  what  fav'ring  skiesi 
Did  thy  fair  form,  propitious  friendship !  risef 
With  mystic  sense,  the  poet's  tuneful  tongue 
Urania's  birth  in  glit'ring  fiction  sung, 
That  Paphos  first  her  smiliDg  presence  own'd. 
Which  wide  diffus'd  its  happy  influenee  round. 
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With  haod«  unitodi  and  witb  kKifcs  serene ,r 
Th*  attending graceshail  their  now-born  queen ;. 
The  aepliyrs  roond  her  wav'd  their  purple  wiog^ 
And  shed  the  frs^ranoe  of  the  brea4faiug^  spnog : 
The  rosy  hours,  advanc'd  in  silent  flight. 
Led  sparkling  youths  and  ever  new  delist 
S6{t  sigh  the  winds,  the  waters  gently  roll,. 
A  purer  azure  vests  the  lucid  pole, 
AH  nature  welcom'd  in  the  beauteous  trainy. 
And  bear'h  and  earth  smii'd  conscious  of  the  scenes. 
But  long  ere  Paphos  rose*  or  poet  sung> 
In  heav'niy  breasts  the  sacred  passion  sprung;: 
Th^  same  bright  flames  in  raptur'd  seraphs  glotr^ 
At  warm  consenting  tempers  here  below : 
While  one  attraction  mortal,,  angel  binds. 
Virtue,  whidi  forms  the  unison  of  minds; 
Friendship  her  soft  harmonious  touch  affords^ 
And  gently  striices  the  sympathetic  chorda,  . 
Th'  agreeing  notes  in  social  measures  roll. 
And  the  sweet  concert  flows  from  soul  to*souL 

By  heayen*s  enthusiastic  impulse  tanghl 
What  shining  visions  rose  on  Plato's  thought !. 
While  by  the  muses'  gently  winding  floods 
Hill  searching  fiincy  traced  the  sovereign  good  t 
The  laurelled  sisters-  toueh'd  the  vocal  lyre. 
And  wisdom's  goddess  led.  their  tuneful  choir. 
Beneath  the  genial  plantane'd  spreading  shade^. 
How  sweet  the  philosophic  music  play'd ! 
Through  all  the  grove,  along  the  flowiy  shore^. 
The  charming  sounds  responsive  echoes  bore». 
Here  from  the  oajr^s  of  vulgar  life*Tefin'd|. 
Immortal  j^Ieajffures  open'don  his  mind : 


In  gay  succession  Uk  hiUf^nMiefm. 
The  aDimating  poW0r»  0f  bMily  ris^i 
On  every  object  toumir  aboy^»  b^Iow^ 
Quick  to  the  rf^Jier  vi? id  edlomfs  |^ir :; 
Yet  not  to  matter's  shadowy  forms  confined. 
The  fair  and'good  he  sotight  teHmn^i  behind ; 
Till  gradual  rising  thridugli  the  b^undleM  Wfaole^ 
He  vie Vd  the  blooming  grdees  of  the  tfout ; 
Where^  to  the  beam  of  iritdleolifaIday»    - 
The  genuine  charms  of  moral  beauty  play; 
With  plefasihg  force  th6  strong  attractions  mOVe 
Each  finer  sense  and  tune  it  into  love. 


TO 


The  midnight  moon  serenely  smileSi 

O'er  nature's  soft  rep6se ; 
No  lowering  cloud  obscures  the  sky,^ 

Nor  ruffing  tempest  blows. 

Now  cT^iy^  passion  siaks  to  lesf. 
The  throbbing  heart  lies  still ; 

And  varying  schemes  of  life  n&tMtik^ 
Distract  the  lab'ring  wilt. 

In  silence  hiish'd»  to  reason's  v6io€)». 

Attends  eadi  aedtal  pow'r  t*^ 
Come  dear  BmUia,  and  enjof 

Beflectioa'a  lai^ritb  hotu".. 

Come : — while  the  peaceful  scene  invitefv 
Let's  search  thia  ample  round ;— « 

liThere  shall  the  kf%  fleetiBt  fona 
Of  happiness  be  found  t 
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Of  gay  fttsenUieB  dwell  t 
Or  hid  beneath  the  eolemB  gtooaif 
That  shadea  tfaeheittit'e  cell  ?     . 

How  oft  the  laughing  brow  of  joj 
A  sick'ning  heart  eonceab ! 

A^d  through  the  cloiater^  deep  recess, 
InvadiBg  sorrow  steab* 

In  vain  through  beauty,  fortune,  wit^ 

The  fugitive  we  trace; 
It  dweUs  not  in  the  faithless  smile. 

That  brightens  CXo^o's  iace. 

Peifaiqps  the  joy  to  these  deny*d. 
The  heart  in  friendship  finds : 

Ah  1  dear  delusion  I  gay  conceit 
Of  ybionary  minds ! 

Howe'er  our  varying  notions  rove. 

Yet  all  agree  in  one; — 
To  place  its  being  in  some  state. 

At  distance  from  ouf  pv^. 

O I  bUnd  to  each  indulgent  aim. 
Of  pow'r  supremely  wise, 

Who  fancy  l^appiiiess  in  ought 
The  hand  of  heav'n  denies. 

Vain  is  alike  the  joy  we  seeic,  ' 

And  vain  what  we  possess  I      '  ' 

Unless  htirmontoits  teietton  tunes 
The  passions  iitto  peace. 


Is  happiness  confined. 
And  deaf  to  folly's  call,  atteads 
31m  iwiBiG  of  Uio  mtad* 


TO 


'Say,  dear  Emilia,  What  utitr/d  delight 
Has  earth,  or  air,-  or  ocean  to  hestovr. 

That  checks  thy  active  spirit's  nobler  flight. 
And  bounds  its  narroir  views  to  scenes  below? 

Is  life  thy  passion  ?^let  it  not  depend 
On  fliitt*ring  poises,  and  a  fleetiiig breath: 

In  sad  despair  the  fruitless  wish  must  end, 
That  seeks  it  lathe  gloomy  ramge  of  death. 

This  worid,  deceitfuHdoI  of  thy  seal. 

Is  all  devoted  to  his  tyrant  pow'r ; 
To  form  his  prey  the  genial  planets  roll. 

To  speed  b^  conquests  flies  the  rapid  hoar. 

Hiis  verdant  earth,  these  fair  surrounding  skies, 

Are  aD  the  trioinpiis  of  his  wastefiil  reiga : 
Tisbut  to  set,— th^  brightest  suns  arise ; 
'lis  but  to  wither,— 'blooms  the  flow'ry  plain. 

Tis  but  to  die,  mortality  was  born ; 
.     Nor  struggling  folly  breaks  the  dread  decree : 
Then  cease  the  common  destiny  to  me^om. 
Nor  wish  thy  nature^  laws  reversed  for  thee. 

The  sun  that  sets,  again  shall  gild  the  skies. 
The  faded  plain  reviving  flowers  shallgraoe ; 

But  hopeless  fall,  no  more  on  earth  to  rise. 
The  transitory  forms  of  human  race. 


No  mom  onawtk^-^t.tM^  beybsdAi  gloom» 
Where  the  short  reiga  of  line  ami  deafli  tepres, 

VktorioHs  o'er  therayige  of  the  tomi^^ 
Smiles  the  fair  o\^&c^  of  thy  fond  derioes. 

The  seed  of  life  below,  wperfect  lies, 
1*0  Tirtae's  hand  its  cnltivatioii  giy'n ; 

Form'd  by  her  oaie,  the  beauteous  plant  akpll  rise. 
And  flourish  with  unfading  bloom  in  hea? 'n. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BATH. 
Blight  are  the  beams  meiidiaa  sans  diffuse ; 
^  Yet  dveopiqg  natwe  mouina  their  faroe  savistt : 
And  hails  the  geiide  fall  of  ev^Aing  dews. 
Whose  oooUng  drops  the  wither'd  Arorld  repair. 

Bright  is  our  mortal  bemgfjs  nooalide  state. 
Hie  i^owmg  breast  wfcon  ncevr^Mm  spirits  fii^ : 

When  Test  designs  th' aapirittgp.sottl  elate. 
And  fair  acBieTements  ov'ry  wish  inspire* 

While  vnrelax'd  the  qnfogsof  action  play. 
And  gay  sneoesa  on  raptnr'd  fancy  smiles. 

She  bids  all  dangers,  and  nil  donbts  gnre  way. 
To  crown  the  hero's,  or  the  statesman's  toils.  - 

Untani^  what  cross  erents  the  wise  oonfinmd, 
Hoiw  time  and  chanoe  the  boast  of  pow'r  deridoy 

Enhmg  hopeo'erieapa  the  fiital  bound. 
By  impeifectioa  fix'd  to  human  piidob 

Sttbdu'd  at  length  beneath  lalMrioua  life. 
With  passion  struggling,  and  by  cava  depretfti 

In  peaceful  age,  that  ends  the  varioua  strife. 
The  hanasf'd  virtues  gladly  sink  lofent 
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Yet  not  ia  lOowVy  u^dolence  reclin'dy 
Tbey  wast^  th'  importaal  gift  ^f  sober  hours : 

To  ey'ry  state  has  heav'n  its  task  assigned ; 
To  ev'ry^  task  assigned  its  needful  pow'rs. 

Within  the  funi'ral  cypress'  awful  gloom. 
Shall  pleasure  her  fantastic  garlands  wreathe  ? 

Shall  giddy  mirth  profane  the  neighboring  tomb,    . 
And  folly  riot  in  the  vale  of  death  ? 

For  better  purposes,  to  faTOur^d  inan 
Is  length  of  days,  tremenclous  blessing !  gi^'n ; 

To  regulate  our  life's  disorder'd  plan, 
And  purify  the  blemish'd  soul  for  heav'n> 

Tor  oft,  alas !  amidst  our  fairest  aim. 
The  busy  pasmons  mix  their  fatal  art ; 

Perplex  defeotive  virtue's  genuine  schema. 
And  slily  warp  the  unsuspecting  heart. 

Oft  too,  by  inconsistent  crouds  misled. 
Our  devious  steps  through  winding  maaees  stray : 

How  few  the  simple  path  of  duty  tread^ 
And  steadfast  keep  their  heay*n-dire<;ted  waj^jl 

With  calm  severity,  unpassiottM  age 
Detects  the  specious  fallacies  of  youth  i 

Reviews  the  motives,  which  no  more  engage. 
And  weighs  each  action  in  the  scale  of  truth* 

The  soul  no  more  on  mortal  good  relies. 
But  nobler  obfects  urg^  ber  hopes  and  fears. 

And,  sick  of  folly,  views  no  tempting  prise 
Beneath  the  radiant  circle  of  the  stars* 
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How  blest,  who  Oios  by  added  years  tmprov'8,- "  - ' 
With  cantious  s'eps  their  leogtheli'djottrney  tread : 

Andy  from  the  task  of  sultry  Kfe  remoy'd,  '     ' 

Converse  with  wisdotn  in  it's  ev'ning  shade. 

Sucby  gracious  heaT*n !  be  Palt'ney's  setting  day. 
And  cheerful  peace  it's  various  labours  close : 
May  no'dlBirk  cloud»obscure  it's  softenM  ray. 
Nor  ruffling  tempest  shake  it's  calm  repose  : 

Amidst  the  waste  of  years,  preserve  entire 

The  nndecaying  spirit's  nobler  part. 
The  Tivid  spark  of  intellectual  fire,  ,  ^ 

And  all  the  gentler  graces  of  the  heart 

When  late  ^e  sinks  beneath  the  common  doom^     . 

May  sacred  hope  attend  his  parting  breath :  '  ;  /> 
May  virtue  gild  his  passage  to  the  tomb. 

And  pow'rfttl  faith  disarm  the  dart  of  death. 
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Silent  and  eool  the  dews  of  ev'nmg  fall, 
Hosh'd  is,  the  vernal  music  of  the  graves. 

From  yon  thick  boughs  the  birds  of  darkness  call> 
And  mark  the  walk  that  contemplation  loves. 

In  shapeless  grandeur  through  the  dnbions'shade. 
That  Gothic  structure  rises  unconfin'd : 

Imagination  feels  a  sacred  dread. 
And  awes  to  sober  thought  th'  astonish^  mind. 


Soceeaiif •  ieMomi»  9»  tbey  roll,  amryej 
Still  unimpair^  theise  solid  columiis  staod. 

While  cold  and  senseless  moulder  ia  decay 
The  limbs  which  raised  them,  aod  the  head  which 
plan*d. 

Not  for  themselves  the  toiling  artists  build. 
Not  for  himself  contrives  the  studious  sage : 

To  distant  views  by  mystic  force  compeird. 
All  give  the  prtMent  to  the  future  age. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  this  reverend  pile 
The  various  schemes  of  busy  care  repose : 

O'er  the  dark  tombs,  along  each  peopl'd  aisle. 
The  moon's  pale  beam  a  faint  reflection  throws. 

Here  death  his  melancholy  pomp  displays, 
And  all  his  terrors  strike  on  fancy's  eye  ^ 

Tofoncy's  ear  each  hollow  gale  conveys. 
In  chilling  sounds,  the  last  expiring  sigh. 

Mute  is  each  syren  passion's  faithless  song, 
Check'd  and  suspended  by  the  solemn  scene: 

Mute  the  wild  clamours  of  the  giddy  throng. 
And  only  heard  the  **  still  small  Toice"  witliift.     . 

AmbUum  sick'uing  views  the  lauriei'd  bust. 
The  weak  reward  for  years  of  rival  strife : 

While  plea9ur€*i  garland  with*ring  in  the  dust, 
Oonfutet  the  gayer  hope  of  frolic  life. 

While  folly  dictates,  and  while  reason  scorns 

The  vain  r^ets  of  disappointed  art, 
E'en  tkfue  sighs,  while  poor  afiebHam  mourns 

The  blasted  comforts  of  the  desert  heart. 
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Yet  check  that  impious  thought)  1115  gentie  ftiead^ 
Which  hounds  our  prospects  hy  our  fleeting  breaft^ 

Which  hopeless  sees  unfinish'd  hfe  descend 
And  even  bars  tlie  prison  gates  of  death. 

Ah !  what  is  friendship,  if  at  once  disjoin'df 

The  lympathetic  tie  unites  no  more  ? 
Ah!  what  is  virtue,  if  below  confin'd?— 

The  fruitless  struggle  of  a  toilsome  hour. 

To  perfect  good,  through  each  progressive  stage 

The  powers  of  intellectual  being  tend. 
Nor  raging  elements,  n6r  wasting  age, 

Shall  e'er  defeat  their  heav'n-appointed  end. 

To  perfect  joy,,  from  pain  and  chance  secure. 
The  sighing  heart  springa  upward  from  the  dust^ 

Where  safe  from  suffering,  and  from  frailty  pure^ 
Unite  the  social  spirits  of  the  just. 

O'er  the  sad  reKcs  of  our  mortal  clay^ 
Jfo  more  iel  lancy  sink  in  hopeless  grief : 

B«t,  rais'd  by  foith  to  happier  views,  survey 
The  bloooung  forms  of  renovated  lifl. 

To  nature  rescuM  from  corruption's  powV, 
The  glad  Archangel  lifts  his  awful  voice; 

He  swears  that  time  and  change  shall  be  no  nore;-— 
Hear  earth  and  heav'at— and  earth  and  heaven  ia* 
joicet 
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This  poet  was  born  in  or  near  Sheffield,  and  demands 
a  place  in  our  catalogue  in  consequence  of  his  having 
been  master  of  a  Kentish  grammar  school. — By  the 
inscription  on  his  monument  we  are  assured  that  he  had 
been  a  graduate  at  one  <^  the  universities,  though  Dr« 
Johnson  in  the  short  account  he  has  given  of  his  life, 
does  not  appear  to  have  known  which.  He  seems  to 
have  devoted  himself  to  the  employment  of  tuition,  and 
the  earliest  notice  we  have  of  him  is  as  an  usher  in  a 
private  school  in  London  ;  he  married  the  sister  of  his 
employer,  whose  name  was  Clare;  this  lady  died  before 
him.  The  foundation  school  of  Tnnbridge  is  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Skinner's  Company,  and  he  was 
elected  to  the  mastership  in  the  year  1743j  In 
conjunction  with  his  patrons  he  afterwards  founded  a 
library  which  is  annexed  to  the  school.  In  his  conduct 
as  master  he  is  said  to  have  been  singularly  harsh  and 
severe,  though  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life, 
generous  and  friendly. 

He  appears  to  have  indulged  in  some  eccentric 
habits.  He  had  a  passion  for  music,  though  unac- 
quainted with  the  science,  and  has  been  known  to  ride 
from  Tunbridge  to  London,  to  be  present  at  an  evening's 
musical  entertainment,  though  obliged  to  return  to  his 
duties  so  early  as  seven  o'block  the  next  morning.    He 
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dao  delighted  in  buDting,  and  severe  bprse  exerciae^ 
though  little  skilled  in  horsemanship;  and  to  thifl  pro- 
pensity he  fell  a  victim,  for  he  lost  his  life  hy  a  &!1  firom 
his  horse,  April  15th,  1761.  He  was  buried  in  Tiln- 
bridge  church,  where  a  monument  erected  by  his  slslW| 
with  a  latin  inscription,  is  devoted  to  his  memory^     *- 

In  1746  he  published  a  poem  of  considerable  mecit 
on  the  subject  of  the  romantic  history  of  Abelard  and 
Eloisa;  this^  with  two  sermons,  constitute  all  the 
compositions  he  printed  in  his  life  time.  His  poems 
were  afterwards  collected  and  inserted  in  the  series 
published  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  poetry  of  Cawthorn  though  deficient  in  originality, 
is  very  good  of  its  kind;  few  writers  have  reasoned 
better,  or  more  elegantly,  in  verse.  In  his  graver  pieces 
he  imitated  with  effect  the  style  and  manner  of  Pope ; 
and  in  his  lighter  compositions  Swift  was  his  modeL 
We  will  select  a  specimen  of  each  kind,  which  is  all 
our  limits  will  admits  and  will  be  sufficient  to  in^cate 
his  poetic  talent. 

OF  TASTE. 

An  jESMoy. 

Well — ^though  onr  passions  riot,  fret,  and  rave» 
Wild  and  capricious  as  the  wind  and  wave. 
One  common  folly,  say  whate'er  we  eao» 
Has  fix'd  at  last  the  mercury  of  man ; 
And  rules,  as  sacred  as  his  father^s  creeds 
O'er  every  native  of  the  Thames  and  Tweed. 
Ask  ye  what  pow'r  it  is  that  dares  to  claim 
So  vast  an  empire^  and  so  wide  a  fiime  T 
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What  God  onshriiiM  in  ti\  the  ages  pa9tT«>->^ 

V\l  tell  yon,  friend !  in  one  short  word — ^'tis  Tasti>; 

Taste  that*  without  or  head,  or  ear,  or  hearty 

One  g:iftof  nature,  or  one  grace  of  art, 

Eanobles  riches,  sanctifies  expence. 

And  takes  tho  place  of  spirit,  worth,  and  sense. 

In  elder  time,  e  e  yet  our  fathers  knew 

Rome's  idle  arts,  or  panted  for  virt6. 

Or  sat  whole  nights  Italian  songa  to  hear, 

Witliout  a  genius,  and  without  an  ear; 

Exalted  sense,  to  warmer  climes  unknown, 

And  manly  wit  was  nature's,  and  our  own. 

But  when  our  virtues,  warp'd  by  wealth  and  peace, 

Began  to  slumber  in  the  Rip  of  ease — 

When  Charles  returned  to  his  paternal  reign. 

With  more  than  fifty  taylors  in  his  train. 

We  fell  for  Taste — for  then  oUiging  France 

Taught  the  rough  Briton  how  to  dress,  and  dance ; 

Politely  told  him  all  were  brutes,  and  fools, 

But  the  gay  coxcombs  of  her  happier  schoob  ; 

That  all  peifection  in  her  language  lay. 

And  the  be- 1  author  was  her  own  Rabelais. 

Hence,  by  some  strange  malignity  of  fate. 

We  take  our  fashions  from  the  land  we  hate : 

Still  slaves  to  her,  howe'erher  taste  inclines. 

We  wear  her  libbsinds,  and  we  drink  her  wines; 

Eat  as  she  cats,  no  matter  which  or  what, 

A  roasted  lobster,  or  a  roasted  cat; 

And  fill  our  houses  with  an  hungry  traia 

Of  more  than  half  the  scoundrels  of  the  Sane.    . 

Time  was,  a  wealthy  Englishman  wbald  j<Hii 
A  rich  plumV  pudding  to  a  fat  sirkun ; 
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Or  bake  a  pasty,  whose  enormous  wail 

Took  up  almost  the  area  of  his  hall : 

But  now,  as  art  improves,  and  life  refines, 

Thed«mon  Taste  attends  him  when  he  dines; 

Serves  on  bis  board  an  elegant  regale. 

Where  three  stewed  mushrooms  flank  a  larded  quail ; 

"Where  infant  turkies,  half  a  month  resign'd 

To  the  soft  breathings  of  a  southern  wind, 

And  smother'd  ia  a  rich  ragout  of  snails, 

Outstink  a  leaten  supper  at  Versailles. 

Is  there  a  saint  that  would  not  laugh  to  see 

The  good  man  piddling  with  his  fricassee ; 

Forc'd  by  the  luxury  of  taste  to  drain 

A  flask  of  poison,  which  lie  calls  champagne ! 

While  he,  poor  ideot !  though  he  dare  not  speak  > 

Pines  all  the  while  for  porter  and  ox-cheek. 

Sare  %s  enough  to  starve  for  pomp  and  show. 
To  drink,  and  curse  the  clarets  of  Bourdeaux : 
Yet  such  our  humour,  such  our  skill  to  hit 
Excess  of  folly  through  excess  of  wit. 
We  plant  the  garden,  and  we  build  the  seat,. 
Just  as  Absurdly  as  we  drink  and  eat. 
For  is  there  aught  that  nature's  hand  has  sowa 
To  bloom  and  ripen  in  her  hottest  zone? 
Is  there  a  shrub  which  ere  its  verdures  blow. 
Asks  all  the  suns  that  beam  upon  the  Po  ? 
Is  there  a  flowr^  whose  vermillion  hue 
Can  only  catch  its  beauty  in  Penit 
Is  there  a  portal,  colonnade,  or  dome. 
The  pride  of  Naples,  or  the  boast  of  Rome  ? 
We  rabe  it  here,  in  storms  of  wind  a&d  hail, 
On  the  bleak  Ix^som  of  a  sunless  mb ; 
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CareleM  alike  of  climate^  soil,  andplacei 
The  cast  of  nataroi  and  the  smSes  of  grace. 

Hence  all  oarstucco'dwaUs,  mosaic  floorSi 
Palladiaa  windows,  and  Venetian  doors; 
Our  Grecian  fronts,  whose  Attic  wings  unfold 
Iluted  pilasters,  tipp'd  with  leaves  of  gold  ; 
Our  massy  ceilings,  graced  with  gay  festoons, 
The  weeping  marbles  of  our  damp  saloons^ 
Lawns  fring'd  with  citron,  amaranthine  bow'rs^ 
Expiring  myrtles,  and  nnop'ning  flow'rs. 
Hence  the  good  Scotsman  bids  th'  anana  blow 
In  rocks  of  chrystal,  or  in  Alps  of  snow ; 
On  Orcus'  steep  extends  his  wide  arcade. 
And  kills  his  scanty  sunshine  in  a  shade. 

One  might  expect  a  sanctity  of  styk 
August  and  manly  in  an  holy  pile. 
And  think  an  architect  extremely  odd 
To  build  a  playhouse  for  the  church  of  Ood; 
Yet  half  oar  churches,  such  the  mode  that  retgas. 
Are  Roman  theatres,  (nr  Grecian  fanes ; 
Where  broad-arch'd  windows  to  the  eye  convey 
The  keen  diffusion  of  too  strong  a  day ; 
Where  in  the  luxury  of  wanton  pride, 
Corinthian  columns  languish  side  by  nde, 
Clos^  by  an  altar  exquisitely  fine. 
Loose  and  lasciyious  as  a  Cyprian  shrine. 

Of  late,  'tis  true,  quite  sick  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
We  fetch  our  models  from  the  wise  Chmese ; 
European  artists  are  too  cool  and  cliaste. 
For  Mand'rin  only  is  the  man  of  taste ; 
Whose  bolder  genius  fondly  wild  to  see 
His  grove  a  forest,  and  his  pond  a  iea, 
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Breaks  ont^  wtd,  wbiasically  great,  ^^C^^fr 

WiAoat  tbe  sheckles  or  of  rules  or  lines  ; 

Form'd  on  his  plans,  our  farms  and  seats  begin . 

To  match  the  boasted  villas  of  Pekin, 

On  e^ery  hill  a  spire-crown'd  temple  sweHs, 

Hung  round  with  serpents,  and  a  fringe  of  belh;  ., 

Junks  and  balons  along  our  waters  sail. 

With  each  a  gilded  cock-boat  at  his  tail ; 

Our  choice  exotics  to  the  breeze  exhale 

Within  the  enclosure  of  a  zig-7ag  rail ; 

In  Taxtar  huts  our  cows  and  horses  lie,  ^  -* 

Our  hogs  are  fattened  in  an  Indian  stye; 

On  ev'ry  shelf  a  joss  divinely  stares. 

Nymphs  laid  on  chintzes  sprawl  upon  our  chairs ; 

While  o*er  our  cabinets  Confucius  nods, 

^Jlidst  porcelain  elephants,  and  China  Qods. 

Peace  to  all  such — ^but  you  whose  chaster  fires 
True  greatpess  kindles,  and  true  sense  inspires,    >    , 
Or  ere  you  lay  a  stone,  or  plant  a  shade. 
Bend  the  proud  arch,  or  roll  the  broad  cascade, 
Ere  all  your  wealth  in  mean  profusion  waste, 
Examine  nature  with  the  eye  of  Taate;  ^ 

Mark  where  she  spreads  the  lawn,  or  pours  the  ril^ 
Falls  in  the  vale,  or  breaks  upon  the  hill. 
Plan  as  she  plans,  and  where  her  genius  calls. 
There  sink  your  grottos,  and  there  raise  your  walls. 
Without  t^s  Taste,  beneath  whp^e  magic  wand    . 
Truth  and  correctness  guidiP.  tbe,|u;tisi*  s  hand, 
Woods,  lakes,  and  palaces  are  idle  things. 
The  shame  of  nations,  and  the  blush  of  kings- 
Expence  and  Yanbrugh,  vanity  and  show. 
May  build  a  Blenheim^  but  not  make  a  Stowe. 
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But  wbiat  18  Taste,  yoa  ask,  this  heam-bom  fiie 
We  all  pretend  to,  atid  we  all  admire? 
Is  it  a  casual  grace  ?  or  lucky  bit? 
Or  the  cool  effort  of  reflecting  uit  f 
Has  it  DO  law  bat  mere  misguided  willt 
No  just  criterion  fix'd  to  good  and  ill? 

It  lias true  Taste,  when  delicately  fine. 

Is  the  pnre  sunshine  of  a  soul  divine. 
The  full  perfection  of  each  mental  pow*r  ;«^ 
Tis  sense,  'tis  nature,  and  'tis  something  more. 
Twm-born  with  Genius  of  one  common  bed. 
One  parent  bore  them,  and  one  master  bred* 
It  gives  the  lyre  with  happier  sounds  to  flow, 
With  purer  bhishes  bids  hix  beauty  glow ; 
From  Raphael's  pencil  calls  a  nobler  line^ 
And  warms,  Corregio!  every  touch  of  thine/ 

And  yet,  though  sprung  from  one  paternal  flame, 
Ctenius  and  Taste  are  different  as  their  name ; 
Cknius,  all  sun-beam,  where  he;  throws  a  smile. 
Impregnates  nature  faster  than  the  Nile ; 
Wild,  and  impetuous,  high  as  heav'n  aspires,  . 
All  science  animates,  all  virtue  fires ; 
Creates  ideal  worlds,  and  there  convenes 
Aerial  forms,  and  visionary  scenes* 
But  Taste  corrects,  by  one  ethereal  touch* 
What  seems  too  little,  and  what  seems  too  much ; 
Marks  the  fine  point  where  each  consenting  part 
Slides  into  beauty  with  the  ease  of  art ; 
This  bids  to  rise,  and  that  with  grace  to  fall. 
And  bounds,  unites,  refines,  and  hieghtens  all. 
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THE  ANTIQVABI^S. 

A  Tale. 

Some  ftntiqiiariana  grave  and  lojd. 
Incorporate  by  charter  royal. 
Last  winter,  on  a  Thursday  nighty,  were 
Met  in  full  senate  at  the  Mitra. 
The  president,  like  Mr.  Mayor, 
Majestic  took  the  elbow  chair ; 
And  grayely  sat  in  dne  decorum 
With  a  fine  gilded  mace  before  him. 
Upon  the  table  were  displayed 
A  Biitiah  knife  without  a  blade, 
A  comb  of  Anglo-Saxon  real, 
A  patent  with  King  Alfred's  steel. 
Two  rusted  mutilated  prongs. 
Supposed  to  be  9t  Dunstan's  tongs. 
With  which  he,  as  the  siory  goes, 
Once  took  the  devil  by  the  nose. 

Awhile  they  talked  of  ancient  modes. 
Of  manuscripts,  and  Gothic  codes. 
Of  Roman  altars,  camps  and  urns. 
Of  Caledonian  shields  and  chums ; 
Wbedier  the  Druid  slipt  or  broke 
The  misktoe  upon  the  oak? 
If  Heotor^s  spear  was  made  of  ash? 
Or  Agamemnon  wore  a  sash  ? 
If  Cleopatra  dress'd  in  blue, 
And  wore  her  tresses  in  a  queue? 

At  length  a  dean  who  motderstood 
All  that  hadpass'd  before  the  flood. 
And  could  in  half  a  minute  shew  ye 
A  pedigree  a#  high  as  Noah, 
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Got  up,  and  with  a  solemn  air. 

First  humbly  bowing  to  the  chair, 

**  If  aught/'  says  he,  *'  deserves  a  name 

Immortal  as  the  roll  of  fame. 

This  venerable  group  of  sages 

Shall  flourish  in  the  latest  ages. 

And  wear  an  amaranthine  crown 

When  kings  and  empires  are  unknown. 

Perhaps  e'en  I  whose  humbler  knowledge 

Ranks  me  the  lowest  of  your  college^ 

May  catch  from  your  meridian  day 

At  least  a  transitory  ray  : 

For  I,  like  you»  through  ev'ry  clime. 

Have  trac'd  the  step  of  hoary  Time, 

And  gathered  ap  his  sacred  spoils 

With  more  than  half  a  centVy's  toils. 

Whatever  virtue,  deed,  or  name. 

Antiquity  has.left  to  fame, 

In  ev'ry  age,  and  ev'ry  zone. 

In  copper,  marble,  wood,  or  stone. 

In  vases,  flow'r-pots,  lamps,  and  sconces. 

Intaglios,  cameos,  gemsi  and  bronzes. 

These  eyes  have  read  through  many  a  crust 

Of  lacker,  varnish,  grease,  and  dust; 

And  now,  as  glory  fondly  draws 

My  soul  to  win  your  just  applause, 

I  here  exhibit  to  your  view 

A  medal  fairly  worth  Peru, 

Found,  as  tradition  says,  at  Rome, 

Near  the  Quirinal  Catacomb." 

He  said,  and  from  a  purse  of  satin, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  leaf  of  monkish  latin. 
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And  taught  by  many  a  clasp  to  join. 
Drew  out  a  dirty  copper  coin. 
Still  as  pale  midnight  when  she  throws 
On  heaven  and  earth  a  deep  repose. 
Lost  in  a  trance  too  big  to  spei^. 
The  Synod  ey*d  the  fine  antique ; 
Examin'd  ev'ry  point  and  part. 
With  all  the  critic  skill  of  art; 
Rung  it  alternate  on  the  ground. 
In  hopes  to  know  it  by  the  sound ; 
Apply'd  the  tongue's  acuter  sense 
To  taste  its  genuine  excellence, 
And  with  an  animated  gust 
Lick'd'Up  the  consecrated  rust: 
Nor  yet  content  with  what  the  eye 
By  its  own  sun^beams  could  descry. 
To  ey'ry  comer  of  the  brass 
They  clapp'd  a  microscopic  glass ; 
And  yiew'd  in  raptures  o'er  and  o*er 
The  ruins  of  the  learned  ore. 

Pythagoras,  the  learned  sage, 
As  you  may  read  in  Pliny's  page. 
With  much  of  thought,  and  pains,  and  care^ 
Found  the  proportions  of  a  square. 
Which  Uuew  him  in  such  frantic  fils 
As  almost  robb'd  him  of  his  wit9. 
And  made  him,  awful  as  his  name  was, 
itun  naked  through  tiie  streets  of  Samoa. 
With  Ihe  same  spirits  Doctor  Romansi, 
A  keen  civilian  x)(  the  Commons, 
Fond  as  Pythagoras  to  claim 
The  wreuth  of  literary  fame^ 
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Sprung  in  a  phrensy  from  his  place 

Across  the  table  and  the  mace. 

And  swore  by  Varo's  ahade  that  he 

Conceived  the  medal  to  a  T« 

**  It  rings/'  says  he,  **  sa  pure,  and  cha^ite. 

And  has  so  classical  a  taste^ 

That  we  may  fix  its  native  home 

Securely  in  imperial  Rome* 

That  rascal.  Time,  whose  hand  purloins 

From  science  half  her  kings  and  coins> 

Has  eat,  you  see,  one  half  the  tale. 

And  hid  the  other  in  a  veil : 

But  if,  through  cankers,  rust,  and  fetters,. 

Mishapen  forms,  and  broken  letters. 

The  critic's  eye  may  dare  to  trace 

An  evanescent  name,  and  face, 

This  injur'd  medal  will  appear. 

As  mid-day  sunshine,  bright  and  clear. 

The  female  figure  on  a  throne 

Of  rustic  work  in  Tiber'  stone. 

Without  a  sandal^  zone,  or  boddice. 

Is  Liberty's  immortal  (goddess ; 

IVhose  sacred  fingers  seem  to  hold 

A  taper  wand,  perhaps  of  gold ; 

Which  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  it 

The  Fileus,  or  Roman  bonnet : 

By  this  the  medallist  vrould  mean 

To  paint  that  fine  domestie  scene, 

Wlien  tbe-first  Brutus  noUy  gave 

Bis  freedom  to  the  worthy  slave." 
When  a  spectator  's  got  the  jaundice, 

Each  objecti  cr  by  sea,  or  land,  is 
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I>iscoIour*d  by  a  yellow  hue. 
Though  naturally  red,  or  blue : 
This  was  the  case  mdth  'squire  Thynne, 
A  barrister  of  Liucoln's  Ino, 
Who  never  lov'd  to  think  or  speak 
Of  any  thing  but  ancient  Greek: 
In  all  dispute?  his  sacred  guide  was 
The  very  venerable  Suidas ; 
And  though  he  never  deign'd  to  look 
In  Salkeld,  Littleton,  or  Coke, 
And  liv'd  a  stranger  to  the  fees 
And  practice  of  the  Common-Pleas ; 
V  He  studied  with  such  warmth,  and  awe. 
The  volumes  of  Athenian  law, 
That  Solon's  self  no  better  knew 
The  legislative  plan  he  drew ; 
Nor  cou'd  Demosthenes  withstand 
The  rhet'iic  of  his  wig,  and  band; 
When,  full  of  zeal,  and  Aristotle, 
And  fluster'd  by  a  second  botde. 
He  taught  the  orator  to  speak 
His  periods  in  corrector  Greek. 

^*  Methinks,"  quoth  he,  **  this  little  piece 
Is  certainly  a  child  of  Greece : 
Th'  iErugo  has  a  tinge  of  blue 
Exactly  of  the  Attic  hue ; 
And,  if  the  taste's  acuter  feel 
May  judge  of  medals  as  of  veal, 
111  take  my  oath  the  mould  and  rust 
Are  made  of  Attic  dew  and  dust 
Critics  may  talk,  and  rave,  and  foam, 
Of  Brutus,  and  imperial  Borne, 
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But  BMe,  m  all  her  pomp  and  bfiss. 

Ne'er  8trilc3&  so  fine  tt  corn  as  this. 

Besides,  th6*<igh  Tlaiey  as  is  his  way. 

Has  eat  tfaefiiscriptioii  quite  away. 

My  cye'caB  fracie,  'divinely  true. 

In  this  dark  ctArVe  a  llttlie  Mu  : 

And  here,  you  see,  there  seems  to  Ife 

The  ruins  of  a  l^oric  Xi. 

Perhaps,  as  Athens  thought,  and  wiit 

With  all  the  pow'rs  of  style,  and  wit. 

The  nymph  tipon  a  couch  of  mallows 

Was  meant  to  represent  a  Pallas  i 

And  the  baton  ikpoii  the  ore 

Is  bat  the  olive-branch  she  bore." 

fie  s^d-^biit  Swinton,  fhll  of  fire. 
Asserted  that  it  came  from  Tyre : 
A  most  dime  Antique  he  thought  it. 
And  with  an  emphro  wou'd  have  bought  it,. 
He  swore  the  head  in  full  profile  was 
Undoubtedly  th^  head  of  Betus; 
And  the  riBvers^,  though  hid  in  shad^,, 
Appeared  a  young  Sidonidh  maid, 
Whos^  tresses,  buskins,  shi^,  and  mito, 
Markka  her  f<»r  Dido  at  sixte^h ; 
Perhaps  ike  very  y^ar  trhen  she  wiUi 
First  married  to  th^  rich  SIchaeus. 
The  rbd,  as  he  could  mUke  ii  dear^ 
Was  nothing  but  a  huhting  s^ear. 
Which  all  the  Tyrian  h&Aes  hdie. 
To  gaard  them  when  &ey  chac'd  the  bbflr* 
A  leitaed  friend,  hd  could  cotf fide  on, 
Wholiy'd  fnll  tb^  yearsi  at  Sidoti, 
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Once  shew'd  bm,  'oudst  the  seals  and  rings 
Of  more  than  thirty  Syriaa  kings, 
A  copper  piece,  in  shape  and  size^ 
Exactly  that  before  their  eyes. 
On  which  in  high  relief  was  seen 
The  image  of  a  Tyrian  queen ; 
Which  made  him  think  this  other  dame 
A  true  Phcenician,  and  the  same. 

The  next  a  critic,  grave  and  big. 
Hid  in  a  most  enormous  wig, 
Who  in  his  manners,  mien,  and  shape  was 
A  genuine  son  of  Esculapius, 
Wonder'd  that  men.  of  such  discerning 
In  all  th'  abstruser  parts  of  learning. 
Could  err,  through  want  of  wit  or  grace. 
So  strangely  in  so  plain  a  case. 

"  It  came,"  says  he,  "  or  I  will  be  whipt. 
From  Memphis  in  the  Lower  Egypt; 
Soon  as  the  Nile's  prolific  flood 
Has  fiird  the  plains  with  slime  and  mud. 
All  Egypt  in  a  moment  swarms 
With  myriads  of  abortive  worms. 
Whose  appetites  would  soon  devour 
Each  cabbage,  artichoke,  andflowV^ 
Did  not  some  birds,  with  active  zeal. 
Eat  up  whole  millions  at  a  meal. 
And  check  the  pest,  while  yet  the  y^r 
Is  ripening  into  stalk  and  ear* 
This  blessing,  visibly  divine. 
Is  finely  pourtray 'd  on  the  coin ; 
For  here  this  line,  so  faint  and  waak. 
Is  certainly  a  bill  oi  beak ; 
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Which  hill  or  beak^  upon  my  word. 
In  hieroglypbios  means  a.  bird. 
The  yery  bird  whose  num'rous  tribe  is 
DistiDguisb'd  by  the  name  of  Ibis. 
Besideskthe  figure  with  the  wand,. 
Mark'd  by  a  sistrum  in  her  hand,. 
Appears^  the  moment  she  is  seea^, 
.  An  Isis,  Egypt's  boasted  queen. 
Sir,  I'm  as  sure  as  if  my  eye 
Had  seen  the  artist  cut  the  die, 
That  these  two  curves  which  waveand  float  thus^. 
Are  but  the  tendrils  of  the  Lotus,. 
Which,  as  Herodotus  has  said, 
Th'  Elgyptians  always  eat  for  bread." 

He  spoke,,  and  heard,,  without  a.paose,. 
The  rising  murmur  of  i4;>plause ;. 
The  voice  of  admiration  rung. 
On  ev'ry  ear  from  ev'ry  tongue ; 
Astonish'd  at  the  lucky  hit,. 
They  star'd,  they  deify'd  his  wit. 

But  ah !  what  arts  by  fate  are  tried 
To  vex,  and  humble  human  pride  ? 
To  pull  down  poets  from  Parnassus^ 
And  turn  grave  doctors  into  asses  1 
For  whilst  the  band  their  voices  raise 
To  celebrate  the  sage's  praise. 
And  echo  through  the  house  convey 'd 
Their  paeans  loud  to  man  and  maid ; 
Tom,  a  pert  waiter,  smarts  and  clever,, 
Adroit  pretence  who  wanted  never. 
Curious  to  see  what  caus'd  this  rout^ 
And  what  the  doctors  were  about, 
Slyly  steppM  in  to  snuff  the  candles. 
And  ask  whate'er  they  pleas'd  to  want  4lse« 
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Soon  tsthe  Synod  he  came  near^ 

Loud  dissonance  assaii'd  his  ear ; 

Strange  tntngled  sonads,  in  pompous  styie^ 

Of  Isby  IbrSy  Lotus,  Nile : 

And  soon  hi  Romans^  hand  he  spiea 

The  coin^  live  cause  t)f  AW  their  noise. 

Quick  to  his  side  be  flies  amain. 

And  peepS)  and  sniifis^  and  peepti  agam  ;. 

And  though  antiques  he  had  no  skill  in. 

He  knew  a  sixpence  flrom  a  shilling; 

And,  spite  o^  mst,  or  rub,  could  trace 

On  humble  brass  Btitannia^ift  face. 

Soon  her  fair  image  he  discries>. 

And,  big  widi  laughter,  and  surpiite. 

He  burst — ''  And  is  tbid  group  of  learning, 

So  short  of  sense,  and  plain- disceming^. 

That  a  mere  halfpehny  ciiA  be 

Tatfaem.  a  curiosity  ? 

If  this  is  your  best  proof  of  science. 

With  wisdom.  Tom  cldms  no  alliance; 

Content  nHth  nature's  artless  knowledge  ;- 

He  scorns  alike  both  school  and  college/^ 

More  had  he  said— but,  lo !  around 
A  storm  in  ev*ry  face  he  found.: 
On  Roman's  brow  black  thunders  hung. 
And  whirlwinds  rush'd  from  Swinton's  tongue; 
Thynne  lightning  flashed  from  e^ry  pore^ 
And  reason's  Toice  was  heard  no  more* 

The  tempest  ey'd,  Tom  speeds  bis  flight 
And,  sneering,  bids  'em  all  goodnight;. 
Convinc'd  that  pedantry's  allies 
Bfi^  be  too  learned  to  be  wise* 
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Born  1722.— Died  1771. 


Next  Sbipbonrne)  though  herprecincti  are  eonfii^d 

T(»  norrdtf  lUniUs^  yet  can  shew  a  train 

Of  village  beauties  paMaralljf  sweet 

And  rurally  magu^ent.    FavrlaMon 

Opes  her  delightful  prospect ;  dear  FairUmnl 

There  where  at  once  at  variance  and  agreed, 

Nature  and  art  hold  dallumce ;  there,  where  ritk 

Miss  the  green  droeping  herbage ;  there,  whirs  trsss. 

The  tall  trees  tremble  at  the  approach  if  heontn^ 

And  bow  their  salutation  to  the  sun. 

Who  fosters  aU  their  foliage  ;'^hese  are  thine! 

Yes,  Uttle  SbipboarDe,  boast  that  these  arc  thine  I 

And  if,-^but  oh  f—^nd  if  'tis  no  disgrace,'^ 

Ths  birth  ef  Mm  who  now  recouds  thy  praises 

(Hop  GaroxH.) 


Hie  vilbge  of  Shipbonme  in  Kent,  was  then  the 
birth  place  of  Christopher  Smart,  who  was  born  Af^il 
11th)  1722.  His  father  possessed  an  estate  of  some 
yalue  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  steward  to  the 
Kentish  property  of  Lord  Barnard,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Darlington.  He  had  been  originally  destined  for  the 
churchy  and  had  acquired  in  consequence  a  taste  for 
literature,  which  induced  him  to  gire  his  son  a  learned 
education. 

Chrbtopher  Smart,  suffered,  from  his  birth,  which, 
was  premature,  under  a  feeble  constitution  of  bod^, 
which  was  not  improved  by  his  subsequent  habits,  but 
he  displayed  we  are  informed,  at  a  very  early  period  of , 
tiis  life>  a  ta^te  ikud  a  talent  for  poetry.    He  lisped  ii^> 
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verse ;  and  composed  a  poem  vrhen  only  four  yewcs 
old;  another  in  his  thirteenth  year«  he  deemed  worthy 
a  place  in  the  'Collection  he  afterwards'  offered*  to  the 
puhlic;  and  he  was  capable  of  latin  metrical  compo- 
positioa  when  only  sixteen  years  old. 

He  was  educated  first  at  Maidstone,  and  afterwards 
at  Durham,  from  whence  he  was  renaoved  in  his  seyen- 
teenth  year,  and  placed  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Gambridge^ 
where  he  acquired  a  fellowship,  and  remained  many 
years.  He  Appears  to  have  led  a  life  of  dis^patioa 
and  extravagance  during  his  residence  at  Cambridge^ 
neither  creditable  to  himself  ^nor  to  the  nifiversity  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  the  wit  and  poet 
laureate  of  ike  place;  his  company  was  coofted  by 
strangers  and  residents,  and  like  a  poet  of  superior 
order  in  later  limes,  ^he  became  a  frequenter  of  taverns^ 
and  was  weak  enough  to  afford  to  every  idle  inviter 
^^  a  slice  of  his.  constitution."  <By  these  practices  he 
contracted  debts,  involved  himself  in  difficulties  and 
disgrace,  and  acquired  habits  which  in  the  end  de- 
prived him  of  reason,  and  every  enjoyment  of  life. 

'While  at  Cambridge  he  wrote  and  published  several 
poems  on  various  subjects ;  among  others  ulatin  version 
of  Pope's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  and  by  that  poet*s 
particular  recommendation,  another  of  the  *' Essay  oa 
Criticism.'^ 

In  the  year  1750  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
Seatonian  prize  for  the  best  poem  on  the  subject  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  was  successful  in  that  and  four 
succeeding  years. 

In  1762  he  married  Ae  daughter  of  Mrs.  TSTewbery, 
wife  of  the  bookseller  of  that  name,  by  a  former 
husband,    and  lost   his  fellowship  in  consequence  r- 
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immediately  after  which  he  remoyedto  LoodoD^faad 
commenced  the  life  of  an  author  by  profeBsion.  la 
this  pursuit  he  might  have  been  successful^  as  -he-  po8« 
sessed  by  nature  and  cultivation  many  of  the- most 
essential  requisites  for  an  author,  but  unfortunately  he 
also  derived  partly  from  nature,  but  principally^  from 
habky  a  more  than  equal  number  of  counteracting 
propensities.  He  was  not  deficient  in  learning  nor  in 
genius ;  but  he  was  indolent,  profuse,  and  dranken.*  ' 

In  1753  he  published  a  collectioa  of  his  poems  in 
one  volume  quarto,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Middlesex,  as  a  **  Man  of  Kenf  He  engaged  sub-« 
sequently  in  a  great  variety  of  literary  undertakings, 
none  of  which  appear  to  have  been  in  any  eminent  de« 
gree  successful. 

His  bad  habits  during  this  interval-ruined  his  health, 
involved  his  affairs  in  frequent  embarrassment,^  and 
finally  deprived  him  of  his  reason.  He  was  in  coose- 
quence  of  this  calamity  confined  for  two  years  in  a 
receptacle  for  mad  patients,  after  whioh  he  regained 
his  liberty,  and  returned  to  his  former  literary  ^habits*; 
but  he  never  seems  to  hs^'e-  recovered  ^  thei'  eniire 
possession  of  his  mental  powers^ 

The  following  letter,  written  by 'Dr.'Hhtrkeswerth 
to  his  sister  Mrs.  Hunler,  is  strikingly  ehahraeleristic  «f 
his  habits,    at  this  period  of  his  life  t*~ 

*^1  have^  since  my  being  injtown,  called  <»n4ny»o]d 
friend,  and  seen  him.  -  He'reeeivedme^ilb  an  ardour 
of  kindness  natural  to  the  sensibility  of  hiil  temper; 


•  « Indeed  before  his  cenfineroent,''  says  Dr.  Johnton,  **  ba 
used  to  walk  for  exencifo  to  the  alehoaM  i  ihathc^was MrrM 
hack  apiaf* 
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and  aH  were  sooa  seated  together  by  his  fire-ride*    I 
perceived  on  his  table  a  quarto  book  in  which  he  had 
been  writings  a  prayer-book,  and  a  Horace.     After 
the  first  compliments,  I  said  I  had  been  at  Margate, 
had  seen  his  mother  and  his  sister,    who  expressed 
great  kindness  for  him,  and  made  me  promise  to  come 
and  see  him.    To  this  he  made  no  reply,  nor  did  he 
make  any  enquiry  after  those  I  mentioned.    He  did 
not  even  mention  the  place,  nor  ask  me  any  qoestioii 
abontit,  or  what  carried  me  thither.  After  8omepause> 
and  some  indifferent  chat,    I  returned  to  the  subject^ 
and  said  that  Mr.  Hunter  and  you  would  be  very  glad 
to  see  him  in  Kent.    To  this  he  replied  very  quick,  **  I 
cannot  afford  to  be  idle."    I  said  he  might  employ  his. 
mind  as  well  in  the  country  as  in  town ;  at  which  he 
only  shook  his  head,  and  I  entirely  changed  the  sub- 
ject.    Upon  my  asking  him  when  we  should  see  th& 
Psalms,  he  said  they  were  going  to  press  immediately  i 
as  to  his  other  undertakings,  I  found  he  had  oompleted 
a  translation  of  Phsedrus,  in  verse,  for  Dodsley,  at  a 
certain  price ;  and  that  he  is  now  busy  in.translaling  all 
Horace  into  verse ;  which  he  sometimes  thinks  of  pub- 
lishing on  his  own  account,  and  sometimes  of  contract- 
ing for  it  with  a  bookseller.     I  advised  him  to  the 
latter;  and  he  then  told  me  he  was  in  treaty  about  it,  and 
believed  it  would  be  a  bargain.    He  told  me  his  prin- 
cipal motive  for  translating  Horace  into  verse,,  was  to 
supersede  the  prose  translation  which  he  did  for  New- 
bery,   which  he  said  would  hurt  his  memory.     He 
intends,  however,  to  review  that  translation,  and  print 
it  at  the  foot  of  the  page  in  his  poetical  version ;  which 
he  proposes  to  print  in  quarto,  with  the  latin,  both  in 
verse  andprps^«  on  the  opposite  page.    He  told  me  he 
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0BC8  had  thoughts  of  publisbii^  it  by  subscription;  but 
as  he  had  troubled  his  frieods  already,  he  was  un- 
williDg  to  do  it  again,   and  had  been  persuaded  to 
publish  it  in  numbers;    which,  though  I  rather  dis« 
suaded  Uim,  seemed  at  last  to  be  the  prevailing  bent  of 
his  mind.    He  read  me  some  of  it :  it  is  very  clever; 
and  his  own  poetical  fire  sparkles  in  it  very  frequcndy ; 
yet  iqpon  the  whole,  it  will  scarcely  take  place  of 
francis's;  and  therefore,  if   it  is  not  adopted  aa  m 
school  book, '  which  perhaps  may  be  the  case,  it  will, 
turn  to  little  account.    Upon  mentioning  his  prose 
translation,  I  saw  bis  countenance  kindle ;  and  snatch- 
ing up  tlie  book,  «<what,^  says  he,  *'do  you  think  1, 
had  for  this  ?^    I  said  I  could  not  tell.    **  Why,"  says 
he,   with  great  indignation,    ''thirteen  pounds T     I. 
expressed  very  great  astonbhment,   which  he  seemed 
to  think  he  should  increase,  by  adding—''  but  I  gave  ftr 
receipt  for  a  hundred.''    My  astonishment  was  now 
<Mrer;  and  I  fouad  that  he  received  only  thirteen  poun^ 
because  the  rest  had  been  advanced  forhisfiunily.  This 
was  a  lender  point;  and  I  found  meam.imaedii^ly  to 
dirert  him  from  it.     He  is  with  very  deeeat  people,  m 
a  house  most  delightfally  sitttaled,  with  a  terrace  that 
overiooks  St  James's  Park,  and  a  door  into  it.    He 
was  gomg  to  dine  with  an  old  friend  of  my  own*  Mr.- 
Bichard  Dalton,  who  hasa||appointmeBt  in  the  King'* 
library ;  and  il  I  had  not  been^  parti^larly  engaged  L 
would  have  4ined  with  him.    He  bad  lately  leceived  a^ 
▼ery  genteel  letter  from  Or.  Lowth>   and  it  is  by  no^ 
means  considered  in  any  light,  that  his  company  as  a/ 
gentlefuaq,  a  scholar,  and  a  fenke;  is  less  desirable.''  > 

After  his  release  from  the  mad-honse,  be  applied^ 
Wawelf  for  some  time  with  apparent  diligence  ft)  varloas 
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literary  tasks,  but  we  are  iaCbimed  tfiat  be  svbsistedk 
part^  by  private  benefections,  and  paitijr  hf  a.pay>« 
ment  of  %fty  pounds  a  year  out  of  the  treasuij.  ffis 
bad  baUts  were  however  inveterately  ixed ;  he  con*: 
tracted  debts  for  which  he  suffered  an  arrest,  became  a; 
prisoner  la  the  King's  Bench,  and  afterwards  obtained 
what  is  called  the  rules  of  tbat  prison*  SEera  h» 
«nduied  the  utmost  distress,  amoanHnge^en  4p^*  tber 
ocoasional  want  of  common  necessaries,  and  finally 
died  of  a  liver  complaint.  May  2^d,  1971  in  the49tb 
year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  widow  and  two  childneiH' 
who  were  provided  for  by  die  care  of  dieh*  relation  Bir» 
Ifewbery, 

We  have  passed  hastSy  over  the  life  and  misfortuaes* 
of  poor  Snart,  there  being  no  one  circumstance  in  hia 
iM^lory  upon  which  the  mind  oao>  rest  with  satisfoctloli* 
He  was  a  stMng  instance  of  the  too'oommon  ftmlta  an^' 
fdliiigs  of  men  of  gcniius.  His  talents  however  wbm 
not  of  ibeiirstY>i:der,  and  tbough' he  ha»  published  o* 
ailiiidstevery  subject^  tbad  hi'evef|fB  kind  of  metre  and 
styles,  it  would  be  diflkmltto  make  a  pleaiing  selectioB 
fmm  the  mads  of  his  productioas.  One  poem,  the 
Hop  Ckirden,  is  in  a  p<^icaliar  manner  Kentish,  and^on 
that  accouttt^We  cannot  pass  it  by^,  though  ^is  entitled 
to  very  KMle  praise  as  a^omposition  In^y  sense  of  the 
WQrd<  The  best  of  his  g^efjis  ai^  peiiiatis  those  to 
ithleh  (he^unii^rsity  pri^s  were  adjudged;  on  Iheae 
prdirably  he  besiowed  most  pains,  for  iiegl%eiiee  and' 
innml^f  corHsdlioiMate  tooappfurMt  kr  all  thatlte  has 
-wdtten^  Oae  or  two  of  his  fsMes  are  ^elegant,  and  mi* 
obci^onal  vein  of  bamomr  displays  iti»^  in  Us  minor 
•{pieces,  which  is  perhaps  hi4  mo^t  distinguishing  ^a* 
vacteiistic. 
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THE  HOP  GARDEN^ 

A  Qeargic,  in  Two  Booh. 

<*  Bfe  quo^iie  Parnusi  per  labrica  calnuDa  raptat 
liBudU  amor  r  stadiBin  seqaor  insanabile  Tatisy 
Avsos  neo  operam,  non  formidare  poetae 
NoneD,  adoratajn  qoondam,  name  pmnt  procaci 
Monstratam  digito.^-— F«a.  Pned,  Ru9i, 

BOOK  I. 
The  land  that  answers  best  the  farmer's  care. 
And  silyers  to  iBatinity  the  bop ; 
When  to  inhnoke  the  plants,  to  torn  the  glebe. 
And  wed  the  tendrils  to  th'  aspiring  poles; 
Under  what  sign  lo  pluck  the  crop,  and  how 
To  cure,  and  ia  capacioas  sacks  iitfold, 
I  teach  in  verse  MiUoniaii-Hunile  the  mnse,— 
And  meditate  an  famior  to  thai  land 
Where  fiial  I  breathed,  and  struggled  into  life, 
Impatient,  Cantium,  to  be  call'd  thy  son. 

Oh!  oonU  I  emulate skili'd  Sidney's  attuie. 
Thy  Sidney,  Cantfrnn  I— he,  iroin  court  retir'd. 
In  Penshorat's  sweet  elysium  sung  delightr-^  . 
Sung  transport'-^lo  the  soft-responding  stceaito 
Of  Medway,  and  enHren'd  aU  her  grores ; 
While  oyer  near  him,  goddess  of  the  green,  ' 

Fair  Pembroke  sat,  and  si|iil*d  immense  applause  :*-^ 
With  vocal  fascination  ebtna'd,  the  hours 
Ungn^rded  left  heaven's  adamaatiae  gate. 
And  to  his  lyre,  swift  as  the  winged  sounds . 
That  skim  the  air,  dAnoM  unperoehr'd  away. 
Had  I  such  {M>w'r,  no  peasaiit's  bumble  toil 
Should  e'er  debase  my  lay ;  £ar  nobles  themes,       «  '.    f 
The  high  atchievements  of  thy  warrior  kinga 
Should  iraise  my  thoughts,  and  dignify  iny  song. 
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But  I^  young  rustic^  dare  not  leaTc  my  oot^ 
For  so  enlarged  a  sphere — ah !  muse  beware 
Lest  the  loud  'larams  of  the  braring  trump. 
Lest  the  deep  drum  should  drown  thy  tender  reed. 
And  mar  its  puny  joints;  me,  lowly  swaiq, 
Ev'ry  unshayen  arboret,  me  the  lawns. 
Me  the  Tolumnious  Medway's  siker  wave. 
Content  inglorious,  and  the  ho[Jand  shades ! 

Yeomen  and  countrymen,  attend  my  song  ^-^ 
Whether  you  shiver  in  the  marshy  WeaM,  * 
Egregious  shepherds  of  unnumbered  fiopks, 
Whose  fleeces,  poisoned  into  purple,  deck 
All  Europe's  kings;  or  in  fiiir  Madum's  f  vale 
Imparadis'd,  blest  denizens !  ye  dwell; 
Or  Dorovernia's  t  awful  tow*rs  ye  love ; 
Or  plough  Tunbridgia*s  saluttferous  hills 
Industrious,  and  with  draughts  cbalybeate  heal'd^ 
Confess  divine  Hygeia's  Uissfal  seat; 
The  muse  demands  jrbur  presence  e'er  she  tone 
Her  moiatory  voice ;  observe  her  well. 
And  catch  the  wtelesome  dictates  as  they  faU« 

'Midst  ihy  paternal  acres,  fiunaeir,  say,    . 
Has  gracious  heaven  bestowed  one  field,  tiiat  bask/si 
Its  loamy  bosom  in  the  mid-diiy  sun, 
Enlerghig  gently  from  the  abject  vale. 
Nor  yet  obnoxiotts  tti  the  windt-f-secore 
There  shalt  thou  plant  thy  hop.    This  soil,  peifaape» 
Thoult  say,  will  fill  my  gamers.    Be  it  so.—* 
But  Ceres,  raral  goddess,  at  the  best 
Meanly  supports  her  vbt*fy ;  enough  for  her 
If  ill'penuading  hanger  she  lepd, 

•  Commcmly,  but  Mvpfop^Hj  c«ll«d  tl|e  WUd,    t  BdUidstoae, 
t  Canterbury* 
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And  keep  the  soul  from  faiatuig :  to  eatorge^ 

To  glad  the  heart,  io  subtimaledie  mind* 

And  wing  the  fl^ging  spirits  to  the  sky. 

Require  ih' united' influence  and  aid 

Of  Bacchus,  god  of  hop«,  with  Ceres  join'd  :  ^ 

Tis  he  shall  generate  the  buxom  beer  : 

Then  on  one  pedestal,  and  hand  in  hand, 

Sculptur'd  in  Parian  stone,— sa  gra^tnde 

Indites, — let  ihe  divine  co-partners  rise.      • 

Stands  eastward  in  thy  field  a  wood  ?  'tis  weH-^ 

Esteem  it  as  a  bulwark  of  thy  wealthy 

And  cherish  aU  its  branches;  though  we'll  grant. 

Its  leaves  umbrageous  may  intercept 

The  morning  rays,  and  eovy  some  small  shsire 

Of  Sol's  beneficence  to  th^  inianl  germ. 

Yet  grudge  not  that :  when  whistling  Eurus  comes^ 

With  all  his  worlds  of  insects,  in  tiiy  lands 

To  hyemate,  and  monarchise  a'er  aU 

Thy  vegetable  riches^  then  thy  wood 

Shall  ope  its  arms  expulsive,,  and  embrace 

The  storm  reluctant,  and  divert  its  rage* 

Armies  of  animalcules  uige  thdr  way 

In  vain ;  the  ventilating  trees  oppose 

Their  airy  march :— 4hey  blacken  distant  plains* 

This  sito  for  thy  young  nursery  obtained. 
Thou  hastbegmauspicionfl,.  if  the  soil. 
As  sung  before,  be  loam^;  this  the  hop 
Loves  above  others  ;  this  is  rieh^  is  deep^ 
Is  viscous,  and  tenaeioiis  of  the  pole. 
Yet,  maugre  all  its  native  worthy  it  may 
Be  m^orated  with  warmth  comp<Mit,    See^ 
Yon  craggy  mountain*,  whose  fostidious  head 

f  Boxley-Uill^  which^xtendsthroogh  great  part  of  Kent. 
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Divides  the  •tar^flet  hemisphere  above. 

And  CaQtium'9  plains  beneath ;  the  Apennine 

Of  a  free  Italy,,  wliose  chalky  sides. 

With  verdant  shrubi  dissimilarly  gay,. 

Still  captiviite  the  eye,  while  at  his  feel 

The  silver  Medway  gUdes,  and  in  her  breast 

Views  the  refle0ting  landscape,  charm'd  she  views^ 

And  murmurs  louder  .ecstacy  below  : 

Here  let  us  rest  .a  while,  pleas'd  to  behold 

Th*  all  beautiful.hQriaon's  wide  expanse. 

Far  as  the  eagle*3  )ien.    Here  tow'ring  spires 

First  catch  the  eye,  and  turn  the  thoughts  to  heav*a  ; 

The  lofty  elms  hi  humble  majesty 

Bend  with  the  breeze  to  shade  the  solemn  grove^ 

And  spread  a  holy  darkness ;  Ceres  there 

Shines  in  her  golden  vesture :  here  the  meads, 

£nrich*d  by  Flora's  dedal  hand,  with  pride 

Expose  their  spotted  verdure*    Nor  are  you, 

Pomona !  absent ;  you  'midst  hoary  leaves. 

Swell  the  vermillion  cherry ;  and  on  yon  trees 

Suspend  the  pippin's  palatable  gold. 

There  old  Sylvanus,  in  that  moss-grown  grot. 

Dwells  with  his  wood-nymphs :  they  with  chapleCs  green. 

And  russet  mantles  oft  bedight,  aloft 

From  yon  bent  oaks,  in  Med  way's  bosom  fair. 

Wonder  at  silver  bleak,  and  prickly  perch,^ 

That  swiftly  through  their  floating  forests  glide. 

Yet  not  ev'n  these-^these  ever^varied  scenes 

Of  wealth  and  pleasure  can  engagemy  eyes 

T'  oerlook  the  lowly,  hawthorn,  if  from  thence 

The  thrush,  sweet  warbler,  chants  th'  unstudied  layii. 

Which  Phoebus'  self,  vaulting  fro|n  yonder  cloud, 

Befulgent,  with  enliv'ning  rays  inspires. 
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Bat  neidMirtow'rifeig  spires,  nor  lofty  elms^ 
Nor  golden  Ceres,  nor  the  meadows  greeD, 
Nor  orchats,  nor  the  russet-niantled  nymphs, 
Which  to  the  murmurs,  of  the  Medway  dance, 
Nor  sweetly  warbliDg  thrush,  with  half  those  channs 
Attract  my  eyes,  as  yonder  hop-land  close ; 
Joint  work  of  art  and  nature,  which  reminds 
The  muse,  and  to  her  theme  the  wanderer  calls  • 

Here,  then,  with  pond'rous  vehiclc^s  and  teams 
Thy  rustics  send,  and  from  the  caveriis  deep 
Command  them  bring  the  chalk  ;  thence  to  the  kiln 
Conyey,  and  temper  with  Vulcanian  fires. 
Soon  as  'tis  focm'd,  thy  lime  with  bounteous  hand 
O'er  all  thy  lands  disseminate;  thy  lands 
Which  first  have  felt  the  soft'niug  spade,  and  drank 
The  streng^'ning  vapours  from  nutricious  marl. 

This  done,  select  the  choicest  hop,  t'  insert 
Presh  in  thei  opening  glebe.    Say  then,  my  muse. 
Its  various  kinds,  and  from  the  effete  and  vile, 
llie  eligible  separate  with  care. 
The  noblest  species  is  by  Kentish  wights 
The  master-hop  y'clep'd.    Nature  to  him 
Has  given  a  stouter  stalk;  patient  of  cold. 
Or  Phcebus  ev'n  in  youth,  his  verdant  blood 
In  brisk  saltation  circulates  and  flows 
Indefinitely  vigorous :  the  next 
Is  arid,  fetid,  infecund,  and  gross. 
Significantly  styl'd  the  Friar : .  the  last 
Is  c'all'd  the  Savage,  who  in  ev'ry  wood. 
And  ev'ry  hedge,  unintrodoc'd,  intrudes. 
When  such  the  merit  of  the  candidates. 
Easy  is  the  election ; .  but  my  friend, 
Would'st  thou  ne'er  fail,  io  Kent  direct  thy  way. 
Where  no  one  shall  be  frustrated  that  seeks 
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Oogbt  that  is^great  or  good.-^Hftily  Candumy  IMt 

Illustrious  parent  of  the  finest  frntts  I 

lUusti'ious  parent  of  the  best  of  men ! 

For  thee  antiquity's  thrice  sacred  springs^ 

Placidly  stagnant,  at  their  fountain-head 

1  rashly  dare  to  trouble,  if  from  thence 

I  ought  for  thy  utility  can  drain. 

And  in  thy  towns  adopt  the  Asersean  muse* 

Hail  heroes !  hail  invaluable  gems  1 

Fay'rites  of  Heav'n,  to  whom  the  general  doom 

Is  all  remitted,  who  alone  possess 

Of  Adam's  sons  fair  £den*-^rest  ye  here. 

Nor  seek  an  earthly  good  aboTe  the  bop ; 

A  good  untasted  by  your  ancient  kings. 

And  to  your  very  sires  almost  unknown. 

In  those  blest  days  when  great  Eliza  reign'd 
O'er  the  adoring  nation,  when  fair  peace 
O'erspread  an  unstain'd  olive  round  the  land^ 
Or  laurell'd  war  did  teach  our  winged  fleets 
To  lord  it  o'er  the  world;  when  our  brave  siiea 
Drank  valour  from  uncauponated  beer ; 
The  hop,  before  an  interdieted  plant, 
Sbunn'd  like  fell  aconite,  began  to  hang 
Its  folded  floscles  from  the  golden  vine. 
And  bloom'd  a  shade  to  Cantium's  sunny  ahorea 
DeUghtsome,  and  in  cheerful  goblets  laugfat 
Potent,  what  time  Aquarius'  urn  impends. 
To  kill  the  dulsotne  day ;  potent  to  quench 
The  Sirian  ardoar,  and  autumnal  ills 
To  heal  with  mild  potations,   sweeter  far 
Than  those  which  erst  the  subtile  Hengist  miz'd 
T'  enthral  voluptuous  Vortigem,    He,  witfa  lore 
Emasculate,  and  wine,  the  toils  of  irar 
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Neglected;  and  to  dalliance  vile  and  sloth 
Emancipated,  saw  th' eneroaching  Saxons 
With  onaffscted  eyes  ;  his  hand  which  ought 
T  have  shook  the  spear  of  justice,  soft  and  smooth 
Flay'd  ravishing  divisions  on  the  lyre : 
This  Hengist  marked,  and, — for  curs'd  insolence 
Soon  fattens  on  impunity,  and  rises 
Briareus  from  a  dwarf, — fair  Thanet  gainVl* 
Nor  stopt  he  here :  but  to  immense  attempts' 
Ambition,  sky-aspiring,  led  him  on 
Advent^us.    He  an  only  daughter  rear'd, 
Ro](ena,  matchless  maid  1  nor  reared  in  vain. 
Her,  eagle-ey'd  callidity,  deceit. 
And  fairy  fiction,  raised  above  her  sex. 
And  fumish'd  with  a  thousand  various  wiles, 
PreposffOtts,  more  than  female-^-^wond'rous  hk 
She  was,  and  docile,  which  her  pious  nurse    ' 
Observed,  and  early  in  each  female  fraud 
Her  'gan  initiate :  well  she  knew  to  smile 
Whene'er  vexation  gallfd  hex;  did  she  wesip  1     - 
T'was  not  sincere,  the  fountains  of  her  eyns 
Play'd  artificial  streams,  yet  sor  well  forced. 
They  look'd  Uke  nature ;  for  ev'n  art  to  her 
Was  nat'ral,   and  contrarieties 
Seem'd  in  Roxena  congruous  and  allied. 
Such  was  she  when  brisk  Vortigem  beheld, 
Ill-fated  prince  I  andlov'dher.    She  perceived. 
Soon  she  perceived  her  conquest :  soon  she  told. 
With  hasty  joy  transported,  her  old  sire. 
The  Saxon  inly  smiPd,  and  to  his  isle 
The  willing  youth  invited:  but.  first  bade 
The  nymph  prepare  the  potions ;  sudh  as  fire 
The  Mood's  meand'iing  riv^letsj  and  d^pr^sn 
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To  lo?e  the  souU    $io !  at  ihe  nooa  of  ut^t. 
Thrice  Hecate  w^Vd  itbe  imd-HlBd  jthrica 
The  goddess  8loop'4  asse»t ;  forth  fiom  u  < 
She  fHoop'd,  ittd  gave  the  philters  pow^  to  i 
These  in  a  splendid  cup  of  bttmiA'd  gdd 
The  loTfly  raeoeiress  naix'd,  and  to  the  pnnoe 
Health,  peace,  and  j^y  pcopipiVl;  b«t  toheoelf 
Mutter'd  dirQ  exoircisios,  and  wish'd  eSect 
To  the  loTeHsreating  draught;  iowljir  she  botir^d 
Pawning  insinuation  Uaad,  ftlmt  might 
DeceiTe  Laertes'  so<i;  her  lucid  orba 
Shed  copiously  the  oblique  raya;  her  face 
like  modest  Luna's  shcMlie,  but  not  so  pale» 
And  with  no  borrowed  bistre ;  on  her  brow 
SmiPd  falla^/  white  iwiBHaoBang  each  grace 
Kneeling  fthe  gatRe  ihe  cap*    The  |irittce,^^lbr  wto. 
Who  could  haFO  sponi'd  a  suppliant  so  divine?^-* 
Drank  eager,  aftid  in  ecstasy. deTour'd 
Th'  ambrosial  pertorbatkui ;  mad  withlote^ 
He  clasped  hep,,  aad  ih  hymeaekl  b^ds 
At  once  the  ag^mph  demanded  and  obtained. 
Now  Hengi^;  idl  Us  ample  wish  falfiird, 
Exulted,  and  from  Kent  the  uxorious  prince 
Exterminated,  and  usur[/d  his  seal. 
Long  did  he  reign ;  but  ali-deTouriaglime 
Has  raz'd  his'palace  waliis — perchan^  on  them 
Grows  the  green  hop,  and  o'er  his  'crannied  bast 
Li  spiral  twities  ascends  (h€f  seaatile  pole. — 
But  how  to  plant,  to  dig,  to  dung,  t5  Weed  ;^ 
Tasks  humble  but  important^  ask  tfie  muse. 

Come,  fair  magician !  sportire  fancy,  bom^f 
With  wildest  imagery,  thou  child  of  thought,       ' 
From  thy  aerial  citadel  descend,     ' 
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Andy  for  ihottcansl^  asMtiae.    Bring  wUbfiiee 
Thy  aU«CTeative  ttJisauia ;  with  tbee 
The  active  spirits  ideal^;  tow'ring  flights^ 
That  hoTor  o'er  tibe  iBi»e«resouBdiDg  groves^ 
And  all  thy  colowuigs,  all  thy  shapes  diaplajr* 
Thou,  tooy  be  here,  experience  I  so  shall  I 
My  rules,  nor  in  low  prose  jejunely  say. 
Nor  in  smoth  numbers  mnsically  err  : 
But  vain  is.  fancy »  and  experience  vain» 
If  thou,  O  fifesiod^  Virgil»  of  our  land. 
Or  h^ar^st  Ibou  rather,  Miltbn,  bud  divine. 
Whose  greflrtness  who  shaU  imitate,  save  theef. 
If  tfaofb  0  Pl»ilips !  fav'ring  deigtt*st  to  hear. 
Me,  inexpert  of  verse;  with  glsntle  hand.         « 
Uprear  th'  unpinion'd  mute,,  hig)i  on  the  top 
Qi  that  immeasurable  mount,  th&t  &r* 
Exceeds  thine  own  Plinlimmoa,  where, thou  tun?st 
With  Ph<ebus*  self  thy  lyre.    Give  ikie  to  turn 
Th'  unwieldy  subject  with  thy  graceful  ease,: 
Extol  its  baseness  with  tliy  «iit;  but  cbiff 
Illumine,  and  invigorate  with  thy  fire^ 

When  Phosbua*  looks  through  Aries  on  th^  spring. 
And  vernal  flow*rs  teem  with  the  dulcet  frui^, 
Autumnal  pride !  delay  not  then  thy  sets 
In  Tellus'  fecile  bosom  to  depose 
Timely;  if  thou  aft  wise  the  bulkiest  cbobse; 
To  every  root  three  joints  indulge,  and  fprm 
The  quincunx.with  well-regulated  bills. 
Soon  from  the  dung-enriched  eartji,  their  ^adi^ 
The  young  plants  will  upUft»  their  virgin  arms 
They  '11  stretch,  and  marriageable  claim  the  pole. 
Nor  frustrate  thou  their  wisb^,  so  thou  may 'st 
Expect  a  hopeful  issue^  jolly  mirth. 
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Sister  of  taleful  Momus^  tnnefiil  song. 

And  ht  good«nature  with  her  honest  &ce« 

But  yet  in  the  novitiate  of  their  love^ 

And  tenderness  of  youtii^  suffice  small  shoots 

Cutfrom  the  widowed  willow,  nor  provide 

Poles  insurmountable  as  yet.    Tis  dien. 

When  twice  bright  Phoebus'  vivifying  ray, 

IVice  the  cold  touch  of  wmter's  icy  hand, 

They've  felt ;  'tis  then  we  fell  snblimer  props  ; 

Tis  then  the  sturdy  woodman's  axe  from  far 

Resounds,  resounds,  and  haik !  vrith  hollow  groans 

Down  tumble  the  big  trees,  and  ruslung  roll 

O'er  the  crushed  crackling  brake,  while  in  his  cave 

Poriom^  dejected,  midst  the  weeping  Dryads 

Laments  Sylvanus  for  his  verdant  care. 

The  ash  or  vrillow  for  %  use  select. 

Or  storm^nduring  ehesnut ;  but  the  oak 

Unfit  for  this  employ,  for  nobler  ends 

fieserve  untouched.  She,  when  by  time  matured. 

Capacious  of  some  British  demigod, 

Vernon  or  Warren,  shall  with  rapid  wing 

Infuriate,  like  Jove's  armour-bearing  bird. 

Fly  on  diy  foes ;  they,  like  the  parted  waves, 

Whidi  to  the  brazen  beak  murmuring  give  way 

Amaz*d  and  roaring  from  the  fight  recede. — 

In  that  sweet  month,  when  to  the  list'ning  swains 

Fair  Philomel  sings  love,  and  every  cot 

With  garlands  blooms  bedight,  vrith  bandage  meet 

The  tendrils  bind,  and  to  the  tall  pole  tie. 

Else  soon,  too  sow,  their  meretridoas  arms 

Round  each  ignoble  cfed  theyll  fold,  and  leave 

Averse  die  lordly  prop.    Thus,  have  I  beard. 

Where  there's  no  mutual  tie,  no  strong  connectioii 
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Of  loTe-oonspiriiig  hearts,  oft  the  young  brido 

Has  pTostitated  to  bar  Ala?«a  he&  dorms, 

WhUe  the  infatuated  loid  admires 

Fresh-butting  sprouts,  and  issue  not  his  own* 

Now  turn  the  glebe :  soon,  with  copeeting  hand, 

TFhen  smiling  June  in  jocund  dance  leads  on 

Long  days  and  happy  hours,  from  every  vine 

Dock  the  redundant  branches,  and  onoe  more  - 

With  the  sharp  spade  thy  numerous  acres  till. 

The  shovel  next  must  lend  its  iud,  enlarge 

The  litde  hillocks,  and  erase  the  weeds. 

This  in  that  month  its  title  which  deiires 

From  great  Augustus'  ever  sai»ed  name  1 

Sovereign  of  science !  master  of  the  muse  1 

Neglected  genius*  6tm  ally  I  of  worth 

Best  judge  and  best  rewarder,  whose  applause 

To  bards  was  fame  and  fortune.    O !  'twas  well  ;^-* 

Well  did  you  too  in  this,  all  glorious  heroes  I 

Ye  Romans  I — on  time's  viring  you've  stamp'd  his  praisi^. 

And  time  shall  bear  it  to  eternity* 

Now  are  our  labours  crown'd  with  their  reward. 
Now  bloom  the  dorid  hops,  and  in  the  stream 
Shine  in  their  floating  silver,  while  above 
Th' embowering  branches  culminate,  and  form 
A  walk  impervious  to  the  sun ;  the  poles 
In  comely  order  stand;  and  while  you  cleave 
With  the  small  skiff  the  Hedway's  lucid  wave^ 
In  comely  order  stUI  tl^eir  ranks  preserve. 
And  seem  to  march  along  th' extensive  plain* 
In  neat  arrangement  thos  the  Men  of  Kent, 
With  native  oak  at  once  adom'd  .and  aim'd. 
Intrepid  mareh'd  {  for  well  they  knew  the  cries 
Of  dying  freedom,  and  Astraia's  voice^ 

E 
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Who  as  she  fled,  to  echoidg  woods  complahi^t 

Of  tyranny  and  William ;  liice  a  God, 

Refulgent  stood  the  con^nevor;  on  his  troops 

He  sent  his  looks  enKv'nhrg  asiihe  sun's. 

But  on  his  foes  frown'd  agony  and  death. 

On  his  left  sidein  bright  emblazonry 

His  falchion  bnrn'd;  forth  from  his  sev^-fold  shield 

A  basilisk  «hot  adamant^  his  brow 

Wore  clouds  of  fury: — ^there,  with  pliraiage crown'd. 

Of  various  hue  sat  a  tremendous  cone : 

Thus  sits  high  canofHed  above  the  clouds, — 

Terrific  beauty  of-  nocturnal  skies, — 

Northern  Aurora ;  she  thnough  the  aoure  air 

Shoots,  shoots  her^tremlous  rays  in  painted  stredw 

Continual,  while  waving  i»  the  wind 

0*er  nightV  dark  veil  her  lucid  tresses  flow  4 

The  travler  views  th'  unseasonable  day 

Astound,  the  proud  bend  lowly  to  the  eartb. 

The  pious  matronsi  tremble  for  the  woildl 

But  what  can  daunt  th'  insuperable  souls 

Of  Caotium's  maldiless  sons  ?  <>n  they  proceed. 

All  innocent  of  fear;  each  &ce  express'd 

Contemptuous  admiration,  while  they  view'd 

The  well-fed  brigades  of  embroider*d  slaves 

That  drew  the  sword  for  gain.    !l^rst  of  Ae  van 

With  an  enormous  bough,  a  shepherd  swain 

WhisU'd  with,  rustic  notes ;  but  such  as  skow'd 

A  heart  magnanimous  :  the  Men  of  Kent 

follow  the  tuneful  swain,  -while  o*er  their  heads 

The  green  leaves  whisper,  and  the  big  boughs  bend. 

Twas  thus  the  Thracian,  whose  alUquick'ning  lyre 

The  floods  inspir'd,  and  taught  the  rocks  to  feel, 

jEnchanted  dancing  Hsemus ;  to  the  tune 
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The  lute'B  soft  tune^*— tbe  flaiVring  brancbes  war «, 
The  rpcks  enjoy  it,  and  the  rivulets  hear. 
The  tvllocks  skip,  emerge  the  humble  vales, 
And  all.  the  mighty  mouotaiu  nods  applause* 
The  con.queror  view'd  them,  and  aa  one  that  sees 
The  vast  abrupt  of  Scylla,  or  as  one 
That  from  the  oblivions  streams  of  Lethe's  pool 
Has  drank  eternal  apathy,  he  i^tood. 
His  host  an  universal  panic  seiz'd 
T^rodigious,  inopine ;  theif  armour  shook, 
.And  clatterVl  to  the  trembling  of  their  Ifanbs ;  ~ 
Some  to  the  walking  witdemes  'gan  run  ^ 

donfiis'd,  and  in  th'  inhospitable  shade 
For  shelter  sought^^wretches  they  shelter  fittd>—     - 
Eternal  shelter  in  the  arms  of  death ! 
Thus  when  Aquarius  pours  out  all  his  urn 
Down  on  some  lonesome,  heath,  the  traveller 
That  wanders  o'er  the  wintry  waste,  accepts 
The  invitation  of  some  spreading  beech 
Joyous ;  but  soon  the  treacherous  gloom  betrays 
Th'  unwary  visitor,  while  on  his  head 
Th'  enlarging  drops  in  double  showers  descend* 

And  now  no  leoger  in  dbguise  the  men 
Of  Kent  appear;  down  they  all  drop  their  boughs, 
And  shine  in  brazen  panoply  divine.  ,    < 

Enough ! — great  William,—  for  full  well  heiknew       i 
How  vain  would  be  the  contest, — to  the  sons  :  / 
Of  glorious  Cantium,  gave  their  lives,  and  lawe, 
And  liberties  secure,  and  to  the  prowess 
Of  Cantium's  sons,  like  Caesar  deign'd  to  yield*  .  . 
Caesar  and  William  I  hail  immortal  wortUes  t 
Illustrious  vanqoish'd  I  Cantium,  if  to  them      . 
Posterity,  with  all  her  chiefs  unborn, 
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Ought  iifflSaTi  ooghlseemidiMurtobaast^^ 
Once  morei-*HM>  prophedes  the  nrase^-r-thy  noas 
Shatt  triumph,  Omatom  of  their  siresY*'^^  then 
'With  C&Y6,  <luid  with  hop-hnd  garland  erown'j^ 
O'er  all  thy  I^d  leigii  pleii^,  leign  fiur  peace* 

BOOKIL 

''Omnia  qattmalto  ante  memor  previta  t^penef. 
Si  te  digna  laanet  di? ini  gloria  raris." 

Flr^.  Gear.  lift.  S. 

At  lengOi  th^  m^^  her  dealin'd  task  vaauaatea 
With  joy ;  aga|a.QViV  all  her  h^land  gsoTes 
She  seeks  f  expatiate  fii0e  of  whig.  .  IvOAgrwUle 
for  a.  mncH^loTing,:  niiich4oT'd  youth  iihe  wepl,  ^ 
Sorrowing  in  silence  o^er  lb'  untimely  um^ 
Hush  then,  effaminalbe  soba;r  andthoit,  inyheartf' 
Rebel  to  goM  Qo^morerHind  yet  a  whi!e» 
A  little  while^  iadulge  the  ffi^dly  tears. 
O'er  the  wild  woiMm  like  Noah'a  dore  in  ^aia 
I  seek  the  olire  peaice,  around  me  wide 
See!  seel  the  wa'trywaste«^n  Tain: fodom 
I  GaU  tbePhcBhiz  fieur  sineeiity;   . 
Alas  I^-*e3Etinguidi^dto  the  skies  she  fled#  •  •* 
And  lirfit  no  heir  behind  her*    Where  is  now 
Th*  eternal  smile  of  gnodnessf  where  is  now 
Thatatt-ezteiinvecharity  of  soul,  ^  . 

So  rich  in  aweetaess  that  the  dassicsounda 
In  elegance  Augustan  cloth'd,  the  wit        > 
That  flowed  perennial,  hardly  were  observ^da^ 
Or,  if  observed,  set  off  that  brighter  :gem. 
How  oftfO-^wid  yet  how^seklom  dklit  seem  I*- 
Have  I  enjoy'd  his  coo'renieJ  when  we  me^ 
2]l§  hoars  how  swift  they  sweetly  fled,  god  tBl 


Again  I  saw  hib,  how  they  loitered*    Ohf 
Theophilus  thou  dear  departed  soul. 
What  flattering  tales  thou  told'st  me  ?  how  thoo'dst  hatt 
My  muse»  and  took'st  ittiaginary  walks 
All  ia  my  bop-land  groves ;  stay  yet,  oh  stay! 
Thou  dear  deluder,  thou  hast  seen  but  half- 
He's  gone !  and  ought  that's  equal  to  his  praise    ^ 
Fame  has  not  for  me,  though  she  prove  most  kind; 
However — this  verse  be  sacred  to  thy  name, 
These  tears,  the  last  sad  duty  of  a  friend« 
Oft  I'll  indulge  the  pleasureable  pain 
Of  recollection;  oft  on  Medway's  banks 
111  muse  on  thee  ftill  pensive ;  while  her  streams  - 
Regardful  ever  of  my  grief,  shall  flow 
In  sullen  silence  silverly  along 
The  weeping  shores-— or  else  accordant  with 
My  loud  laments,  shall  ever  and  atton 
Make  melancholy  music  to  the  shades. 
The  hop-land  shades,  that  on  her  banks  expose 
Serpentine  vines  and  flowing  locks  of  gold. 
Ye  smiling  nymphs  th'  inseparable  traim 
Of  safiiron  Ceres;  ye,  that  gamesome  dance. 
And  sing  to  jolly  Autumn,  while  he  standu 
With  his  right  hand  poising  the  scalcfs  of  heav^. 
And  while  his  left  grasps  Amalthea's  horn  : 
Young  chorus  of  fair  bacchanals,  descend, 
.  And  leave  awhile  the  sickle ;  yonder  hill; 
Where  stand  the  loaded  hop^poles,  dauns  yOttr  care* 
There  mighty  Bacchus  seated  ^cross  the  bm. 
Waits  your  attendance ;«— ^here  he  glad  reviews 
Bis  paunch  approaching  to  immensity 
Still  nearer,  and  with  pride  of  heart  surveys 
Obedient  morlftlsi  and  the  world  his  own. 
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See  from  the  gteat  metropolis  they  rush, 
Th'  iDdu8tri<>u8  vulgar:  they,  like  pnidciiit bees^^ 
la,  Kent's  wide  garden  roarn^  expert  to  crop 
^beflow'ry  hop,  and  provident  to  work, 
Ere  winter  numb  their  suDbamt  hands,  imd  winds 
Engoal  them,  murmuring  in  their  gloomy  cells* 
jFrom  these,  such  as  aj^ear  the  rest  t'  excel 
In  strength  and  young  agility,  select. 
These  shall  support  with  vigour  and  address 
The  bin-man*s  weighty  office ;  now  extract 
From  the  sequacious  earth  the  pole,  and  now 
TJnmarry  from  the  closely  clingiug  vine. 
O'ier  twice  three  pickers,  and  no  more,  extend 
The  bin-man's  sway ;  unless  thy  ears  can  bear 
The  crack  of  poles  continual,  and  thine  eyes 
Behold  unmov'd  the  hurrying  peasant  tear 
Thy  wealth,  and  throw  it  on  the  thankless  groiud. 
But  first  the  careful  planter  will  consult 
His  quantity  of  acres,  and  his  crop, 
How  many  and  how  large  his  kilns ;  and  then 
.Proportion'd  to  his  wants  the  handsi  provide* 
But  yet  of  greater  consequence  and  cost. 
One  thing  remains  unsung,  a  man  of  faith 
And  loQgexperiencei  in  whose  thund*ring  voice 
Lives  hoarse  authority,  potent  to  quell 
The  frequent  frays  Of  the  tumultuous  crew. 
He  shall  preside  o'er  all  thy  hop-land  store, 
Severe  dictator !  his  unerring  hand, 
And  eye  inquisitive,  in  heedful  guise. 
Shall  to  the  brink  the  measure  fill,  und  iair 
On  the  twin  regbters  the  work  record. 
And  yet  I ' ve  known  them  own  a  female  reign. 
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And  gende  Marianne's  *  soft  Orphean  voice 

Has  hymn*d  sweet  lessons  of  humanity 

To  the  wild  brutal  crew.    Oft  her  command 

Has  sav'd  the  pillars  of  the  hop-land  state, 

The  lofty  poles  from  ruin,  and  sustaln'd 

like  Anna,  or  Eliza,  her  domain, 

With  more  than  manly  dignity.    Oft  I  Ve  seen. 

E'en  at  her  firown  the  boisterous  uproar  cease. 

And  the  mad  pickers,  tam'd  to  diligence, 

Cull  from  the  bin  the  sprawling  sprigs,  and  leaves 

That  stain  the  sample,  and  its  worth  debase  • 

All  things  thus  settled  and  prepar'd,  what  now 
Can  stop  the  planter's  purposes  7  unless 
The  heav'ns  frown  dissent,  and  ominous  winds 
Howl  through  theconCave  of  the  troubled  sky  | 
And  oft,  alas!  the  longoezperienc'd  wights, — 
Oh  1  could  they  too  prevent  them> — storms  foresee « 
For,  as  the  storm  rides  on  the  rising  clouds. 
Fly  the  fleet  wild-^geese  far  away,  or  else 
The  heifer  towards  the  zenith  rears  her  head. 
And  with  expanded  nostrils  snuffis  the  air  : 
The  swallows  too  their  airy  circuits  weave. 
And  screaming  skim  the  brook :  and  fen-bred  frogs 
Forth  from  their  hoarse  throats  their  old  grudge  recite  t 
Or  from  her  earthly  coverlets  the  ant 
Heaves  her  huge  eggs  along  the  narrow  way :   - 
Or  bends  Thaumantia's  variegated  bow 
Athwart  the  cope  of  heav'n  :  or  sable  crows 
Obstreperous  of  wing,  in  clouds  combine  i 
Besides,  unnumber'd  troops  of  birds  marine. 
And  Asia's  feather'd  flocks,  that  in  the  muds 

*  Tbe  author's  yonngeat  sister. 
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Of  flow '17  6dged  Gayster  wont  to  ^rey, 

"Now  10  the  shallows  dock  their  speckled  heads. 

And  lust  to  lave  in  vain  ;  their  ulictioas  plumes 

Repulsive  balk  their  efforts:  hearken  next 

How  the  curs'd  raven  >  with  her  harmful  voice, 

Invq^Les  the  rain,  and  croaking  to  herself. 

Stmts  on  some  spacious  solitary  shore. 

Nor  want  thy  servants  and  thy  wife  at  home 

Signs  to  presage  the  show'r ;  for  iu  the  hall 

Sheds  Niobe  her  prescient  tears,  and  warns 

Beneath  the  leaden  tubes  to  fix  the  vase, 

And  catch  the  falling  dew-drops,  which  supply 

Soft  water  and  sahibri6us,  far  the  best 

To  soak  thy  hops,  and  brew  thy  generous  beer* 

But  though  bright  Phcebus  smile,  and  in  the  skies 

The  purple-rob'd  serenity  appear; 

Though  every  cloud  be  fled,  y6t  if  the  rage 

Of  Boreas,  or  the  blasting  east  prevail. 

The  planter  has  enough  to  check  his  hopes. 

And  in  due  bonds  confine  his  joys ;  for  see 

The  ruffian  winds  in  their  abrupt  career. 

Leave  not  a  hope  behind,  or  at  the  best 

Mangle  the  circling  vine,  and  intercept 

The  juice  nutricious :  fatad  means,  alas  t 

Their  colour  and  condition  to  destroy. 

Haste  then,  ye  peasants ;  pull  the  poles,  the  hops : 

Where  are  the  bins?  run,  run,  ye  nimble  maids. 

Move  ev'ry  muscle,'  ev'ry  nerve  extend. 

To  save  our  crop  from  ruin,  and  ourselves. 

Soon  as  bright  chanticleer  explodes  the  night 

With  flutt  nng  wings,  and  hymns  the  new«bom  day. 

The  bugie*hom  inspire,  whose  clam'rooa  bray 

shall  rouse  from  sleep  the  rebel  rout,  and  tune 
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To  temper  for  the  Iftbonrs  of  the  day. 
Wisely  the  several  stations  of  the  bins 
Bytoidetemdne;  jnsticethisy  and  this 
Fair  pmdence  does  demaiid;  fcnr  not  withoot] 
A  certain  method  could'st  thou  rule  the  mob 
Irrational'^  nor  every  where  alike 
Tair  hangs  the  hop  to  tempt  the  picker^s  hand^ 
Now  see  the  crew  mechanic  might  and  main 
Labour  with  lively  diligence,  inspired 
By  appetite  of  gain  and  Inst  of  praise  :^-f 
What  mind  so  petty,  servile,*  so  debased. 
As  not  to  know  ambition  ?    Her  great  sway 
From  Colin  Clout  to  Emp'rors  she  exerts* 
To  err  is  hnman,  human  to  be  vain; 
Tis  vanity  and  mock  desire  of  fame. 
That  prompts  the  rustic  on  the  steeple  top 
Sublime,  to  mark  the  area  of  his  shoe. 
And  m  the  outline  to  engrave  his  name* 
With  pride  of  heart  the  churchwarden  surveys, 
EBgfao'er  the  bellfry,  ^rt  with  birds  and  flow^is. 
His  story  wrote  in  capitals  :•— <'  Twais  I 
That  bought  the  font,  and  I  repaired  the  peirst" 
With  pride  like  this,  the  emulating  mob 
Strive  for  the  mastery — ^who  first  may  fill ' 
The  bellying  bin,  and  cleanest  cull  the  hops ; 
Nor  ought  retards,  unless  invited  out 
By  Sol's  declining,  and  the  evening's  calm, 
Leaader  leads  Letitia  to  the  scene 
Of  shade  and  fragrance — then  th'  exulting  band 
Of  pickers  male  and  female,  seize  the  fair 
Reluctant,  and  with  bobtr'ous  force  and  brute, 
By  cries  unmov'd,  they  bury  her  i'tfa'  bin : 
Nor  does  the  youth  esGapa--him  too  they  seij^e. 
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And  in  such  posture  place  as  best  kay  sari^e 
To  hide  his  charpier's  b)uahQ3;    Then  with  shouts 
They  rend  the  echoing  uir,, and  from  ihem  both, — 
So  custom  has  ordain'd, — a  largess  claim. 

Thus  much  be  sung  of  picking  ;*-4iext  succeeds 
The  important  care  of  curing : — quit  the  field, 
And  at  the  kiln  tb*  instructive  muse  attend. 

On  your  bair^clolh,  eight  inches  de^p,  nor  more. 
Let  the  green  hops  lie  lightly ;  next  expand 
The  smoothest  surface  with  the  topthy  rake. 
Thus  far  is  just  above;  but  piore  it  boots 
That  charcoal  flames  bum  equally  below; 
The  charcoal  ^ames,  whiqh  from  thy  corded  wood. 
Or  antiquated  poles^  with  wondVous  skill. 
The  sable  priests  of  Vulcan  shall  prepare. 
Constant  and  moderate  let  the  heat  ascend ; 
Whioh  to  effect,  itbere  are  who  with  success 
TPlnae  in  the  kiln  the  TentUating  fan.    , 
Hail,  learned,  useful  man  1  *  whose  head  and  heart 
Conspire  to  make  u^  happy ;  deign  t'  accept 
One  honest  verse;  and  if  thy  industry 
Has  serv'd  the  hop-land  cause,  the  muse  forebodes 
This  sole  invention  both  in  use  and  fame. 
The  mystic  fan  of  Bacchus  shall  exceed. 

When  the  fourth  hour  expires,  with  careful  hand 
The  half-bak'd  hops  turn  over.    Soon  as  time 
Has  well  exhausted  twice  two  glasses  more,    • 
They'll  leap  and  crackle  with  their  bursting  seeds. 
For  use  domestic,  or  for  sale  mature. 

There  are,  who  in  the  choice  of  cloth  t'  enfold 
Their  wealthy  crop,  the  viler,  coarser  sort, 

.    pr:,.Hal^> 
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With  prodigal  economy  prefer : 
All  that  18  good  is  cheap,  all  dear  that's  base.. 
Besides,  the  planter  should  t^  bait  prepare, 
T  entrap  the  chapman's  notice,  and  divert 
Shrewd  observation  from  her  busy  pry. 

When  in  the  bag  thy  hops  the  mstic  treads. 
Let  him  wear  heelless  sandals ;  nor  presume 
Their  fragrancy  barefooted  to  defile : 
Such  filthy  ways  for  slaves  in  Malaga 
Leave  we  to  practice — ^wbence  I've  often  seen 
When  beautiful  Dorinda's  iv*ry  hands  ^ 

Have  built  the  pastry-fobric, — food  divine 
For  Christmas  gambols  and  the  hour  of  Biirth  I— 
As  the  dry'd  foreign  fruity  with  piercing  eye 
She  culls  suspicious — lo !  she  starts,  she  frowns 
With  indignation  at — ^a  negro's  nail. 

Shouldst  thou  thy  harvest  for  the  mart  design. 
Be  thine  own  factor ;  nor  employ  those  drones 
Who've  stings,  but  make  no  honey,  selfish  slaves  I 
'  That  thrive  and  fatten  on  the  planter's  toil. 

What  then  remains  unsung  ?     Unless  the  care 
To  stock  thy  poles  oblique  in  comely  cones. 
Lest  rot  or  rain  destroy  them — 'tis  a  sight 
Most  seemly  to  behold,  and  gives,  O  winter! 
A  landscape  not  unpleasing,  e'en  io  thee*. 

And  now,  .ye  rivals  ef  the  faop-lai\d  slate, 
Madum  and  Dorovemia,  now  rejoice. 
How  great  amidst  such  rivals  to  excd ! 
Let  Orenovicum*  boast,  for  boast  she  may 
The  birth  of  great  Eliza. — Hail  Aiy  queeni 
And  yet  I'll  call  thee  by  a  dearer  name ; 

^Greenwicby  wbefeQueen  Etisabetb  wsi  bara.  • 
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Hy  countrywoman  hail !  thy  worth  alone 

01768  fame  to  worlds,  and  mal^efr  whole  agea  florious ! 

Let  Se'noaks  vaunt  the  hospitable  seat 

Of  Knoll  *  most  ancdent ;  awfully  my  mine 

These  social  scenes  of  grandeur  and  delight^ 

Of  lore  and  Teneration  let  me  tread. 

How  oft  beneath  yon  oak  has  am'rous  Prior 

Awaken'd  echo  with  sweet  Cloe's  name  I 

While  noble  Sackville  heard^  hearing  approy'd, 

ApproTing  greatly  recompensed.     But  he, 

Alas !  is  numbered  with  th'  illnstribns  dead. 

And  orphan  merit  has  no  gnardian  now  I 

Kor  shaft  thou,  Mereworth,  remain  unsung. 
Where  noble  Westmoreland,  his  country'9  friend. 
Bids  British  greatness  lore  the  silent  shade ; 
Where  piles  superb,  in  classic  elegance. 
Arise,  and  all  is  Roman,  like  his  heart.    - 
Nor  Chatham,  though  it  is  not  thine  to  show 
The  lofty  forest,  or  the  rerdant  lawns. 
Yet  niggard  silence  shall  not  grudge  thee  praise  ! 
Hie  lofty  forests,  by  thy  sons  prepared, 
Become  the  warlike  navy,  brave  the  floods. 
And  give  Sylvanus  empire  in  the  main. 
Oh.  that  Britannia,  ill  the  day  of  war. 
Would  not  alone  Minerva's  valour  trust, 
Bat  also  hear  her  wisdom !    Then  her  oaks. 
Shaped  by  her  own  mechanics,  would  alone 
Her  island  fortify,  and  fix  her  fame; 
Nor  would  she  weep  like  Rachel,  forhier  sons, 
Whose  glorious  blood,  in  mad  profusion. 
In  foreign  lands  ii  shed — and  shed  in  vam  I 


*Ths  teat  of  the  Dake  of  Dorset. 


ELIJAH  FENTON. 

BOBI^   ABOUT  1680.— DllBD  1730. 


^^fVkp  aH  thou  aow  to  strike  th*  hwrmdnhut  shell, 
Averse  t9  sing,  wbo  hnow*st  (o  nHgso  well  7 
ff  thy  proud  muse  the  tragic  buskin  wears, 
Great  Sophoeles  revives,  and  re-appears  ; 
7/  by  thy  hand  the  Homeric  lyre  be  strung. 
The  lyre  returns  such  sounds  as  Homer  sung  ;— 
Then  let  the  listening  groves  repeat  the  sound, 
And  Grecian  muses  chant  on  British  ground" 

*  (Epistle  to  FentoD,  by  Dr.  W.  Broome.) , 

**As  when  the  King  of  Peace,  and  Lord  of  Love, 
Sends  down  some  brighter  angel  from  above, 
Pleased  wU^  the  beauties  of  the  heavenly  guest, 
Awhile  we  view  him  in  fuU  glory  drest ; 
But  he,  impatient  from  his  heaven  to  stay. 
Soon  disappears,  and  wings  his  airy  way ; — 
So  didst  thou  vanish,  eager  to  appear, 
And  live  triumphant  in  thy  native  sphere." 

(Lines  on  the  death  of  Fentoa>  by  the  same.) 


Instead  of  apologizing  for  the  omission  of  this  writer 
in  the  chronological  rank  in  which  we  ought  to  have 
placed  hiniy  we. should  perhaps  rather  ask  excuse  fot 
giving  him  a  place  at  all^  having  had  but  a  slight  conneo- 
tion  with  the  coupty  of  Kent ;  but  Dr,  Johnson  thought 
him  worthy  of  a  niche  in  his  temple  of  poetical  fame  ; 
Pope  made  choice. of  him  as  a  coadjutor  in  his  great 
work ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  loved  and  honoured 
by  his  contemporaries.  From  these  we  have  gathered 
the  following  inemoriaU 

a2 
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Elijah  Fenton  was  born  at  SheltoD,  near  Kew« 
ca8tle-ander-line»  of  an  ancient  family  of  considerable 
property »  but  being  the  youngest  of  twelve  children,  he 
was  destined  for  the  clerical  profession,  and  after 
leaving  school,  was  sent  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  a  Batchelor's  degree,  in  1704.  At  that 
time  of  discord  and  debate,  many  wise  and  Tirtuous 
men  consulted  conscience  rather  than  interest,  and 
Fenton,  among  these,  doubting  the  legality  of  the 
gbvemment,  declined  to  qualify  himself  for  public  em* 
ployment  by  taking  the  oaths  required,  and  left  the 
university,  with  no  other  prospect  of  a  livelihood  than 
such  as  he  could  derive  from  his  literary  talents. 

"  The  life  that  passes  in  penury,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
''^must  necessarily  pass  in  obscurity.*'    His  biographer 
adds  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  Fenton  from  year 
to  year,  or  to  discover  what  means  be  used  for  bis  sup- 
port, as  enquiry  of  his  relations  in  Staffordshire  had  been 
made  in  vain.  We  find  him  usher  at  one  time  to  Mr.Bon- 
wicke,  a  celebrated  schoolmaster,  at  Headley  in  Surrey, 
and  he  was  afterwards  master  of  the  free  grammar 
school  of  Sevenoaks;  this  be  left  in  1710,  for  a  more 
lucrative  employment,  becoming  under  the  patronage 
of  St,  John,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  secretary  to  Charles, 
Earl  of   Orrery  in  Flanders,  and   tutor  to  his  only 
son,  who  always  mentioned  him  with  great  esteem  and 
tenderness.     At  the  termination  of  this  engagement,  he 
obtained  through  the  recommendation  of  Pope,  a  de* 
sirable  situation  with  the  Hon.  James  Craggs,  Secretary 
of  State,  (about  1720,)  the  advantages  of  which  he  was 
soon  deprived  of,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  that 
minister  by  the  small  pox.     His  industry  then  met  with 
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an  employment  which'  engaged  rather  his  versifying^ 
than  his  poetical  powers. 

*'  When  Pope,"  says  D/.  Johnson,  "  after  the  great 
success  of  his  Iliad,  undertook  the  Odyssey,  being,  as 
it  seems,  weary  of  translating,  he  determined  to  engage 
auxiliaries.  Twelve  books  he  took  himself,  and  twelve 
he  distributed  between  Broome  and  Fenton  ;  the  books 
attributed  to  the  latter,  were  the  1st,  the  4th,  the  19th 
and  the  20 Ih .  How  the  two  associates  performed  their 
parts  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  poetry,  who  have 
never  been  able  to  distinguish  their  books  from  those  of 
Pope/' 

For  this  task  he  received  £300 ;  and  by  his  tragedy 
of  **  Mariamne,"  which  was  brought  on  the  stage  in 
1723,  and  met  with  great  applause,  he  is  said  to  have 
gained  £1000,  which  he  very  honourably  eroph)yed  to 
discharge  a  debt  contracted  during  his  attendance  at 
court.  As  Fenton's  exertions  appear  to  have  been 
rather  the  products  of  necessity  Iban  choice,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  he  is  little  .to  be  traced  as  a  writer 
after  this  period;  far  havmg  obtained  an  easy  situation 
83  tutor  to  the  son  of  Sir  William  Trumbull,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  resided  in 
the  family,  he  had  recourse  to  the  press  only  as  an 
amusement.  To  an  edition  of  Milton's  Poems,  in 
which  he  underfoak  to  revise,  the  punctuation,  he  pre- 
fixed a  short  and  elegant  account  of  the  author ;  he 
also  published  in  1729,  a  very  splendid  edition  of 
Waller. 

He  died  in  1 730,  at  £ast-hamstead  Park,  near 
Oakingfaam,  in  Berkshire,  the  seat  of  Lady  TrumbuU^ 
and  like  his  employer  Craggs,  was 

^«  J?r%Wdf  wept,  and  honoar'd  by  the  moie  be  lov^d/' 
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Pope,  who  had  been  always  his  friend^  wrote  bis 
epitaph ;  and  Lord  Orrery  adds  this  attestation  to  the 
character  of  his  tutor, — *'He  was  one  of  the  worthiest 
and  honestest  men  that  ever  belonged  to  the  court  of 
Apollo.  'Tears  arise  when  I  think  of  him,  though  he 
has  been  dead  above  twenty  years." 

As  specimens  of  the  poetical  powers  of  Fenton,  we 
will  give  the  Ode  to  Lord  Gower,  which  Pope  pro- 
nounced ''  the  next  ode  in  the  English  language  to  Dry- 
den's  Cecilia/'  with  extracts  from  his  Epistles;  also 
two  or  three  pieces  from  a  volume  published  by  Lintot, 
under  the  title  of  ''  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Verses/' 
He  also  wrote  some  lighter  poems,  which  shoold 
never  have  seen  the  light. 

ODE. 

To  the  RU  Hon,  John  Lord  Gower  ;    writttti  tm 
the  Spring,  1*716. 

0*er  Winter's  long  inclement  sway» 
At  length  the  lusty  Spring  prevails; 
And,  swift  to  meet  the  smiling  Mayt 
Is  wafted  by  the  western  gales. 
Around  him  danoe  the  rosy  hours. 
And  damasking  the  ground  with  flowers^ 
With  ambient  sweetn  perfume  the  morn : 
With  shadowy  verdure  flourish'd  high, 
A  sudden  yonth  the  grovesr  eigoy ; 
Where  Philomel  laments  forlorn. 

Byherawak'd,  the  woodland' choir 
To  hail  the  coming  god'  prepares ; 
And  tempts  me  to  resume  the  lyre. 
Soft  warbling  to  the  vernal  airs« 


Tet  onpe  more,  O  ye  Muses  i  deign. 
For  me  the  meanest  of  your  train, 
Unblam'd  t'  approach. your  blest  felcaat ; 
Wh^re  Homee  wantpfts.atyour  springt 
AndPiodar sweeps  a faold^ string. 
Whose  notes  th'  Aoniaii  hiBs  repeat. 

■  Orifilkvdc'd,  where  Thames^sfrttitfttl tides 
Slow,  throogh  the  vale  in  silver  rolames.play  ; 
Now  your  own  Phebus  o'er  the  month  presides, 
.  .  Gives  Lore  thenight,  and  doubly  gilds  the  day: 
Thither,  indulgent  to  my  prayer. 
Ye  bright  harmonioQs  nymphs  repair. 
To  swdl  the  notes  I  fieebly  raise; 
So  with  inspiring  ardors  warm'd,. 
May  €rower*8  propitious  ear  be  charm'd 
To  listen  to  my  lays^ 

Beneath  the  Pole  on  hilts  of  snow, 
like  Thracian  Mars,  th'  undaunted  Swede 
To  dint  of  sword  defies  the  foe  ; 
In  fight  xinknowing  to  recede : 
From  Volga's  banks,  the  imperious  Czar    - 
Leads  forth  his  furry  troops  to  war, 
Fond  of  the  softer  southern  sky  : 
The  Soldan  galls  th'  Iltyrian  coast; 
But  soon  the  miscreant  moony  host 
Before  the  victor-cross  shall  fly.    * 

But  here  no  clarion's  thrilling  note' 
The  Muse's  green  reheat  can  pierce ; 
The  grove;  from  noisy  camps  remote. 
Is  only  vocal  with  my  verse  ; 
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Here,  wing'd  with  innoeence  mkdjoj. 
Let  the  soft  hoars  that  o'er  me  fly 
Drop  freedom,  health,  aod  gay  desires ; 
While  the  bright  Seine,  t'  exalt  the  soul. 
With  sparkling  plenty  crowns  the  bowl. 
And  wit  and  social  mirth  inspires. 

Enamour*d  of  the  Seine,  celestial  fair, — 
The  blooming  pride  of  Thetis'  azure  trains- 
Bacchus,  to  win  the  nymph  who  caus'd  his  care, 
Lash'd  his  swift  tigers  to  the  Celtic  plain  : 
There  secret  in  her  sapphire  cell 
He  with  the  Nais  wont  to  dwell. 
Leaving  the  nectar'd  feasts  of  Jove ; 
And  where  her  mazy  waters  flow. 
He  gave  the  mantling  Tine  lo  grow* 
A  trophy  to  his  love. 

Shall  man  from  nature's  sanction  stray, 
With  blind  opinion  for  his  guide; 
And,  rebel  to  her  rightful  sway. 
Leave  all  her  bounties  unenjoy'd  ? 
Fool  I  Time  no  change  of  motion  knows; 
With  eqi^al  speed  the  torrent  flows, 
To  sweep  fame,  power,  and  wealth  away : 
The  past  is  all  by  Deftth  possess'd; 
And  frugn)  Fate, that  guards  the  rest. 
By  giving  bids  him  live  to-day. 

O  Gower  I  through  all  that  destin'd  space^ 
What  breath  the  powers  a!lot  to  me^ 
Shall  sins;  the  virtues  of  thy  race. 
United  apd  complete  in  thee. 
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O  flower  of  aDcient  English  fakhi 
Pursue  the  unbeaten  patriot-path. 
In  which  confirm'd  thy  father  shooed 
The  light  bis  fair  example  gires. 
Already  from  thy  dawn  receives 
A.  lustre  equal  to  its  own. 

Honour's  bright  dome,  on  lasting  columns  reared. 
Nor  envy  rusts,  nor  rolling  years  consume ; 
Loud  paeans  echoing  round  the  roof  are  hear  J, 
And  clouds  of  incense  all  the  void  perfume. 
There  Phocion,  Lselius,  Cape!^  Hyde, 
With  Falkland  seated  near  his  side, 
Ilx*d  by  the  Muse  the  temple  grace : 
Prophetic  of  thy  happier  fame. 
She,  to  receive  thy  radiant  name, 
Seleqts  a  whiter  space. 


ToMn.8ouTHEHNE,*Jrom  Kent.  January  28, 1710-11 

Bold  is  the  Muse  to  leave  her  humble  cell. 
And  sing  to  thee,  who  know*st  to  sing  so  well : 
Thee !  who  to  Britain  still  preserv'st  the  crown. 
And  mak'st  her  i  ival  Athens  in  renown. 
Could  So|ihocles  behold  in  mournful  state 
The  vfeeping  Graces  on  Imoinda  wait; 
Or  hear  thy  Isabella's  moving  moan. 
Distressed  and  lost  for  vices  not  her  own  ; 
If  envy  could  permit,  he'd  sure  agree. 
To  write  by  nature  were  to  copy  thee: 

*Anthor  of  the  trtgedies  of  OruonokO;  Isabella,  and  the 
Spartan  Dame. 
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So  fully  so  fair,  thy  imi^eii  iM!e  uhi^vm, 
He  by  thy  peoctl  might  tmt>it»Te  bis  own. 

There  was  an  age, — ita  memory  wilLtast  i'--^ 
Before  Italian  airs  debauehM"  dnip  t&cfte> 
In  which  the  sable  muse  with  hopes  and^fe&rr 
FiU'd  every  breast,  and  every  eye  with  tears* 
But  Where's  that  art  which  all  our  passions  raia'd. 
And  mov'd  the  springs  of  nature  as  it  gleas'd? 
Our  poets  only  practise  on  the  pit 
With  florid  lines,  and  trifling  turns  of  wit. 
Howe'er  'tis  well — the  present  times  can  boast 
The  race  of  Charles's  reign  not  wholly  lost ; 
Thy  scenes^  immortal  in  their  worth,  shall  stand 
Among  the  chosen  classics  of  our  land : 
And  whilst  our  sons  are  by  tradition  taught 
How  Barry  spoke  what  thou  and  Otway  wrote. 
They'll  think  it  praise  to  relish  and  repeat. 
And  own  thy  works  inimitably  great. 

Shakespear,  the  genius  of  our  isle,  whose  minder 
The  universal  mirror  of  mankind, — 
Expressed  all  images,  enriched  the  stage, 
But  sometimes  stbop'd  to  please  a  bafbanNis  age : 
When  his  immortal  bays  began  to  grow, 
Kude  was  the  language,  and  the  humour  low  t 
He,  like  the  God  of  day,  was  always  bright, 
But  rolling  in  its  course  the  orb  of  light 
Was  sully 'd,  and  obscur'd,  though  soaring  high. 
With  spots  contracted  from  the  nether  sky.— 
But  whither  is  th'  adventurous  muse  betrayed? 
Forgive  her  rashness,  venerable  shad^ ! 
May  spring,  with  purple  flowers^  per^ftflse  thy  umy 
And  Avon  with  his  greens  thy  grave  adpm : 
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Be  aU  tby  foults,  whatever  fauIt^  there  be^    ^ 
Imputed  to  the  times,  and  not  to  ^bee« 

Some  scions  shot  from  this  immortal  root. 
Their  tops  much  lower,  and  less  fair  the  fruit : 
Jonson  the  tribute  of  my  verse  might  clum, 
Had  he  not  strove  to  blemish  Shakespear's  name. 
But,  like  the  radiant  twins  that  gild  the  sphere, 
Fletcher  and  Beaumont  next' in  pomp  appear ; 
The  firsit,  a  fruitful  vine,  in  blooming  pride. 
Had  been  by  superfluity  destroyed. 
But  that  his  friend,  judiciously  severe. 
Pruned  the  luxuriant  boughs  with  artful  care; 
On  various  sounding  harps  the  muses  plajr'd. 
And  sung,  and  quaffed  their  nectar  in  the  shade«  < 

Tew  moderns  in  the  list  with  these  may  sti^ad. 
For  in  those  days  were  giants  in  the  land : 
Suffice  it  now  by  lineal  right  to  c!>im. 
And  bow  with  filial  awe  to  Shakespear's  &me  t 
The  second  honours  are  a  glorious  name* 
Achilles  dead,  they  found  no  equal  lord 
To  wear  his  armour,  or  to  wield  Us  sworf^ 

An  age  most  odious  and  accurs'd  ensa'd. 
Discoloured  with  a  pious  monarch's  blood; 
Whose  Ml,  when  first  the  tragic  virgin  saw. 
She  fled,  and  left  her  province  to  the  law. 
Her  merry  sbter  still  pursu'd  the  game. 
Her  garb  was  altered,  but  her  gifts  the  same. 
She  first  reformed  the  muscles  of  her  fiu&e^i 
And  leaml  the  solemn  screw  for  signs  of  gr*oe( 
Then  circumcis'd  hi&r  locks,  and  fornfi'd  h^r  ione> 
By  humming  to  a  tabor  and  a  drone ; 
Her  eyes  she  disciplin'd  precisely  right. 
Both  when  to  wmk^  and  how  to  turti  the  white : 
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Thus  banMi'd  from  the  stage,  she  gravely  iiext 
Assum'dacloke,  and  quibbled  o'er  a  text. 

But  when  by  miracles  of  mercy  shown. 
Much-suffering  Charles  regain'd  his  father's  throne  ; 
When  peace  and  plenty  overflowed  the  land. 
She  straigiit  pull'd  off  her  satin  cap  and  band; 
Bade  Wycherley  be  bold  in  her  defence. 
With  pointed  wit,  and  energy  of  sense  : 
Etherege  and  Sedley  join'd  him  in  her  cau^e. 
And  all  deserved,  and  all  receiy'd  applause. 

Restored  with  less  success,  the  tragic  muse 
Had  (}uite  forgot  her  style  by  long  disuse; 
She  taught  her  Maximius  to  rant  in  rhyme^ 
Mistaking  rattling  nonsense  for  sublime; 
TiU  witty  Buckingham  reformed  her  taste. 
And  sneering  shap'd  her  into  sense  at  last. 
But  now  relaps'd,  she  dwindles~to  a  song. 
And  weakly  warbles  oir  an  eunuch's  tongue ; 
And  with  her  minstrelsy  may  still  remain, 
'Till  Southeme  court  her  to  be  great  again^. 
Perhaps  the  beauties  of  thy  Spartan  dame. 
Who  (long  defrauded  of  the  public  fame) 
Shall,  with  superior  majesty  avow'd, 
Shine  like  a  goddess  breaking  from  a  cloud  ; 
Once  more  may  reinstate  her  on  the  stage. 
Her  action  gf ac^ul,  and  divine  her  rage. 
'•'*       *       •       «•       •       « 

Pardop  me,  friend  I  Iowa  my  muse  too  free. 
To  writ^  so  loqg  on  such  a /theme  to  thee: 
To  play  the  critic  here — with  equal  right 
Bid  her  pretend  to  teach  Argyll  to  fight; 
Instruct  the  unerring  sun  to  g^ide  tb^  year,. 
And  }]Mey  by  what  schemes  I^e  omg^  tojtf^; 
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Give  Harcourt  eloquence  t'  adorn  the  seal^ 
Maxims  of  state  t  >  Leeds^  to  Beaufort  zeai ; 
Try  to  correct  what  Orrery  shall  write. 
And  make  harmonious  St.  John  more  polite ; 
Teach  law  to  Tsla  for  the  crown's  support, 
And  Jersey  how  to  serve  and  ^race  a  court ; 
Dictate  soft  warbling  airs  to  Sheffield's  hand. 
When  Venus  and  her  Loves  around  him  stand ; 
In  sage  debates  to  Rochester  impart 
A  searching  head,  and  ever  faithful  heart; 
Make  Talbot's  finished  virtue  more  complete, 
High  without  pride,  and  amiably  great. 
Where  nature  all  her  powers  with  foi  tune  joinM, 
At  once  to  please  and  benefit  mankind. 

When  cares  were  to  my  blooming  youth  unknown,     . 
My  fancy  free,  and  all  my  hours  my  own ; 
I  lov'd  along  the  laureat  grove  to  stray. 

The  paths  were  pleasant,  and  the  prospect  gay : 

But  now  my  genius  sinks,  and  hardly  knows 

To  make  a  couplet  tinkle  in  the  clode. 

Yet  when  you  next  to  Medway  shall  repair. 

And  quit  the  town  to  b.eathe  a  purer  air; 

Retiring  from  the  crowd  to  taste  the  sweets 

Of  easy  life  in  Twysden*s  calm  retreats, — 

As  Terence  to  his  L^elius  lov'd  to  come^ 

And  in  Campania  scorn'd  the  pomp  of  Rome ; 

Where  Lambard,  form'd  for  busiues;*,  and  to  please, 

By  sharing,  will  improve  your  happiness ; 

In  both  their  souls  imperial  reason  sways, 

In  both  the  patriot  and  the  friend  diplays  ; 
B^lov'd,  and  prais'd  by  all,  who  merit  love  and  praise  ^ 
With  blight  ideas  there  inspir'd  anew. 
By  them  excited,  and  informed  by  you, 
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I  may  with  happier  ikill  essty  to  siog 
Sublimer  noteB,  and  strike  a  bolder  3tmg. 

Languid  and  iiaU>  when  absent  from  her  ca^e, 
Ko  oracles  of  old  the  Sibyl  gave  ;  . 
Bat  when  b^aeath  her  saored  shrine  she  stood. 
Her  fury  soon  cosfess'd  the  coming  god; 
Her  breast  began  to  heave,  her  eyes  to  roll. 
And  woodrous  visioiM  fiU'd  her  labouring  soul.. 


To  Thomas  Lahbabd^  Esq. 

Slow  though  I  am  to  wake  the  sleeping  lyre^ 
Yet  should  the  muse  some  happy  song  inspircr 
Fit  for  a  friend  to  give,  and  worthy  thee. 
That  {jBivouiite  verse  to  Li^mbard  I  decree : 
Such  may  the  muse  inspire  ;  and  may  it  prove 
A  pledge  and  monument  of  lasting  love  I 

Meantime  intent  the  fairest,  plan  to  find, 
To  form  the  manners,  and  improve  the  mind ; 
Me  the  fam'd  wits  of  Rome  and  Athens  please. 
By  Orrery's  indulgence  wrapt  in  ease ; 
Whom  all  the  rival  muses  strive  to  grace 
With  wreaths  familiar  to  his  letter'd  race. 
Now  truth's  bright  charms  employ  my  serious  thought^ 
In  flowing  eloquence  by  Tully  taught : 
Then  from  the  shades  of  Tusculum  I  rove, 
And  studious  wander  in  the  Grecian  grove; 
While  wonder  and  delight  the  soul  engage 
To  sound  the  depths  of  Plato's  sacred  page ; 
Where  science  in  attractive  fable  lies, 
And,  veil'd,  the  more  invites  her  lover*s  eyes* 
Transported  thence,  the  flowery  heights  I  gain 
Of  Pindus,  i^iid  admire  the  warbling  train. 
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Whose  wings  the  muse  in  bettei*  ages  prun'd. 

And  their  sweet  harps  to  moral  airs  attun'd. 

As  night  is  tedious  while,  in  lore  betray 'd. 

The  wakeful  yonth  expects  the  faithless  maid ; 

As  weaffy'd  hinds  accuse  the  lingering  sun. 

And  heirs  impatient  wish  for  twenty-one : 

So  dull  to  Horace  *  did  the  moments  glide. 

Till  his  free  muse  her  sprightly  force  employ'd 

To  combat'irice,  and  follies  to  expose, 

In  easy  numbers  near  ally'd  to  prose  ; 

Guilt  blush'd  and  trembled  when  she  heard  him  stng. 

He  smil'd  repitiof,  and  tickled  with  his  sting. 

With  such  a  graceful  negligence  exprest. 

Wit,  thus  applied,  will  ever  stiind  the  test; 

Put  he,  who  blindly  ted  by  whimsy  8tray8> 

And  from  gross  images  would  merit  praise^    • 

When  nature  sets  the  noblest  stores  in  view. 

Affects  to  polish  copper  in  Peru  t 

So  while  the  seas  on  barren  sands  are  cast. 

The  saltness  of  their  waves  offends  the  tadte ; 

But  when  to  heaven  exhal'd,  in  fruitful  rain. 

In  fragrant  dews  they  fall  to  cheer  the  swaki, 

Revive  the  fainting  flov/n»,  and  swell  the  meagre  grain. 

Be  this  their  care,  who,  studious  of  renown, 
Toil  up  the  Aonian  steep  to  reach  the  orown ; 
Suffice  it  me,  that  having^  spent  my  prime 
In  picking  e[Hthets,  and  yoking  rhyme. 
To  steadier  rale  my^  thoughts  I  now  compose. 
And  prize  ideas  clad  in  hbnest  prose. 
Old  Dryden,  emulous  of  Caesar's  praise; 
Covered  his  baldness  with  immortal  bays; 

*£p{it.  1.   Ub.h 
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And  death  perhaps,  to  spoil  poetic  sport. 
Unkindly  cut  an  Alexandrine  short : 
His  ear  had  a  more  lasting  itch  than  mine, 
For  the  smooth  cadence  of  a  golden  line : 
Should  lust  of  verse  prevail,  and  urge  the  man 
To  run  the  trifling  raee  the  boy  began, 
Mellow'd  wfth  sixty  winters,  you  might  see 
My  circle  end  iii  second  infancy. 
I  might  ere  long  an  aukward  humour  hare* 
To  wear  my  bells  and  coral  to  the  grave. 
Or  round  my  room  alternate  take  a  course. 
Now  mount  my  hobby,  then  the  muses'  horse : 
Let  others  wither  gay^  but  I'd  appear 
With  sage  deeorum  in  my  easy  chair ; 
Grave  as  libanius,  slumbering  o*er  the  laws. 
Whilst  gold  and  party  zeal  decide  the  cause. 

A  nobler  task  our  riper  age  affords 
Than  scanning  syllables,  and  weighing  words* 
To  make  his  hours  in  even  measures  flow. 
Nor  think  some  fleet  too  fast,  and  some  too  slow; 
Still  equal  in  himself,  and  free  to  taste 
The  Now,,  without  repining  at  the  Past ; 
Nor  the  vain  prescience  of  the  spleen  t'  employ. 
To  pall  the  flavour  of  a  promised. joy ; 
To  live  tenacious  of  the  golden  mean. 
In  all  events  of  various  fate  serene ; 
With  virtue  steel'd,  and  steady  to  survey 
Age,  death,  disease,  or  want,  without  dismay : 
These  arts,  my  Lambard !  useful  in  their  end. 
Make  man  to  others  and  himself  a  friend. 

Happiest  of  mortals  he,  who,  timely  wise, 
la  the  calm  walks  of  truth  his  bloom  eiyoys  ; 
With  books  and  patrimonial  plenty  blest. 
Health  in  his  veins,  and  quiet  in  his  breast! 
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Him  no  Tain  hopes  attract^  no  fear  appals. 
Nor  the  gay  servitude  of  courts  enthrals; 
Unknowing  how  to  mask  concerted  guile 
With  a  false  cringe^  or  undermining  smile ; 
His  manners  pure,  from  affectation  free^ 
And  prudence  shines  through  clear  simplicity. 
Though  no  rich  labours  of  the  Persian  loorn^ 
Nor  the  nice  sculptor's  arts  adorn' his  room, 
Sleep  unprovok'd  will  softly  seal  his  eyes^ 
And  innocence  the  want  of  down  supplies ; 
Health  tempers  all  his  cups,  and  at  his  board 
Reigns  the  cheap  luxury  the  fields  afford  : 
like  the  great  Trojan,  mantled  in  a  cloud. 
Himself  unseen,  he  sees  the  labouring  <nrowd. 
Where  all  industrious  to  their  ruin  run, 
Swift  to  pursue  what  most  they  ought  to  shun. 
Some  by  the  sordid  thirst  of  gain  controul'd. 
Starve  in  their  stores,  and  cheat  themselves  for  gold« 
Preserve  the  precious  bane  with  anxious  care 
In  vag  ant  lusts  to  feed  a  lavish  heir; 
Others  devour  ambition's  glittering  bait. 
To  sweat  in  purple,  and  repine  in  state ; 
Devote  their  powers  to  every  wild  extreme 
For  the  short  pageant  of  a  pompous  dream; 
Nor  can  the  mind  to  full  perfection  bring 
The  fruits  it  early  promised  in  the  spring. 
But  in  a  public  sphere  those  virtues  fade. 
Which  open'd  fair,  and  flourish*d  in  the  shade  : 
So  while  the  night  her  ebon  sceptre  sways. 
Her  fragrant  blooms  the  Indian  plant  *  displays ; 
But  the  full  day  the  short-liv'd  beauties  shun, 
Elude  our  hopes,  and  sicken  at  the  sun. 

♦  The  nure-tree. 


Fantastic  joys  in  distant  views  appear. 
And  tempt  the  m^n.to  make  the  rash  career. 
Fame,  power,  and  ^ealtb,  which  glitter  at  the  goal. 
Allure  his  eye,  and  Are  bis  eager  soul ; 
For  these  are  eBs^  and  innocence  resign'd. 
For  these,be  strips ;  farewell  the  tranquil  mindl 
Headstrong  he  urges  on  'till  vigour  ffiils. 
And  grey  e^peiience> — ^bat  too  late  ! — ^prevails: 
But  in  bis  evening  view  the  hoary  fqoi^ 
^Vhen  the  nerves  slacken,  ^nd  the  spirits  cool ; 
When  joy  and  blushy  youth  forsake  his  face. 
Sicklied  with  ^e,  and  sour  with  self*disgra(ce; 
No  flavour  th<eo  the  spaikliog  cups  retain. 
Music  is, hardly  th|e  siren  sing^  in  vain; 
To  him  what  healing  balm  can  art  applyt 
Who  livQs  disea^'d  with  life,  and  dreads  to  die? 
In  that  last  scQne  by  fate  in  fiables  drest. 
Thy  power,  trtuippbant  Virtjue  is  coqfest; 
Thy  vestal  flames  diffuse  celestial  ligl^t 
Through  death's  dark  vale,  and  vanquish  total  night; 
Lenient  of  anguish,  o*er(he  breast  prevail. 
When  the  gay  toys  of  flattering  fortune  faiL 
Such,  happy  Twisden  l«-ever  be  thy  na^p^e 
Mourned  by  the  mMise,  find  fair  in  deathless  fame  I — 
Whilti  the  bright  effluence  of  her  glory  shone. 
Were  tliy  last  hoiirs^  and  such  I  wish  my  own : 
So  Cassia  bruis'd,  exhales  her  rich  perfumed* 
And  incense  in  a  fragrant  doud  consumes. 


But  most  among  the  brethren  of  the  bays, 
Th'  enchantress  Flattery,  all  her  charms  displays^ 
In  the  sly  commerce  of  alternate  praise. 
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1(,  for  his  father's  sins  condemuM  to  write. 

Some  young  UaU-featherM  poet  takes  a  flight. 

And  to  my  tonehstone  brings  a  puny  ode, 

Which  Swift,  and  Pope,  and  Prior  would  explode; 

Though  every  stanza  glitter  thick  with  stars. 

And  goddessiss  descend  in  iv'ry  cars  : 

Is  it  for  me  to  prove  in  every  part 

The  piece  irregular,  by  laws  of  art? 

His  genius  looks  but  awkward,  yet  his  fate 

May  raise  him  to  be  premier  bard  of  state  ; 

I  therefore  bribe  his  suffirage  to  my  fame. 

Revere  his  judgment,  and  applaud  his  flame; 

Then  cry,  in  seeming  transport  while  I  speak, 

Tis  well  tor  Pindar  that  he  dealt  in  Greek  I 

He,  conscious  of  desert,  accepts  the  praise, 

And  courteous,  with  increase  the  debt  repays : 

Boileau's  a  mushroom  if  compar'd  to  me. 
And,  Horace,  I  dispute  the  palm  with  thee  I 

Both  ravish'd,  sing  Te  Phoebum  for  success ; 

Rise  swift,  ye  laurels !  boy !  bespeak  the  press.— 

Thus  on  imaginary  praise  we  feed; 

Each  writes  till  all  refuse  to  print  or  read  : 

Prom  the  records  of  fame  condemn'd  to  pass 

To  Brisquet*s  *  calendar,  a  rubriok  ass. 
Few,  wondfious  few !  are  eagle^iey'd  to  find 

A  plain  disease,  or  blemish  in  the  mind : 

Few  can,  though  wisdom  should  their  health  insure, 

Dispassionate  and  jcoo\  attend  a  cure. 

In  youth  disus'd  t'  obey  the  needful  rein, 

Well  pleais'd  a  savage  liberty  to  gain. 

We  sate  the  kind  desire  of  every  sense, 
,  And  lull  our  age  in  thoughtless  indolenca:       .    . 

*  Brisqqet,  Jester  to  Francis  I*  of  Frauoe,  kept  a  calendar 

^f  fools. 
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Yet  all  are  Solpns  in  their  own  conceit. 
Though,  to  supply  the  vacancy  of  wit, 
Polly  and  Pride,  impatient  of  controul, 
The  sister-twins  of  Sloth,  possess  the  souL 
By  Kneller  were  the  gay  Pumilio  drawn. 
Like  great  Alcides,  with  a  back  of  brawn, 
I  scarcely  think  his  picture  would  have  power 
To  make  him  fight  the  champions  of  the  Tower; 
Though  lions  there  are  tolerably  tame^ 
And  civil  as  the  court  from  whence  they  came* 
But  yet,  without  expeiience,  sense,  or  arts, 
Pumilio  boasts  sufficiency  of  parts ; 
Imagines  be  alone  is  amply  fit 
To  guide  the  state,  or  give  the  stamp  to  wit: 
Pride  paints  the  mind  with  an  heroic  air^ 
Nor  finds  he  a  defect  of  vigour  there. 

When  Philomel  of  old  ess^y'd  to  aing. 
And  in  his  rosy  progress  hail'd  the  spring, 
Th'  aerial  songsters  listening  to  the  lays. 
By  silent  ecstacy  confest  her  praise. 
At  length,  to  rival  her  enchanting  note. 
The  peatfock  strains  the  discord  of  bis  throat. 
In  hope  his  hideous  shrieks  would  grateful  prove  ; 
But  the  nice  audience  hoot  him  tbTough  the  grove. 
Conscious  of  wonted  worth,  and  just  disdain. 
Lowering  his  crest,  he  creeps  to  Juno's  fane  ; 
To  his  protectress  there  reveals  the  case ;  . 
And  for  a  sweeter  voice  (levoutly  prays« 
Then  ihns^eply'd  the  radiant  goddess,  known 
By  her  fair  rolling  eyes  and  rattling  tone ; 

'*  My  favourite  bird  I  of  all  the  feathci'd  kind. 
Each  species  had  peculiar  gifts  asaign'd : 
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The  lowering  eagles  to  the  realms  of  tight 

By  their  strong  pounces  claim  a  regal  right; 

Hie  swan,  contented  with  a  humbler  fate, 

Low  on  the  fishy  river  rows  in  state : 

ijrvy  starry  plumes  thy  length  of  train  bedeck. 

And  the  green  emerald  twinkles  on  thy  neck , 

But  the  poor  nightingale  in  mean  attire, 

Is  made  chief  warbler  of  the  woodland  choir ; 

These  various  bounties  were  disposed  above. 

And  ratify'd  the  unchanging  will  of  Jove: 

Discern  thy  talent  and  his  laws  adore ; 

Be  what  thou  wei  t  designed,  nor  aim  at  more." 


Prolegue  to  Southern's  Spartan  Dame, 

When  realms  are  ravag'd  with  invasive  foes. 

Each  bosom  with  heroic  ardour  glows ; 

Old  chiefs,  reflecting  on  their  former  deeds. 

Disdain  to  rust  with  batter'd  invalids ; 

But  active  in  the  foremost  ranks  appear, 

And  leave  young  smock-faced  beaux  to  guard  the  rear« 

So,  to  repel  the  Vandals  of  the  stage, 

Our  veteran  bard  resumes  his  tragic  rage  : 

He  throws  the  gauntlet  Otway  us'd  to  wield, 

And  calls  for  Englishmen  to  judge  the  field : 

Thus  arm^d,  to  rescue  nature  from  disgrace, 

Messieurs  t  lay  down  your  minstrels  and  grimace ; 

The  brawniest  youths  of  Troy  the  combat  fear*d» 

When  old  Etellus  in  the  lists  appeared.' 

Yet  what  avails  the  champion's  giant  size,  I 

When  jpigmies  are  made  umpires  of  the  pri^?    . 
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Your  fathers  (mea  of  sease,  ai^  boneat  bowtors) 
DisdainM  the  miiminery  of  foreign  stroliei's  : 
By  their  examples  would  you  form  your  tas^e^ 
The  present  age  -might  emulate  the  past. 
We  hop'd  that  art  and  genius  h^d  sei^nr'd  you  i 
But  soon  facetions  Haj^lequin  aHur'd  you ; 
The  muses  blusU'd,  to  see  their  friends  exalting 
Those  elegant  delights  of  jig  and  vaulting ; 
So  charmed  you  were,  ypu  ceas*d  awhile  to  dote 
On  nonsense,  gurgled  in  an  eunuck's  throat : 
All  pleas'd  to  hear  the  chattering  monsters  speak» 
As  old  wives  wonder  at  the  parson's  Greek. 
Such  light  ragoiits  aud  mushrooms  may  be  good^ 
To  wet  your  appetites  for  wholesome  food : 
But  the  bold  Briton  ne'trin  earnest  dines 
Without  substantial  haunches  and  surloins. 
In  wity  as  well  as  war,  they  give  us  vigour ; 
Cressy  was  lost  by  kickshaws  and  soup-meagre* 
Instead  of  light  desserts  and  luscious  froth. 
Our  poet  treats  to-night  with  Spartan  broUi ; 
To  which,  as  well  as  all  his  former  feasts. 
The  ladies  are  the  chief-in  vited  guests. 
Crown'd  with  a  kind  of  Glastonbury  bays. 
That  bloom  amid  the  winter  of  his  days. 
He  comes,  ambitious  in  his  green  decline 
To  consecrate  his  wreath  at  beauty's  shrine* 
His  Oroonoko  never  fail'd  t'  engage 
The  radiant  circles  of  the  former  age  : 
£ach  bosom  heavM,  all  eyes  were  seen  to  flow. 
And  sympathise  with  Isabella's  woe ; 
But  Fate  reserv'd,  to  crown  his  elder  fame. 
The  brightest  audience  for  the  Spartan  I>ame« 
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Welcome,  thou  friendly  earnest  of  four-score^ 
Promise  of  wealth,  that  hast  alone  the  power 
T  attend  the  rich,  unenvy'd  by  the  poor ! 
Thou  jlhat  dost  ^sculapius  deride, 
And  o*er  his  gally-pots  in  triumph  ride; 
Thou  that  art  us'd  t*  attend  the  royal  throne. 
And  under-prop  the  head  that  bears  the  crown; 
Thou  that  dost  oft  in  privy  counsel  wait. 
And  guard  from  drowsy  sleep  the  eyes- of  state ; 
Thou  that  upon  the  bench  art  mounted  high. 
And  warn'st  the  judges  how  they  tread  awry; 
Thou  that  dost  oft  from  pamper*d  prelate's  toe 
Emphatically  urge  the  pains  below ; 
Thou  that  art  ever  half  the  city's  grace. 
And  add'st  to  solemn  noddles  solemn  pace ; 
Thou  that  art  us'd  to  set  on  ladies*  knee, 
To  feed  on  jellies,  and  to  drink  cold  tea; 
Thou  that  art  ne'er  from  velvet  slipper  free ; 
"Whence  comes  this  unsought  honour  unto  me? 
Whence  does  this  mighty  condescension  flow? 
To  visit  my  poor  tabernacle,  O-^! 

As  Jove  vouchsaf  d  on  Ida's  top,  'tis  fsaid, 
At  poor  Philemon's  cot  to  take  a  bed ; 
Pieas'd  with  the  poor  but  hospitable  feast, 
Jove  bid  him  ask,  and  granted  his  request ; 
So  do  thou  grant  (for  thou'rt  of  race  divine. 
Begot  on  Venus  by  the  God  of  Wine) 
My  humble  suit! — And  either  giv^  me  store 
To  entertain  thee,  or  ne'er  see  me  more. 
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Claudia n' a  Old  Mm  of  Vercna. 

Happy  the  man  who  all  his  days  does  pass 

In  the  paternal  cottage  of  his  race ; 

Where  first  his  trembling  infant  steps  be  try*d, 

Which  now  supports  his  age,  and  once  his  youth  cm- 

ploy'd. 
This  was  the  cottage  his  forefathers  knew, 
Ic  saw  his  birth^  shall  see  his  burial  too ; 
Unequal  fortunes  and  ambition's  fate 
Are  things  experience  never  taught  him  yet. 
Hini  to  strange  lands  no  rambling  humour  bore. 
Nor  breath'd  he  ever  air  but  of  his  natire  shore. 
Free  from  all  anxious  interests  of  trade. 
No  storms  at  sea  have  e'er  disturb'd  his  head : 
He  never  battle's  wild  confusions  saw. 
Nor  heard  the  worse  confusions  of  the  law: 
A  stranger  to  the  town  and  town-employs. 
Their  dark  and  crowded  streets,  their  stink  and  noi^te  ; 
He  a  more  calm  and  brighter  sky  enjoys^ 
Nor  does  the  year  by  change  of  consuls  know. 
The  year  bis  fruits  returning  seasons  show; 
Quarters  and  months  in  nature^s  face  he  sees, 
In  flow^s  the  spring,  and  autumn  on  his  trees. 
The  whole  day's  shadows,  in  his  homestead  drawn. 
Point  out  the  hourly  courses  of  the  sun . 
Grown  old  with  him,  a  grove  adorns  his  field. 
Whose  tender  setts  his  infancy  beheld. 
Of  distant  India,  Erythraean  shores, 
Benacus'  lake,  Verona's  neighbouring  towers. 
Alike  unseen,  from  common  fame  has  heard, 
Alike  believe^  them,  and  with  like  regard. 
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Yet,  firm  and  strong,  his  grandchildren  admire 
The  health  and  vigour  of  their  brawny  sire. 
Tlie  spacious  globe  let  those  that  will  survey^ 
This  good  old  man,  content  at  home  to  stayj 
More  happy  years  shall  know,   more  leagues  and 
countries  they. 


POPE'S  EPITAPH  ON  FENTON. 

This  modest  stone,  what  few  vain  marbles  can, 
May  truly  say — "  Here  lies  an  honest  man  :" 
A  Poet  bless'd  beyond  the  Poet^s  fate. 
Whom  Heaven  kept  sacred  from  the  proud-and  great : 
Foe  to  loud  praise,  and  friend  to  learned  ease, 
Content  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear ; 
From  nature's  temperate  feast  rose  satisfied, 
Thank*d  Heav'n  that  he  had  liv'd,  and  that  he  dy'd. 


FRANCIS  FAWK^S. 

Born  about  1721. — Died  1T77. 


**  Fawhii,  to  thy  cUstie  fame  new  tropkiee  tiee^ 
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T«  tkee  the  ttrainB  of  gtatUnde  heUng^ 
To  ikee,  the  laurels  of  thy  Mdemprieel 

8§9  JpoUomM  tenerdble  shade 

To  thee  cemmits  his  argonauUe  lyre. 

To  sing  how  Jassm  emught  th'  heroic  firtt 
Aftdhmothe  threat'img  Jhod  Medea  stayed  / 

Bailf  ApoUotuMsof  a  later  day  ! 

BmtfbUiheAnaereov,  Bion,  Moschushail! 
Eaeh  at  thy  birth,  propitious,  mark*dihy  uray. 

And  smoothed  thy  path  through  Cray's  sequestered  tale  i 
Around  thy  grave  nmy  flowers  spontaneous  spriug. 
May  Fairies  dance,  and  Philomela  sing/* 

(A.  Higfaiuore,  Jan. 
Nichol's  Collection,  vol.  8, 1788^) 

^  That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline, 
Of  tradngword  by  word^  and  line  by  line  ; 
A  new,  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue. 
To  maJbe  trandations,  and  tran^torsnew. 
They  bmt  preserve  the  ashes,  thou  the  flame. 
True  to  thy  authof^s  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame  " 

(Sir  J.  Denhau  on  FtntlMw:) 


The  Rev.  Francis  Fawkes.  better  knovrn  as  a 
translator,  than  as  a  poet  in  his  own  right,  was  the 
iriend  and  contemporary  of  Dr.  HawkeswoHh  and  Mr. 
Duncombe,  the  latter  of  whom  has  given  us  the  follow- 
ing account  of  him : — ^'  He  was  a  native  of  Yorkshhrej 
and  had  his  school  education  at  Leeds,  under  the  care 
^  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cookion,  Vicar  of  that  Parish,  from 
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wlMnee  he  was  translated  to  Jesus  Cofle^e^  Cambridge^  ' 
where  he  took  a  degree  in  arts.     Ei/tering  early  itkto  ' 
holy  orders/he  settled  first  at  Branihain;in  Yorkshire, 
near  the  elegant  seat  of  that  name^  (Mr;  Lane's,)  which  ' 
he  celebrated  in  verse,  in  1745.    Remoying  afterwards 
to  the  curacy  of  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  he  recommeiuied  * 
himself  to  the  notice  of  A  rehbishop  Herring,   then  * 
resident  there  on  account  of  his  health,    to  whom  H^  ^ 
addressed  an  **  Ode  on  his  Recovery,"  in  1 764,  printed  * 
with  other  pieces,  in  Dodsley*s  collection.     In  1765  he  : 
was  collated  by  his  Grace  to  the  Vicarage  of  Orpington,  ' 
with  St.  Mary  Cray,  in  Kertt ;  and  two  years  afterwards  ' 
lamented  his  patron^s  death  in  a  pathetic  elegy  styled 
**  Aurelius,"  first  printed  with   that  Prelate^s  seven ' 
sermons,  in  1763.     He  married  about  the  same  time,' 
Miss  Furrier,  of  Leeds.     In  April  1774,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Piumptre's  favour,  he  exchanged  his  vicarage  fo^^ 
the  neighbouring  rectory  of  Hayes*     He  was  also  one 
of  the  Chaplains  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales; 
His  first  poetical   publication  was  Gawen  Douglas*^ 
•*  Description  of  May  and  Winter"  modernized.     Ill 
1701  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  8vo.  by  sub-^ 
scription.  In  1763  and  1764,  the  ^<  Poetical  Calendar,^ 
and  ''Poetical  Magazine/'    in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
William  Woty ;  and  "  Partridge  Shooting/'  anEdogite; 
to  the  Hon.  Charles  Yorke,  4to.  1767.  He  alio  a>m- 
piled  a  4to  Family  Bible,  with  notes*     But  his  great 
strength  lay  in  translation,  in  which,  since  Pope,  fefT 
have  equalled  him. ,  Witness  his  ''  Fragments  of  Me? 
nander,"    in  his  poems;    his  **  Works  of  Anaereen^ 
Sappho,  Bion,  Moschus,  and  Musaens,"  12mo.  1760; 
his   **  Idylliums  of  Theocritus,"  by  subscription,  8vo» 
1767;  and  his  '^  Argonaulics  of  Apollouius  Rbodius/' 
c  3  .  •.    • 
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bjr  MibacfiptioD  aba,  (a  poatlnmioin  pttblication  oont- 
pbted  by  the  lUr.  Mr.  Moon,  of  fimanoel  College, 
Oaiiibri4e,)  in  Bro,  1780.  He  died  at  Hayes, 
A«gV8i26,  1777.'' 

.  It  has  been  anfcgested  tbat  Fawkeg*  from  h»  *ex- 
changbg  his  livings  rather  iate  in  Kfe^  and  {rablk^ng 
hit  last  works  by  subsciipliGB,  seems  to  have  sui^Bred 
in  oonseqnence  of  a  want  of  doe  attentien  to  pecnniMy 
matters ;  this  is  not  improbable  ;^-the  good4iBmou^ 
pleasantry  of  his  more  fomiliar  original  Terses, 
whilst  they  are  irreproachable  in  moral  tendency, 
characterise  their  author  rather  as  a  *^*  careless  gay  soa 
of  the  mnse^^tiian  a  rigid  economist : — iaj^tanci^s^oflhe 
latter  Tiitue  indeed,  among  the  votaries  <tf  the  nnnfies, 
are  of  rare  occorrenoe, 

The  character  given  abore  of  SJbr.  Fawkes's  pnieqial 
works,  was  written  forty  yearn  ago.  Later  transti^Bs 
of  the  Sicilian  Poet,  and  of  the  Grecian  Lyrics,  ha\e 
as  far  surpassed  him  in  spirit,  and  sometimes^  in 
elegance,  as  his  harmonious  numbers,  exceeded  **  the 
roiigh  music^  of  Creech :  but  his.  works  wilji  alwe^f  be 
esteemed  for  their  faithfulness,  as  well  aa  their  beauty ; 
a,|preat  merit,  which  recent  and  still  more  peUshed 
Tei^sions  cannot  always  boast.^ 


*  CIswIiM,  in  bis  pr^fkct  tohislluMKiritaB,  ss^s,  «<Hoiifever 
Creech  may  have  approved  bit^self  in  Lncietius  or  MaDilinsy 
I  tlisH  vent  are  to  pfonoimce  hii  trknslatien  of  Theocrttiif  very 
Md  and  bard,  and  more  mitic ,  than  any  of  the  riiitia  ef  the 
Sicjaian  bard.  He  himself  modenly  entitles  his  book,  *'Xlie 
tdylliuas  of  Tlieocritos  done  into  English  :^'  and  thev  are  </mm 
as  well  as  can  be  expected  from  Creecb,  who  had!  neither  ui 
ear^nnmbejrsj  nor  the  least  delicacy  of  expressien.'' 
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Bi»  *^  F^a^tieal  Ctlendtr,''  ahhoagh  Ihe  work  bear* 
litUe  refereoee  to  the  title*  was  a  periddical  coUecticNiof 
inavy  of  tbe  best  miaor  poems  of  the  day,  and  in* 
eluded  some  of  his  own^  and  of  his  friend  and  coadjutor^ 
William  Woty.  It  forms  ^  an  agreeable  ae^uel  to  the 
eoUeotions  of  Dodsley  Md  Peareh. 

As  specimens  of  hit  manner^  the  following  eztraota 
will  perhaps  suffice. 

TriELAUNCHINaAND  SAIUNO  OF  THE 
SHIPARGO. 

(JFhm  ApoUomut.) 

He  *  said,  and  instant  to  the  task  he  fleif  :-— 

Example  fir'd  his  emulatire  crew ; 

They  heap'd  their  yestments  on  a  rock  that  atoo4y~ 

Far  ifrom  the  insults  of  tbe  roaring  fiood» 

But  in  times  past^  when  wintry  stornis  preTail'<dy 

Th'  eneroacbing  wares  its  towering  top  assail'd* 

Ak  Argus  counserd^  with  strong  ropes  they  bomd. 

Compacting  cfose^  the  vessel  round  and  round ;f 

llien  with  stout  nails  the  sturdy  planks  they  jpia'dj 

Tor  brare  the  fury  of  the  waves  and  wind ; 

Next  delvM  with  spades  a  channel  deep  and  wide. 

Through  which  the  ship  might  launch  into  fte  tide« 

Near  to  the  wator  deeper  was  the  way, 

TVbere  wooden  eylinders  transversely  lay ; 


*  JfMim,  tbe. SOD  of  ^sotr,  King  of  Thtssaly,  and  theldidei 
•f  th'^  Argonaottc  expedition.  Thii  celebnted  event  is 
^eneraliy  supposed  tb  have  occurred  in  tlie  jBr»t  era  ef  true 
liUtory.  -Sir  L  Newton  plates  it  aboat  4S  years  aflter  tbi 
ileatli  of  Spiipmon,  and9S7  years  before  Ibe  birth  of  Gbri|||  / 
V  -^— — >*  This  warliice  ship  was  made 
By  skilfnl  Argas  with  Minf  rva's  aid,"; 


;  Oar  Ibese  tbf(y  JieaT'd  the  ve6$el  from  U»e  plciia, . 
To  roll  hei*,  smoothly  glidiaii  to  the  maio. 
pr^i^a  to.  the  benches  tapering  oars  they  6x'd;--r 
.,  A  oubii's  measure  was  the  s^fice  betwixl  ;— 

•  This  w%s  ^bestatioQ  for  the  labouring  band^ 

To  tug  with  bending  breasts^  and  out-stretcbViimp^'. 

.     First  Tipbys  mounled  on  th'  aerial  prow. 

To  js^ue  orders  to  the  train  beloiy^  .  , 

Tbaty  at  his  word  their  strength  uniting,  all 

"   '  Might  jcdtt' togiether,  and  together  baaU 
With  eager  look  th'  attentive  heroes  st^uid. 
And  wait  impatient  Hill  he  gives  command; 
Then  all  at  once  with  full  exerted  sway^ 
Tb^y  move  her  from  the  station  where  ^\\e  lay. 
And  pushing  instant,  as  the  pilot  guides. 
On  ii(mool!h  tound  rollers  Pelian  Argo  glides* 
Glibly  she  glides ; — loud  sb'outs  the  jovial  band;«-7> 
They  haul,  they  pull,  they  push  her  from  the  strandk 
Beneath  the  large  bulk  groan  the  rollers  strong; 

*  B&ck  smoke  arises  as  she  moves  along ; 
"With  swift  descent  she  rushes  to  the  main,— - 

'  ^'       «     '  *        *        <»        * 
,  To  watdhfut  Tiphys  was  the  helm  assignM^ 
,  'To^  steii  the  waves,  and  catch  the  favoring  wind; 


Soon  as  the  bright*ey^d  mornings  splendid  ray, 
.  Oa  Peliou's  summit  pour'd  the  welcome  day, 
Xdght  skimm'd  the  breezes  o*erthe  liquid  plaili. 
And  i^ntly  swelled  the  fluctuating  main ; 
.  Then  Tiphys  rose,  and  summoned  by  his  care^ 
•Emb«Lik  the  heroes,  and  their  oars  prepare. 
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PbrteDtbus  now  slong  the  winding  shores. 
Hoarse- sounding  Pegasaean  Neptune  roars ; . 
From  PeKan  Argos'  keel  loud  murmurs  broke. 
Urgent  to  sail ; — the  keel  of  sacred  oak, 
£iidu*d  with  voice,  and  faarveHoasly  WTOUg(bf, 
Ithonian  Pallas  from  Dodona  brought. 
Now  on  their  destined  pofts  arranged  along, 
la  seemly  order  sat  the  princely  throng ; 
Fast  by  'each  chief  his  gliti'ring  armour  flames  t 
The  inidmost  station  bold  A  nco&us  claims. 
With  great  Alcidds,  (whose  enormous  might 
Arm'd  with  a  massy  club  provokes  the  fight,) 
Close  placM  beside  him : — in  the  yielding  flood      ^ 
The  keel  dei3p  sinking  owns  th^  demi-god. 

Their  hawsers  now  they  loose,  and  on  the  brine 
To  Neptune  pour  the  consecrated  wine ; 
Then  from  his  native  shores  sad  Jason  turns 
His  oft-reverted  eyes,  and  silent  mourns. 
As  in  Ortygia,  or  the  Delphic  fane. 
Or  where  Ismenus  laves  Boeotians  plain, 
Apolk>'s  altar  round,  the  youthful  choir. 
The  dance  according  with  the  sounding  lyre, 
^2^  Tli-e  ImllowM  groves  wit!i  equal  cadeaee  beat 

iod  tiiovein  measure  their  alternate  feet;^'- 
ist  (t  ^  tQ  Tb  ess  alia'a  P  ri  n  ces  s  w«  e  p 
^  <'d  oars  the  silrer-curling  deep  : 

':h  iheThracian  harp^  presides 
■\'-'\  the  moveraent  guides* 
I .:  hjamiiig  billows  broke, 
each  mighty  stroke* 
njn  lefulgcnt  beamMi 
Bering  armouT  gleam^* 


Sit  PjVAWOtS  FAWK«& 

WItile  to  ibm  ^l-stratefa'd  oarft  tbe  liefoes  Innr, 
The  pact»do«eaa  whiteniiig  foams  befoir. 
So  sbiaes  ^(le  p84hidaag  some  grassy  plaio, 
WcNii  hj  ikm  foots^ps  oi  tfie^ Tillage  swain- ' 

Th'  inunp^I .  powers  that  Jofe's  pioud  pdac» 
crown  f 
All  on  that  mefnorable  day  llook^d  dowo^ 
The  godlike  cJm^  «iid  Argo  to  SBnr^y,         >  . 
As  through  th^^  deep  they  urg'd  tbeir  daring  irag^« 
Then  too,  pnPeUoii's  cload-capt  summit  stood 
The  nymphs  that  wan4^  in  that  sacred  wood^ 
Wond'ring  they  yiew'd  bdow  the  sailing  piae^*^ 
Ithonian  Pallas  fraia'd  the  y^orfc  di?ine^-r 
And  bold  Thessalia'»  labouring  heroes  4iweep 
'With  stretcbing.  oars  the  narigabie  doep« 
Lo !  from  the  mountain's  topmost  cliff  descend* 
The  centaHr  Chiron;  to  the  shore  he  bends 
His  hasty  footstepsy    op  the  beach  he  stood. 
And  dipp'd  his  fetlocks  in  the  briny  flood. 
He  haird  the  heroes  with  his  big  foro^haiMl»' 
And  wish'd.ihcm  safe  to  gain  their  native  land* 
With  Chiron  came  Cbariclo  to  the  sh^ne ; . 
The  young  Achilles  in  her  arms  she  bore ; 
PeleoSj  bi;s  sire>  with  secret  pleasure  smil'd^ 
As  high  in  air  she  raised  the  royal  child.    • 

And  now  the  winding  bay's  safe  precincts  past» 
ll'heassdian  Argo  plough'd  the  wat'ry  waste; 
On  Tipfay's  care  the  valiant  chiefs  rdy'd 
To  steer  the  Teasel  through  the  foaming  tide ; 
The  small  well-modeU'd  rudder  to  command 
Obsequious  to  the  moTement  of  Us  hand* 
And  next  inserting  in  the  keel  below    .  ^ 

The  mast  taU  tapering^  to  the  slem  aadpsew^ 
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Wiih  ropes  that  through  the  rolttag  pnlfieft  g^Ue^ 
They  rear  upright  and  firm  oa  ey'ry  side ; 
Then  high  in  air  the  swelling  sails  they  raise. 
While  on  their  bosoms  buxom  zephyr  plays  ; 
With  favouring  gales  their  steady  course  they  keep 
To  where  Tisoeum  frowns  upon  the  deep*     > 
Meanwhile  sweet  Orpheus,  as  they  sail'd  along, 
RaisM  to  Diana  the  melodious  song, 
Who  saT'd  them  where  her  guardian  power  presides. 
From  treach'h^us  rocks  that  hirk  beneath  the  tides. 
The  fi«h  in  shoals,  attentive  to  his  lay, 
Purstt'd  the  poet  oVr  the  wat'ry  way; 
And  oft  emerging  from  their  liquid  sphere. 
Strove  more  distinct  his  heavenly  notes  to  hear. 
As  sheep  in  flocks  thick  pasturing  on  the  plaia 
Attend  the  footsteps  of  the  shepherd  swaioj^ 

His  well*knowB  call  they  hear,  and  fully  fed. 
Pace  slowly  on^  their  leader  at  their  head. 

Who  pipes  melodious,  as  he  moves  aloiig,  < 
On  sprightly  reeds  his  modulated  song; —  * 

Thus,  charm'd  with  tuneful  sounds,-  the  9^7  train 
Pursued  the  flying  vessel  o*er  the  main«    , 

And  now  the.  winds  with  favoring  breezes  blew, 

Oorn-crowa*d  Thessalia  lessened  to  the  view  ; 

By  Pelion's  steep  they  pass* •'»' 


THE  HONEY-STEALER; 

(FVcm  Theocriiui.) 
As  Cupid,  the  slyest  young  wanton  alive^ 
Of  its  hoard  of  sweet  honey  was  rpbtung  4  hive. 
The  centiad  bee.bozz'd  with  anger  and  giief* 
Aad  darted  its  sting  io  the  Jbapd  ol  thp  thi^« 
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He  sobb'dy  blew  bis  fingers,  stamp'd  bard  on  tbegroimd^ 

And  leaping  with  angoisb,  shew'd  Venus  th«  w^wnd ; 

Then  beg^n  in  a  sorrowful  tone  to  complain. 

That  an  insect  so  little  should  cause  so  great  paio^ 

Venns  smiling,  her  son  in  such  taking  to  see. 

Said,  "  Cupid  you  put  me  in  mind  of  a  Bee ; 

*•  Yott*re  just  such  a  busy  diminutive  thing, 

**  Yet  you  make  woeful  wounds  with  a  desperate  sting;^ 


THE  SILVER  BOWL. 

(Frcm  Anacreon*) 

Mulciber,  this  silver  take, 
'  And  a  curious  goblet  make : 
Let  th;  utmost  skill  appear, 
Not  in  radiant  armour  there ; 
Let  me  there  no  battles  see. 
What  are  wars  or  arms  to  me  ! 
Form  it  with,  a  noble  sweep, 
Very  wide,  and  very  deep. 
Carv*  not  ^ere  the  northern  team. 
Nor  Orion's  dreadful  beam ; 
'Pleiads,  Hyads,  Bears  displease ; 
What  have  I  to  do  with  these? 
Why  should  slow  Bootes  roll. 
Why  riiould  horrid  monsters  prowl, 
On'  the  margin  of  my  bowl  ? 
Draw  me,  what  I  value  more. 
Vines  with  purple  clusters  store. 
Bacchus  ever  young  and  fair, 
*  Cupid  with  the  golden  hair, — 
Gay  B&thylius  too  b^  th^ri. 


See  that  beaftifidfMPilboldi   ;  . 
All  diese  figures  rise  in  gold; 
In  the  whie-press  tet  tbem  join, 
Hitnd  in  hand  to  tread  the  vine. 


THE  YAJ^mt  OF  RICHES. 

(Fir^m  4mMreoii.> 

If  the  treasured  gold  could  give 

Man  a  larger  term  to  live, 

I'd  employ  my  utmost  care  '  *    * 

Still  to  keep,  and  still  to  spare ; 

And  when  Death  approached,  would  aaji 

«  Take  thy  fee,  atid  walk  awayi'||   ' 

But  since  riches  cannot  save '''"         ; 

Mortals  from  the  gloomy  giiave, "  '^  ^^, 

Why  shduld  I  myself  deceive, 

VflSnIy  sigfa/anid  vainly  grieve?  ' 

Death  wlll^surely  be  my  lot, ' 

Whether  I  am  rich  or  not. 


Give^iner^frefbft-rwlpl^.I  )ivf«  ; ,  . 
Generoua  wines,  i»  ple^  givei>. 
Soothing^  joys  noiy  life  to  cheer 
.Beauty  kiadi  andfrmds  sinceML; 
Happy,  could  I  ever  fi»d 
Friends  sincere,  and  beauty  kiodl 


.i  i 
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TO  THE  WTESma  STAB. 

:  (Fr^m  Moichus,) 

Hail^  goldeii<stary  of  nj  sereoe. 
Thou  far'nteo^^lkp  Cyprian  Queen. 
0£(Qsper!  g^iy  of  tbenigbt^ 
Ditfusiog  through  die  gloom  delight; 
Whose  bealii#«U  other  stars  ovtshise. 
As  miijBh  as  sikpr  Cyn^iia's  thine ; 
Oh !  guide  me»  speedhig  o'er  the  fUm, 
To  him  I  foTey  my  ti^epberd  swain ; 
He  Imps  the  mirthful  feast»^  and  soon 
.,     Jhurk  slides  will  etondthe  splendid 
0(  Jaijibs  I  nem  rohb'd  the  foid^    • 
Nor  the  Ipiie  traydler  of  gold ; , 
Love  i^  my  crime :«-— Oh !  lend  thy  ray 
To  guidea  loreron  her  way  ! 
May  ijie  bright  rstaj;.  ef  Vinns  pioTe  - 
The  gentle  harbinfer  5>f  We  I 

THE  FIFTH  O^l^ISTLE  OF  THE  FfRST  BOOK 
Ol?' HORACE,  IMITATED. 

if  ypu^  dear  Sir^  will  deign  to  pass  a  day 
In  the  fair  vale  of  Orpington  and  Cray, 
And  live  for  once  as  'fiiimble  Vicars  do. 
On  Thursday  1*11  expect  you  here  by  two. 
Expect  no  niceties  with  roe  to  pick. 
But  Banstead  mutton^  and  a  barn-door  chick,. 


Bfy  finends^  Willi  gcntemmi  ^i|#oW  T  legale, 
Good  port,  old  hock>  or  if  tbey  like  it,  mie. 
Piainismyfuraittwe,  as  is  ray  inNtt,         ^ 
For  'tks  my  best  ftmbitioa » to  lie  aent. 
Leave  tbeo,  all  sordid  views,  and  bopes  of  gaia, 
Tomortafs,  miserable,  mad^  oryaia;  ** 
Pat  the  last  polnii- to  th'  biatoiic  pafe, 
j^nd  ceasfe  awhile  to-motaliie  the  agov^  > 
By  your  sweet  eonverse  cheer'd,  the  live^loag  day 
WilLpaaa  vnbotie'd,  lOce  the  stream,  away* ' 
Why  should  kind  Providence  abandance  give. 
If  we^  Kke  niggards,  can't  afford  to  fire? 
The- wretched  miser,  poor  'midst  heaps  of  pelf. 
To  cram  his  heir,  mostmacU^y  starves  iiimself-^ 
So  will  not  I — give  me  gbod-wiae^ad  ease, 
And  let  aH  misers  call  me  fool  that  please. 
What  cannot  wine?  it  opens  all  the  soul; 
Faint  hope  grows  brilliant  o*er  the  sparkling  bowl : 
Wine's  generdns  spirit  makes  the  coward  brave, 
Gives  ease  to  kings,  and  freedom  to  the  slave; 
Bemus'd  in  wine,  the  bard  his  duns  forgets, 
Altd  dridki^siBreiie  oblivion  to  bis  debts. 
Wine  drives  all  cares  and  angnish  from  the  hearty 
And  dubs  us  connoiseurs  of  ev'ry  art. 
Whom^oes  not  wme  with  elegance  inspire : 
The  bowzy  beggar  struts  into  a  squire. 
This  you  well  know — ^to  me  belongs  to  mind 
That  reatness  with  frugality  be  joined: 
That  no  intruding  blab,  with  itching  ears. 
Darken  my  doors,  who  tells  i^h^e'er  he  hears*' 
Two  Duncombs,  each  a  poet,  vvith  me  dine, 
Voiir  friends,  and  decent </oiman,  wDivine: 


ThfT^riowfor  mom  $  90  46  «ataliiliiftt  tbe[URid, 
Yojir  Fife  'fibatt  bring  fUr  lanck^iice  *  in  batfft 
Shottld  Omf  wimt  <6opy,  let  the  teazer  wait;^ 
Whfl^  you  elefil  t^eret  tliron|^  the  garden  gat*. 


-    INSOBMBEB.  ^ 

(from  the  Poetical  Calendar^) 

Last  of  the  oioothsy  sei^ecest  of  ttkem  Mlt 

Woe  to  ihe  regicois  where  tfiy  lerrois  fall  I 

Hail  to  thy  tempests,  which  the  deep  defetittj 

Thrice  heil«  thy  ruthless,  humqaae  and  atom  I 

Now  £olus«  let  forth  thy  mightieBt  blftft/ 

By  land  to  rock  the^^spire^  by  sea  the  siast; 

Let  earth .  and  opean.  feel  tiiy  potent  awey , 

And  give  thy  bias^  their  fnU  iiapeliieiis  way;    -     / 

For  lo !  the  fiei^y  horses  of, .&e  sim    .  ■■*'" 

Through  the  twelve  signs  their  rapid  course  hare  mn ; 

Time,  like  a  serpent,  bites  his  forked  tail. 

And  winter  on  a  goat  bestrides  the  gale  : 

Rough  blows  the  north  wind  near  Arctnrus'  star. 

And  sweeps,  unrein'd,  across  the  polar  bar, 

On  the  world's  confines,  where  %e  s«|t^bearsr prowl. 

And  Greenland  whales,  like  moving  islands,  roll. 

There,  throogh  the  skies,  on.  blooms,  fi^.seen  to  ride. 

The  Lapland  wizard,  and  lu^  hellish  bride ; 

There  on  a  sledge,  die  rein*deer  bears  the  swaia 

To  roeet  his  aistress  on.tlie  frost-bbund  plain ; 

Have  mercy,  Winter ! — fpr  we  own  thy  power. 

Thy  flqoding  deluge^  ani  thy  drenching  shower  2 


*  A  yooDg  lady  then  resident  with  Dr,  H. 
t  The  Printer  of  the  Geotlenisa'f  Msgatiee. 


Y^l^>-Hre  acknowledge  what  thy  prowess  caii> 
But  oh !  have  piif  on  the  toils  of  man ! 
And  though  the  floods  .thy  adamantuiCvCbaln 
Stthmissive  wear,  yet  spare  the  treasured' grain : 
The  peasants  to  thy  mercy  now  resign 
The  infant  seed,  their  hope  and  future  mine : 
Not  always  Phoebus  bamfeiiis  vengeful  bow ; 
Oh  in  mid-wialer^placid  breezes  blow  ; 
Oft  tioctnr'd  with  the  bluest  traasmarinej^ 
The  fretted  canopy  of  heaven  is  seen ; 
Girded  with  argent  ian^ps^  the  full  orb'd  moon 
In  mild  December  emulates  the  noon ; 
Though  short  the  respite,  if  '^  sapplnreblne 
Stains  the  bright  lustre  with  an,  ioky  hue  : 
^Fhensk  bhtek  wreck  of  clouds  is  seen  to  fly, 
In  broken  shatters,  through  the  frighted  sky : 
But  if  fleot  Burns  scour  the  vaulted  plain^^ 
Then  all  the  stars  propitious  ^hine  agato; 
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JOHN  DUNCOMBE. 

fiORN  If  29,    DiBD  1786. 


^^AmiiOmacff  wUh  wrUte  ingeniaiMniuiwmihff  M^^t^M^ 

tinnf  natural,  andkighlnealtivatedtmdiniaMdnig,  hepoggemeda 
CMfMnmaf f  tweetnesM  of  temper,  und  tk^nmgh  goedneeg  ef  kemi,*' 

(Mr.  Nichols,  Gent.  M«|^  forMvrdi,  Vi9§^ 

— -"  The  $ame  de$ire$,  the  eame  ingenunu  arts 
Delighted  both  ; — we  own*d  and  bleu'd  the  Potter 
ThatjMdatmw^mrmmdvnwuA'^airhemri^J^     ^^ 

(MuoD,  Elegftd) 


As  we  appvachtbe  end  of  our  joovey  we  feel  thai 
we  are  treading  epon  leader  frowicL  Time  has  not  yet 
sprinkled  his  dust  upon  the  tombs  of  those  we  are  now 
to  notice,  and  they  survive  fresh  ia  the  ''  ansfT*  eye** 
of  the  remainder  of  a  eirele  which  they  Nt  iateiy  de* 
lighted.  Broken  as  the  continuity  of  this  circle  is  by 
the  hand  of  death,  it  yet  consists  of  some  near  relatives, 
and  of  many  admiring  and  «ffB>etionttte  friends,  l]ap<^ 
pily  for  oar  concluding  pages,  the  feir  report  that  has 
survived  them  fonsk>lid  virtues,  weil-employed  talents, 
amiable  manners,  and  exemplary  habits,  U  confirmed 
by  their  writings,  and  weald  render  piaise  fr'Om  ua 
unnecessary,  were  it  not  delightful  to  pay  that  tribots 
wherever  we  think  it  due. 

The  Rev.  John  Duaoombe  was  the  only  son  of  Yfur 
ilam^Duncoinbeillsq:  a  man  of  learning,  litcrarjMiabittf, 
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•Bd  tft  kis  publiflhad  works  attest,  of  conddefible 
talent  for  poetry,*  by  Bizabeth,  tlie  sister  of  John 
Hughes,  Bsq.  avthor  of  the  <'  Siege  of  Bamascus/' 
the  friend  and  literary  associate  of  Ad£son,  Steele, 
and  Pope ;  an  elegant  wiifter,  aada  worthy  and  amiable 


John  Dnncombe  ¥rafr  bom  in  London,  and  bi^tbed 
bgp  Dr»  Herring,  an  intiaaAe  friend  of  iuafaouty,  and  at 
tliat  time  offidating  dergyman  of  the  parish  in  which  his 
father  resided.  Frpm  school  be  was  removed  in  1746 
at  the  reoommendation  ofithe  same  worthy  divine,  then 
Archbishop  of  York,  to  Benet  Cellege-,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Dr.  Herring  obtained  a  feUowsUp*  Hev  entered  into 
holy  orders  in  1765,  and  appears  to  hare  ofihiated  as 
curate  of  Sundrich  in  Kent,  immediately  forwards. 
During  his  residence  upon  this  cure,  he  addressed  to 
his  patron,  now  at  the  head  of  the  church,  the  follow* 
ing  imitation  of  the  31st  ode  of  the  Ist  book  of  Horace. 

Tiihh.QrmecTMOMASt  i^onl  AtehhiAop  of  CamierimiY 
What  plaoe,'  my  Losd,  in  eburch  or  choir, 

\i     Ddes  .your'  mu€h4MMMK.f'd  friend  derire?' 

. .     While  your  iadalgeat  eonverse  cheers-  * 
His  hopes,  sdiddisstpaieflhisieaisf 

r     'No  stne^fiure'to  feed  his  pride, 

; .    Or  which  he  never  can  r^ide^ 
JH^o  stall  prebendal,  every  yeer 

.  '  Bf  fines  and  seats  three  hundred  de^brr 


*  He  was  the  author  of  a  tragedy  on  the  sobject  ojf  tbt  elder 
Brdtuf ,  of  which  a  late  writer  has  availed  Jiinself  to  good 
]Mirpow.  A  cnrioaa  sacoint  ef'tbe^retsption  of  tbik^pfaiy  bsv 
be  foosd  io  the  third  Yolasie  of  «  Letters  by  several  esiineot 
persons  dtceased,"  psbtlshed  by  Mr.  J.DDOCombe,  page  144.— 


9W  joam*  j^MWMdt^ 

:  lU  lugii  atthpdNimiiy,  wlMncflMton  - 
Ctefem  the  power  of  vUitalSott; 
NoHSm  iHoee  li^g»4ioeft  lie  fi^ 
,     niat  ia^youMioh  peoulAfS  li«^ 

Whflfedi».8low  Bixmm^M'  Medwmy  iefedr 
Throngh  western  Kent's  embmder'd  meads.*--^ 
liOt  otiea  wieh  Rt  eftebrepM^ 
Tol^y  or  Biirgiuidy  to  iMto^     *- 
■  Jknd.aeegaoh  daytbeircoetfy  bomJ> 
With  sonpr,  ragoats,  or  Ten'MMi  stored; 
AU  my  ambition  iato  find 
IVne  ftieadehifiy.  liestHh  and  peace  of  miiid^ 
On  Stout's  &ir  bankis  to  live  unknown. 
My.  villa  Bear,  my  time-ny  own  ^ 
WiA that pnme  blias  of  sodallife, 
Thr  eMeaiing  convers^of  a  wife;  ^ 

S^drkh,  Kent,  I7d6. 

'His  worthy  patron  was  not  slow  in  gratifyiBg  tiw 
mmii^  and  iMll«««|ireeseiA  WiaBes'ofi  the  poet  t  widu- 
,a few  mvttths  of  lliedate  a£|aed lo  the, abo««:poeai,  W 
promoted  bim  to  the  aaitbd'  reetorieB  of  St.  Andrew 
and  St  Maiy  Bredmatt,  iaibe  City  of  Ganteibmy. 
This  preferment  was  oonfered  vpoa  iiim  in  the  most 
flattering  manner,  ai|  an  earnest  oaiy  of  die  fatttia 
intentions  of  the  friendly  prelate^  and  w  fab  own  froids 
as*' a  good  thing  to  begin  with  J*  Widnn  throe  le^ths^ 
howerer,  fipom  the  time  of  his  iadaolion,  it  was  his 
great  nusfortune  to  lose.tliis  eicallsnt  Inend  by  doatkr 

1 fci  imiM  "     ■         I  ■   ■    III.— <— «■    1^      ,  II— wpy^» 

*  DoaeombeiS  Horace,,  tsL^I,  pegs  UM« 
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afiid  witli  hiiii^  c<Miiiequ6ntly,   all  hopes  of  rapid  pro- 
notion  Hi  the  church,  f 

Such  a  calamity  asthi^  too  fVequently  easts  a  gloom 
over  all  the  future  life  of  h  youn^  clergyman,  damps  his 
ardour  III  his  profession,  and  reduces  him  to  the  con- 
AtioB  of  a  meteficholy  bypochoiitlTiac.t  That  it  failed 
lei  produce  such  efl[\icts  upon  the  newly  instituted 
reetor  of  Saint  Andrew  and  Seint  Mary  Bredman^ 
must  be  attributed  to  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  tho 


•Thi«  excellent  prelate  obtained,  and:  deserved,  from  tho> 
Earl  of  Cork,  the  foUowing  brief)  'Ikvt  adativable  eulogy  r  <*  He 
was  what  a  Bishop  ought  tQ,be^.  and  is,  I  deabt  not^  where  all 
Bishops  ought  tb  be.  Honour  and  reverence  will  attend  his  namo 
jxbile  this  world  lasts' tbappineta  and  glory  wall  remain  with 
his  spirit  for  evjer^" 

t  Tn  the  acconnt  of  Mr.  Dancombe  inserted  in  (be  Gentle- 
man's  Magazine  for  1786,  thtre  is  an  onfonhded  assertion, 
which  as  it  implies  aenetbing  like  censure  upon  the  condock 
ef  A.rchbishop.  Herring,  deserves  to  be  put  right.  Mr.  Dnn- 
cerabe  it  is  remarked '*  was  presented  in  1757  by  Archbishop 
Herring,  to  the  uoited  livings-  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Andrf  w^ 
iiantef  bary.  Thi«  benetice  was  bestowed  in  the  most  ft  iendly 
mauner  by  his  patron,  who  called  it  on/y  tcmething'  to  bigii 
Mrith :  but  the  Archbishop  livad  not  above  two  yeMra-  ajitrf 
w0K^i\  and  with  his  lite,  the  prospect  of  fatnre  advance- 
meat  seemed  to  disappear.  However  no  cmaiplahkt  t^uikat 
tkd  $low  pr^ftmumt  from. ,  his  re$peeied  friend  and  patron^ 
ever  was  suffered  to  escape  in  conversation."  Mr.  Duucoiobe 
tras  too  jest  tn  tlie  kindaesa  of  his  patron,  to  salfor  aay  com* 
plaint  taescape  him.  He  was  presented  to  the  Canterbary 
Uh)ingin.l7d7,  and  his  patron  died  March  IStb  following,  con- 
sequently he  did  not  live  wore  than  tw  MsaiAs,  instead  of  fire 
years  afterwards.  At  the  time  of  his  obtaining  this  livings 
Mi^  Duncombe  was  only  28  years  ef  age,  and  could  not  justly 
coj^iHUin  of  slow  preferment.  The  good  prelate  acted  upon 
the  best  and  purest  motives:  something  whs  owing  to  friend-, 
ahlp,  moie  was  demanded  from  the  rank  and  station  be  so 
worthily  filled.  Had  the  Archbishop  lived,  Mr.  Duncombe 
wooTd  have  been  prefered  ;  as  it  was,  considering  hjs  age,  and 
that  he  had  been  ordained  only  two*  years  when  he  obtained 
a  living,  this  writer,  whoever  he  might  be,  should  not  have 
mentioned  the  words  **  $lvw prf/ermcut" 


chfierfchMis  of  his  idisposilioB :  be  vmm  ndi)0Of«r^  M 
poeC  aad  a  lover.     A,  firtendsbip  Jwd  leeg  subeiiitA 
between  Hf .  Dancombe  Ite  elder^  and  Joseph  fiUgbp 
inore  Esq.  ^bo  in  addition  to  hiavelbkaiowB  aeqme«iaalp 
itt  tbe  dd%btf«l  art  lie  fmc^i&bd^  kdolged  a  laate  far 
H^Qeral  literature^  and  eojoyed  tlie  lolnMMrjf  of  aaay  aitlia 
learned    men    with  whom  be  was  a  coateiBpei»iy« 
Mr:  Highmore  bad  an  only,  daughter  who  had  .been 
educated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  nadbr  eyeiy  ^^oe- 
sible  advantage :  she  possessed  great  personal  beftutj. 
considerable  talent,  and  all  the  accompiisho^nta  that 
adorn  her  sex.    8he  wrote  verses  when  yet  a  child  ; 
and  very  early,  shewed  also  great  taste  in  her  fetber's 
ait ;  she  ivas  a  p^ect  mistress  oi  the  i'reach  language, 
and  acquired  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the  Italiaa,  of 
which  she  was  veryfond.*  As  aproof  ofheruncomBion 
merit,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  she  obtained 
at  a  very  early  period  of  her  life,   the  intimate  friend- 
ship of   Yonog,    Hawkesworth,    and  Richardson,  f 
a  triumvirate  rarely  to  Ue  matched  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try ;  and  among  her  own  sex,   that  of  Mrs.  Chapone, 
and  Mrs.  Carter,  names  equally  dear  to  virtue  and  to 
learning.     The  friendship  that  existed   between  Mr. 


*  She  made  drawings  for  the  title  pages  of  post  of  her 
hasband's  publications,  but  no  opinion  shonld  be  formed  or  the 
merit  of  her  designs  from  the  execotioa  of  these  plates,  which 
like  all  works  of  that  kind  in  the  early  part  of  U»t  century,  u 
a  disgrace  to  tbe  arts.  Of  the  miserable  engraving  of  those 
designed  to  ornament  the  four  toI ernes  of  Heracc,  she  very 
justly  complains  in  a  mannscript  now  before  the  writer. 

t  Of  the  estiroatioB  in  which  she  was  held  by  Dr.  Hawkei- 
woilhsoiiie  proofs  have  been  given  before  in  ear  e<^<^^  «« 
that  elegafit  writer.  A  very  characteristic  letter  of  Richardson  s 
of  the  date  of  1754,  addressed  to  her,  may  be  fonnd  in  the 
third  volume  of  *♦  Letters  by  Eminent  Persons  deceased, 
j    gcG. 


J&RN  mncoMBM.  Mi 


.tUtcbmeot  iMvtmm  tkeinxkMretk.    Alter  •  conrtBliip 
ivhieli  had  sobsiited  doling  the  greatav  part  of  their 
previoos  lires,  Jahn  DeacombaaiidSMamia  Highmoie 
were  ittarried  at  Saiat  Ann's  Church*  Soho,  April  20tb» 
76  I  •   17w.  '^  A  sioiilavity  of  tasfee/^  says*  oiie  who  probaUy 
JL^        knew  them  well,  *^  and  love  of  iiterature  liad  loair 
1^      endeared  th(Bir  compantonftbip ;  and  a  oiotual  aftctioo, 
i^^   wiiB  the  natural  oonfleqneooe,    which  ensured  them 
^^{^^^  twenty-three  yeaimof  bappiaesa,  rather  increased  than 
^*^     diminished  by  the  hand  of  iime.*'  *  At  once  to  exl|ibit 
the  poetic  talent  of  this  accomplished  lady,  and  hor  cor- 
rect feeling  at  this  period  of  her  life^  we  select  the  fol- 
lovi^ing  imitation  of  the  fourteenth  ode  of  the  fifth  book 
of  Horace/  written  by  hec  in  the  year  following  her 
happy  marriage. 

To  Min  B wt, 

I  hear  my  friend  you  oft  enquire 
Why  thus  neglected  sleeps  my  lyre  ? 
And  why  the  pencil  I  no  more 
Invenlive  use,  as  heretofore  T 
As  if,  when  Hymen  wreath'd  my  brew. 
To  quit  the  arts  he  made  me  tow. 
'Tis  true  far  other  tasks  emidoy* 
Maternal  hours  with  aaxious  joy ; 
No  more  the  mnses  I  pursue, 
'  Nor  draw  for  friendship  and  far  yw ; 
And  since  this  fate  most  sure  attends 
Or  soon  or  late  all  married  friends. 
How  well  so  e'er  you  pass  your  hown. 
Improving  air^ur  mental  powers, 

•  Gcra'.cman's  Magazine,  vol.  60,  page  180, 
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.  Bfafifiii  be  cangiht  ^  wd^msy  your  hMii 
In  wdtock  meet  ite  ooiMitov|>ait  \*^   . 
For  giealer  wi»H%  it  caeeet  Sndi- 
ITmm  ifki  yow  cmn  exeiled  mmi  ^    ■ 
And  omsr  yov  then  with  me  re^ce^  '*        * 

Andi  joitt  a  ipraleAd  molher*a  voiee,.     <    * 

'*         Willie  K  my  iobnt  ta  my  arms, 

Coelemfdiatft  aR  h^r  opeoiDf  ohorau^  ^ 

:r     .   And  fondly  faeey. in  lieri«ee». 
1-eYery  wi«b'd  lykdearaieiit  tcace ! 

Mt,  Donoombe  i^ppears  to  have  been  at  this  period! 
of  bis  life»  for  a  short  time,,  chaplain  to  John  Earl  of 
Cork  and  Orrery,  with  whojn  he  and  his  father  hajrJL 
long  enjoyed  a  friendship  of  the  tnost  intimate  kiud^ 
and  were  very  frequent  Visitors  in  the  family.  In. 
1773,  more  than  ten  years  after  the  death  of  that 
accomplished  nobleman,  he  collected  and  published  ^  , 
Aeries  of  letters  written  by  hini  when  abroad,  principally  ' 
in  Italy,  which  have  been  mucb  admired  for  their  ease 
and  elegance*  To  this  oollection  Mr.  Diincombe  pre«> 
iixed  a  memoir  of  the  earL 

Soon  .  after  his  marria^  Mr.  Duocombe  came  to 
reside  at  Canterbury,  upon  his  living ;  in  addition  to 
which  he  was  appointed  to  hold  for  a  minor,  the  rectory 
of  West  Thurrock^  in  Ihe  county  of  Essex.  In  17G6 
he  became  one  of  the  sfx  preachers  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  by  the  nomination  of  Archbishop  Seeker ;  . 
and  in  17^8  received  from  Archbishop  Comwallis, 
to  whom  he  had  also  been  appointed  chaplain,  bis 
last  clerical  preferment,  whioh  was  the  vicarage  of  Hemo 
near  Canterbury^  wbere  he  afterwards  occasionally 
'resided. 


ptMially  recovered^  init  lost  fab  Iiiii4>f  s^MOHdlattHk 
on  die  IStli  of  Jamtary,  in  the  folUming  year;«  - 

For  a  longer  acooimt  of  this  reiy  respeotaMe  clei|Qrn 
maD,  we  mus^  refer  our  readers  to  an  article'  in  the 
Biographia  BritanDtcay  written  certainly  with  Ae  par- 
tiality and  wanatb  of.  arfnesd^  mrI  probably  ctf  a  neat 
relation^  but  amply  Gpnfirqiedj  as  far  as.  the  goodness 
of  his  private  character  is  concerned,  by  the  general 
report  of  those  who  knew  him  personally  and  yet 
snrvire  him.  Our  business  is  more  particularly  .with  hit 
literary  life. 

John  Duncombe  was  the  author  and  publisher  of 
many  works,  a  complete  catalogue  of  which  would 
occupy  too  much  space ;  it  may  be  found  in  the  article 
in  the  Biographic  Britannica,  above  aiiiiifed  to^  and  m 
the  Mth  volume  of  the  Gbenlleman^si  Magazfaie.  The 
principal  of  these  is  perhaps  the  translation'  of  Horace, 
in  conjunction  with  hisfather,  an  edition  of  which  was 
published  in  1709,  and  a  second  in,  the.  following  year* 
This  work  was  not  entirely  original^  but  copposed 
by  adopting  such  translations  of  different  parts  as  had 
already  appeared,  and  which  the  editors  **  despaired  to 
equal/'  and  comp!eting  the  whole  by  *^  attemnting  to 
trace  the  original  as  closely  as  was  consistent  with  die 
genius  and  elegance  of  the  English  tongue/'  litis 
translation,  although  upon  the  whole  not  equal  to  the 
recent  attempt  of  Francis  in  the  same  line,  has  several 
spirited  and  successful  versions  both  original  and  se* 
lected.  The  greater  part  of  the  literal  tramdations  are 
from  the  pen  of  the  elder  Duncombe,  and  wdb  inferior 
to  the  parts  sejeeted  Cor  ex.cculioa  by  his  son.;  atany  of 
these  are  imitations,  in  which  he  has-  ingouiausly,  but 


94io  jo«r  i>VH«c» 

vmkiiMUtfy»'hK^BfMmium^  iBtomfc  of  Ui  wotfc, 

specimeo.. 

IBE,  SIXTEENTH  6dE  OF  THE  SECONB 
Book  OF  HORACE  IMITATED. 

.  .    ..  Tif  the Hommrabk  Jiiwm  Yarie, 

For  quiet  on  Newmar&et^s  plain, 
,  The  shivering  Curate  prays  in  vain^ . 
''  When  wintry  show^s  are  falling; 
And  stumbling  steed  and  wlnstling  wiaJ,, 
Quite  banish  from  his  anxious  mind. 
The  duties  of  his  calling. 

'    .    With  thoughts  aiifroes^llqrnMits  sad  lifa^v^ 

The  grilant  Soph  for  quiet  pMys, 
'.   ^      .    Confuted  and  confuting;,  / 

And  ipiiet  is  alike  desir'd 
.     JBtn  by  the  king^s  professor,  ttr*d  .    > 
-    With  wrangling  and  disputing.. 
•■•.'■ 

In  crowded  senates,  on  the  chakr 

'  ,      Of  our  Vice-chancellor  sits  Cai^, 

Undaunted  by  the  mace  ; 
Care  climbs  the  yacht  when  advo  se  giJ^s. 
petain  or  tear  our  p&t,ron*s  sails. 

And  ruffles  ev'*n  his  Grace* 

'         How  U^s'd  i»  he  whase  annttal  toil 
With  wdl-iung'd  trees  improves  «  solV 

For  ages  yet  unborn  i 
Such  as  at  humble  Bat  lay,  plaaa'd 
By  mitred  iBerrtag'a  youthful  handi 

^  The  cultar'd  glebe  adorn. 


^Pfom  place  to  phice  inks  still  panme 
Coii^M^  and  hope  in  each  to  tiew 
'    Hie  visionary  guest : 
Vfliinly  we  shnn  intniding  Care ; 
Vot  all,  like  you,  the  joys  can  sliat« 
Of  Wimple  and  of  Wrest, 

Then  let  us  snatch,  while  in  oar  powV^ 
The  present  transitory  hoar, 

And  leave  to  hea?*n  the  morrow ^ 
Youth  has  its  griefs ;  a  friend  may' die»  , 
Or  nymph  deceive ;  for  none  can  fly 

The  giant  hand  of  sorrow. 

His  country's  hope,  and  parent's  pride 
Id  bl6oni  of  life  young  Bhindford  died ; 

His  godlftce  father's  eyes 
Were  dimm'd  in  age  by  helpless  tears'; 
And  heaVn  to  me  may  grant  the  yeai^V 

Which  it  to  yiM  denies. 

Your  rising  virtues  soon  will  clatm 
4.  portiooi  of  yoor  brotber'sifeme 

And  catch  congenial  fire:   . 
They  shine  in  embassy  and  war; 
They  grace  the  senate  an/l  the  "bar  ; 

And  emulate  the^Fsire^ ;, 

Invested  with  the  sacred  go\^n. 
You  soon  to  rival  their  renown,         ' 

The  glorious  task  shall  join^ 
And  white  they  guard  Brit'annia's  Is^wii 
Tou,  steady  in  rellgionVtaU'lfe,  * ' '  '  •   ' 

Shall  ^oata  the  laws  dfnft^/        ' 


%4$  xom  mJipo^Jf^. 

Besides  (h^  letters  of  Locd  Go^^befianf  wipiftioBed^ 
Afr.  Duncomlbe  publksliQd  a^olurae  of  ^CCf^{y>DdeaGe 
between  Archbishop  H^niii°^  ao4  h^s  father ;  and  a 
more  valuable  splectiop  of  letters  by  Tari«|p/wriiers, 
ioaludiDg  a  coasidisraJble  number  by  his  natertml  unolc^ 
JFgha  Hughes,  Esq,  His  latest  .worii9>;^ere  some 
topogn^ical  coatributiops  to  a  periodical  publicaliaa 
bjr  Mr*  Nioh^9  eofBpri8ing<ft  history  of  RecuWeraiid 
Henie  in  Kent,  and  an  account  of  Ihrea  hospitals  ia 
Canterbury  of  which  he  was  master.  In  the  same  yetr^ 
1784»  he  published  select  wockfr.oF'the  JElmperor  Julian 
in  2Tolumefl  6vo.  He  prbted  at  diffinent  tim^s^  three 
sermons:  one  preached  in  St  Ann's  ChuichyWestminafer^ 
where  he  was  for  some  tim,  in  the  eerly,  pjMt  of  his 
life  assistant. preacher^  and  tw^  ^elivfredto..hi8  gga- 
gr^^on  at  St.  Andrew's  Chuircb  io  '(iaaterbury^ 
These  were  all  [ninted  at  the.  request  jpf  tk^e^jbeacm^ 
and  are  creditable  to  hiqi  as  a  carefiil  end  tdil|gpiit  atn* 
dent  and  expositor  of  holy  writ...  He  was  eejuceraed  ifr- 
thepublicationof  the  Gontleman's  Magazine  for  more 
than  twenty  years/ hi&riifg  iFiteceeded  his  'fHend  Dr. 
Hawkesworth  ia  the  reyiewev%  depattment  of  that 
work;  he  also  contributed  ^  rariety  of  papers  ia 
biography » poetty»  andcritidsm;  sotkieof  these  hare 
the  signature  of  Crito,  others  are  anonymous.^ 

The  poems  written  by  Hf  r.  Duncombe  at  different 
periods  of  his  life»  would  form  a  volume  of  handsome 
dimenmona,  but  they  have  never  been  collected.  Some 
of  them  were  printed  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  but  the 
greater  number  were  inserted  in  the  various  miscellanies 
of  the  day,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazme,  the  Poetical  Calendar,  Dodsley's  and 
Pearch's  CoHections,   Niefaol's  Sekctionsi   and  the 


Camlifidjjie  Repo&Uoiy.  Most  of  tliese  composhms 
were  th^  amusement  of  lus  early  Tile,  and  writfen 
diinn^  bis  resMcMe  at  Cambridge,  His  distioguishitig^ 
talent  was  cbasieaed  tMimour,  and  be  was  Tery  bapp]f 
ill  bin  attempts  at  fmioiy,  of  wbicb  tbere  are  few 
better  specunens  than  Ibe  *<  Eveaiiig  Coaiempkitioii  in 
a  C/Ollege^'^  bia  applkiatk>aof  tbe  oM  ballad  of  ^tUnry 
Cbace,  h  alaoext^lknt  of  Ma  kind/  Bis' more  elaborate 
pieces  ttre  aot  bis  best';  ke  waa  a  disciple  of  the  school 
of  pQ^e,  and  though  he  wrote  geaerally  with  elegaHCOy 
and  occasioiiaMy  wiA  tbe  pecniHar  harmony  aad  spltit 
of  bis  great  masfer»  the  lafaour  of  conpositidn  4s  tpo 
often  apfkaxent.  G^neratfy  speakings  b^  was  uafor- 
tdnJEiteln  :bii  aialectbn  of  tubjects;  mosff  of  bis  poefifs, 
being  oa  tenqf»orary  topicis,  or  addressed  to  persons 
CBUttent  only  dwing'  thiir  lives,  bare  bow  tost  tfieir 
iotiErtpest,  and  cannot  be  read  with,  the  sam^  pleaaure'  at 
the  pre^nt  day,  as  at  the  pl^i-fod  of  their  first  ap- 
pearance«  .         »  .      * 

THE  FEMINEAD; 

€b^  JboMrfe  Sestnt.  X7M. 

Shall  lordly  Man,  the  theme  of  every  lay. 
Usurp  the  muse's  tributary  bay ; 
In  kiiigly  state  on  Pindus'  summit  sit, 
Tyrant  of  ^^erse,  and  arbiter  of  wit  ? 
By  Salic  law  the  female  right  deny. 
And  view  they  genius  ^ith  regardless  eye? 
Justice  forbid  !   and  erery  muse  inspire 
To  sing  the  glories  of  a  sister-choir ! 
lUs<$,  rise,  bold  swain ;  and  to  the  listening  grove 
Sesound  the  praises  of  the  sex  you  Iove» 
b2 
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Tell  bow,  adora'd  with  every  chwrm,  iSky  thine  ' 
In  mind  and  person  equally  divine. 
Till  man,  no  more  to  female  merit  blind. 
Admire  the  person ,  but  adore  the  mind. 

To  these  weak  strains,  O  thon !  the  sex's  friend 
And  constant  patron,  Rithardwh !  attend  t 
Thou,  who  so  oft  with  pleasM,  bat  anxious  care. 
Hast  watch*d  the  dawning  genius  of  the  fkir. 
With  wonted  smiles  wih  hear  thy  friend  display 
The  various  graces  of  the  female  lay ; 
Studious  from  folly's  yoke  their  minds  io  free. 
And' aid  the  generous  cause  espous'd  by  thee. 

Long  o'er  the  world  did  Prejudice  maintain,  - 
By  sounds  iike  these,  her  undlsputied  reign :  ' 
"Woman!  she  cry 'd,  to  thee,  inddgent  beaven 
Has  all  the  charms  of  cmtward  beauty  given : 
Be  Uiine  the  boast  unrivaVd  to  enslave  * 

The  great,  the  wise,  the  witty,  and  the  b^ve ;  •  * 
Deck'd  with  the  Paphian  rose's  damask  glow^ 
And  the  vale-lily's  vegetable  snow. 
Be  thine,  to  move  majestic  in  the  dance, 
To  roll  tlie  eye,  and  aim  the  tender  ghemce ; 
Or  touch  the  strings,  and  Breathe  the  melting sm^. 
Content  to  emulate  that  ury  throng. 
Who  to  the  sun  their  painted  plumes  display. 
And  gaily  glitter  oh  the  hawthorn  spray. 
Or  wildly  warble  in  the  beecben  grove. 
Careless  of  ought  but  music,  joy,  and  love.* — " 
Heavens  I  could  such  artful,  slavish  sounds  beguitfo 
The  freeborn  sons  of  Britain's  polish'd  isle  ? 
Could  they,  like  famM  Ulysses'  dastard  crew« 
AUeotive  listen^  and  enamour'd  view. 
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Nor  ditto  tke^iyreii  t0  tbftl  dieiffy  plain, 
lo  loathsome  pomp,  where  eaatoni  tyraats  reigik  ^ 
Whofeeach  fair  neck  the  yoke  of  slav'ry  galU,. 
Clq»'d  in  a  proud  aeraglio's  gloomy  walls, 
And^aoi^t,  that  level'd  with  the  brutal  kind. 
Nor  sense,  nor  souls  to  women  are  assign'd. 

^0«E  Botbh  nymphs  with  happier  omens  rove. 
At  freedom's  eall,  through  wisdom's  saer^  groTe^ 
And  as,  with.lavish  band,  eadi  sister  grace 
Shapes  the  fair  form  and  regolales  the  face, 
Each  sisler  muse,  in  blissfiil  union  join'd, 
Adon^,  im^oyesy  and  beautifies  Jthe  mind. 
E/n  n^EVffiiad  foocy  in  our  polishM  land 
Assembleiishows  a  Uooming,  studious,  ban^ 
With  Tanojus  arts  .our.  rev'rence  they  engaige. 
Some  tucn  th^  tu^^ffil,  some  the  moral  page : 
Thesoy  led  by  oontoiiiplatioo,  soar  on  high. 
And  ra«ge  ti^  bf)ar*as  with  philosophic  eye ; 
Whilalhose,  surrounded  by  a  vocal  ^oir. 
The  canvas  tingCy  or  touch  the  warbling  lyre* 
Here,  like.the  stacs'  mix'd  radiance,  they  un^ter 
To  dai^Ap,  9Lfid  per^^x  our  wand'ring  sight* 
The  muse  each  oharmer  singly  shall  survey; 
Thus  may  she  best  their  vaiy*d  charms  display^ 
And  tuae.jto  each  her  tributary  lay. 
So  when,  in  blended  tints,  with  sweet  surpriae 
Assembled  beauties  strike  our  ravish'd  eyes. 
Such  as  in  Ze/^'s  melting  colours  shine, 
^f  .^<^^»&  g^^^  KneUer!  from  a  hand  like  thine; 
On  all  with  pleasing  awe  at  once  wegaze^ 
And  loj^t  in  wonder  know  not  which  to.praise, 
But^  singly  view'd,  each  nymph  delights  us  more. 
Disclosing  graces  unperceived  before. 


Fint  MllMfMM  with  gMMMS  uiattgf 
To<Aaielheiai8tframdmifcopiapoa>«y#$     . 
ICor«aiww«  hereto  Mum  tM4iiAer'»«mfM»^    i 
Who  guaids  from  leantd  iiir«i  hitlMeby  hmv  ; 
.  Since  oft  Itiftt  heir  witbfnideiioe  kasbeMleimm^ 
To  dread  »  goDliis  thai  tranfieesdaliis-oink:  ^    .   .  i 
The  wiBeChemselves  afaoald  eriiJbdiidMtieik  dhooe, 
SJooe  ieUeiM  nynphe  their  kaowiedt&  may  ^alMi^ 
And  husbawb  oft  eaqierien^  to  tfamr  aaat^- .  r.j\ 
The  prudasthoiiiewMeHitheiseMaf^lost;:  '•■■  •  / 
But  those  boar  deaerr'il  oootempl^'  ^who^piaa  -'-a. 
Their  owB  high  talents,  aadtheiraexAeaiHae^  m  -*- 
With  haugjMf  miea  ea<h^aoeiall^»dciiai^    ^   •< 
And  sttUy  ail  tiMir  leamlsg  wlk  aottoeiit 
Of  8uch  ihe  parent  j«8%  wantft<bi»eofH^  '     '      ' 
And  sudi  the  aMise  Jienelf  '¥M*\Mkim\Amu  -    • ' 

But  liTea  there  oiie»  whet|e*aoateMaingi6hMtf'*' ' 
Though  grao'd  ^  aatwiie^  aadby  wtirefinMi*  >' 
Pleas'd  with  domeetie  exoeMefiee^^  oaa'apam  -  ' 
Some  houra  to  atudieas  eaae  fromiBaeial'«a«iB^^  -  ^ 
And  with  her  pea  that  tiae4^toiie.>en^03f^^  •«?  ^  • 
Which  others  waste  in  viMtSi  oaldsy  aiuliiclae;  ^  ^ 
From  aflfeetaUonfree^,  though  deefdyiead^'  '  . 

'^  With  wit  welinalur'd,  aod  with  books  well^bl«dt^ 
With  sucby — and  0ttek  thM«  are»    eaahhartyday 
Must  fly  iffiproving  and  improT'd  away^^  <  - 
Inconstantly  mig^  fix  and  settle  thers,'  '  '  ^ 

And  wisdom's  Toice  approt^  the  cbosea  ftir^ 

Norpeed  wenowfri>nt.oiirowaBfi(aialrofiB^  - 
In  search  of  genius,  to  the  Xiediiaa  gcore,  *  ?  ?  * 
Though  Sappho  there  her  tuneful  lyveiias  sftmi^/ 
Aad'am'roas  griefs  in  sweetest  accents  suug; 
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Since  U<e^,  in  ChaHesV  days,  amtdst  a  train 
Of  shameless  bards,  licentious  and  profane, 
The  chaste  Orinda  *  rose ;  with  purer  light. 
Like  modest  Cynthia,  beaming  through  the  night ; 
Fair  friendship's  lustre,  undisguised  by  art, 
Glows  ill  her  lines,  and  animates  her  heart ; 
F.iendsbip,  that  jewel,  whitsh,  though  all  coi^fcs^ 
Its  peerless  value,  yet  how  few  possess ! 
For  her  the  never-dying  myrtle  weaves 
A  verdant  chaplet  of  her  od'rous  leaves : 
Her  praise,  re-echo'd  by  the  muse's  throng. 
Will  reach  far  distant  times,  and  live  as  long 
As  Cowley's  wit,  or  fam*d  Roscommon's  song. 

Who  can  nnmov'd  hear  WineheUea  f  reveal 
Thy  horrors,  spleen  !  which  all  who  paint  must  feel? 
My  praises  would  but  wrong  her  sterling  wit, 
Since  Pope  himself  applauds  what  she  has  writ. 

But  say,  wbmt  matron  nowwalks  musing  forth 
From  the  bleak  mountains  of  her  native  north  ? 
While'Tonnd  her  b'-ows  two  sisters  of  the  nine 
poetic  wreaths  with  philosophic  twine ! 
^laiU  Cockbum,  X  l^^il  ^  ®ven  now  from  reason's  bow'rs 
Thy  Locke  delighted  culls  the  choicest  flow'rs 
To  deck  bis  great,  successful  champion's  head ; 
And  Clarke  expects  thee  in  the  laurel  fthade. 
Thou«(;h  long  to  dark  oblivious  want  a  prey. 
Thy  aged  worth  pass^'diinperceiv'd  away. 
Yet  Scoiland  now  shall  ever  boast  thy  fame, 
WhftU  England  mourns  thy  undistinguslt'd  name, 
And  views  with  wonder,  in  afi^male  mind, 
Ph4|i>8apber,  divine,  and  poet  join 'dt 

*JAr$  CatbesiDePbilips.    i  Anne,  Countefs«f  Wincbelsea 

i  Mrs.  Catherine  Cockbaro,  the  wife  of  a   dergymsD;.  Khe 

lived  obftcurely,  tnd  dtt^at  an  td? anced  zge,  \n  Nortbatuberlaud 
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Tlie  oiade»t  mase  a  reil  witii  pity  throws 
0*er  vice's  friends  and  yirto«>s  femaie  fo«s : 
^bci^'d8h0  views  the  boM,  oaMusLiagi 
Of  modern  Mmdey,  CmUitre^  and  B€km\ 
And  grieves  to  see  one  nobly  born  disgrace      >  ' 
Her  modest  «ex,  and  her  iUustrious  raeet. 
Though  harmony  Ihroogh  all  their  luiaibers  flowed. 
And  genuine  wit  its  every  grace  bestow 'd. 
Nor  genuine  wit,  nor  banftony  excuse  - 
The  dangerous  sallies  of  a  wantoo  niOBe : 
Nor  can  such  tunefoti.bot  roiiiioraU  lays 
Expect  the  tribute  of  impaitiftl  praise : 
As  soon  might  FAiftji*,  Pilkingiomi  and  Vane^^ 
Deserv'd  applause  for  spotless  virtue  gain. 

But  hark !  what  nymph  in  Frome^embroidBr'd  vaLe? 
W ith  strains  seraphic,  swells  the  vernal  gale  ? 
TVith  what  sweet  sounds  the  bovderiog  foreat  liiig^^ 
for  sportive  *Eefao  catches  as  sho  sings 
Each  falliog  accent,  studious  to  prolong 
The  warbled  notes  of  Bmoifg  ecstatic  soagr 
'  Old  Avon  pleas*dhift  reedy- forehead  rears^ 
And  polish'd  Orrery  delighted  hears. 
See  wilh  what  transport  she  resigns  her  breatb*, 
Snalch'd  by  a  sudden,  but  a  wish'd-f<Nr,  death! 
Beleas'd  from  earth,  with  smiles  she  soanron-bi^ 
Amidst  her  kindred' spirits  of  the  ^y^ 
Where  faith  and  love  4hose  endless  joys  bestow. 
That  warm'd  her  lays,  and  fiU'd  her  hdpea  below. 

Nor  can  her  noble  friend  f  escape  unseen^  >. 
Or  from  the  muse  her.  modest  virtues  screenr ; 

*  Who  eadeavoured  to  iDinortallze  their  thatffrlrf'wrilmg 
and  publishing  their  own  meaftolrs. 

tFrsBcssy  Coantess  of  Hei1for4|^  and  afterwards  Duchess 
of  Somerset* 


Hex^f  wreetly  bkad^,  to>  our  waad'iiiig  eyti. 
The  Peeress,  Poetess,  aiid.ChftefMi  ris^': 
And  ihoitgklhe  nine  ber  tuneCttl  stvaii»9  inspire. 
We  les^a  her  genius,  tbue  her  lidart;  aAnire  i 
Plea9*«^  'midst the  great,  oi>e  truly  geod  to  see,' 
And  |»rond  ta  tell  tbftt  Somen^  is  ^m: 

By  geMjDQiis  vieirs,  ooe  Peeress.^  more  4«awds: 
A  gratefidtriboto^from^  fesoMite  hunds)  • 
One, ,  who  totshteld  Ibem  froia  the  worst  of  foe^,: 
In  their  j«t«aa30  dar'd  Poperbioii^lt*  o^poB«» 
Their  own.  darkfociM  deceit  snd  edfrf  w«6rr, 
By  ihron  tenoh'd.wiyii  troth's  eeleslial  spear :— ' 
"By  her  disamrd,.  yewktiogs  I  now  gireo'er 
Your  enpty  sneers,.  a»d  shock  the  aes  no-«o«ev 
"Thus  bold  Camilki,  when  the  Troyan  chief 
Att^Vi  her  eott»try,«  flew  t»  its.  veket'; 
Beneath  her  lance  the  bravest  warriors  bted> 
And  fear  dismay -d  tho  host  ^hick  great  JSntan  led. 

But  ab  I  why  heaves- 'iny  breast  this  peasf^'S'  sigb  T 
Why  starts  this  teaf  uafaidde»in>m  my  ey^^  < 
What  kceaitirMR  sighs,  what  0]^  froaMearssefirahis, 
When  sweetiyniioufiifi^  ka|4ei»  WtigMf  eomjpWns  t 
And^  wko  kat  grieres  4ocsee4ier  generous  iiH«d, 
iWnofaler  views,  aad  worthier  gaests  deaign'd, 
Admitlkekatefulformof  blaek  desfnir^ 
Wan  with  Ike  ftooflft  of  soperatitionfS' care  f  .^ 
In  pity-moving' lays,^  w»th  earnest  csiee. 
She  eall'd  on  Heaven  to  deee  her  w^easy  eyes>. 
And  longtoa  earth  by  heart-felt  woes  opprast 
Was  beme  by^ffiendly  death  to  wekone  vept» 


*  Anne,  Viicoiuitefs  Irwin,  fialee  te  the  Eatl  ef  Cadklr^ 
t  Mrs.  Wright^  sister  te  tbe  fiuneus  Wmlsys.. 
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Tn  necrons  Jtcainf  QomeUa**  *  poliabVl  tailt 
Has  poetry's  aii^oeemve  piDgmss.ttac'd 
Froip  ancient  Greece,  wJbere  fiiat  she  fia'd  lier  reigiiy 
To  Italy,  and  Britain's  bappier  plaio. 
Praise  well-bestow'd,  adorns  her  glowing liots,. 
And  manly  strengthi  with  female  Foftoeas  joins. 
So  female  charms  and  manly  virtues  graces 
By  her  example  form'd»  her  bloomiog  race. 
And  framed  alike  to  please  our  ears  and  eyes. 
There  new  Cornelias  and  new  Graechi  lise*  I 

O  that  you  now,  with  genius  at  command,  I 

Would  snatch  the  pencil  from  my  arllew  hand,  I 

And  give  your  aexis  portraits,  bold  and  true. 
In  colours  worthy  of  tbemselTea  and  y<m  i 

Now  in  .ecstatic  visions  let  me  rove. 
By  Cynthia's  beamsy  through ^BraeUey's  glimineriag 

grove ; 
Where  still  each  night  by  startled  shepherds  seen. 

Young  Xea;Mir'«  t  form  fliea  shadowy  o'er  tfao  graen. 

Those  eniry*d  boaoais  nature  lored  to  pay 
,   The  briar^bound  turf,  where  ecst  her  Shakespear  lay» 
.    Now  on  her  darling  Mira  she  bestows ; 

There  o'er  the  hallow'd  ground  she  fondly  straws 

The  oh<Mcest  fragrance  of  the  breathiag  spriaf  ,  ' 

And  bids  each  year  her  laTourite  limMi  «Dg. 

Let  cloister'd  pedants*  in  an  endless  rouddr 

Tread  the. dull. raaaes  of  sc^ohistic  ground ;  . 

Brackley  unenvyiog  views  theglitf  ri«|p  train. 

Of  leaniing's  useless  trappings  idly  vain; 

For  spite  of  all  that  iirauated  learning's  atd^ 
.    Their  fame  is  dLvall'd  by  her  rural  maid. 

*  Mn.  Madui,  daughter  of  Spencer  CoWf>«r,  E^q.aiKlutbor 
of  a  poew  entitled  «<  the  Prof  ret*  of  Foetiy/'  • 
t  Mrs.  Mary  Xieapor,  of  Brjckley^  in  Northaaptoashire* 


So  vvUk'yki  our  Briteiiviit'fi  beceKen-stimyi^ 
Sweet  Philomela  trilli  her  ineHbw  Uys, 
•We  ti^tiie  amtivefl  bf  tlie  Biiltiy  line 
Their  boasted  Tdide  of  parrots  pleas'd  retiga : 
Tot  theagh  on  oitrob  boughs  tiiey  proudly  gloir    ' 
With  alLlhv  coloiirs  of  the  wat'ry  bo«r>        '     '  -' 
Yet  no  soft  afimias'  are  iira^bled  by  the  ttdrong; 
But  throBgh  the  grOre  haish  disoord  they  prolOD|^^' 
Though  liehitt  gaody  plomage,  poor  ia  tongi  " 
Now  bear  taie>  Olio,  t6  that  Kmithh  strand/ 
Whose  rude  o^erhaagia^  oliffj,  and  bnrren  sand 
May  challeage  all  tbcr  myrtle^btdoming^  bowVa      " 
Of  fam'd  Italia^  when «  at  evening  boufs^ 
Thy  owa  Eikta*  mwies  oil  tiie ikhore 
Serene,  though  bHiowil  beat,  -  and  tem^estaroar*  ' 
,£^a>  bail  I  your  faroadte  name  itaspireH 
My  raptur'd  breast  with  s/mpath^tio  fires  i 
£v'n  How  I  #ee  your  lov'd  Itlys^aa  ieOd  -  '  '. 

H.iajiiaay  ourr^At  ihsough  the  Atheaiaii  mead  ;  * 
With  you. 1  pierce  through  Aoademie  ^adest 
A4idjoiikia.  Attic  bowers  th*  Aouiau  maida; 
.  Beneath  the  ^ipreadiug  plane  trith  Phttorore/  '  ^ 
And  h^ar  hb  morals  echo  thioagh  the  grote«     *  ' ' 
Joy  sparkles  ia  'the  sage's  looks,  to  flAd    '  -  ! '  >    ■'* 
His  gen^uaglorwittg  in  a  female  mind;  ^^ 

Newton  admiring  sees  your  seatcluttg  eye 
Part  through  bb  myaUepage,  and  ratoge  the  ritfV 
,By  you  hia  colours  to  your  sex  are  !»boWR,  '^ 

And  Algarotti*6  name  40  Britain  known; 
While  updisturbed  by  pride,  you  calmly  tread 
Through  lifeV  perplexing  paths,  by  wisdom  led :    - 

■;i  '^  '»H      '  I    ii  I  ^  w   wi    m I        ■  11—— t«<iwiXiin  imitt'  ^ 

•  Mr«.  Elisabeth  Carter,  of  JleaU    . 
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Andy  taught  by  Ker^  your  gra^efiil  jBsse  refmfm  - 
Her  heareiily  teacher  in  noctomal  lays.     ^  . 
So  when  Prometbeas  fixHB  th'  j&ltnighty  Sire^ 
Assingathe&ble^  stole  celealial  fire. 
Swift  through  tbe  clay  the  vital  current  ran. 
In  look,  infoimiy  in  speech  resembling  man; 
Bat  ip  each  eye  a  living  lustre  glow'd. 
That  spoke  the  heavenly  source  from  whence  it  flowid. 
''  What  magic  powers  in  Ge&a'«  *  numbers  dwell 
Which  thus  th'  uBpracti»'d  breast  with  ardor  swett 
To  emulate  tier  praise,,  and  tunediat  lyre> 
Which  yet  no  bard  was  able  to  inspire ! 
With  tears  her  suffering  virgin  we  attend. 
And  sympathise  with  father,  lover,  friend  ^    - 
What  sacred  rapture  in  our  bosom  glows 
When  at  the  shrine  she  offers  up  her  vows  ! 
Mild  majesty  and  virtue's  awful  power 
Adorn  her  fall^  and  grace  her  latest  hour/' 

Transport  me  now  to  those  embroider'd  mead». 
Where  the  slow  Oiize  his  lazy  current  leads  ! 
There,. while  the  stream  soft-dimpling  steals  along^ 
And  from  the  groves  tbe  green-hair'd  Dryads  throiig, 
O  bear  me  swift  to  some  embowering  spray, 
For  Clio's  self,  or  Flama,-f  tunes  a  lay, 
-    Sweet  as  the  darkling  Philomel  of  May. 
Haste,  haste,  ye  nioe,  and  hear  a  sbter  siog 
The  charms  of  Cynthia,  and  the  joys  of  spring: 
See !  night's  pale  goddess  with  a  grateful  beam 
Paints  her  lov'd  image  in  the  shadowy  stream," 


*  Mrs.  Brooke,  satbor  of  the  Tragedy  of  VirginU.     This 
disracter  wwa^ded  to  the  ^ecood  editiuo  (puhliffhed  in  17^7) ; 
sod  commanicated  to  the  author  from  '*  a  sister  mnse,** 
t  Miai  Fernir,  af terwsrda  Mrs.  Peckard. 
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yi^hWt  round  bw  rot'ry,  spiing  pi-ofiwely  Bliot»««^' 
*^  A  snow  of  bkiSBoms  and  a  wild  of  floweri/''  - 
O  happy  nymph,  though  winter  o'er  thy  head. 
Blind  to  tfaatform,  the  snow  of  ag:e  shall  sh<tf ; 
Though  life's  short  spring  and  beauty's  biossomsrfilde, 
Still  shall  thy  reuJBon  ilourisb,  undecay'd; 
Time,  though  he  steals  the  roseate  bloom  ti  yoiitif, 
Shall  Bparethe  tsharms  -of  virtue  anij  of  tfuth. 
And  on  thy  mind  new  charms,  new  blootn  .bieitow. 
Wisdom's  best  friend,  and  t>nly  beauty's  foe.  '     ' 

Nor  shall  thy  much  lov'd  Florimel*  remafft 
Unsung,  unhonour'd  in  my  votive  strain. 
See  where  the  soft  enchantress,  wandering  o*er 

.  The  fairy  ground  that  Philips  trod  before. 
Exalts  her  chymic  wand,  and  swift  4>ehold 
The  basest  metals  ripen  mto  gold. 
Beneath  her  magic  touch,  vf^ith  wondering  eye, 
We  view  vile  copper  with  pure  sterling  vie ; 
Nor^hall  the  Farthing,  sung  by  her,  forbeai' 
To  clwm  the  praises  of  the  smiling  fair, 
*Till  chuck  and  marbles  shall  no  more  employ 
^The  thoughtless  leisure  of  the  tru  ant  ^oy .     ' 

Returning  now  to  Thames's  flow'ry  side', 
See  how  his  wafes  in  still  attention  glide !      • 
Andhark !  what  songstress  shakes  her  warWiag  thirdat 
Is  It  the  nightiBgale,  or  Delia's  f  notef 
The  balmy  zephyrs,  hov'ring  o'er  the  feir. 
On  their  soft  wings  the  vocal  accents  bear; 


•  Miss  Pednington,  Daughter  of  the  Herv.  Mr. P.  lecfor  of 
^  ^MlsrMuifo,  tftcrwnrrfsMwiiJhapoBe. 


Tlnmigb  8«teVury>d  low  Tale  the  »tra)n»  rebcMHiJy 
Et^d  aeighlidUQiig  OhdttMij  faeam  (hechearM  stfsifd, 
And,' wpHderiDg,  sees  fcer  Cowleiy's  lavrelM  slrtidfe 
TiflHipoited  Itstea  lo-tlNi^lttti^l  maid* 
Q my  IlKwe  tfymy^to  whose  pleamngppMKOr  ohevUgs 
Still  o'er4f9irs«p|iilianlw«ve^lieirJaMEiWHif9  i^Wg^^ 
iiilmg  99y:  h^tti»  «i4  «oA*i^' d  fieftce  inpAlt 
neemtoiieiii^heek,  andniplimle  lieriMiMl 
Beneath  ker/foof  the  ledfaveattshall  proloog,       * 
tJoehilPd  b^  ffSjMto^ :  l»  tiibMlftly  90ee; 
For  der  tbe  lark  sbM  wake  the  dappled  aiem» 
And  liaael  ^itlec  from  the  Wesseia'd  tl^ora. 
Sing  on,  sweet  mnidl  tky.  Spenser  smiles  t^se^   ^ 
Kindfiuicy  sked  ber  ohoioeat  gifts:  oatbes. 
And  bids  bi«  Edn^ards,  om  the  lauKel  sp«aj 
That  shades  bis  tpmlv  inacribe  tby  rural  lay^ 

With  lovely  miaQ  RigenUk  *  new  appeal^ 
The  mnae'a  pupil  f roas^  bet  teaderest  yeara; 
LnproTing  tasks  her  pei^ceful  beara  beguiia«        "< 
The  sister  arte  on  allr  her  laboui&sKntley 
And  wfaite  the  niiie  their  votaiy  iaspicey  ^^ 

*^  One  dipi^  the  peneil^.  and  oae  strings  the  ]yre«'^^ 
O  may  b^r  life's  cleajr  current  vnootUy  gbda. 
Unruffled  by  mvifortene'a  boistxons  tide  1  j 

So  while  the  obarmer  leads  bar  Uameless  days 
Wilb  that  content  wbieh  she  so  well  displagi^,       ^ 
•  Her  own  H^noriaf  we  in  her  shall  view. 
And  tbiekber  allegoric  vision  trne*. 


^Miss  Qigbmore,  afterwards  tbevrife  of  the  avtbor. 
tAlladinirtoannqpnblithedAUegoryy  wheram  tb^Pilfrt** 
Fidelio  and  Honoria,  after  a  fcoitleffi  search  for  tbe  Palace  of 
Happiaeie,  are  at  last  conducted  to  tke  House  ef  Content. 


Xbm,  WAademg  ^ild  among  tba  goMss  (ram 
TbatfiraitfitL  floats  00  B^»t«dV  airy  piato. 
Careless  Xsung,  while  suouiMr's  westem  gale 
Bieatli'd  heaUb  and  fnHpraoae  tbro*  ihe.dBdiy^^Mkw. 
When,  from  a  neighbouring  hawthorn ,  in  whose  shade 
ConceaI'd  she  lay,  ap  rose  the  Aooian  maid ; 
Pleased  had  she  Usten'd  ;  and  with  smiles,  sheery'd 
**  Ceaae^  ftieqftif  swain,  be'Ais  thy  praise  and  pride. 
That  thon^  of  all  the  numerous  tuneful  throng. 
First  in  our  cause  hast  fram'd  thy  'generous  song* 

**  And  ye,  our  sistifr  choir !  proceed  to  tread 
The  flowery  paths  of  .fisuiie,  by  science  led ! 
Employ  by  Uims  the  needle  and  tbp  pen. 
And  in  tbeh*  favourite  studies  rival  men  ! 
May  ail  Mr  sex  your  glorions  track  pursue,      ^ 
And  keep  your  bright  exaoiple  still  in- view ! 
.  These  lasting  beauties  will  in  youth  engage. 
And  smooth  the  wrinkles  of  declining  age,    * 
Secure  to  bloom,  unconscious  of  decay. 
When  all  Corinna's  roses  fade  away.  ' 

For  ev'n  when  lo?e's short  triumph  shall  be  oW,    - 
When  youth  shall  please,  and  beauty  charm  no  more, 
When  man  shall  cease  to  flatter !  when  the  eye    * 
Shall  cease  to  sparkle,  and  the  heart  to  sigh. 
In  that  dread  hour  when  parent  dast  shall  claim 
The  lifeless  tribute  of  each  kindred  frame,  ^ 

£v'n  then«  shall  wisdom,  for  her  chosen  fair. 
The  fragrant  wreaths  of  virtuous  fame  prepare ; 
Tboae  wreaths  which  flourish  in  a  hap^er  cUme,  * 
Beyond  the  reach  of  envy  and  of  time : 
'  While  here,  th'  immortidizingmnse  shall  save  ^"^ 
Your  darling  names  Aom dwrkoblividn's  grave ; 
Fa 


99t  kTOHK  i>VKCOi4t^  ^ 

II1M6  names  tfae  praise  and  W6nder  ftlrall^^ge 
Of  every  polbh'd,  wise,  and  virtnovs  agfe; 
To  latest  times  our  annals  shall  adom,^ 
«    Mi  mm  IfonAHy  thoasands  yet  mJb&nJ^  ' 

9UREY  TRIUMPHANT :  OR  TH  E  KENTISH 
MEN'S  DEFEAT. 
Anew  JBattadi  being  a  Parody  on,  Cheioy  Chai^.  ^ 

:*  TX)  TH:fi  READER. 

"■^  ^' The  greastest  modem  crkics/'  says  Mr.  Ad^^aoUt 

*J^  ha^^'taid  it  down  as  a  i^ule,   that  an  heroic  poem 

^sjiould  t>e  founded  upon  some  important  precept  of 

morality,  adapted  to  the  ^constitution  of  (he  country  m 

o  which  ttie  {^oet  writes ;'' and  then  proceeds  f^'isdiefr^ 

^:4liatUie^plans  of  l&e  Iliad,  the  JSneid,  and  Chevy-^iaae, 

^1:  are  ^^H  formed  in  this  view^*'*  In  humble  ifnitatibn  of 

those  masters,  the  author  of  the  following  parody  begs 

^ '  leave  to  observe,  that  he  has  a  farther  view  than  me^ly 

'^  tracing  the  outline  of   a  most  beautiful  original,  and 

^..indulging  an  ihnocent  pleasantry)  which  baistricf  truth 

for  its  foundation.;  it  being  biis  intention  to  coiivey,  4U 

,   (he  saiiie  time,  a  inoral  precept  of  no  sm&ltimpbttaaec 

-  to  his  con  ntry  neighbours,  which  the  reader  may  collect 

frotii  several  of  the  Btanias. 


•  See  tbe  Spectatec,  V4»l.Ji,  Na.  70. 


jr^HN  OTJ»«tai|UB* 


am 


•^  24,  1773. 

The  foOowtiig  ii  a  List  of  tbe  NoMMneB  and  Gentltpen 
Cricketers  who  played  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  ATednesdiy 
last,  inBonni  P«ddedi(i*  Sflfvy^apansj^  i^MiV^^f  tm  HkMsand 
poands. 

THose  nuarked  thus  B  wm  howled  oiU  ;  c  cwghi  wt. 


sx7mtr« 

Outt^foham,     M 

c^.  li^  Simmons  8 
B.  by  the  Dnke  0 
B:>ythel>«ke|2 


Lord  Tankert  Ule, 
Bff  •  Barthotea»arii. 
Mr.  I«wis, 
Mr.  Stone, 


StaYODS  aKosLnmpey  a .  by  Miller       6 
John  Woods,  c.  h^  SirH.MannS 

G.byMr.Dafis22 
B,byiheDake.6 
lAslns»n.  in  17 
B.  by  May  '  0 
B.  h9^ehel>iike  ft 


i;«byMr.Davit>  3 

B.  by  Milling  10 

I^stmanln     ,^  %l 

».byMQler,  24 


Thomas  White, 

Yaldio, 

Cfailds, 


B.  by  MiUer, 
c.  by  R.  May 
c.  by  the  Duke 
OibyMr.liisfey 
9*  by  the  Dokb 
B.  by  the  Doke 
€w  by.WiDdL 

Byes 


Doke  of  Vw^y 

Hr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Hasseyi    . 

WUar, 
Simmons, 
H,  May, 
Thomas  Blay, 
|joach, 
Patteoden, 
Ifoodof  aeidJP, 
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0fttl9wimn\  Is*. 

^.  by  Woctds, 
^  B.by  Wtwds, 
liast  man  in. 


8 

S8 

68 

1 

8 

88 
T 

nr 


25 
8 
4 

0 


B.l>y  Lompey,  8 

%%yW^ds,  a 

B.  by  L.iiinpey,  4 

c.  by  Mr.  Stone  6 

e.  \^  Mr.  liewis  0 

o.  by  Woods,  1 

By^  8 


Oalflyi^^  2^ 
B.  by  ipooili,  '  1 
c,  byLkTankerYjUaeSg 
c.  by  Mr.  Lewis  .  0 
B.  by  Woods  9 

Rqn  oBlj,  10 

c.  by  Yaldin,  4 

Lasrfi&tfiin,  0 

c.  by  qiilds,  8 

B.^by  tinmpey,  28 

B.  byLnmi^ey,  :  1 
c.  by  Bartholomeif,  9 

Byes  0 
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>  Ke8r  CanUrlury ;  (he  seat  of  Sir  Horace  Mano,  Knight  and 

tinmi^    •  •  « 


tM  JOHN  t>uNb5M)nu* 

\'  '  -      sirRRY  mitrMpfikirr, 

Or  the  Km0iik  JUbn^^  Di^iat. 

O^pro^r  long  otirhimrest-woriE^ 

Our  rakes  and  hay-curts  dff  / 
An  ill-tiin'ci  cricket  match  ikere  did 
'■.'''   At  BvAkh^abDurn  befaL*  ' 

To  bat  and  bowl  with  might  tmd  m9m 
Two  nobles  loo%  Aeir  icu^; 

The  hay  miiy  r»e;;  fA/if  it  unboofsM, 
ThehatXingof  that  day; 

21e  acliye  Earl  of  TankerTiile  . 
An  ercn  h^di&'make, 
'  i  That  m  Boiim  paddock  be  wodd  caoM 

'Kent'is  cfti^e  hlid<k  to  quake, 

'   ■  •       2b  see  the  Surry  crioketers 

:    Ont-battfaem  and  ottt*bowl.'    ' 
To  0orset^s  Duke  the  Hdktfft  omke, 
'      \  All  in  the  park  of  Knowie ,         ' 

Who  sent  bis  Lordship  present  word. 
He  vJotM  prevent  his  ipoA  • 

The  Surry  Earl,  not  fearing  tl^, 
IHd  iolSast  Kent  resoi^.' 

With  ten  more  masters  of  tbe  bat,  - 

All  chosen  inen  of  might, 
Whohnewjntt  weHfintime  of  need, 

To  aim  or  bfock  aright. 


f- AH  the  words  In  Acl^  are  taken  fivin  the  old  Ballad  of 

Chevy  Chaee.  I 


^  ,;fpHH,  J)JJN(COMBE.  ;.  ^ 

Ff^  ^ftff^  !|!a4  Weald,  tbeir  b%y-forks  left. 

To  Bourn  th^ruf  tics  bied, 
F^»JUHW«»>tCfa»lKj»pk,  Teolerdefi, 

And  Parent's,  verdant  side ;    , 

Gentle  aw^^ifljple,  'f<i^irej^  and  cl^kA, 

Wit)i  mafiy  f  lady,  fair;         .  . 
FamfdThanet,.*  F0W#s  t.b^t^us  bride. 

And  gracefiii  Sondes  *  were  tbeie. 

The  Sniry,  siWI^ffilWi^P?^  ^^.  ground  ; 

The  ball  d\d^fifji.fly,:.     ,       ! 
OnM&ndajfJh€jf:Ji(egimt^^^^^         ;     '* 

Before  the  grass  was  dry ;    . 

And  kmg  ere.  aja^ri^tii»e  thf^,  ckf4/  > 
Near  foiirscprejnsrtcb^ftipili ;  ^ ' 

Thm  b^w^  ^\^^,.  tW«  i»  tb^_  Jfcumi, 
StoppM,  caught,  addbowrdamain, 

the  M^m^nj,  s^tjpj'd  i^,^Ae  !ia]prn,  . 

Their  U^  with  snow'wbite  a^n  vests 
That  day  hjBid  guarded  sure. 

FuU fa.^4)^  KP9tiibrWi9V#ta  f^  , 
While  Highs^m  hous.e  andinill^  i 

And  BarbajiCs  i}pl9fi^.49WJij^n^'t^s]|outs 
DidmaheaneeMskrilL    ^    j 

•    6ir'Horaq&.frcxm  ti^  dinner ^i(7e»l,    .  >  % 
.    T<yw«^i^J!gfig^g5ou^d;      / 
iJtto/A  Ac,/Ubis  iaj»^,^ln^05^|lrd:  d^owjr 
Our  stumgs  has  almost  drQwn^^>: 

•  *  Two  Peeresies  ©f  ^asA  Kent.  ;? 

t  Dr.  John  Fowell,  JReetor  of  Bishoptboarn  and  Barham. 


^  thai  lilwushif  *t»mHw^^itf4  '- 
No  limgvr  woM  I  fiBy!* '  o^- 

WHk  thai.  It  shrewd  yoM^foKisMMi ' 
Thui  to  the  Koiglit:  did  my: 

^I^t  yiNMbr.^4tht'0iBi  a|ip0ar>  ' 
Aad  sooii  ifiU  shine  kiSsthn^i  ^ 

The  lerellawb  stidslipp'ry.gfoiMKk 
ilff  drying  in  our  s%rA#; '  \ 

<^  Not  batii%  ev'a  did  rfeef"  banks 
JRul^yottjplMMJiiaiaad.''   * 

^' l^aiesoie displitaigy''  Lanq^ mU; 
•'And  take  yoigrhMti^riAipeMz 

"  AmdmowwUkme^  mymuubrymtni 
liet  all  your  skil  bs  Ao#nt 

Formever  wa»  thtre-  bowler  ytf ^ 
ik  Kent  or  Surry  known^ 

''  Thot  wmrdid  a  bale  dislodge^ 
^Siace  first  I  play'danatcb^ 

But  Idurti wager^  baadjfSrhand^ 
Withhimtohaw^ovcwkk^'^   -    , 


Young  Dorset,  /tfts  a  Barm  M#, 

His  jetty  faair  nndrest, 
'BAnfammott'iff  ike-  eoaqioay. 

Clad  in  a  mf £b4fliife  vast  7 

*'ShB»mB!^  fejtfif2,  '<M»8pottbal?sdiy, 

Where  we  can  aafcly  nm ; 
Orelse,  witfa«9«oiileiil»  well  wail'' 

To-iBorrow'8  nwigiHn.T 


J^«:  HVHCOHMb  MT 


Was  nobk  Tlmkeifai^v       > 

There  iOQ|y'«»^^4fl«^iilh 
**  Mo»tol4liBifttMttps,  >a  ftfM^  lit  ifiiid 

<«  Ouum^fi»f"  ^gtMiibB  Knig^  m  far  this 
No  precedent  it!lb»l#  ^         ,  <  j.  v 

Allh42ardbriV.d«fyx 

Amd  MaMLye^am  it  •  .•  ^  ••  t  ' 

WS^  coli^or:gpiaiifc8»  ^iimmlmmfmy»tm», 
Far  tk^  k«$^d'BtmtukiU^ 

**  Lei  iip«»tritii^e» wekflft^pkiy^    j  >  I 
iilii£«flli0iir«iaiffliil6i'-:  ^^ 

BartholomeTntoo^iktfiSame,    :. 
On  Claado»  dawto  ^br  Atm$i$  -  ^ 

And  I stmAhidamgim'-^ 
Ym^.me  ft^Kiughi,  ftis^. you  4D«airt» 
ilnd  La  YiiOftii?s,8Mi       ^ ..  X. 

fThe  ouuiter  of  theoWUntiy. 


Whik  Ihavejfvw'r  toMim4i    > 
Wkih  IkavefMna'r4o;wid4  W^bat,  i 
rap\9iYwUh  heart  a$uih4mdJ\  . 

•The  Surry  bewlars-AeM  their  baobi^  '* 
Their  aiai«  «>er€  go6d4md  tme^  . 

And  6v<iry  Imll  that  'scap'd  tbe  bat#  " 
A  wicket  overlhcew^ 

7o  dri9e4he  bM  beyond  the  boodis,  • 
Duke  Dorset  had  the  ketU;     . .  :^ 

Woods,  aum'<iat  Wngtb:4atM.|RieJMIPf»ri^» 
The  stumps  to  rtsMri  untm    . 

N6$laekkH$4keirewasfinm4*     - 
And  moNy  «  ball  that  niouoted-^bighv 
'Ne*tt\i%h^m4hefreu$4^  - 

Intiuiih*^wm^pntjf,ta9e$4  .>V    ' 

3%^4n^of  oddstbajk>off^r*d;w«c»»  * 
And  sligblo^  e¥ery.«.h«a. . .  u 

Ai4bii«,  8ir^Himoe|c»ok%£eU»  ^ 
Abatlerof'jr'««i««^A£;    .    < 

JiM'aiAleiiiuMit  bo.aavhUa...  .,t( 
Pilt  Swfy  ia  aA3gbfe6^ .  *  J  aO 

.'Heswupf^  'tm  boihiaBaxmf^jdU  ^A, 
His  bat  0^  aeasoaU jwood,..  .  1 

.  -^'mutom^^  mu^  jrioeves  tbe  sioea^ 
-Ban  Moftftiy  iUk  ii*^od>  .Ai. 


.Vj.i:JL»<.  '^»i;  :*  ;  J^jii  ;,ui. 


<<  Hedge  ihj#  ifay  1>i»«9*^  k^tf  l^kelrflHe, 

"  77/ thett  wpofe V'f**^, 
Thlit«Aitt.d>f  tHe  *io«r  pfudent  JSi^  - 

Thai  ever  I^^id  $0&f'^    ^ 

Then  to  the  Birf  A^  feiighl  t^*d,^  ' 
"  TOy  cotinicl/cte  »«»w/ 
•  I  with  TO  Sunry-man  ti>l/l  h^dge, 
2%«/  cwr  yert^ds  hem\^ 

W^^nai  f  ft^e  eame  «  bttli  meeiikei^,  * 
Ouiafet  Siirt^y  b«nd  j  -  - 

He  flnidb  it  MV^  it  mdunted  Mgll^    ' 
But,  A\ ^li^erteach'd Ibe liuid»  ^  '■- 

Sir  Aom^  i^A^ii<»##NEi  iter  #A««(;  ^^^ 
*'  Play  ^,  mymerff  mm^My< 

The  Earl  bas  caught  my  balU'     . 

nm  kg  ihe  Aasicf  faift  LMdsbip  imh  ^ 

This  hero  of  the  i^alcb/)    ^ 
Jkni'mid,  «8ir  Homfee,  >r%belA> 
IFottitf^/iltfflliiiiss'dii^catdil     ^ 

«'  in  800&,  ^  f9«fy  Aeof#  deAUM  - 

IFifA  «orrot0  /or  %  iake ; 
For  ture  a  mare  good^te«iper'd<  My&<  > 

A  match  AUti€t;<r  ttiAke^^ 

it  'Sqiiife  of  Wesleito  Kent  tAera^tnotf^ 
lF%o  mv  his  ftteod  ouUHHi^it,  .' 

Ai^  epraighi  did  vim  reimige  ^m  Un  ^ 
Who  diit  mudbmee  had  wmoghC : 


Soon  as  th^  £«ii  did  fk^^, 
-BlW^wWy  from  }m  stoppiiig-plaee. 
And  gare  him  like  for^  )il^e,. 

Full  jiMi]^  and  nqpi4.wQ9  O^  b^y 

Yet,  without  cb^ea^  [fi^r, 
He  caught  it  at  fkim's^  leQgth^  and  9tnM|^t 

Returo'd  it  ja  X\^  llir : 

It  struck  his  pal|o|is  iNMid,, 
The  8Qan4  ife»e<dPko\i  «owd  the  fvi^ 
Tbipiii^  ^^ff  j^th  i|i»<d  sto^cl ;. 

A  (Imt  iv^e  {iiitf^  <tee  )iirp^^^<^ 
TFA(EX9eN3pipril  fipiie.imiU  d(mbt. 

A  Suny  'S^we,  v^  sai9^:  vithf^^f^; 
7%e  £SBtfr|  so  quiokly  out^ 

Soo*4kft  the  TenpkkT,  vilb  hi»%a||./^  ^ 

Qm^  ^lith:  a  fltfoke^  v»y  had  it  '«qi^% 
Had  ettiefy.gaiii'4  bii%.tlire^a  <v  .'<  r 

ii^MMIhiav^Urint^cMbiftl  '^  » 
JETm  han^AOiirtjiAl^  |ield,     ,  .  .  . 

Thi^t,  ^re  th?  foe  eould  gcound  hift  hut. 
His  ardottir  Lbwis  qu^ilPd; 

SnUr  game  dUCha  from  Monday  inofea 
Till  ^ffodnesday  afternooii, 

n^  batting.  foairoeafiMdbM. :    •  *' 
*  At  Cuiterbary  Cathedral. 


Htissey  of  A'shford  town, 
Davis/  tot  stops  iand  catches  falftM>    - 
A  vortby  Cane's  ion ;     < 

AndMfUk  iKe  Mays,  both  Tom  an^  0ick, 

Two  hands  of  good  'aecomrU^ 
Simmons  wa^  beat»  and  Bfilter  tO(^     • 

WhoiohowWng did $Mimiio^»a/   ''^ 

For  Wood  of  Si6ale,  needs  mujrff  i^iMi^ 

As  one  iH  tblejfnt  dMhps^ 
For  tf  lie  e'er  should  play  agiiito,      \ 

It  must  be  on  iiii4ify.tnps.*        - '' 

Andiciti  the  JEbf/thec6nf<i^e¥iiig  ^| 

Bartholomew  did  wi6}d» 
And  slender  Lewis,  who  thiougii  tA^/ 

WoukL  never  leav^e  the  Jktd. 

*  One  of  this  poor  mani  legs  wai  bonii4  amvand  in  danger 
of  ampntation.    As  tho  stanza  Here  parbdile^'  has  been  in- 
^ttdidonsly  substitnted  in  the  later  icopies  ^f  Cli^vy  Chice 
printed  In  1624,  the  senseat  the  same^time  beji||^Bo  borlesqoed 
that  the  Spectator  dared  not  qnote  it,  the  Original  stanza,  in 
which  that  absurdity  is  atoided.  is  here  added,  fr»m  the  «  Old 
Ballad  of  Otterbum,"  piinfed  in  the  rt'i'g^  ^  Henry  VI. 
together  with  a  parody,  that  the'reader  ihay  AH  his  choice. 
onitiiNyiL. 
For  tfitheriagtpn  toy  heart  W9S  Woe^  ^ 

That  ever  he  deirf  shMifd  he  % 
For  when  both  his  lees  were  hewn  in  twe, 
Yet  he  kne(S*d,  antt' fought  on  hUl^ee. 
rARon^> 
:F^  barefooted  Wood  la^  heoti  was  W9c^\ 

That  his  le;;  1)b<ihd  djp  ihbtUd  be, 
F0r  if  b0tkhi»^Ugt4ioH^^rhet^iitff^ 
ifrwooid  ineel,  and  catch  o^  htsTsnee. 
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Wlitte,  YaUm,  Weckb,  and  Stete^s  too. 

As  Lvmpey  better  known, 
Pabner/  for  batting  weU  esteemed, 

Childs,  Ffancis,  and 'Squire Stone. 

"  €f'hyes  and  oirerthrows  but  ikree, 
The  Kentish  heroes  gained, 
An4  Surry  victbr  oo  -  the  sQore,  ^ 

Twice  seventy  j/^te  remained. 

;Of  near  three  hundted  notches  made  ^ 
By  Surry,  eight  vrere  byes ; 
3%e  rcif  itfere  balls,  which  boldly  struck, 
Ke-echo'd  to  the  skies ! 

TUir  hufbemdi  woeful  case  that  ntg^t 

Did  many  wives 'detect/, 
j|(leir  labour^  time^  and  money  lost;  ^ 

BfU  uUwoMnoiprevtdL 

Their  sun-burni  cheeks,  the'  6atk*d  in  sweat, 
I%ey  kisidf  and  wasKd  them  clean ; 

And  to  that  fatal  paddock  begg'd 
They  ne'er  would  go  agqin. 

To  Sen'nock  town  this  newM  was  brfmght^ 

Where  Dorset  has  his  seat. 
That  on  the  Naleboum's  banks,  his  grace 

Had  met  with  a  defeat. 

.«'  O  heavy  newer  the  Reotor  *  said, 

"The  Vine  can  witness  he, 
l^e  have  not  any  cricketer 

Of  sunh  accowni  as  Ae." 

*  Dr.  ThoBiaf  Cnrteis. 
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like  tidin$is  in  a  shorter  gpuise, 

To  Barbam's  Rector  came, . 
Tkat  t^Bourorpaddock  knightly  Mann, 

Jl^d  fairly  lost  the  game. 

^'  Now  rsst  bis  bat/*'  the  Doctor  saidf 

"  &itk  Uwill  no  better  be  ; 
I  trust  w<^  ^e  miBishppsboura, 

Five  hands  a«  good  as  be*   . 

«*  Yet  Surry-men  shall  never  st^, 
.  But  Kent  return  unM  make,  , 

And  catch  or  bow{  them  out  •at  length, ' 
For  her  Lieutenant's  sa^e." 

7%u  vaii^i  ^tts  hop'd,  will  be  performed, 

Next  year,  on  Lalehadi  dawn; 
When,  if  the  Kentish  hearts  of  oak 

Recover  their  r^oten, 

-   ■\  • 
From  grey-goose  wing  some  bard,  I  trust, 

Will  pluck  a  stouter  quill. — 

Thus  eiMkd  the  fam^d  match  q/*  Bourn ,' 

Won  ^  Earl  TankerviHe. 

God  save  the  King,  and  bless  the  Latni 

With  plenty  and  increase ; 
And,  grant  henceforth  that  idle  games 

In  harrest-time  may  cease  I 


«  3 
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AN  EVENING  CONTEMPLATION 
Jn  a  CoUege* 

The  curfew  tolls  the  hour  of  closing  gates. 
With  jarring  somid  the  porter  turns-  the  key. 

Then  in  his  dreary  mansion  slumbering  waits. 
And  slowly,  sternly  quits  it — though  for  me* 

Now  shine  the  spires  beneath  the  paly  moon. 
And  through  the  cloister  peace  and  silence  reign, 

Save  where  some  fidler  scrapes  a  drowsy  tune. 
Or  copious  bowls  inspire  a  jovial  strain ; 

Save  that  in  yonder  cobweb-mantled  room. 
Where  lies  a  student  in  profound  repose 

Oppressed  with  ale,  wide-echoes  through  the  gloom 
The  droning  music  of  his  vocal  nose. 

Within  those  walls,  where,  thro' the  glimm'ring  shade, 
Appear  the  pamphlets  in  a  mould'ring  heap. 

Each  in  his  narrow  bed  'till  morning  laid. 
The  peaceful  fellows  of  the  college  sleep. 

The  tinkling  belU  proclaiming  eariy  prayers. 
The  noisy  servants,  rattling  o'er  their  head  ; 

The  calls  of  business  and  domestic  cares, ' 

Ne*er  rouse  these  sleepers  from  their  drowsy  bed. 

Jf  o  chattering  females  crowd  their  social  fire. 

No  dread  have  they  of  discord  and  of  9trife ; 
Unknown  the  names  of  husband  and  of  sire, 
Unfelt  the  plagues  of  matrimonial  life. 
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Oft  bftve  they  bask'd  aloag  the  sunny  wall8^ 
Oft  have  the  benches  bow'd  beneath  their  weight : 

How  jocund  are  their  looks  when  dinner  calls  1 
How  smoke  the  cutlets  on  their  crowded  plate  1 

O  let  not  temperance^  too  disdainful,  hear 

How  long  their  feasts,  how  long  their  dinners  last ! 

Nor  let  the  fair,  with  a  contemptuous  sneer^ 
On  these  unmarried  men  reflections  cast  I 

The  splendid  fortune  and  the  beauteous  face, 
Themselves  confess  it,  and  their  sires  bemoan. 

Too  soon  are  caught  by  scarlet  and  by  lace ; 
These  sons  of  science  shine  in  black  alone^ 

Torgire,  ye  fair,  th»  involuntary  fault, 

If  these  no  feats  of  gaiety  display. 
Where  through  proud  Banelagh's  wide  echoing  vault, 

Melodious  Frasi  trills  her  quavering  lay. 

Say,  is  the  sword  well  suited  to  die  band. 
Does  'broider'd  coat  agree  with  sable  gown. 

Can  Mecklin  laces  shacle  a  churchman's  hand. 
Or  learning's  votaries  ape  the  beaux  of  town  7 

Perhaps  in  these  time-tottering  walls  reside 
Some  who  were  once  the  darlings  of  the  fair ; 

Some  who  of  old  could  tastes  and  fashions  guide, 
Controul  the  manager,  and  awe  the  player : 

But  science  now  has  fiU'd  their  vacant  mind 

With  Rome's  rich  spoils  and  truth's  exalted  views; 

Ilr  d  them  with  transports  of  another  kind. 
And  bade  them  slight  all  females — but  the  muse. 
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Fall  many  a  lark  big;h-towmiif  to  the  sky. 

Unheard,  unheeded,  greets  the  approach  of  light; 

Full  many  a  star,  unseen  by  mortal  eye»  ' 
With  twinkling  lustre  glimmers  through  the  night 

Some  future  Herring,  who,  with  dauntless  breast. 
Rebellion's  torrent  shall,  like  him,  oppose; 

Some  mute,  unconscious  Hardwicke  here  may  reat^ 
Some  Pelham,  dreadful  to  his  country's  foes. 

From  prince  and  people  to  command  applause. 
Midst  ermin'd  peers  to  guide  the  high  debate. 

To  shield  Britannia's  and  religion's  laws, 

Ajud  steer  with  steady  eourse  the  helm  of  staie^ 

Fate  yet  forbids ;  nor  circumscribes,  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confines  ;' 

Forbids  in  freedom's  veil  t'  insult  the  throne. 
Beneath  her  mask  to  hide  the  worst  designs  : 

To  fill  the  madding  crowd's  perverted  mind 

With  <' pensions,  taxes,  marriages,  and  Jews;" 

Or  shut  the  gates  of  heayen  on  lost  mankind. 

And  wrest  their  darling  hopes,  their  future  views  ! 

Far  from  the  giddy  town's  tumultuous  strife. 
Their  wishes  yet  have  never  leam'd  to  stray ; 

Content  and  happy  in  a  single  life. 
They  keep  the  noiseless  tenour  of  their  way. 

Even  now  their  books  from  cobwebs  to  protect, 
Inclos'd  by  doors  of  glass,  in  Doric  style. 

On  poUsh'd  pillars  rais'd,  with  bronzes  deck'd. 
They  claim  the  passing  tribute  of  a  unOe. 
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Oft  are  the  author's  names^  though  richly  bouod, 
Mis-spelt  by  blundering  binders'  want  of  care ; 

And  many  a  catalogue  b  atruw'd  around,. 
To  tell  the  admiring  guest  what  books  are  there. 

For  who,  to  thoughtless  ignorance  a  prey. 
Neglects  to  hold  short  dalliance  with  a  book? 

Who  there  but  wishes  to  prolong  his  stay, 
And  on  those  cases  castas  lingering  look  ? 

Reports  attract  (he  lawyer's  parthig  eyes. 
Novels  Lord  Fopling  and  Sir  Plume  require ; 
.  For  songs  and  plays  the  voice  of  Beauty  cries» 
And  sense  and  nature  Grakidison  desir^. 

For  thee  who,  mindful  of  thy  lo?'d  compeers. 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate. 

If  chance,  with  prying  search,  in  future  years. 
Some  antiquarian  shall  enquire  th^  fate. 

Haply  some  friend  may  shake  hia  hoary  head^ 

And  sa}* — *<each  morn,  uncbiird  by  frosts,,  he  ran 

With  hose  un garter *d,  o*er  yon  turfy  bed. 
To  reach  the  chapel  ere  Ihe  psalms  began  ; 

There  in  the  arms  of  that  lethargio  chair. 
Which  rears  its  moth-devoured  back  so  high, 

At  noon  he  quafiTd  three  glasses  to  the  fair. 
And  por*d  upon  the  news  with  cuiious  eye. 

Now  by  the  fire,  engaged  ia  serious  talk, 

Or  mirthful  converse,  would  he  loit'ring  stand ; 

Then  in  the  garden  chose  a  sunny  walk. 
Or  launoh'dthe  polish'd  bowl  with  steady  band. 
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One  morn  we  miss'd  him  at  iUhbour  of  prayer^ 
Benkfe  the  fire>  and  on  his  favourite  ^reeii ; 

Another  came^  nor  yet  within  tbe  chair. 
Nor  yet  at  bowls,  nor  ebapel  was  he  seen; 

The  next  we  heard  that  in  a  neighbouring  shire. 
That  day  to  cimrch  he  led  a  blushing  bride ; 

A  nymph,  whose  snowy  vest  and  maiden  fear 
Improy'd  her  beauty,  while  the  knot  was  tied. 

Now,  by  hifl  patron's  bounteous  care  remov'd. 
He  roves  enrapturd  through  the  fields  of  Kent ; 

Yet  ever  mindful  of  the  place  he  lov'd, 
Read  here  the  letter  which  he  lately  sent," 

TfiB  I^BTTBB* 

''  In  rural  innocence  secure  I  live. 

Alike  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown ; 
Approving  conscience  cheers  my  humble  ceil. 

And  social  quiet  marks  me  for  her  own. 

''  Next  to  the  blessings  of  religious  truth 
Two  gifts  my  endless  gratitude  engage;  ^ 

A  wife^^^the  joy  and  transport  of  my  youth, 
A  son,  the  pride  and  comfort  of  my  age. 

*'  Seek  not  to  draw  jne  from  this  kind  retreat. 
In  loftier  spheres  unfit,  untaught  to  mo?e ; 

Content  with  calm,  domestic  life,  where  meet 
The  smiles  of  friendship  and  the  sweets  of  tove.'' 
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S*NN£T« 

To  Thomas  Edwards,  Esq.  • 

Though  through  the  paths  that.Ennius  trod  before 
Great  Maro  stray'd,  he  smoothed  the  rugged  way» 
No  antique  phrase' obscur'd  bis  courtly  lay» 
No  dross  was  blended  with  his  sterling  ore: 
From  Dryden's  polish'd  strains  old  Chaucer's  lore 
Derives  new  lustre :   pleas'd  we  there  survey 
Each  mist  dispers'd  that  skreen'd  his  peerless  ray  ; 
And  at  our  fleeting  language  grieve  no  more. 
Then  why  dost  thou^  great  Spenser's  genuine  8on» 
Too  fondly  emulous  that  vestment  wear 
Which  in  Eliza's  court  adorn'd  thy  sire  ? 
From  sonnet's  durance  free*d,  no  longer  shun 
The  public  paths : — so  shall  each  artless  fair 
^  Seeing  approve,  and  knowing  thee  admire. 


TheDrummar:  w  ike  BamMA  Bome. 

A  BALLAD, 

Ocoononecf  hy  a  famous  Ball  at  Croydon,  175&* 

Ye  belles  and  ye  beaux 

Who  delight  ia  lac'd  clothes,^ 
And  doat  on  the  red-coated  tribe ; 

And  ye  chiefs  who  love  tMVing 

Of  sieges  and  battring» 
Attend  to  the  siege  I  describe.  ^^^^^^ 


•The  friend  of  Richardson,  and  opponent  in  cnticwm  of 
Warburton.  Some  of  his  sonnets,  ^''i*^^"  *"|?"f  .^T  Sni'^f 
and  best  in  the  English  language,  may  be  ^^f  *  **  *b«  ^jf  \l 
hU  work  entitled  *'The  Canons  of  Critioism  5 '  and  others  m 
the  volumes  of  Dodsley,  Pearch,  and  NichoU.  Th«y  »f • 
rigidly  formed  upon  the  gen-tn*  ?•«"  ««^«^'  and  hj^J  bee- 
iUnmgely  overlooked  by  more  modem  coUectort,  He  died  mi. 
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At  a  wake  or  a  fair  y 

Tis  no  matter  where^ 
A  youth  who  had  ne'er  been  in  Flanders^ 

At  a  council  of  war, 

lliat  was  held  at  the  bar. 
Thus  harangu'd  to  his  brother  connnanders. 

**  While  Ihe  lads  of  the  fleet 

May  seiae  all  they  meet. 
And  abroad  so  undauntedly  roam> 

I  cannot  see  why  > 

The  army  should  lie 
All  inactive  and  idle  at  home.'* 

-  Awak'd  by  this  hint 
They  take  t'other  pint, 

And  agree,  without  fuilher  delay» 
To  besiege  the  next  room, 
Where  some  nymphs  did  presume 

To  draw  up  in  dancing  array. 

Five  drums  were  at  hand. 

Which,  at  their  command, 
Strait  march'd  as  a  guard  of  advance* 

And  with  loud  cannonade 

B^gan  the  blockade. 
And  drumm'd  to  the  tune  of  the  dance. 

At  length  the  besieg'd 

Were  by  famine  oblig'd 
On  the  drummers  full  boldly  to  8ally> 

Who  at  sight  of  their  charms 

E'en  laid  down  their  arms,  • 
Till  their  officers  forc'd  them  to  rally. 
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Though  a  skirmish  ensv'd 

There  was  no  loss  of  blood. 
The  retreat  was  coaducted  so  well ; 

Foe  with  caution  and  qare 

Away  maich'd  the  fair » 
And  to  supper  contentedly  fell. 

Not  one  shed  a  tear 

Though  there  soon  did  appear 
Some  rents  in  a  gown  and  a  ruffle  ; 

Though  Ihu  lost  a  shoe» 

That  was  pinch'd  black  and  blue. 
And  a  third  dropped  her  fan  in  the  scuffle. 

Learn  hence  all  ye  fair 

Of  drums  to  beware, 
'  Whenev^er  you  dance  at  an  Inn ; 

And  be  sure  ev'ry  nigBt 

The  whole  eorp%  to  invite 
Before  you  presume  to  begin. 


A  BALLAD ; 


Smg  at  the  New  Year's  Meeting ,    at  Sevenoahs, 
in  Kent ^  1755. 

All  ye  that  come  here 

To  welcome  the  year 
With  singing  drive  sorrow  away; 

Bid  the  old  one  adieu. 

And  usher  the  new. 
And  merrUy  join  in  my  lay. 


Though  the  aymph,*  whose  sweet  sirains 

Once  enlirenM  oih*  plains. 
Is  fled  to  the  region  of  Olo'ster, 

Yet  let  uf*  lai  try 

Her  loss  to  enpply  ;— 
Bat  first  in  a  bumper  we'll  toast  her.. 

Ye  Kentish  youths  all 

Be  you  at  the  ball 
What  youi;  ancestors  were  in  the  fields 

With  courage  inspired  - 

They  still  were  untir*d, 
AM  B/9ver  ill  battle  would  yield. 

Ye  married  men,  pray 

Be  resigned  and  obey. 
Nor  be  eager  to  order  your  coaches  ^ 

One  night  in  your  lives 

Be  ruFd  by  your  wives. 
Nor  part  'till  the  day-light  approadies^ 

Ye  hunters  so  bold 

Who  rise  uncontrourd. 
For  once  with  old  <rusffe9m;i  comply : 

Forget  the  brisk  horn 

Sleep  the  rest  of  the  mom. 
And  to  night  let  a  song  be  the  cry. 

But  you,  ladies  fair. 

Whose  charms  may  compare 
With  uiy  that  Britain  can  boast; 

Say,  who  can  refrain 

A  bumper  or  twain 
When  beauties  like  you  are  the  toast? 


*  Mrs.  Thomas,  sister  to  General  Amherst. 
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May  ye  ofl^ii  recall 

The  joys  of  our  ball 
Aod  r«meiiiber  this  frolicksome  rout  1 

May  each  maiden  ^n 

The  heart  of  a  swain. 
And  be  married  before  the  year*s  outl 


These  two  ballads  are  taken  from  a  maBuseriplTelumiB 
of  the  author^s,  and  have  never  appeared  in  priat^ 
as  far  as  we  are  informed.  They  are  very  neatly  written, 
and  when  the  age  of  the  writer  is  considered,  26,  can 
certainly  reflect  no  discredit  upon  his  memory. 


It  would  be  an  unpardonable  neglect  were  we  to 
lK>nclude  this  article  without  reverting  to  one,  of  whom 
already  honourable  mention  has  been  made,  and  whose 
compositions  have,  in  the  account  of  Dr.Hawkesworth, 
given  additional  value  to  our  pages,  Mrs.  Duncombe 
survived  her  husband  many  years,  and  died  at  an 
advanced  age  at  Canterbury,  October  28th,  1812. 
This  lady  possessed  considerable  talent,  and  enjoyed 
during  her  life  the  best  literary  society.  Before  her 
marriage  with  Mr.  Duncombe,  she  might  boast  in  the 
number  of  her  friends,  the  distinguished  names  of 
Young,  Harris,  Hawkeswortb,  Richardson,  Isaac 
Hawkins  Browne,  Chapone  and  Carter.  '*  After  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Duncombe,"  says  Mr.  Nichols,  "she 
adopted  a  more  retired  life,  accompanied  by  her  only 
surviving  daughter ;  and  although  her  advanced  years 
cast  their  autumnal  tints  on  her  once  brilliant  mind,  yet 
they  sufficiently  marked  the  beauty  of  the  days  th^th$td 
passed,  and  rendered  perhaps  more  eminent  the  Might 
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tbat  now  skioes  more  and  more  in  the  perfect  day«'  She 
has  not  left  any  literary  works  to  perpetuate  her  name, 
except  some  small  contnfootions  to  the  Poetical  Calen- 
dar and  Nichols's  Poems,  find  a  few  transient  effusions 
of  genius  principally  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine." 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  a  small 
manuscript  volume  of  poems  by  Mrs.  Duncombe,  but 
they  were  principally  written  in  very  early  Hfcy  on  pri- 
yate  occasions,  and  are  hot  well  adapted  to  the  public 
eye.  The  following  sonnet  addressed  to  her  by  Mr* 
Edwards,  does  her  honour,  and  the  answer  to  it  is 
creditable  to  her  poetic  talents. 


TO    MT8S    HIGHMORE. 
On  Valentine*8  Day, 

Fair  Valentine,  and  of  the  muse's  train 
If  not  yourself  a  muse,  accept  these  lays, 
Mean  though  they  be,  not  worthy  of  your  praise. 

Yet  still  ambitious  such  approof  to  gain. 

When  in  Honoria's  travels  you  explain 
The  safest  path  'mid  life's  bewildered  >i^ays. 
And  guide  your  pilgrim  through  th'  intangled  maze. 

Her  virtuous  toils  instruct  and  entertain. 

Why  then,  with  shame-fac'd  diffidence  withdraws 
Your  bashful  muse  far  from  the  public  view. 

And  well-deserv'd  applause,  which  fans  the  Gre 

Of  emulous  virtue  in  an  honest  cause  7 
A  larger  share  of  fame  is  but  your  due. 

Who  write  so  well,  and,  while  you  praise,  inspire. 
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SONNET  TO  T.  EDWARDS,  ESQ. 
By  Miss  Hiffhmore. — 1749. 

Edwardsi  to  thee  my  grateful  thanks  are  due  ; — 
In  numbers  like  thy  own  I  fain  would  prai»e 
Thy  kind  indulgence  to  my  humble  lays: — 

By  thee  encourag'd  and  instructed  too. 

The  lure  of  poesy  I  now  pursue. 

But  dare  not  even  hope  my  song  to  raise 
Equal  to  thine,  whose  every  verse  Conveys   . 

Sense,  strength,  and  harmony,  and  judgment  true. 

But  that  thy  candour, — modest, — gentle  bard, 
I  know  is  equal  to  thy  power  in  song. 

Or  with  a  muse  so  weak,  so  young  as  mine, 

I  should  nut  on  presumptuous  wings  have  dar'd 
To  imitate,  with  my  unhallow'd  tongue, . 
Numbers  like  Spenser's,  Milton's,  or  like  thine* 


Translations  from  the  Italian^  hy  Mrs.  Dunc<mUf€* 
Sonnet  from  Petrarch. 

Alone  and  pensive,  through  deserted  meads. 

Slowly,  with  measured  steps,. I  wand'ring  go^ 
My  eyes  intent  to  shun  each  path  that  leads 

Where  printed  sands  the  huaum  footstep  show. 
No  other  refuge  left,  but  in  despair 

To  shun  the  worldV  discernment  I  retire. 
Since  now  in  pleasure's  train  no  part  I  bear. 

My  outwgrd  mien  betrays  my  inward  fire*' 
nt 


Methinkfl,  lienceforth  the  mountains^  groves^nd  plains. 
And  rivers,  know  my  melancholy  mind. 
But  only  these,  to  dl  beside^untold; 
And  yet  what  savage  track  unsought  remams. 
However  rude,  bat  Love  my  haunt  will  find. 
And  he  and  I  altemate  converse  hold  ? 


:S(ninet  of  Fanttina  MaraiH  Zappi,  to  a  LaJbf^  wiik 
.tvAofli  tAe  9wppom$  her  kiuhmd  to  kavebem  formerhf 
in  lave.  .  ^ 

O  nymph  1  wliose powerful  dmrmshis heart  e^uldgnb. 

Whom  I  deshre  with  duteous  love  to  please  ;     1    . 
Thy<pcaiae  he  still  resounds  in  every  strain. 

Thy  air,  thy  form,  thy  wit,  andpracefiil  eide. 
Tell  me,  it  4'et  by  thy  kind  voice  addressed 
Sflentwas  he,  ^or  could  unmov'd^appear? 
Were  looks  p«turb*d  and  proud  to  thee  addressed, 
-  Such  looks  as  for^e  from  me  the  Irequent  tear  ? 
Alas  1  I've  heard,  in  former  timesbis  e3^e8, 
Kindled  by  thine,  his  ardent^  ame  reveal'd ; 
And  then : — ^but  thy  averted  face  I  see. 
And  conscious  blushes xm  thy  cheeks  arise; — 
O  spetJL ! — Ah !  no ;— ^thy  lips,  by  silence  seal'd, 
iftust  ne*er  confess  his  heart  attached  to  Ihee  ? 

■■•— tSB 


WILLIAM  JACKSOXv 

Born  1767.— Died  1789. 


**Endawid  with  a  dear  tiffnkauim^  on  oicuroie  iUeernwuni:, 
mmiwkhM  memory  uncvmmmiiff  tenacwus;  and  havmf  enriched  ' 
M^  gV^  ofjoMare  hif  eonliwned  tfjyikitf mni;— A«imi»  dieiiagmeheA  • 
ae  a  poUie  eek^iar  md  a  judicieui  eriitc.     By  an  exempUay 
mdfMtHiiUyef  induct,  he  deeened  amd  paeeeeeed  ihe  ehnraeter  v 
m  good  Man,  a  good  Ctfiaseiiy  and  a  good  CkrieHan  ;  bejing  boih  i^  t 
principle  and  procltce,  endnenilff  juei  and  nneere.    A  moti  affeo' 
iionaie  anddmiykl  Son ; a  warm, steady ,  anddietntereeted  Friend ;  ' 
eipyemattrof  eaery  mai^Mt  wenie^  and  if  enery  phno  «M  tamiii^  . 
inetitutUm^  a  patron  of  indigent  merit;  an  a/Meerand  converter 
of'ihediatreeiod.    Benevolent  in  heart,  and  charitable  inpraeticef 
to.tkefnU  ofetani  ef  ikeA  mj/hienee  with  wkiek^  PrwtldeBcg  tab  > 
bleesed  him.    A  punctnalt  eonecientiom,  amd  wteffected  p^^arnur 
pf*  hie  religious  duties;  and  while, — by  the  discharge  of  the  maiiif 
beti^en^^offieee^Dkiikihese  varime^ehMraetera  imposed  mpan^him^ 
he  commanded  univereal  respect^-^  the  sweetneee ef  hisiemper  i 
ihe  urbanity  of  his  manmera,  and  the  unclouded  serenity  of  his 
fiitfid^  the  heafH  and  qjfectiom'  tf  alt  who  kueso  ktrnweU,  wera 
so  imperceptibly  engaged,  that  he  became  the  peeuUar  ol^ct-qf 
their  love  and  venerati*n,  and  the  constant  theme  of  their  praifc; 
--^heginend  faoonrttff  aisdihe  gesural  friend,  if  thessMiyim i 

(MoDiiment  in  St.  Mildred't 
Cbnrch^  Canlerbiiry^) 


Such  is  the  exalted  character  which  the  haod  of. 
friendship  has  engraved  upon  the  tomb  of  thi3  very 
amiable  man ;  all  that  w$  l|ave  be^n  able  to  find  relating 
to  him  in  other  sources  of  information,  and  the  oral 
testimony  of  his  survivors,  warrants  us  in  saying  that 
he  deserved  it     Tii  his  native  city,  where  his  short  and  ^ 
exemplary  life  was  spent,  the  name  of  William  Jackson' 
is  yet  associated  with  ideas  of  every  grace  and  virtue, 
tbat  adorois  ai)d 'dignifies  human  nature* 


3»  WILUAV  JACKSOK. 

The  erents  of  bis  life,  as  far  as  wt  are  informed, 
were  few,  and  may  be  related  ia  the  compasa  of  one 
short  paragra|A.  *  -' 

He  was  the  son  of  John  Jackson,  Esq.  Collector  ot 
the  Excise,  and  an  Aldeiman  of  Canterbury,  and  was 
educated  at  the  King's  Seheol,  in  that  city,  under  the 
care  of  Dr^  Beauvoir,  an  excellent  man  and  an  elegant 
scholar.  He  left  this  school  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years,  biitdid  not  pass  any  time  at  either  of  tti^  univer- 
sities. Being  an  only  son,  and  having  the  prospect  of 
enjoj'ing  a  respectable  fortone,  his  parents  did  not  con* 
sider  it  necessary  for  him  to  devote  himself  to  any 
regular  profession;  no  dout>t  b^  assisted  his  &tber  in 
the  duties  of  his  olSce,  but  his  time  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  at  his  own  ^disposal,  And  con- 
trary to  the  general  practice  of  unemployed  yoong  men, 
he  dedicated  it  to  worthy  and  beneficial  purposes.  The 
City  of  Canterbury  has  been  at  all  times  remarkable  for 
the  intelligence  and  high  charaefier  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  for  the  valuable  society  it  has  consequently  afifbrded. 
Tm  this  it  is  indebted  to  Ae  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  residence  of  a  large  community  of  dignified  clergy- 
men, .and  to  the  number  of  opulent  and  respectable 
families  which  have  their  mansions  in  its  Ticinity.  It 
was  the  good  fortune  of  William  Jackson  to  be  intro- 
duced  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  this  society,  and 
from  being  the  pupil— for  he  obtained  this  advantage 
when  a  school  boy — he  lived  just  long  enough  to  be- 
come its  most  distinguished  ornament.  But  he  was  in 
a  still  greater  degree  indebted  to  the  intimate  friendship 
he  formed  with  the  exemplary  subjects  of  our  last 
article,  which  undoubtedly  tended  to  confirm  him  in  the 
love  of  literature,  and  the  steady  practice  of  social 


miue;;  in  M)ri  .I^mieomW  and  hia  amiable  and  aqoon* 
{dbhed  .wtfo,<be  f<Hrt)d€on|;eoial  souls»  and  tb^y  were.'' 
ofiaa  agie  to  coBveyitt'tbe  purest  and  most  impercap* 
tible  ittanrMr,  th«  iitflueaeeof  tbeir  example  to  the  nikid 
^f  a  dnctilQ  and  ingieauous  youth*    Several  beaotifnl; 
apecimens  of.  bis  composition^  now  before  us,  serve  tOj 
pipve  the  tSreptipn  ihey  ^ave  to  bis  Utefary  pui:9uit8. 
Boliowing  the  steps  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Jaeksou  oon->. 
tritratodoocastonaUy  to  the.Gentleman's  Magaiioe,  a^d; 
to!  the  poelic»i.  and  topographical.  pubUcations  of  Mr*. 
NtcboJs;.aiid  after  the  deftthof  Mr.  Duncpmbe,  be^ 
for  a  short  lime  coadneted  the  jreviBwer's  department  o£ 
that  miscellany.    Witb.bim.  literature,  was  certainly: 
only  au.  amusement,  but  tliere  is  every  reason  to  pre-' 
s«me  that  had  his  life  been  fixtendieid«  it  would  eventually:^ 
have  engrossed  the,  greater  part  of  his  time,  and  have 
placed  him  in  a  respectable  rank,  among  the  wriliers  o{' 
liis  country. .   William  Jackson^was,  however  nol  the 
pedantic  sloven  so  /  well  described  by  Dr.  Ha wkes^ 
worth  *^  but  on  the  contrary  he  delighted  in  the  society, 
of  women,  frequented  plaees  of.  puUic.  amusement^^ 
and  wasneat  and  punctilious  in  his  exterior^  periiaps  to 
afault ;  whilst  his  countenance  was  remarkably  prer 
pessessitig,  and  expressive  of  a: mild  benignity,,  which 
rendered,  it  .quite^  an   index,  to  his  heart*    He  died^ . 
after  a  few  day's  illness,  in  consequence  of  aiburth^ 
received  in  ridings  on  the  17th  of  April,  17d9i  in  tb# 
32d  year  of  his  age.. 

.   The  folio vHng  charootere  of  Mr.  Jackson  are  exr 
tracted'from  the  8th  volume. of  "  literary  Anecdi^tee/' 

».»■        II  ■'■    Mil  *    '     ■■■■      I I    iwmmmmmtmm 
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hjihe  pen  of  admiring  friendshipiand  nuwlbereeeired 
with  the  ailawaoce  due  lo  such  putiality.    We  do  nol 
however  consider  ourselirea  at  liberty  to  omit  them  » 
the  present  coHeclion^  nor  are  we   pieparod  in  the 
snalieet  degree  to  dispute  their  correctness  :-^ 
•  *f  He  yriks  of  a  disposition  so  amiable,   that  he  wtm 
uatveisally  beloved  without  one  detracting  voice.  ■  JL 
real  friend  to  the  afflicted,  the  kind  adviser  of  all  who 
sought  counsel  from  his  prudence  and  foresight,  and  be 
counselled  with  such  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  nsan- 
ner,  that  no  consciousness  of  superiority  ever  appeared 
t^  hurt  the  most  delicate  miod ;  such  was  his  seosibiliij 
for  every  child  of  sorrow.    He  could  heal  where  others 
flailed  to  alleviate.     His  understanding  was  sound  avd 
his  judgment  solid;  he  read  much,   and  well  chosen 
authors,    and  his  studies  were  rewarded  by  a  most 
retentive  memory.     With  the  truest  relish  for  litefaiy 
pursuits,  he  loved  society  with  equal  ardour,  and  with 
an  innocence,  cheerfulness,    and  benevoletice, .  which 
rendered  him  the  animation  of  all  company,  and  the 
leader  and  promoter  of  social  meetings.     His  temper 
was  so  even,  and  so  admirably  regulated,   as  never  to 
be  ruffled  or  even  gloomy;  the  sunshine  of  prosperity 
seemed  to  fertilize  every  virtue  in  his  breast.  There  have 
been  prodigies  of  science,  of  learning  and  of  abilities, 
that  have  blazed   in  every    age,    perhaps   to   shew 
the  utmost  extent  of  human  faculties,   but  never  was 
exhibited  in  domestic  life  a  more  excellent  pattern.    As 
a  son  we  cannot  sufficiently  praise  his  unremitthig  atten- 
tion to  the  infirmities  of  his  aged  parents,  the  pleasure 
with  which  he  watched  their  inclinations,  and  anticipated 
their  wishes  without  ostentation,   and  with  no  oHier 
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indhd  Aftn  bis  predombant  filiiil  regard ;  r«linqmahin^! 
eYory«Dgag;emeiit«  and  foregoiDg  ey^y  pursuit,  that 
lAtgfat  preclude  or  interrupt  ^eir  smallest  pratificatibn. 
The  poor  looked  up  to  him  without  fear  or  awe,  t6  a 
countenance  always  beaming  angelic  goodness,  and 
diffusing  thts  cordial  of  a  gentle  sympathy,  accoin^ 
panied  with  a  judicious  liberality.  Such,  and  very 
Inadequate  to  his  merit,  is  a  faint  sketdi  of  this  most 
exalted  character,  whose  loss  in  early  bloom  i^  depfored^ 
by  a  whole  mourning  city,  one  universal  face  of  woe 
pierTaded  the  neighbourhood ;  the  rich,  the  poor,  the 
old,  the  yonng,  ait  having  some  tale  of  his  philanthropy 
fb  tell;  some  ftivour  of  his  munificence  or  friendship  to 
relate.  No  eye  without  a  tear,  no  heart  without  a 
pang;  all  weeping  for  their  own,  and  more  for  the 
irreparable  loss  of  his  afflicted  parents;  whose  induK 
gence  aild  affection  were  equal  to  his  meiit  To  him 
mdy  justly  be  applied  Pope's  admirable  couplet  :-^ 

'*  He  knew  no  joy  bat  friendship  m'^gbt  divide, 
**  Or  gave  bis  parents  grief— but  when  be  died.'* 

I'  ■  .  .  .,.,•'•• 

.  Xo  this^  faithful  character  of  Mr.  Jackson,  a;s|  deli* 
seated  by  Mrs.  Duncombe,  who  had  almost  dply 
pppoitunities  of  .appreciating  his  merits, ,  another,  friend 
adds;-r^' To  his  superlatively  exce^^njk  .eharactec 
.though  it  would  be  vaip  to  attempl^  to  do  j^stice^  yet 
.may  thb  short  and  imperfect  sketch  be  o0»ied  as  a  due 
ftobute  of:  affection  and  regard  for  so  much  intrinsic 
worth.  Possessed  of  a  lively  im^giuation,  a  retentive 
memory,  and  a  strong  understaudingji  he  had  highly 
improved  those  natural  endowments .  by  much  a^fl 
.  yaciotts  reading;  and  by  an  accurate  a^kiU  in  languag^^, 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  aciginal  history^  an<l » 
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genefal  knowledge  of  polite  Ut^Tature»  he  wasqvalified. 
to  shine  in  eyery  conversation.     Those  mental  excel- 
lenoefy  valuable  in  themselves,  were  much  enhanced', 
bj  the  qualities  of  his  heart,  while  the  union  of  hoifk, 
rendered  him  at  once»  the  comfort^  the  delight,  and  tike 
ornament  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived.    Impressed, 
witb,  strong  sentiments  of  religious  duty*  lus  conduct 
throoghont  life  was  regulated  by  them  u  and  though  & 
constant  and  cheerful  partaker  of  spciai  amusementSj^. 
yetwere  his  pleasures  ever  confined,  within  the  bounds 
of  innocence*     Without  envy  and  without,  guile,   he 
was  made  happy  by  (he  happiness  of  others,   nor  was 
l)e  ever  kept  back  from  benefiitng  them>.  when  in  his 
power,  by  selfish  or  intMested  motives^      To  varions- 
institutions  in  support  of  the  cause  of  religion   and 
virtn^  be  was  a  libend  benefactor,,  while  at  the  sam^ 
time  bis  private    benevolence  flowed  in  m^ny   and 
copies  channels.     A  friend  to4he  distressed  of  ererjf 
d#scription|  his  head  and  his. heart  were  ever  disposed 
to  council  and  relieve  them ;    not  satisfied  *  with  the 
occasion  of  doing  good  as  it  offered,  he  was  active  to 
find  out  opportunities  of  assisting  others,  andfreqpiently 
searched  in  the  recesses  of  poverty  fbr  objecCft  wortl^ 
of  his  care,  for  whom  his  tender  cotfcernf  visibly  shone 
forth  in  the  mild  sensibiltly  of  bitfeye,  and-  the  benig- 
nity of  his  countenance.    iSrorid  this  enumerafion  of 
bid  virtucfs  ought  his  singular  discharger  of  the  dutiea^ 
filial  piety  to  be  omitted,  to  wliose  siieiit'  calls  within 
his  own  heart  he  was  ever  attentive^  and  to  whose  dic- 
tates his  most  ftavoufite  pleasures  and  pursuits  ween 
silbservient.    To  all  these  essential  virtues  he  added  the 
engaging  qualities  of    fmiver^al    urbanity;   mildness, 
and  good  temper,  whidi  as  they  endestred  hin  tluoo|^ 
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life  to  a  numerous  circle  of  friends,  so  have  tbey^ 
caused  him  to  be  most  sincerely  and  generally' 
lamented  in  death  ;  an  event,  i?irhich — to  complete  his 
truly  christian  character — he  bore  with  entire  resig- 
nation, though  called  away  from  life  at  so  early 
a  period,  and  from  the  prospect  of  every  enjoyment 
which  life  seemed  capable  of  bestowing.  Indeed 
while  goodness  can  command  respect,  benevolence  can 
attach,  and  amiableness  can  charm,  the  remiembrance 
of  so  much  departed  cxcetiehce  cannot  but  remain 
ittdelibly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  bim.'' 

*  **  Strongly  as  the  character  of  Mr.  Jackson  is  b^re 
pourtrayed,  a  personal  knowledge  enables  me  to  say  H 
is  by  no  means  exaggerated.- —  *     '' 

*^Seen  him  I  have,  and  in  his  social  honrs  ;'^ 
I  have  witnessed  his  atteirtion  to  filial  duty,  his  bencf- 
ficence   to  the  distressed,  his   universal  benevolence,' 
and  shall  point  out  some  specimens  of  his  poetical  talents 
that  stamp  considerable  celebrity  on  him  as  a  writer.**  * 

""  in  the  ♦•  History  of  Fotheringay,''  (BiUTop.  Brit. 
No.  40,  page  79,)  are  some  beautifiil  verses  of  Mf. 
Jackson  "  On  the  removal  of  what  has  been  inconsider- 
ict^ly  supposed  the  tomb  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
but  is  really  the  shrine  of  St.  Tibba,  from  the  cathedral 
of  Peterborough  to  the  Dean's  garden;**  in  the  dlhvoL 
of  the  •*  Select  collection  of  poems,"  "  On  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Messenger  ot 
Heme,  inscribed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs«  Duncombe;** 
**  Skaiting,  a  poem  ;^  translated  from  the  **^Musae  Angli- 
cans.*' "  Heroic  epistle  of  De  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suflfolk 
to  Margaret,  Queen  of  Henry  VI ;"  "Stanzas  written* 
among  the  ruins  of  St  Augustine's  Monastery,"  &c,     ^ 

•■-     ■         ■  I        ■  '.    n  ,  ■  ■■••,,,■    r^- 

*  See  verses  on  hii  death  in  the  Oentleman's  Magazine,  vol. 
f»ip.p.448«99«. 
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For  the  loan  of  several  mim^script  poems  by  Ifr.^ 
Jndcson,  nrhich  now  lie  before  us,  we  are  indebted  to* 
tbe  kindness  of  more  Qx^n  one  obliging  friend ;  and  the 
extracts  with  which  we  are  permitted  to  adom  our 
pages,  will  amply  bear  ns  out  in  assigning  to  him  a  very 
considerable  share  of  poetic  talent;  but  they  also  prove 
that  his- intercourse  with  the  muse  was  rather  an  affair 
of  gallantry,  than  of  absolute  and  entire  devotion.  He 
UTOjt^  upon  the  impulse  of  occasion,  for  the  amusement 
of  himself  and  friends,  and  doe»  not  appear  to  have 
occupied  himself  at  any  time  in  a  task  that  might  have 
called  into  exercise  his  utmost  strength.  If  an  excep- 
tten  may  be  made  to  this  remark,  it  will  periiaps  apply 
to  some  fragments  of  a  translation  of  Dante;  these  are 
nioeh  moie  elaborate  than  any  of  his  other  compositions^ 
and  give  na  sufficient  cause  to  regret  that  he  was  pre- 
vented from  completing  the  whole,  if  such  were  ever 
his  intention  i  for  he  has  certainly  been  more  successful 
io'  transferring,  the  stern  and  simple  grandeur,  and  • 
unafected  patho»of  the  original,  into  tlie  English  Ian- 
g^uage^  than  any  other  translator  with  whom  we  are- 
acquainted.^ 

As  it  is  from  these  fragments  of  a  translatioa  oC 
Rante,  that  the  poetical  talent  of  Mr.  Jaekson  can 
alone.be  justly  appreciated,  we  shall  extract  entire  the 
two  well  known  episodes  of  Francesca  of  Rimini,  and 
of  Count  TTgolino-;  and  we  venture  to  stake  our  repu- 
tation upon  the  isstie,  that  they  will  be  found  to  snrpaa» 
in  excellence  any  other  translations  of  the  same  exqoi* 
site  originals  that  may  be  brought  against  them  in 
comparison.  The  recent  version  of  Dante,  \>y  Mr. 
.Cary,  is  highly  esteemed  fcftiis  correctness  and  fidelity  : 
the  peseagoB  #e  are  about  te  preduee  ^  ^ot  eerlaiirif* 


•possess  the  vety  dose  rendenng  of  Ahit  itorsion»4)M 
we  are  mistaken  if  they  be  not  better  speeinieDB  'bf 
English  poetry.    They  are  free  from  harshnessy  and 
studied  inversion  ;  obsolete  words  are  not  sought,  nor     ' 
are  they  avoided ;  the  general  flow  of  the  verse  is  me- 
lodious,   and  the  pathetic  passages  are  given  with 
sweetness  and  e'ffect.    The  blank  verse  of  Mr;  Cacy 
^affords  no  idea  of  the  peculiar  rhyme  of  t^e .  J^fijiao, 
which  is  here  laetained.  with  mwAk  felfcity,^^g|:^,  and 
certainly  with  the  greatest  propriety ;    the  inject  of 
translation  being  to  convey  as  nearly  as  possiUe,  into 
another  language,  every  peculiarity  of  the  original.    A 
translator  has  not  the  sMne  excuse  to  plead  in  the  in- 
stance of  rendering  an  Italian  poet  into  Englisfa,  as 
may  be  advanced  when  occupied  with  Greek  dr  Roman 
authors.    Homer  and  Virgil  may  be  tolerated  in  any 
form  of  verse  consistent  with  the  poetic  character  of  a 
modem  language,   simply  because  it  is  impossible  to 
imitate  the  prosody  of  the  originals ;  and  by  a  patity 
of  reasoning,  Dante  can  never  be  said  to  be  justly 
rendered  into  English  in  •  any  other  form'  than  in  the 
,  rhyme  which  he  has  himself  adopted,  ^because- that 
rhyme  sits  gracefnOy  upon  our  language.    Early  trans- 
lators of  modern  poetry,  among  whom  we  may  rank 
that  ornament  of  our  county.    Sir  ']fhomas   Wyatt, 
invariably  acted  uponihis  principle,  ^ud  to  their  prac- 
tice»  no  doubt,  we*  owe  the  many  beaiHlful  varieties  of 
Italian  metre  which  are  now  adopted  sind  naturalised  in 
our  language. 

The  other  -poems  of  Mr.  Jackson' do  not  call  for 
HHich  remark.  If  not  greatly  elevated  above  mediocrity, 
they  certainly  indicate  a  beautiful,  cultivated,  and 
well  regulated  mind.    To  him  and  to  them  a  stanxa  of 
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C«Dnio(haiB*s  pMtoral,  on  the  dealh  of  SlwiistoD«, 
umj  juidy  be  applied : — 

'      '      ^  They  MVd  him  tbe  pride  of  thtf  plain. 
Id  aooth  he  was  f;enf  le  aod  kind  ; 
He  mnrk'd  in  bis  tlegant  strain^ 
Tbe  graces  that  glow'd  in  his  miDd.*^ 


'    It€  heU  of  gtdlty  hven,  and  tiary  of  France$ea; 
from  tke fifth  canto  of  Danie't  *'  Inferno." 

Now  doleful  cries  of  auguish  strike  my  ear. 

For  now  we  pass  where  scenes  of  woe  abound, 
.  And  shrieks  of  horror  fill  the  troubled  air» 

Light  was  there  none ;  'twas  night :  and  all  around 
The  wild  ahr  bellow'd,  as  when  roars  amain 

The  sweepy  whirlwind  o'er  the  vex'd  profonnd. 
Tb'  infernal  storm  still  whids  the  tortur'd  train 

Around  in  air,  and  knows  no  calm  benign. 
Still  varying  as  it  blows  the  forms  of  paia : 

And,  hurl'd  o'er  Hades'  rifted  gulf,  they  join 
In  shrieks  of  accent  sharp  and  horrid  sound ; 

And  with  dire  oaths  blaspheme  die  ways  divine; 
The  still  vex'd  shades,  which  tortnr'd  thus  {  found 

With  these  fierce  storms,  with  carnal  cripies  were 
stam'd, 
And  reason  s  voice  in  sensnal  joys  had  drown'd. 

And  as  the  storks  their  level  wings  expand. 
And  fly  in  swarms  when  wintry  tempests^  blow,    x 

So  these  dread  gales  impel  thetortur'd  band 
Thb  way  and  that,  around,  above,  below  : 

"  What  shades  are  these,"  with  wonder  mov'd  I  cried, 
*'  Who  prove  the  furious  tempests  utmost  might  T 
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<'  The  fir$t  of  these  tormented  forms/'  replied 

llie  courteous  bard, "  was  once  to  fame  weUknows^.  • 
The  potent  queen  of  many  a  region  wide  : 
But  she,  to  every  lu3t  so  blindly  prone, 
Sncourag  d  vice  to  spread  o*er  all  her  plains. 

By  other's  crimes  to  justify  her  own  : 
Semiramis  her  name,  in  wedlock's  chain 

To  Syrian  Ninus  bound,  his  wife  and  heir ; 
She  reign'd  where  now  the  warlike  Soldan  reigns. ' 

Next  she,  the  slayer  of  herself,  was  there. 
Through  love  unfaithful  to  Sichseus  dead : 

And  Cleopatra  next,  lascivious  fair! 
Then  Helen's  form  I  saw,  the  fountain  dread 

Of  woes  unnumber'd;  and  condemn'd  to  prove 
Through  life  love's  sharpest  ills  Achille's  shade  ; 

Paris  and  Tristan's  forms ;— and,  known  abqve. 
Of  many  a  Knight  and  many  a  Nymph  he  told, 

And  nam'd  them  as  he  told,  who  died  for  love. 
While  thus  high  dames  and  val'rous  chiefs  of  old 

My  master  shew'4  me,  whom  these  storms  assail, 
I  wept  for  grief; — 'twas  piteous  to  behold ! 

**  O  you,  that  guide  me  through  this  darksome  vale, 
**  Fain  would  I  speak,"  I  cried,  "  with  yonder  pair, 

Tbftl  with  such  swiftness  flit  before  the  gale," 
And  thus  he  answer'd  : — "  when  they  pass  more  near. 

Speak,  and  adjure  them  by  that  tender  tie,^ 
Sad  source  of  all  their  woe,  and  they  shall  hear; 
Borne  by  the  whirlwind  nearer  when  they  fly, 
Accost  them  :~"  stay,  ye  shades  deprivd  of  rest. 
And  flfpeak,  unless  some  secret  power  deny^" — 
So  when  the  wand'ring  ring-dove's  gentle  breast 
Feels  soft  paternal  love,  with  wing  display'd. 
She  dart^  through  air  and  hastens  to  her  nest : 

12 
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Thus  from  the  group  where flevrisad  DidoV shade. 
Came  the  fond  lovers  through  the  gloom  profoimd; — 

So  sweet,  so  grateful  were  the  words  I  said;' 
''  O  you  whose  gentle  eyes  diffuse  around 

Compassion's  beams,  who  breathe  Ais  noxious  air 
To  Tisit  us,  whose  blood  distain'd  the  ground ; 

Glad  would  we  pray,  if  heav'n  would  hear  our  pray'r. 
To  guard  and  guide  thee  safe  from  every  ill. 

Since  you  regard  our  woes  with  piteous  care. 
And  see,  we  come,  obedient  to  your  will. 

And  we  will  hear  or  speak  as  you  request. 
Whilst  favouring  thus  th*  infernal  storm  is  still*— 

The  land  where  first  light's  genial  splendour  blest 
My  iufant  eyes,  lies  where  the  lordly  Fo 

Seeks,  with  his  streams,  repose  in  ocean*s  breast : 
Lore,  which  in  gentle  heart  will  quickly  grow. 

Taught  this  fond  youth  for  these  f&ur  charms  to  bum. 
Which  murder  ravag'd  : — still  'the  thought  b  woe  !-r- 

And  love,  which  still  requires  a  like  return. 
In  my  fond  bosom  such  affection  bred. 

That  still  I  feel  it  in  this  dire  sojourn. 
We  to  one  common  end  by  love  were  led. 

The  hell  of  Cain  awaits  the  wretch  that  slew/' 
These  few  sad  words  the  troubled  spirit  said : 

Biit  when  their  sufferings  and  their  names  I  knew. 
With  downcast  eyes,  i»  speechless  grief  I  wait  ' 

Until  my  master  cried  ;i— "  what  thoughts  of  woe 
Disturb  thee?"    I  replied  :  "  afar  ruthless  fate  ! 
How  many  tender  thoughts,  and  wishes  fair. 
Led  these  sad  lovers  to  this  dolesome  state  1" 

I  spoke,  and,  turning  to  the  mournful  pair; 
"  Francesca,"  I  begun,  **  your  matchless  woes 

Fill  my  sad  eyes  wi:h  tears,  my  soul  with'Care : 
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Bul  say,. .whoa  firsLafieotioaVuglis  arose 

What  soft,  what  tender  arts  did  lore  provide, 
To  each  the  secret  ipassioo  to  disclose  ?*^  — 

**  Siure  lis  the  sharpest  angfuish,^  she  replied, 
^'  When  fali'a  on  evil  days,  and  woes  assail. 

To  think  of  blessings  past }  that  .knows  yonrt  guide : — 
But  yet,  ifr^fltikaa  eager  wish  prevail 

To  know!  hew^^rst  the  guilty  flame  bad  way ; 
111  speak,  like  one  who  weeping'  teHsthii^  tele* 

Twas  thas :— ^It  chanc'd  that  on  une  fatal  day. 
The  galfamfc  tale  of  Lancelot's  lovet  we^'read; 

AloaeiftsoftiseeBrity  we  lay. 
Oft,  as  wct«rnVllfae>fiage,  our  «6lour  fled. 

Oft  from  the  sfovystray'd  th^vnceneciofus'ey^i^— 
To  dire  excess oaerfatal  paasi^  led; 

For;«rtienrthe«  story  told  of  raptures  high. 
When  Lancelof<s  kiss  tlie!fair  Geneura  blest ; 

This  fond  andgentle  youth,  who  still  wasiii|h. 
My  glowing' lips  ^pviibtremliing  ardour  prest*^ 

miepanders  werethe  writer  and  his  book;-^ 
That  day<we readno  aiore/'-^8hesigh*d and  cea^'d.-^ 

But  •9'irfie<tdld  her  tale,  'witb'piteous  look, 
The  other  wept-sO'Bore,  that,  wrung  with  pain, 

My  swimming  eyes  the  light  of  life  forsook, 
And,  as  one  dead,  1  sunk  upon  the  plain. 
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J%e  Simy  of  Ugolino,  from  the  same* 

All  as  I  wander'd  on  the  frozen  plain. 

Where  he,  my  Mantuan  guide  and  guardian  led. 
Through  ghastly  scenes,  and  various  forms  of  fMiin :    ' 

Froze,  in  a  chink,  I  saw  a  grisly  head. 
Which,  like  a  casque,  in  horrid  contact  lay 

Covering  another ; — saw  it  gnaw,  like  bread 
By  rfkv'ning  hunger  eat,  the  flesh  away; 

Not  with  such  vengeful  rage  did  Tydeus  tear 
The  Theban's  head,  his  foul  and  impious  prey. 

''  O  you,  that  with  such  bestial  signs  declare 
Your  horrid  hate,  awhile  that  hate  refrain; 

O  say  the  cause,  and  I  to  upper  air 
Will  bear  the  tale,  if  rightly  you  complain : 

Sing  the  dire  scene,  unless,  returned  no  more. 
The  silence  of  the  grave  suppress  the  stndn  l" 

The  sinner  strait  his  foul  repast  forbore. 
And  with  the  tom'bair  of  that  mangled  head. 

He  wip'd  his  horrid \nouth,  besmear'd  with  gore: — 
"  Thou  will'st  that  I  renew  my  griefs,''  be  said, 

^*  And  tell  a  tale  of  woes,  so  sad,  so  deep. 
That  e^9r  I  speak  my  bosom  aches  with  dread« 

But  if  my  words  still  fouler  shame  may  heap 
On  this  curst  head  of  my  relentless  foe, 

III  tell  thee  all — though,  while  J  tell,  T  weep. 
I  know  not  who  thou  art,  I  know  not  how 

Thou  cam*st  down  hither ;  but  of  Tuscan  race 
Thou  art,  so  stranger,  by  thy  speech  I  know. 

Hear  then ; — Count  Ugolino  once  I  was. 
The  priest  Ruggieri  this,  and  hear  yet  more^ 
,     Why  to  the  partner  of  my  dire  disgrace 
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Such  hate  I  bear;  for,  that  by  fraudful  lore 

Of  this  bad  mao^  I  lost  both  life  and  lights 
I  need  not  tell  thee,  thou  bast  heard  before : — 

But  thinfi^  ttttheard^  p^  toiiures  I  recite^ 
Deeds  far  more  .^readful^  4eeds  without  a  name ! 
Hear  these^  and  judge  if  my  reveoge  be  right. 
Full  oil  the  pale  oioon  through  the  crevic'd  frame 

Of  that  foul  den  had  shone» — which  calFd  from  me 
The  tower  of  famine,  still  remains  the  same. 

The  dreaiy  den  of  others  dopm'd  to  be ; — 
When  dire  and  ominous  vision^  of  the  niglU 

Gave  me  unveifd  my  future  fate  to  see. 
I  saw  this  traitor,  to  the  mountain's  height 

A  wolf  andfoi^r  small  whelps  with  fuiy  chase;—* 
There  where  our  Pisa  sinks  from  Lucoa*s  sight, — 
With  eager  hounds  and  swift  he  urg*d  the  race. 
The  fell  Gualandi,  Sismond  too  pursued. 

And  the  fierce  Lanfranc  in  the  foremost  place. 
Short  was  the  course,  for  wearied  soon  I  viewed 
Botli  sire  and  sons  the  wretched  victims  bled. 
And  the  fierce  hell-hounds  wallowed  in  their  blood ! 
But  when  at  day's  approach  my  dream  had  fled» 
I  heard  my  sleeping  sons  with  piteous  moan, —        . , , 

For  they  were  prison'd  with  mCj, — cry  for  bread. 
O  stranger,  thou  must  h^ve  a  heart  of  stone. 
If  yet  thou  dost  not  weep,  if  woes  so  hard 
Thou  weep'st  not,  surely  thou  canst  weep  for  none  l^ 

The  hour  of  food  was  come ; — no  food  appeared ! 
So  feai'd  we  from  our  dreams,  but  in  Uie  stead 

I  heard,'- oh  heav'u ! — I  heard  more  closely  barc'd 
The  massy  portal  of  that  dungeon  dread ! —  > 

I  look'd  all  louod,  my  sons  in  silence  e/J, 
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Yet  petrified  with  griefs  no  tear  I  shed. 

But  they,  poor  wretches,  wept ! — and  Anselm  cry'd, — 
My  little  Aaselm  ! — ^re  what  ails  thee?  say 

Why  look'st  thou  thus  ?    I  wept  not,  nor  replyM  ; 
But  silent  all,  from  morn  'till  eve  £  lay^ 

In  dreadful  silenoe  lay  the  following  night : 
Till,  faintly  in  my  den,  the  dawning  ray 

On  those  four  faces  cast  a  glimra'ring  light 
Which  nature's  plastic  hand  bad  stamp'd  like  mine;— « 

I  gnaw'd  my  bands,  all  frantic  with  the  sight ! 
They,  thinking  hunger  urg'd  m^,  rising  join 

In  loud  lament; — <'  Ah  less,"  they  cryM,  ''  the  paia 
If  thou  wouldst  feed  on  us  ;*^these  limbs  are  thine : 

Tbou  gay'st  this  flesh ; — Ah  take  this  flesh  again  l^ 
I'o  spare  their  grief^  I  ceas'd,  nor  tear  let  fall ; 

And  we  that  day  and  all  the  next  remain 
In  dreadful  silence  t-^we  were  silent  all ! — 

O  earth  I  why  didst  not  ope  thy  womb,  and  hide 
Thy  suff 'ring  sons,  relentless  to  our  call  ? — 

And  now  the  fourth  day  came,  wheu  at  ray  side 
Poor  Gaddo  fell,  and  fait  ring  faintly  &aid 

'*  Why  dost  not  help  me,  father  T— spake  and  died  I 
The  r^st  like  him  you  see,  of  hunger  dead. 

Pell  on  the  following  days*  fell  famisb'd  all  I 
And  one  by  one  their  gentle  spirits  fled ; 

And  I  on  each  cold  corse  began  to  crawU     . 
Grop'd  on  my  bands  and  felt,  my  sight  was  gone  ; 

Each  by  his  name  I  call'd,  nor  ceasM  to  call 
For  three  long  days,  but  answer  made  they  none  ^ 

Por  me  left  hopeless,  father  now  no  more^ 

What  sorrow  did  not  was  by  hunger  done !" — 

He  added  not,  but  tomM  him  as  beforei 
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I  Rolling;  hb  wildejres^  and  as,  hiinger*led« 

Granat  mastiffs  gnaw  a  foon&»  he  tam'd  and  lore  ' 
With  greedy  teeth  and  sharp,  that  horrid  head. — 

Ah  Pisa,  impious  town,  thou fouldisgraoe 
Of  Latium,  since  to  righteous  pity  dead,    . 

Thy  neighbours  punish  not  a  deed  so  base, 
Oh  that  yon  Isles  might  move,  and  rooted  stand  ' 

Opposed,  where  Amo's  issuing  waters  pass. 
And  urge  back  ruin  on  thy  delug*d  land  1 

What!  though  for  deeds  of  darkest  mischief  done,. 
Such  woes  the  father's  treasons  might  demand. 

Why  for  his  crimes  devote  each  guiltless  son  ? 
Brigata,  Ugucoione,  and  the  pair 

I  nam'd  before, — whose  youth,  accursed  town  I 
Allowed  not  in  their  father's  crimes  to  share  I 

SONNETS. 
Oil  Solitude. 
Let  the  lone  hermit  praise  the  darkling  delt 

O'erhung  with  pine,  with  foliage  thick  embrowa'ct,. 

The  bosky  bourn,  cool  grot,,  and  cave  profound^ 
Where  solitude  and  silence  ever  dwell : 

Save  where  the  Fairies  weave  their  magic  round,, 
Unseen  by  vulgar  eyes,  as  poets  tell : 

Or  save,  while  echo's  v<Mce  returns  the  sounds 
Night  listens  to  the  song  of  Philomel. — 
But  me,  nor  woody  vale,  nor  shadowy  pine 

Delight,  unless  to  cbear  the  dull  serene. 
Some  jovial  youths  and  merry  maidens  join. 

And  more  than  echo  talks  along  the  green  ; 

Unless  that  ever  and  anon^  between 
The  idiagOi  peeps  *^  the  human  face  dinne.*^ 
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YetoiMee  va<^e,  airy  spirit?^  ^upd  pace  iiiio]re» 

Wokfi  that  Ugh  strpuD !  tbo?^  ^oJ^mii  notes  inspire. 

Which  kiiidliag  in  fay  breast  e^tatic  fir^* 
Wake  joy,  wal^  rapture^  never  felt  before  ! 

Arty  and  her  twanging  strings  o^d  tink'ling  wire 
Are  discord  ali  I  harsh  as  tlie  tempest's  roar. 
Harsh  as  the  wild  waves  dashing  on  the  shore. 

Compared  with  those  high  notes,  ^olian  lyr^  ! 
And  not  unhallow'd  he>  nor  to  the  nine 

A  stranger  sw^in  that  woes  thee,  though  he  hear, 
Unniov'd,  art's  various  sons  in  coHcert  join. 

And  quavering  minstrel?  trill  their  notes  so  clear  ; 

He  drinks,  with  raptiirM  ^nd  retentive  ear. 
The  muse's  s>cr|ed  harnjoiiy  ^nd  thine. 

To  the  river  Scar. 

Soft  fiowifig  Scar,  whkt  though  along  the  vafe, 
Xn  s<^ty  slrc^aBi  thy  Jiog'ring  waters  glide  ;--> 

For  t)iee  though  commerce  never  spread  the  sail. 
Nor  mart  nor  city  crown  thy  s^dgy  side : 
Ye^  thee,  wlien  trafie's  unsubstatitial  pride 

Moulder  in  dust,  and  trade's  proud  empire  fail 
To  roll  in  cumbrous  pomp  its  golden  tide^ 

Thee,  gentile  stream,  shall  fame  and  geohis  hail! 

Since  all  beside  thy  waters  fair,  that  lave 

His  dwelling,  oft  our  Potter  ♦  loves  to  stray,  '  * 

And  strike  that  high-ton'd  harp  that  Pbcebus  gietve ; 
For  thus  for  ever  shalt  thou  win  thy  way 
In  the  smooth  lapse  of  many  a  liquid  lay, 

And  future  bards  shall  hail  thy  classic  ware.  ' 


*  The  translator  of  JEBchylua, 


I  "  f  'I'l'j 
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To  the  river  Staur. 
Dear  native  stream ;  abt  dearer  far  to  me 

Than  Thames^  though  grandeur  crown  his  margin  gay ; 
And  not  the  Loire^  all  lovely  though  he  be 

And  passing  fair^  could  woo  my  thoughts  away. 
Forgetful  of  thy  banks  of  green  ; — nor  she. 

The  yellow  Seine,  whose  peaceful  waters  play 
Through  Gallia's  plains,  could  lure  my  heart  from  thee. 

That  faithful  heart,  which  knows  not  how  to  stray  ! 
Dear  native  stream,  lov'd  Stour !  to  thee  were  psdd 

My  earliest  vows,  and  thou  my  last  sbalt  have  :— 
And|  as  my  earliest  steps  were  wont  to  tread. 

So  shall  my  last,  thy  banks,  paternal  wave ! 
And  you  ye  trembling  willows,  wont  to  shade 

My  youthful  pastimes ; — ye  shall  shade  my  grave  ( 

From  the  Italian;  on  a  magnificent  ruin,  of  whote 
history  no  tra&es  are  to  be  found,  even  by  tradUum* 

Say»  father  Time  !  to  crown  whose  emprise  high 

Was  this  proud  pile  thou  now  destroy 'st  deevtedt  . 
Say  father  Time  f— but,  heedless  of  reply. 

Onward  he  wings  bis  flight  with  swifter  speed.— ^ 
Say  then,  O  Fame  I  for  thou  forbid'st  to  die 

Heroic  worth ;— to  crown  whose  glorious  deed? 
Silent  and  sad  she  turns,  with  tear-swoln  eye, 

Like  one  forlorn,  and  quits  the  ravag'd  mead.— ^ 
T  tum'd — ^and,  wandVing  mid  the  mass  divine. 

Beheld  oblivion  stalk,  with  giant  stride. 
From  arch  to  arch  o'er  all  the  proud  design ; 

''Tell  then, — ^for  thou  perhaps  canst  tell  T— I  cried; 

With  harsh  hoarse  voice  and  stern  the  (iendreplied — 
**  Whose  once  it  was  what  heed  II— now  'tis  nodne  V* 
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From  ihe  Italian^^f  ^Fa^ii^  ^grutii^  daughter  9fth6 
ceUbrate(H^ai;nJtfr ;  addressed  to  a  kufy  of  whom  4&e 

Lady  !  who  once  the  husband  of  my' choice 
So  well  cpuld'st  please,,  that  fondly  still  he  t^lla 
Of  all  thy  pharms,  and  still  ^th  irapture  d^vella 

On  thqse  dear  laughing  lips,  and  sweeter  voice. 

l4|(]y,JLrrTl  pray  thee  te^,  when  thou  art  by, 
^TVjhetn  thptt  accosts  him,  does  he  turn  from  thee 

Like^pne  who,  hears  not  !-^or  with  troubled  eye 
^x^A  stern,  regard  thee,  as  he  looks  on  me  7 — 

That  once  he  si^'d,  the  subject  of  thy  will, 
I  kn9>r,— rand.th^n  I. knew ;— but  tell  me,  fiur. 
Why. turn ^those  eyes  to  earth,  apd  fix  them  iSbm^t 

4  llld|:Wliy  those^  cheeks  do  bummg  blushes  fill  t 

Speak,  I  conjure  thee,  speak ! — but  oh  1  forbear 
J(f  ^t^^ou^nust  tell,  me. that  he  loves  thee  3tilU 


From  the  Spanish  of  CpraiUes. 

Froiii'iy»Uliie  pkdo,  wbitth.tQw'fli^nd  bastwiuiJrtrew, 

In  mde  an^  fkapeless  min  £$»tter-'d  jwide ; 

Froimh^oeln'better  mansions  to  resida. 
The  spirits  Lof  tea  thousand  soldiers  flew. 
But^first-wbat  duty  bade,  what  force  might  do,. 

Witlkbold  and  puissant  arm  in  iD^ain  they  tried ; 

They^ought.with  dauntles9  courage  'dli  they  died 
O'erpowr'd  with  numbers,  feeblegrown  and^ew. 
The  fated  cou&try  this,  which  still  has  been, 

in  pasiand'present  times,  4>f  mighty  woee 
Aftd^re  events,  Ihe  lamentable  scenes  .  ^ 


*3ee  also  page  386. 
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But  neTCt  from  its  bare  and  parched  brea^f» 

To  heaven's  bright  mansions  pur^r  spirits  rose^,  • 
Nor  brarer  forms*  its  barren  deserts  p^est; 


Wriiten  in  a  vohimein  which  toere  eoUeeied  mo^t  of  the 
Hitle  histories  thai  art  piff  into  the  hands  df-  children. 

If  e'er  these  warblings  wild;  these  rude  essays, 
These  lispiof;*  of  the  muse,  should  reach  thine  car, 
O  Pedant !  spare  the  critic  frown  severe. 

Nor  scorn  the  labours  of  tier  mfant  days : 

Twat  then»*»ah  were  it  still ! — ^her  pride  and  praTse» 
That  Tice  rejected,  virtue  ever  dear. 
With  gentle  charity,  her  fieur  compeer, 

AdomVl  her  plain  told  tales  and  artless  lays. 

But  thotigh  the  tale  be  plain,  the  lay  be  rude/ 
Yet  not  unskilful  he,  the  bard  that  drew 
Our  patron  saint  widi  dragoons  blood  embruM ;' 

Of  hun,  the  tyi:ant  with  the  beard  of  blue ; 
Or  those-dear- children  wand'ring  in  the  wood;''' 

Embalm'd  for  aye,  with' pity's  hoiy  dew*^ 


On  the  deathof  JIi$s  E.  Airsuum 

What  joy,  her  hospitable  father's  gtiesv  • 
Oft  have  I  felt  WhiUt  fair  EHea  sutigis  • 

And  ah !  what  anguish  seiz'd  my  aching  breast 

When   Death,    stern   tyrant  1    stopp'J  tb£(t  tuiieful 
tongue. 

Oh,  if  forgetful  proves  this  aching  heart, ' 
Ne'er  may  tbe  nine  my  languid  lays  inspireT 

And  may  theoe  bands  JTorget  their  dearest  aai," 
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To  touch  the  tremb)ing  strings  and  iv»ke  the  lyre  t 
If  e*er  I  blot  h^  memory  from  my  mmd» 

May  all  my  soBgs  sererest  eensiires  proye  ;. 
And  fate  relentless  scatter  to  the  wind 

My  hopes  of  fame,  of  fortune,  and  of  lore ! 
No,  gentle  songstress  !  still  the  mom  shall  see 
And  watchful  eve,  the  tears  I  shed  for  thee. 
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!Fairly  blows  the  western  gale. 
Rear  the  mast,  and  spread  the  sail ; 
Haste,  ye  valiant  sons  of  Thor, 
Hasten,  hasten  to  the  war  I — 
To  Albion's  isle,  my  compeers  brave, 
$teer  we  our  course,  and  plough  the  wave : 
Our  passage  o'er  the  smiling  main. 
Leads  to  glory  and  to  gain^ 

Advent'rous  to  the  shores  of  Ken^ 
With  royal  Hengist,  Horsawent; 
And  safely  o'er  the  swelling  sea. 
Dauntless  led  their  squadrons  three : 
Brother  chieftains  now  they  reign, 
Thor's'ihe  glory,  theifs  the  gain  I 
And  Uie  gain  and  glory  there 
We  will  seek  and  we  will  share ! 

Fairly  blows  the  western  gale  1 
Now,  O  native  soil,  farewell  1^ 
War-worn  parents,  wives  adored. 
Babes  that  flourish  round  our  board. 
Ah  fare  ye  well  I  for  never  more 
Will  we  se^  ow  native  shore, 


Unless  with  gkvy  ertmtititd,  ind  f^ifv 
Reft  from  AlM<wi's  m^ag'd*  tsfe"; 
Unless  accom^iftVd^ill-our  atkn, 
Orac'd  wiih  weaiUbi  and  grac'4  vritft  fafm^. 

Woe  to  tbose^  and  woe  afi^aia. 

Who  loiter  on  the  peaceful  plain^ 

Heedless  of  the  hest  of  Thor, 

Heedless  of  the  voice  pf  war ; 

What  a  storm  bf  dkm^  di^«; 

Hovers  o'er  eaiofar'Atfstanf s  hMdf 

Th^se  the  fevers  forKMis  rage ; 

Those  the  fin^ikrg  pa^ns  of  a^ ; 

Or  fell!  fainkke,  soowlmg  nigft. 

With  vt^ge  vi^anv  and  haggard  eye. 

Shall  seize,  shall  seal  the  dowanTs  dooal, 

And  chrag  thens  trembl'iiig  1^  the  tomb. 

And,  when  deprived  of  life  and  light, 

They  sittkto  everlasting  night, 

Kutblass  minisCer  of  fate, 

See  vindictive  Hela  Wait, 

€harg'd  by  Odin  to  confine 

The  dastards  in  her  dungeons  nine  I 

Of  prowess  tried,  and  matchless  might. 
Who  seek  the  field  and  share  the  fight. 
Yon,  supremely  blest,  shall  have 
The  glorious  guerdon  of  the  brave; 
You  nor  fear  the  fever's  rage. 
Nor  the  lingering  pains  of  age, 
Nor  fell  famine,  scoWKng  nigh. 
With  vflNige  wan,  and  haggard  eye. 
Nor  Mela's  dark^and  drear  abodea; 
Warriors  are  the  goests  of  Gk>ds ! , 
as 
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Odin  gives  the  dve  deeroe ; 
On  sable  steeds  the  sistem  thr^i 
Shuldaswifty  and  Rosta  fak^    ^ 
Gadttr  with  the  golden  hair, 
Chusers  of  the  slaughtered,  they 
Seek  the  fight,  and  share  the  prey : 
And  when  the  chosen  heroes  fall. 
Guide  them  straight  to  Odin's  halL 

Happy  heroes,  early  blest^ 
Yonr^s  is  rapture,  your'sis  rest : 
There  proudly  sheadi'd  in  armour  bright. 
Each  day  renews  the  joys  of  fight; 
And  when  the  well-fought  field  is  won. 
And  when  the  deed  xif  war  is  done ; 
Unfolding  wide  the  pidace  door 
Displays  the  banquet's  fefistfiil  store : 
That  banquet  Odin's  nymphs  prepare ; 
There  the  food  of  Gk>ds  you  share; 
From  skulls  the  mantiing  mead  you  drain. 
Skulls  of  mortals  battle  slain« 
Ne*er  your  joys  shall  pass  away; 
Never  shall  they  know  decay; 
Still  hovMng  o*er  your  bright  abodes. 
Sails  the  twilight  of  the  Gods : 
^TiN  ruthless  ruin  sharp  and  shrill 
Shake  the  tree  t)f  TJdrasil : 
And  from  tlurance  freed,  and  pmn, 
Fenris  bursts  th'  enchanted  chain. 

Fairly  blows  the  western  gale« 
Rear  the  mast,  and  spread  the  sail ! 
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Haste  ye  valiant  sons  of  Thor,   - 
Hasten,  hftstm  to  the  war ! 
To  Albion's  isle,  my  compeers  brave. 
Steer  we  our  course,  and  plough  the  wave ; 
Our  passi^  o'er  the  smiling  main. 
Leads  to  glory  and  to  gain  I 
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In  troops  of  two,  and  troops  of  ten 

The  ruthless  reivers  sped ; 
And  fro'  the  Norse  in  wild  affray. 

The  lowland  chieftains  fled. 

'Till  up  and  rose  a  bold  baronne, 
The  brave'  Earl  Richard  he ; 

And  fir'd  at  night  the  beacon  bright. 
And  rais'd  the  north  countrte. 

And  cas'd  in  mail  from  helm  to  spur,  ' 
The  bold  baronne  rode  forth ; 

And  fro'  the  Scottish  sward  gar'd  flee 
The  reivers  of  the  north. 

But  whiles  to  work  his  country's  weal 
He  stdod  in  stalwart  stowre. 

And  on  the  wild  heath  bare  aiid  blealc 
Reck'd  not  the  tempest's  powV; 

A  wily  Knight  whose  faining  false     ^ 

Of  mickl^  diile  and  care. 
Had  freell  his  coward  heart  fro'  'mong 

The  toilsome  deefl^  o^  war : 
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Aye  in  ^^  piti^to^  feaVr  lie^  ^ 
With  sn  ffif' 4  wm^t0imm» 

And  sUn  he  strove  her  bow'r  maidens 

To  his  foul  lure  to  gain> 
And  aye  the  lither  lenMHi  strate, 

But  a'^be  strife  yvj^  ^ain. 

Earl  Bichard  when  the  figfait  if  a?  o'er 
Did  mount  his  trusty  steed. 

And  onward  rode  o'er  mvir  afid  moss 
And  pricked  with  spurs  of  speed, 

Apparel'd  a'  in  horseman's  geir. 

As  he  was  wont  to  ride, 
A  hunting  horn  hung  by  his  waist, 

A  sharp  sword  by  his  side* 

And  he  rode  east  and  be  rode  west 
*With  micUe  speed  and  powV^  * 

Until  he  came  to  the  dec^  braid  stream 
That  girt  his  pastle  tqwV. 

Sir  waf^,  tbatijn  ihe  castle  wf^? 
Did  k^p  his  watch  so  late^ 

ITqIopV'^  th<s  w^^y  i^H  ^^^  ^^S^^ 

Soffit  the  iron  p^te. 

With  sttg^if'd  wor4s  and  Ipoki  qf  l9Te« 

Ah  foul  decf^ireijEt  tll^y  I 
:^is  wintiQ^e  dw^  fslj  ftfty<3«»^ 

Bedight|ttb;raTfp:«iy« 
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Her  Klly  hand  did  bear  a  guj;, — 

Twas  a'  gowd  but  the  stem» 
full  fair  ywrought  the  burnish'd  sides 

Shone  bright  with  many  a  gem. 

But  strange  to  tell,  a  sudden  dew 

Overspread  the  gems  so  sheen ; 
From  rubies  red  the  colour  fled, 

Andem'ralds  rivid  green. 

She  held  it  forth  to  the  bold  baronne, — 
Her  ain  hand  .dru^g'd  the  cup, 

He  took  the  deadly  gift  and  drank 
The  lethal  bev'rage  up.  • 

But,  lest  the  deadly  draunch  should  fail. 

Whiles  lock'd  in  sleep  he  lay. 
Her  ain  hand  gave  the  deep  wide  wound 

TV^ence  weird  his  life  away* 

Swift  was  the  stream  and  deep  that  flowed 

The  castle  wa'  beside  ; — 
And  there  they  direw  that  Earl's  body 

Deep  in  the  whelming  tide* 

'<  O  swiftly  run  to  the  braid  braid  loch 

Sae  fast  as  ye  can  drie. 
And  bear  awa'  with  that  grim  barpnne^ 

A'  pain  and  grief  fra'  me.'' 

But  scarce  seven  days  were  gone,and  ^ 

Were  lock'd  in  sleep  so  fast, 
A  tempest  rose,  and  the  foul  fiend 

Yrode  the  dreadfu'  blast. 
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And  loiidly  Uew  Ifae  western  wiad^ 

Sore  shook  the  massy  towY, 
And  the  blue  lightning's  forky  flash 

Was  shining  in  the  bowV. 

The  Lady  wak'd  in  trembling  dread^ 

And  op'd  her  e'en  so  wide ; 
And  then  she  saw  that  Earrs  body 

Lie  weltMng  by  her  side. 

Then  up  and  spak  a  bonny  bird 

That  sat  upon  a  tree ; 
<«  What  ha'  ye  done  with  Eail  Ri  chard  > 

Ye  was  his  gay  Ladie  T 

<<  Come  down,  comedown,  my  bonny  bird» 

And  light  upon  my  hand. 
And  ye  shall  have  a  cage  of  gowd» 

Were  ye  ha'  but  the  wand/' 

<'  Awa,  awa  ye  ill  woman, 
.    Nae  cage  of  gowd  for  me ; 
As  ye  haTe  done  to  Eavl  ftichaid, 
Sae  would  ye  do  to  me.*^ 

And  she  has  caird  to  her  bow'iymaidens^ 
She  has  called  them  one  by  one ; — 

''There  lies  a  dead  man  in  my  bower 
I  would  that  he  were  gone ! 

9*  They  ha'  booted  him  and  spurred  him^ 

As  he  was  wont  to  ride, 
A  hunting  horn  tied  round  his  waisCp 

A  sharp  swprd  by  his  side. 
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<'  Now  Christ  thee  save,  thou  bow'r  woman^ 

Now  Christ  thee  save  and  see ! 
And  reid  me,  reid  me  ray  bow'r  woman, 

Or  I  am  a  lost  Ladie. 

*'  Swift  is  the  stream  and  deep  that  flows 

The  castle  wa'  beside ; — 
There  sink  me  down  the  EarFs  body 

Deep  in  the  dashing  tide. 

'^  And  I'll  give  thee  fee,  and  I'll  give  thee  Iand» 

And  siller  and  gowden  array  ; 
And  thou  shalt  chuse  thee  a  tall  tall  Knight, 

And  be  his  lady  gay*'' 

**  I  winnaha'  thy  fee,  I  winna  ha'  thy  land. 

Nor  thy  siller  and  gowden  array ; 
Nor  will  I  chuse  me  your  tall  tall  Knight 

Nor  be  his  lady  gay; 

''  But  I  will  ca'.  Earl  Richard's  friends  a* 

An4  ril  ca'  the  ky  th  and  kin  ; 
And  I  will  sound  the  grass  green  horn. 

And  let  all  the  merry  men  in." 

Then  op  and  came  the  kyth  and  kin,. 

By  one  and  by  two  and  by  three  ; 
"  And  oat  alas,  and  wae  worth,  they  cried» 

Thou  hast  slain  him,  thou  bad  ladie  T' 

They  mounted  their  steeds,  nor  spared  th^  speed 

OVinvir#  moss,  dale^  and*  down, 
Until  Ifaey  came  to  our  good  Soots  king. 

As  he  sat  in  Edinbro'  town* 
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They  hied  them  strait  to  his  castle  gate^ 
All  as  he  sat  at  dine, 
.    With  many  a  knight  and  bold  baronne. 
Drinking  tht;  blood-red  wine. 

'' Justice,  O  justice,  good  my  leige. 

Against  an  ill  woman. 
Earl  Richard's  wife,  a  bad  lady  is  she. 

For  her  own  true  Lord  she  has  slaio.'* 

O  llien  out  spake  our  good  Scots  King, — 

And  an  angry  man  was  he, — 
"  Now  hie  ye  back  to  Earl  Richard's  castle^ 

And  bren  that  bad  Ladie." 

And  he  has  written  a  braid  letter 
And  signed  it  with  his  han^ —    . 

"  Now  hie  ye  back  to  Earl  Richard^s  castle 
And  bren  that  foul  leman  I*' 

And  homeward  they  hied,  the  kyth  and  kin^ 

They  did  nae  stop  nor  stan' ; 
And  when  they  came  to  Earl  Richard's  castle. 

They  brent  that  foul  leman. 

And  then  the  mourning  for  EwlRidiard 

FuH  seiren  long  days  they  kept ; 
And  a'  the  kyth  and  kin  were  there, 
'  Atid  a'  the  lowlands  wept. 

And  out  and  came  the  gude  Frier, 
>    And  a  woefu'  man  was  he  : — 
To  our  Ladies'  kirk  in  Dumfemlin  town 
They  bare  that  EarPs  bodie ; 


They  dij^Jiji^graF^  fail*  Vf  ibe  kirk  wa% 
All  ip4^  ^  1h^  y«w  tea. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

High  in  ii)i4  au^  apborne  on  peoaons  brpgtit^ 
My  swift  cOBjductress  urg'd  my  hasty  ^ght ; 
Onward  she  fl^w^  scarce  gave  me  to  l>eboId 
Where  gothic  iVmiejis  rears  her  turrets  o]4 ; 
Npr  9i|cieut. Abbeville's  walls  her  flight  delajr^ 
To  Paris  straight  ^he^wio^s  |i^r  glads9me  wiiy» 

O  ferm'd  to  cbacmf  tp  polinl^  and  to  pleasey 
Pair  s^a};.Qf..taate  cefia'.d,  arid  social  eas^t 
What  joys,  yvhat  ^anoas  o|)}ect^  of  deligti^ . 
In  thy  gay  preeiiH^ts  ru;sh  upon  n^y  sights 
How  proudly  fair,  on  Seine's  li^^piria^t  side^ 
The  stately  IfOiivre  to^Vs  with  ^lassi^  pidi$ ' 
All  as  I  pa^  ^ene^th  the  trophied  gdte^    ; 
And  r^imble  woad'ring  through  thy  rooms  of  ^^ffi. 
In  yisppp  bright  befpr^  mycaptMr'disyes  ; 
IThe  gorgeous  i^p^rta  of  ancient  fjaya  airisA  ; . 
Fair  di^paes^  and  ki^ights  to  manly  prowe^^i^rj 
And  bearded  qhiefii  io  priapely  state  fypp^MV 

Etefe  once,  fd^s  t  in  beauty's  fs^rest  bloom^rr*- 
B||the  and  iipcoQscious  of  herdfaadfi^l  doon^r^ 
In  thes^  pond  balls^^  apd  thrpugh  these  giAVitif gay 
The  Scottish  Mary  won  )ier  easy  way» 
Ah  r^yalabftdo  of  Stuart's  aaci^t  Uae^ 
Ah  muctl^'4  Alary  I  what  ^  fate  was  thwa^ 
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, .  Mmfd  in  dM  lap  of  joy,  with  empire  crownV, 
Proud  nobles  wait  their  cradled  queen  around ; 
Thine  regal  poVr,  domestic  pomp  is  thine, 
But  shame  and  sorrow  wait  thy  life's  declber — 
And  yet  how  bright  the  morn,  what  pastimes  gay. 
And  what  proud  pageants  usher'd  in  the  day. 
When  destinM  thou  the  princely  bed  to  share 
or  gallant  Francis,  Gallia's  youthful  heir ! 
Brief  is  the  triumph ; — for  e'er  fades  the  floW^, 
Thatstrew'd  thy  couch,  and  deckM  thy  bridal  bow'r, 
I  see  thee  bend  in  tears  thy  beauteous  head. 
In  speechless  anguish  o'er  the  nuptial  bed: 
In  death's  cold  damps  the  youthful  hrid^room  lies  1 
Youthful  in  vain !  for  see,  he  droops  and  dies ! — 
Spare  yet  the  tear,  behold  where  ruthless  fate 
Frames  deeper  ills,  and  darker  woes  await  f 
Ah,  hapless  princess !  other  scenes  demand. 
Far  other  wait  thee  on  thy  native  land ; 
To  hul  their  youthful  queen,  a  rugged  host. 
Unlike  gay  Gallia's  sons,  bespread  the  coast; 
There  in  wild  tumult  and  disorder  wait, 
With  pageants  rudely  mean,  and  awkward  state: 
Hail  with  harsh  accent,  and  discordant  noise, 
Andcbmorous  shouts  proclaim  their  boisterous  joys. 
Bleak  is  the  (ur,  hoar  winter  chills  the  land. 
And  thick  foul  vapours  darken  all  the  strand  : 
These,  these;  apt  omens  of  the  woes  to  come. 
Greet  thy  approach,  and  hail  thee  to  thy  home. 
No  gallant  Louvre  spreads  its  gay  alcoves, 
Unfolds  its  golden  bow'rs,  and  myrtle  grotts ; 
Buthigh  tnsorabrous  pomp,  and  grimly  fiaat, 
llie  Scottish  palace  frowns  m  sulka  state: 


No  masks,  no  festal  scenes  await  .tbee.^theee^  t 
No  sprightly  song,  or  softly-warhled  air. 
But  tuneless  hynms,  by  hoarse  harsh  voAces^tang, 
Tfaonough  the  long  aisles,  and  gloomy  gaU'ries  rung; 
And  e'er  the  morn,  the  first  sad  morn  arose. 
Domestic  outrage  broke  thy  short  repose. — 
Unhappy  princess !  callM  by  ruthless  fate 
To  rule  an  iron  race,  a  factious  ;»tate, 
A  ruffian  tribe,  that  askM  a  martial  lor49 

And  knew  no  sceptre  but  the  brandish'd  swocd. 

*        «        *        *        »        «    «       ' 

This  fragment  is  part  of  an  unfinished  ppem,  in 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  the  writer's  intention  to 
have  embodied  the  impressions  made  upon  his  mind 
during  a  tour  in  France. 

Verses  written  among  the  nUns  of  Sami  AM§nstines 
Monastery:  part  of  whose  scUe  is  converted  into  a 
Bowling  Oreen,  and  a  Cockpit. 

As  through  old  Austin's  fane  I  stray. 
And  through  his  ravag'd  groves; 

Companion  of  my  pensive  way, 
The  fairy  Fancy  roves. 

She  waves  her  magic  wand,  again 

His  ancient  pomp  recalls ; 
And  rears  again  bis  lofty  fane, 
And  builds  his  lordly  walls : 

His  cope-clad  priests,  with  chaunt  divine. 

The  sacred  host  upraise ; 
And  girt  with  taper^s  holy  shine 

His  gorgeous  altars  blaze. 
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EataiKfd  in  Biore  thfttt  moMtjoya^ 

My  ramh'd  senses  dwell ; 
Oh  corse  on  yon  unhallowed  noise' 

that  bleaks  flie  fiuiy  spell ! 

Sounds  as  of  ruffians  drunk  with  wine 

Offend  my  sober  ear ; 
An4  other  than  of  chaunt  divine. 

Or  holy  hynm  I  hear. 

Sights  other  than  of  goChic  grace  I 

I  see,  or  fretted  roof; 
And  others  than  of  storied  glass,' 

Or  piHar  autssy  proof. 

Alas  I  no  mdre  the  well  archM  aisle 

Bxtendsits  lengthened  walks; 
But  o*er  the  d^sol&tdd'  pfle 

The  giant  ruin  stalks. 

And  mid  rich  sculpture's  proudest  charms 

The  gadding  ivy  crawls. 
And  scarce  with  all  its  hundred  arms 

Upholds  the  tott'ring  walls. 

Thus  lobb'd  of  fancy's  elfin  joys, 

I  bade  the  fhne  farewell  :— 
And  curs'd  again  th'  unhallow'd  noise 

That  broke  the  fairy  spell. 
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Written  at  Recuker, 

By  the  white  margin  of  the  tide. 

Lone, w«tifd V^r  as  I  si;ray» 
How  free  from^care,  how  traDq^il  gfkle 

•»My  inomipg  hciur^  a^ay ! 

Yet  here  my  not  inactive  inincly 

What,  variofis  seeneg,  employ  f  f 

For  in  this  solitude  t  find^ 
Variety  ofgoy. 

Whether  amidst  these  sons  of  toil 

That  plough  >the  f  welling  sea« 
On  yonder  bench.  J.  T^^t  jgiwhile» 

And  join  theii*  jocui|  4  glee : 

And  briskly  whilst  from  guest  to  guest 

Goes  round  the. nu^-brownaley 
I  listen  to  the  saUor's  je&t» 

Or  hear  the  wo^diQan'^  tale : 

Or  whether  on  the  pebbly  beach,—     • 

Eugenia  by  my  «ide,-^ 
At  length  my  listless  limbs  I  stretchy 

And  watch  th'  approaching  tide:         » 

And  sometimes  by  the  winding  shore 

I  wander  all  atone ; ' 
And  listen  to  old  ocean's  roar^ 

And  hear  the  seagull's  moan. 
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And  oft  as  by  the  roUiDi^flea 

la  tfaoiightful  mood  I  stray, 
The  faTonriog  Muse  will  deign  to  be 

Companion  of  my  way : 

And,  oft  regardless  of  the  shore, 
She  tarns  my  wand*ring  eyes. 

To  wheie,  yon  brown  cliff  peering  o'er 
The  Sister  spires  arise. 

YeSstersthen,  alas  the  while ! 

A  pitying  tear  I  pay; 
To  weep  your  venerable  pile 

Now  hastening  to  decay : 

Tor  ruio,— ill  betide  the  deed,— 
Usurps  each  mould'ting  stone ; 

And  hastes,  with  unobstmcted  speed. 
To  clwm  ye  for  his  own  • 

But  oh  I— nor  let  me  plead  in  vain,— 
Th'  unhallow'd  deed  forbear  ; 

Ye  winds  respect  the  holy  fane. 
And  you,  ye  wild  waves  spare  1 

But  yet  if  neither  wind  nor  wave 

Respect  the  iotfring  wall ; 
O  son  of  commerce  haste  and  save 

The  sea-mark  from  its  fall  I 
Lest,  homeward  bound,  thy  luckless  crew 

Attempt  this  dang'rous  shore; 
And  all  in  Tain  with  anxious  view 

The  Sister  spires  explore. 
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And  tiiov  With  fruitless  grief  behold 

Thy  good  ship  dock'd  in  sand ; 
And  all  thy  stores  of  future  gold 

Bestrew  the  lengthening  strand. 

But,  oh !  to  winds  untaught  to  hear 

I  pour  the  fruitless  lay. 
To  wares  unbeedful  of  my  prayV, 

And  men  more  mdeAan  they. 

Ye  Sister  spires  I  thought—lasting  shame  I — 

Your  ruins  strew  the  plam ; 
To  blot  the  memory  id  your  fiima 

Obliyion  stii?es  In  vain. 

For  that  to  latest  time  consigned, 
,  Shall  live,  shall  flourish  long; 
Your  fame  in  Keate's  *  soft  tale  eashrin'dr 
And  Stella's*  moral  song. 

And  aye  perhaps,  if  right  I  ween, 

This  little  lay  shall  tell 
To  future  times,  ye  once  have  been : — 

So  Sisten  fare  ye  wdl ! 


••See  Keate't  << Sketches  from  Natnrt;»  and  Mr.  Dan- 
coMibe's  **  Hiitery  of  BeculTsr  and  Heme." 
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Born,  1767.— Died,  1786. 


The  common  fate  of  aU  thinge  rare 
MtigrmdiMtkee^ 

How  email  a  epaee  qf  time  they  ehatef  . 

(Wallsr.)  ' 

Respecting  this  ingenious  and  accomplished  yoong 
man,  we  are  sony  Ibot  it  -js-  n<>t>i«k  Ofprfower  Co  make 
any  addition  to  ttm&Uow'u^  shqit  noti(9|i|,«xl!mcted  from 
the  6eiitleiitatt'«  Mitga2ine.for  Jlmnai^t  1787  >— 

"  Died  at  Rom^^  JaoMS  .Six*  M«  A^  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Caml^ridge.  He  was  a  young  liiaii  • 
of  great  natural  abilities,  and  extensiTC  learning*  He 
understood  the  ]Qebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italic,  Freiicb» 
and  German  language^ ;  and  in  mosC^  if  not  all  cf 
them,  had  a  well-grounded  and  accurate  knowledge  : 
of  hit  classical  and  mathematical  learning,  the  sevens 
prizes  which  he  obtained  during  the  course  of  Us 
academical  studies-,..:  are  an  eminent  and  honourable 
proof.  Two  beantifnl  odes,  translated  from  the  Oernipui^ 
give  no  mean  idea  of  fab  poetical  powers ;  and  as  m, 
draughtsman  his  designs  were  executed  with  wonderfal 
neatness  and  elegance.  To  these  accomplishmeats^ 
wUch adom-society,  headded  •  mtMn^^hmaa* ^^  "'^^i^ftrj 
aoAe  DWD^.QleBee  of  'diapoeitiim  thai  end^iMvd  biai  U^ 
his  fiunily  and  friendir,  and  gidofed  hinl,  wh^ntidever  he 
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went,  attention  and  esteem.  He  w«a  buried  at  Itome> 
in  a  place  appropriated  to  protestants.  He  was  the  son 
of  James  Six,  Esq.  of  Canterbury,  to  whose  ingenious 
o]>servations  and  experiments  in  natural  ^itosophy, 
&c.  the  public  have  been  much  indebted/' 

We  have  been  favoured  with  authentic  copies  of  a  few 
poems  written  by  Mr.  Six,  whiob  have  appeared  before> 
with  the  exception  of  one,  but  in  an  incorrect  state  ; 
they  are  now  copied  from  his  own  manuscripts,  and  being 
▼ery  elegantly  written,  induce  us  to  express  our  regtret , 
for  that  diffidence  which  has  withheld  from  the  public 
eye  others  which  we  are  assured  exist.  Their  publication 
can  reflect  nothing  but  honour  upon  the  lamented  writer, 

SONNET  I.  1778. 

No  mate  is  brooding  now  in  covert  nigh. 
Sweet  Robin,  why  from  yonder  naked  spray 
Is  heard  thy  tender  voice  ?  declining  D&y 

Haply  thou  wooest  not  to  leave  the  sky ; 

Or  cheeriess  hoary  Winter  not  to  lie 
80  cold  on  Earth  disrobed;'  or  thy  lay 
*Is  funeral,  and  mourns  the  year's  decay 

Baply  thy  own,  as  ^swans  before  they  die- 
May  thy  soft  notes  a  milder  fete  portend. 
Nor  plead  for  innocence,  and  plead  in  vahr.         ^  "^ 

Soft  as  his  downy  flakes  of  snow  descend,      -     ^    ' 
Pan  Winter  on  thee ;  if  ttou  e'er  be'fain 

Among  mankind  to  single  out «  friend. 
His  roof  protect  thee,  and  his  crumbs  maintain. 

*  Mr.  S.  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  inventor 
of  that  ingentoos  atid  ttsefal  iu traqent,  the  Self«resulatiog 
Thermometer.  For  an  ample,  bat  modest  ■  account  of  which, 
see  a  posthumoos  work,  poMished  at  Maidstone,  inSvo  1794, 
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SONNET  II.    vm. 
Ofiprmg  of  Love  first-born^  whom  ybw^  d€^r» 

Inrited  often  by  a  wanton  smile 

Snatches  inflam'd,  and  trembles  all  the  wlSi9, 
Trembling  with  awe,  with  passion  all  on  fire^ 
No  common  muse  thy  praises  will  require. 

What  bliss  from  coral  lips  to  bear  the  spoil  I 

Tlie  bees  in  spring  with  less  delightful  toil 
Sock  opening  blossoms  e'er  their  sweets  ezpirv. 
While  on  the  vermeil  altar  thou  art  fyiirg, 

like  some  foir  ofiPring  sprinkled  o'er  with  dew. 
Amidst  the  fire  of  pare  affec&>n  dymg. 

Thee  oft  the  votaries  of  love  renew. 
Rekindle  oft  the  holy  flame  with  sighing. 

And  swear  by  thee  their  tnutual  passlun  true. 

SONNET  III.  1778. 

Sweet  pledge  of  .Love,  and  early  fruit  of  joy. 
The  wounded  heart  witti  balmy  nectaf  heaKof  ^ 
The- secret  mind  by  gentle  tou«h  revealing. 

Sweet  unembitter'd  by  the  wayward  boy, 

His  hourly  sport,  his  n^ver«tirtng  toy, 
Cemented  souls  with  motaalrapture  sealing, 
Soft  sumvrvbner  of  ev'ry  tender  feeling. 

Though  sensual  pure,  and  rich  without  alloy. 

Such  is  thy  power,  as  when  her  skill  displaying^ 
Or  to  beguile  disquietude  of  heart. 

Through  mazy  notes  trith  fairy  finger  straying. 
Some  virgin  makes  the  wakeful  iv'iy  atwd^    ^   . 

Thi0,  to  the  strings  the  8ott  alarm  conveym^ 
Filb  with  harmoiuott»  tremor  ev'ry  part^ 


On  seeing  a  MtnMdng^  Jt%»  tit  memery  of  the  Ret}. 
WiUkm'  OoHUnfi!*  ornamented  wkh  m  erytial  wm, 
eneloiing  a  plaited  i^ek  of  hie  hair.  1778. 

TVhen  I  survey  this  emblematic  urn. 
This  bri^6y  comprehen^iVe  tale  peruse, 

Risnembranoe  wakes  my  soul  to  sofi  concern. 
To  grateful  elegy  my  plaintiTe  muse, 

O  narrow  shrine !  and  is  thy  crystal  storM 
With  all  that  pious  Thriftiiiess  eouid  save  ? 

Yet  shall  Affection  pri«e  this Jkile  hoard. 
Won  from  tho  crowded  coffers  of  the  grave. 

Lo !  hero  his  rev  Vend  locks  may  vie  with  snow> 

In  silver  tissue  curiously  dispread  : 
Yet  how  much  more  becoming  did  they  shew 

Beneath  the  velvet  covVing  of  his  head ! 

On  thatfsur  brow  as  open  as  his  heart, 
Which  ev'ry  social  tie- cotdd  comprehendi 

To  worth  or  seienee  equal  aid  impart^ 
An  hospitaUe,  universal  fnend. 

Wh^re  is  the  glist^mng  eye^  the  pregnant  smile^ 
The  comely  couijiteafLnce,.  the  vocal  tongue. 

Whose  lively  tal^s  ^could  fleetiqig  Tifx^  beguile,,  , 
Instruct  th#  old,,  ai^d tsapt^v^  t^e  young? 

Decrepit  Age,  and  racking  Gontcohspir'd 
To  break  his  firm  composure,  but  in  vain  : 

Oft  have  1  marked  his*  features,  and  admir'd. 
Serenely  smiling  in  the  face  of  Pain. 

*  Author  of  the  **  Walk  in  and  abont  Canterbnry,"  and  one 
of  the  Mmor  Canons  of  the  Cathedral. 
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eyeless  tlie  £ittMr»  of  Disease  be  boie>~ 

While mein'ry  led  hks  active  miad to. stray     * 

Thro'  Gothic  piles  ia  search  of  aadeok  lore, .  ' 
And  rescoe  sacred  rutos  from  decay. 

Still  Fancy  views  him,  still  I  seem  to  spy 
His  /lamp,  his  book^  his  poiiwe^farm  and  cirfsf  : 

Beside  him  filial  Care,  with  anxious  eye 
Watching  his  undisclosed  wants  to  gaess. 

Thus  his  Good  Name,  and  Honour'd  Image  tilfaSX, 
On  living  tablet  shall  Affection  raise 

Above  the  Sculptor's  ostentatious  skill , 
Or  the  vain  words  of  monumental  praise. 


THE  APPARITION. 

TroaMUeifrom  the  German  of  Cewnt  Stolberg.  1792. 

Bedin'd  I  lay  on  grassy  bed. 
Spring  scattered  odours  o'er  my  head» 
On  her  alone  I  mus'd,  who  of  my  soul 
Alike  by  day  and  night  fills  and  inspires  the  whole. 

The  falling  bloom^  dew-dropping  skieSi 
And  lulling  Zepbyrs  dos'd  my  eyes. 
Just  as  the  spangled  ev'ning  'gan  appear^ 
And  Philomda^s  notes  died  on  ny  slimb'riBg  ear. 

When  lo !  a  form  celestial  bright 
In  vision  broke  upon  my  sight : 
The  gleam  of  Hesp'rus  in  her  eyes  I  view'd; 
Her  heav'nly-smiiing  lips  exhal'd  beatitude. 
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Like  waves  by  V^Spertifiig^  widigold 
Herr9bemiiiai|j  arosy  f<^    . 
rtow'd  o'er  her  limbs;  light  gliding  on  die  groimd. 
While  clouds  oflffagrance  Aed  Aubrottia  ell  tfodnd. 

**  Thou  knew'st  me  once/^  with  accent  mild  * 
She  said,  while  ev'ry  feature  smil'd : 
'*  Thou  knew'st  me  oooe,"  the  heavenrly  fotrnpoAU^dv 
And  with  a  Nectar^drop  my  trembling  lips  bedew'S* 

''  Joy  is  my  name :  with  endless  flow'r 
**  In  realms  immortal  blooms  my  bow'r : 
**  Yet  ^toops  my  pinion  e'en  to  earth  below, 
''And  with  my  Nectar  draughts  I  sweeten  mortal  woe* 

''  I  lo?e  thee :  come,  to  me  devote 
''  Thy  beating  heart,  thy  trembling  note : 
'^0h  come,  and  banish  her,  who  of  thy  soul 
'*  Alike  by  day  and  night  fills  and  inspires  tlie  whole.'' 

''  Goddess,"  J  cry'd,  '^  the  mortal  ra^ee 
"  Incessant  sigh  to, see  thy  faee;> 
<'  In  thee  immortals  find  their  highest  bliss : 
*'  I  love  thee  too ;  but  oh !  spare  if  I  judge  amiss. 

'<  Lo !  to  attend  thee  I  forbear: 
'^  Yet  spare  ^e  mortal,  Laura  spare. 
^*  How  oan  I  banish  her,  who  of  my  soul 
'<  Alike  by  day  and' night  fills  and  inspires  the  whole?'' 

As  light'ning  quick  she  fled,  and  I      ' 
Awoke  as  quick  f  niy  heart  beat  high  ; 
Yet  still  it  b^ats  for  her,  who  of  my  sonl 
Alike  by  day  and  night  fills  and  inspires  the  whole. 
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Translaied  from  the  German  of  Count  Stotberg.  17B2. 

^    Hi^U to 4lie Bfnd,  toHooMMr liaa I 

From  trembling  lips,  and  glisftaing  6j«s 
>  BomiBg  melttflg  ecstacies 
Shi^U  ne^er  never  fail 
.  WUh  grfttitttdeV  seft  dew  to  swell  lb j  song. 
As  b  stupendous  coune  it  roU4  along. 

All  parent  Nature  ponrM  &e  torrent  down 
FA>m  Ida's  sacred  crown. 
And  saw  its  copous  flood  with  look  benign 
BttfBtiDg  from  sources  all  divine. 
With  heavenly  music,  heav'nly  gleam, 
like  the  Night's  SuU'^tudded  zone 
It  sounded  and  it  shone. 
While  laughing  Vales  received,  and  Echos  hailed  (b# 
stream. 

Nature  saw  with  look  delighted. 
And  to  the  lucid  brink  invited 
Her  daughters  gracM  with  golden  h'air; 
*  IVuth  and  Beauty  light  descending 
O'er  its  liquid  bosom  bending, 
In  pleasing  wonder  saw  their  own  blest  image  theca. 

Nature  early  fondness  showed. 
When  in  that  sequestered  vale. 
Which  with  newly-mingled  wave 
Simois  and  Scamander  lave. 
Thy  Mother  faint  let  fall  her  precious  load 
Midst  dew  drops  of  the  dale. 
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E'en  then  inspired 
In  a  fine  phrenzy  didst  thou  gaze      . 
On  the  Sun's  departing  blaze. 
As  o'er  th'  empurpled  Hdlespont  retired         ' 
He  kenn'd  with  greeting  glance  thy  faoe 
From  the  snowy  heights  of  Thraee^ 
Straining  to  grasp  the  golden  orb  of  day 
Thy  little  hands  were  spread,  and  redden'd  ki  its  ray. 

There  nature  sweetly  smird, 

Fondly  caressed, 
Call'd  thee  her  darling  child. 
And  suckled  at  her  parent  breast 
Thy  genins  formed  immense,  as  once  she  formed  the  skies. 
And  as  she  taught  the  )rose 
Its  blushing  beauties  to  disclose. 
And  drink  celestial  dew. 
Thus  form'd,  and  thus  imbued  thy  opening  faculties 
With  graces  ever  new. 

She  gave  thee  with  Invention's  flaming  eye 

New  earth,  new  heavens  to  descry. 
She  gave  (the  utmost  that  her  love  could  do) 

Tears  to  ev'ry  feeling  true : 
Those  that  with  gushing  flood  the  countenance  overflow, 
Where  ardent  passions  glow : 
And  those  more  mild  and  meek. 
Which  trembling  eyelids  pour 

In  trickling  showV 
Down  the  changing  check  : 
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Gave  t(Mhy  soul 


Tlie  dove's  siropitcity^  and  ^lels  might?. . 
Liketo  thy  songy 
Now  gtiding  soft.  aloBgy 
At  rivulets  by  .Cynthia's  silver  light:     t 
Now  thond'riog  wildandload^  as  headlong  Bnrges  roll 


■      ,        f    !  .  t  M»r  sir 
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From  th*  Prut  ilf  G.  WOOD,  Biik-Urttt,  C^ia«rbitrf, 
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